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Abt.  L — Gesprache  mit  Golhe  in  den  leizten  Jahren  seines 
Lebens''  i823 — 1832.  Von  Johann  Peter  Eckermann. 
(Conversations  with  Giithe  in  the  last  Years  of  his  Life.) 
2  Bande,  8vo«     Leipzig.     18S6. 

When  Immanuel  Kant's  opus  magnum,  the  "  Criticism  of  Pure 
Reason/'  was  first  published  in  Uermany^  it  remained  for  a  few 
years  almost  as  unnoticed  and  unknown^  as  when  it  lay  unre- 
vealed  in  the  transcendental  recesses  of  the  great  philosopher's 
mind.  But,  when  once  the  light  that  was  in  it  fell  upon  eyes 
that  were  capable  of  receiving  it,  a  sudden  and  striking  change 
took  place;  as  by  the  stroke  of  lightning,  or  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  the  universal  German  mind  seemed  awakened  from 
centuries  of  intellectual  sleep,  and  the  influence  of  Kant,  like  that 
of  a  rising  sun,  shed  itself  over  the  wide  domains  of  literature  and 
science,  and  penetrated  into  the  darkest  recesses  where  pedantry 
and  priestcraft  had  long  held  their  dingy  dominion.  This  was 
welU  But  soon,  Kantisni,  like  every  thing  good  in  the  hands  of 
frail  humanity,  was  stretched  into  caricature,  and  poets,  moralists, 
divines,  critics,  lawyers,  and  naturalists,  swarmed  in  the  streets 
and  paraded  the  market-places  of  Leipzig,  spreading  broad  the 
phylacteries  of  the  Kantian  terminology,  and  dealing  mortal  blows 
upon  all  and  sundry  the  emperor's  peaceable  lieges,  by  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  the  categorical  imperative.  The  honest  Germans 
seemed  for  a  season  struck  with  the  same  demonian  mania  that 
seized  the  Abderites  of  old,  when,  after  having  heard  one  of  Euri- 
pides' plays,  they  were  so  inspired  with  the  divine  influence  of 
Eros  therein  represented,  that  for  three  successive  days  they  ran 
ecstatic  through  the  streets  of  Abdera  exclaiming — ''  Oh  Love, 
king  of  pods  and  men !  great  is  thy  power,  who  can  resist  thee !" 
The  rational  and  moderate  Kantians  of  course  were  not  over- 
much deUghted  with  such  a  spectacle;  those  who  were  of  Hera- 
clitan  temperament  wept,  while  those  who  had  studied  under 
Democritus  laughed  at  it;  and  among  others,  Schiller,  who  was 
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one  of  the  purest  and  most  zealous  disciples  that  Immanuel  could 
boast  of^  to  relieve  his  righteous  spirit^  composed  this  well-known 
couplet  on  the  occasion, 

"  fFie  dock  ein  einxiger  Reichtr  so  viele  Bettler  in  Nahrung 
Setzt !     Wenn  die  Konige  baun  haben  die  Kdrmer  zu  thun  /*'  * 

It  has  often  struck  us  that  this  couplet  might  be  as  fitly  applied 
to  Gothe  as  to  Kant.  The  rnaii^  whom  Lord  Byron  was  proud 
to  acknowledge  as  having  "  for  fifty  years  been  the  undisputed 
sovereign  of  European  literature/'  could  not  fail  to  draw  within 
his  magic  circle  a  host  of  persons  who  derived  their  importance 
chiefly  from  their  relation  to  him.  Wh^t  an  army  of  expounders 
and  commentators,  translators  and  imitators,  adversaries  und 
apologists,  has  he  not  created!  How  many  Meiers,  Mercks, 
JKnebels,  and  Zelters  owe  their  fame  in  a  great  measure  to  their 
having,  in  the  disposition  of  Providence,  become  a  sort  of  neces- 
sary accessories  to  Gothe !  And  can  Heine  with  all  his  wit, 
and  Menzel  with  all  his  satire,  so  far  deceive  themselves  as  not 
to  know  that  they  are  indebted  for  no  small  modicum  of  the 
reputation  they  have  gained  to  the  same  circumstance  that  made 
Cassius  famous — because  he  murdered  Caesar?  Verily  this 
Gothe  '^  bestrides  the  earth  like  a  colossus/'  and  we  poor  critics, 
and  translators,  reporters  of  conversations,  and  reporters  of  that 
report,  are  as  mere  children  that  admire  the  bright  buckles  upon 
his  shoes,  and  are  proud  to  pluck  the  flowers  where  his  foot  lias 
passed. 

Two  additional  volumes  of  Gothian  records  have  reached  us, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  say,  that  th^y  are  not  only  equal,  but  in 
some  respects  superior,  to  those  which  we  lately  introduced  to 
our  readers.f  In  the  correspondence  with  Zelter,  the  principal 
personages  seemed  thrown  somewhat  into  the  back-ground  by  the 
prominent  peculiarities  of  his  interesting  correspondent :  Bettina 
Brentano's  letters  were  more  remarkable  for  the  curious  exhibi- 
tion of  her  own  beautiful  madness  than  for  the  wisdom  or  the 
poetry  of  Gothe's  answers  to  them;  but,  in  these  conversations 
of  Eckermann,  Gothe,  and  Gothe  alone,  is  the  theme  i  while 
the  author  is  content  to  appear  in  the  modest  character  of  a 
Cicerone,  pointing  out  the  beauties,  and  descanting  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  spiritual  landscape.  John  Peter  Eckermann,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  mere  reporter,  who  is  only  valuable  for  the  news 
which  he  brings,  and  which  any  other  reporter  might  have  fur- 

*  One  rich  man  ii  the  }ife  of  many  poor, 
And  when  kings  build  the  mason's  meat  is  sure, 
f  Gothe's  Correspondence  with  Zelter,  and  with  Bettina   Brentnno,  vol.  ivi.  p. 
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nished  as  well  as  hiimelf.  Qn  the  contrary,  b^  possesses  peculiar 
qualifications  for  giving  us  such  a  report  as  no  one  else  cq^ld 
have  made;  and  it  will*  therefore^  be  necessary  for  us  to  sketch 
in  a  few  words  an  outline  of  bis  somewhat  reinarkabie  person 
and  character,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  bis 
connection  with  Gothe,  before  we  can  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  import  of  his  valuable  Giithian  Communica- 
tions. 

Our  worthy  reporter's  father  was  a  merchant  on  a  small  scale, 
who  carried  his  shop  upon  his  back  for  many  years,  from  village 
to  village^  over  the  sandy  heath  between  Liineburg  and  Ham- 
burg. He  dealt  in  rib)>ons,  cotton-twist,  and  silk»thread,  coarse 
linen  cloth,  and  goose-quills.  His  mother  kept  a  cow«  weeded 
an  acre  of  ground  around  her  bumble  cabin,  attended  to  her 
domestic  duties,  and  in  her  leisure  hours  made  a  little  money  by 
spinning  cotton,  and  netting  dress-caps  for  the  fair  daughters  of 
the  Liineburg  burgesses.  J  ohn  Peter,  as  the  last  born  son  of  a 
second  marriage,  was  left  as  the  only  companion  of  bis  indus- 
trious parents  during  their  declining. years;  but  this  seclusion 
was,  to  his  quiet  contemplative  character,  a  source  of  as  great 
enjoyment  as  to  a  young  Napoleon  or  Byron  it  might  have  been 
of  pain  and  uneasiness.  In  the  spring  season,  the  future  friend 
and  confidant  of  Gothe  was  employed  during  his  boyish  years 
in  collecting  the  reeds,  leaves,  and  dry  grass  that  the  Elbe  had 
left  from  its  floods,  to  serve  as  litter  for  his  mother's  cow.  As 
the  summer  advanced,  the  dignity  of  his  situation  advanced  with 
it,  and  John  Peter  became  what  in  Homerfc  days  would  have 
been  styled — a  divine  cow-herd.  Like  the  ant  too,  he  was  busy 
during  the  summer  months,  in  gathering  together  dry  branches 
and  leaves  from  the  neighbouring  wood,  for  the  supply  of  the 
winter's  fire.  In  harvest  he  became  sheaf-gatherer  and  gleaner  to 
the  reapers,  and,  as  a  sort  of  accessory  trade,  collected  acorns 
and  sold  them  to  the  neighbouring  farmers  for  feeding  their 
geese.  When  he  became  a  little  older,  be  was  adniitted  into 
partnership  with  his  father,  and  learned  to  bear  his  burden  be- 
times. Such  was  the  simple  boyhood  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  a  work  which  must  go  down  to  posterity 
along  with  the  name  and  works  of  Gcithe,  and  will  to  many  bear  a 
value  not  inferior  to  some  of  those  immortal  works  themselves. 

Young  Eckerroann  very  early  displayed  a  strong  passion  for 
drawing,  and  some  small  attempts  that  he  made  in  this  line  served 
to  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  individuals  in  a  station  of  life 
somewhat  superior  to  that  in  which  his  parents  had  brought  him 
up.  By  the  help  of  these  friends,  and  more  by  his  own  applica- 
tion, he  procured  himself  a  situation,  first  as  clerk  to  a  provmcial 
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judge,  and  then  as  secretary  in  one  of  the  public  offices  at  Beven- 
sen.  In  this  capacity  he  remained  till  18 1 3^  when  he  joineii  the 
patriotic  army,  and  saw  a  little  service  under  Captain  Knoss 
against  Marshal  Davoust  at  Hamburg,  and  then  reconnoitred  a 
little  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Flanders.  Here,  however,  he  learned 
more  of  the  history  of  art  than  of  military  tactics ;  and  Rubens 
and  Teniers  made  such  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  he 
returned  home  determined  to  become  a  painter,  and  walked  over 
the  snow  to  Hanover,  and  made  application  to  Professor  Ram- 
berg,  for  that  purpose.  Under  the  direction  of  this  master  he 
made  considerable  progress  in  figure-drawing ;  but,  like  other  zea- 
lous students,  he  drew  himself  into  a  fever,  on  his  recovering  from 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  look  about  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  some  more  hopeful  way.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  a  situation  connected  with  the  war-department  at  Hanover^ 
which  left  him  time  to  initiate  himself  into  literary,  as  he  had  for- 
merly done  into  artistical,  pursuits.  Here  he  Arst  became  ac- 
quainted with  Giithe's  works,  and  drew  from  them  a  spiritual 
nourishment  to  which  he -attributes  the  whole  happiness  of  his 
future  life.  He  also  went  to  school—  a  youth  among  boys — and 
made  an  honourable  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his 
early  education  by  applying  himself  sedulously  to  classical  studies. 
He  next  mustered  funds  and  patronage  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  spend  a  year  or  two  at  Gbttingen,  with  the  intention  of  study- 
ing the  law;  but  he  flirted  with  the  Muses,--Tand  Themis,  who  is 
a  jealous  goddess,  cast  him  off,  and  left  him  to  try  his  fortune  in 
the  literary  world.  He  sent  the  manuscript  of  a  work,  entitled 
Bej/tf'dge  zur  Poe$ie,  to  Gothe,  who,  with  that  kindly  conde- 
scension which  was  peculiar  to  him,  honoured  the  author  with 
words  of  encouragement,  and  promised  to  mention  the  work  in 
the  next  sheets  of  Kunst  und  AUerthum.  The  acquaintance  with 
Gothe,  once  begun,  was  not  likely  to  remain  unimproved  by  such 
an  ardent  worshipper  as  Eckermann;  he  soon  transplanted  him- 
self to  Weimar,  and,  with  Gbthe*s  assistance,  got  his  work  pub- 
lished by  Cqtta  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Thus  happily  ushered 
into  the  literary  world,  our  author  gave  up  every  other  idea  but 
Gothe,  literature,  and  art;  he  became  the  familiar  friend,  confi- 
dant, and  amanuensis  of  the  great  poet ;  he  assisted  him  in  the 
arrangement  and  redaction  of  his  numerous  papers  during  th^  last 
ten  years  of  his  active  life;  and  it  is  to  his  care  that  we  are  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  for  the  appearance  of  the  fifteen  volumes 
of  Gothe's  posthumous  works  in  their  present  shape.  So  inti- 
mate, indeed,  was  he  with  Gothe,  and  so  warm  an  interest  did  he 
take  in  all  liis  enterprizes,  that,  if  the  poet  himself  may  be  ere- 
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dited,  the  second  part  of  Faust  would  never  have  been  finished, 
but  for  the  kindly  influence  of  Eckermann. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  style  of  our  worthy  reporter,  we  here 
insert  a  passage  from  his  preliminary  account  of  himself  and  his 
connection  with  Giithe,  describing  the  effect  which  the  works  of 
the  poet  first  made  on  his  mind,  and  showing  the  nature  of  that 
sympathy,  which  made  him  so  fit  an  interpreter  of  their  contents. 

Eckermann. 
' "  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  first  heard  the  name  of  Gothe,  and  got 
into  my  hands  a  volume  of  his  poems.  I  read  his  songs,  and  read  them 
again  and  yet  again,  and  derived  from  them  an  enjoyment  that  no  words 
can  give  an  adequate  idea  of.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
awaking  to  a  consciousness  of  my  existence ;  the  deepest  secrets  of  my 
soul,  that  bad  hitherto  remained  unknown  to  myself,  seemed  now  fully 
revealed  in  the  mirror  of  these  songs.  1  was,  moreover,  not  confused 
with  learned  allusions  and  extrinsic  erudition;  my  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  a  man  were  a  sufficient  interpreter;  f  found  no  names  of 
outlandish  or  antiquated  deities,  that,  to  my  uninstructed  mind,  were 
not  indicative  of  any  deeper  meaning;  the  human  heart,  with  all  its 
longings,  all  its  joys,  and  all  its  sorrows,  lay  before  me — a  true  German 
heart,  clear  as  the  day,  pure  reality  in  the  light  of  a  mild  glorification. 

**  1  lived  in  these  songs  whole  weeks  and  months  together.  After* 
wards  I  got  bold  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  then  tbeDichtung  und  Wahrheit, 
and  then  bis  dramatic  works.  At  first  I  shudc^ered  back  from  the  abyss 
of  human  nature  and  human  corruption  exhibited  in  Faust;  but  the 
deep  mystery  that  bangs  over  that  great  work  always  drew  me  back 
again  into  its  magic  circle.  I  read  in  it  every  holiday*  Admiration 
and  love  increased  in  me  with  every  day;  I  lived  and  breathed  in  these 
works,  and  spoke  of  nothing  but  Gothe. 

"  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  a  great  author  are 
of  course  various ;  but  one  great  gain  resulting  from  this  study  certainly 
is,  that  we  are  awakened  to  a  nobler  consciousness  not  only  of  the  world 
within,  but  also  of  the  multifarious  world  without  us.  Such  was  the  in- 
fluence that  Gdthe*8  works  exercised  over  my  mind.  I  began  to  look 
round  about  me  with  a  more  clear  and  discriminating  eye ;  I  arrived, 
by  degrees,  at  the  idea  of  the  essential  harmony  of  each  individual  with 
itself;  and  this  idea,  once  fully  conceived  and  habitually  applied,  served 
as  a  key  to  explain  the  endless  multiplicity  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
and  art  that  daily  presented  themselves  to  my  observation." — vol.  i.  pp. 
19,20. 

The  work  before  us  is  rich  in  such  a  vast  variety  of  instruction, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Zelter's  correspondence,  we  are  really  em- 
barrassed how  to  lay  the  fruitful  matter  before  our  readers,  and 
under  what  categories  to  bring  its  manifold  details.  We  think, 
however,  the  most  interesting  passages  it  contains  may  be  referred 
to  one  of  three  heads— the  chffracter  of  the  poet,  his  opinions  on 
men  and  things,  and  the  nature  und  character  of  his  own  poetical 
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aud  scientiBc  activity.  The  character  of  the  poet  here  appears  in 
a  form  at  once  venerable  and  lovely.  We  are  introduced  into  the 
interior  privacies  of  his  domestic  life,  and  privileged  to  hear, 
through  the  sincere  medium  of  friendly  communication,  all  the 
natural  utterings  of  a  soul  that  for  eighty  long  years  had  treasured 
up,  and  mellowed  with  age,  the  richest  and  most  various  know- 
ledge. The  experience  of  nearly  a  century  speaks  from  the  voice 
of  one  man;  and  this  a  man  who  had  first  himself  created,  and 
then  presided  over,  the  growing  literature  of  a  nation.  The 
eventful  eras  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  French  revolution,  and 
Napoleon,  pass,  with  all  their  strange  experiences,  before  our  eyes. 
Klopstock  soars  again,  and  Lessing  castigates;  Wieland  jests, 
Schiller  glows,  Schlegel  dogmatizes,  Novalis  worships,  and  Rich- 
ter  shoots  his  meteors  anew;  the  immense  gap  between  Haller 
and  Heine  seems  filled  up,  and  the  jarring  voices  are  mingled 
into  harmony  in  the  person  of  this  wonderful  old  man.  We  say 
wonderful  old  man,  for  we  know  what  we  are  speaking  of;  and 
if  even  such  a  Cerberus  as  Henry  Heine  is  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  was  tamed  into  a  momentary  reverence  by  the  Jove-like 
aspect  of  this  rare  octogenarian,  we,  who  have  never  been  advo- 
cates of  a  merely  negative  and  polemical  criticism,  may  be  allowed 
to  forget,  on  the  present  occasion,  our  strict  character  as  literary 
judges,  and  be,  for  one  short  hour,  the  '^  children  round  the  knees 
of  wisdom.'*  We  believe  we  speak  the  simple  prose  of  the  matter 
when  we  apply  to  Gothe,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  these  Conversa* 
tions,  almost  literally  the  beautiful  lines  of  Wordsworth,  descrip- 
tive of  a  dignified  and  healthy  old  age. 

**  The  monumental  pomp  of  age 
Was  with  this  goodly  personage, 
A  stature  undepressed  in  size, 
Uobent,  which  rather  seem'd  to  rise, 
In  open  victory  o'er  the  weight 
Of  seventy  years,  to  higher  height, 
Magnific  limbs  of  wither'd  state, 
A  face  to  fear  and  venerate." 

There  is  only  one  word  of  this  passage  which  does  not  apply  to 
Gothe,  as  he  is  described  to  us  by  Eckermann  and  many  others 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life.  There  was  as  little  about  his  body  as  about  his  mind  to 
which  such  a  term  as  "  withered "  could  have  any  application. 
He  was  hale  and  healthy  to  the  very  last,  and  fresh  and  cheerful  as 
a  boy.  The  demon  Care,  which  undermines  the  old  age  of  many, 
had  by  him  been  vanquished  betimes;  he  moved  in  a  region  ele- 
vated above  the  petty  fears  and  anxieties  of  common  men,  and  the 
sun-light  of  an  habitual  serenity  shed  the  smile  of  a  second  youth 
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over  bw  oM  age.  His  letter  years  were»  as  Eckermann  so  beaikti- 
Ailly  says  of  his  poemsy  ''  pure  reality  in  the  light  of  a  mild  glori- 
fication." Nor  are  we  to  paint  to  ourselves,  under  these  words, 
any  Mere  motionless  contemplatist  in  the  fityie  of  an  Indian  Yogee, 
much  less  any  sik^  sublimated  creature  as  Shelley  is  wont  to  de-< 
scribe  feeding  upon  ''  bloodless  food ;"  or  even  like  Taifourd's 
lon^  a  being 

^'  Whose  nature  such  ethereal  aspect  wears. 
As  it  would  perish  at  the  tooch  of  wrong." 
By  no  means.  We  must  picture  to  ourselves  a  perfect  man  of 
flesh  and  blood;  not  body  attenuated  into,  but  interfused,  elevated^ 
and  borne  np  by,  spirit.  Gotbe  was  the  most  antipodal  opposite 
of  every  thing  vague,  misty,  and  docrdy.  Solid  and  substantial 
humanity  he  painted ;  solid  and  substantial  humanity  he  was. 

If  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  such  noble  and  healthy  manhood 
abotkt  Gbthe's  external  person,  there  is  an  equal  charm  of  ripened 
wisdom  abont  his  intellectual  manifestations.  His  mind  pos- 
sessed two  essential  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  man  of 
knowledge  and  the  man  of  wisdom;  it  was  habitually  receptive 
and  habituaNy  digestive.  His  eyes  were  continually  open  to  per- 
ceive beauties;  faults  they  took  cognizance  of  only  incidentally. 
His  mind,  moreover,  received  nothing  that  it  did  not  appropriate ; 
the  fbcts  and  observations  that  it  collected  were  as  seeds  sown  by  a 
wise  gardener,  to  lie  in  the  cherishing  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
spring  up,  after  many  years,  into  glorious  flowers  and  fruitage. 
There  is  a  manliness  and  a  solidity,  a  soundness  and  a  sense,  a 
body  and  substantiality,  about  Gbthe's  thoughts,  that  bespeak  at 
once  a  most  profound,  a  most  comprehensive,  and  a  most  mature 
mind.  His  judgments  on  men  and  things  come  to  us  with  all  the 
outward  beauty,  and  all  the  inward  mellowness,  of  a  perfectly  ripe 
fruit;  the  light  of  the  sun  has  harmonized  the  white  and  the  crim- 
son upon  its  surface,  and  his  heat  has  changed  all  its  acrid  juices 
into  nectar.  Gbthe  says  nothing  that  is  not  as  weighty  as  it  is 
well  weighed,  and  yet  the  weight  of  his  thoughts  is  not  so  much  a 
weight  of  gravitating  power  as  of  inward  import  and  significance, 
for  there  is  a  calm  elasticity  about  his  soul  that  bears  it  upward, 
and  keeps  it  suspended  in  the  region  of  purest  intellect,  like  a 
self-poised  and  self-directing  balloon.  Neither  are  we  struck,  in 
his  intellectual  movements,  with  any  appearance  of  grasp  or 
efibrt ;  his  ideas  walk  forth  from  their  holy  recesses,  like  a  birth 
from  a  goddess,  whose  womb  was  never  cursed  with  the  maledic- 
tion of  Eve.  Like  the  creative  dove,  he  seems  to  brood  over  the 
chaos  of  a  nascent  world,  and  work  it  into  order  and  beauty  by  a 
breathing.  He  does  not  storm  heaven  like  the  Titans,  but  finds 
it  in  every  flower  that  unfolds  its  blossom  in  the  gardens,  in  every 
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tree  that  spreads  its  branches  over  the  dwellings,  of  hinnaolty — 
every  where,  above,  beneath,  within,  around  him,  his  docile  eye 
sees  and  worships  the  living  revelations  of  God. 

We  arc  none  of  those  who  would  make  an  idol  of  Gothe,  or 
any  other  man  whose  name  is  mortal ;  and  we  have,  on  a  late  oc- 
casion,*  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  polemical  mood,  exhibited  in 
array  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  important  case  MeN£ELV. 
Gothe;  but  when  the  beneficent  Creator  allows  a  mind  to  grow 
up  pregnant  with  such  rare  riches  as  Gothe*s  confessedly  was,  we 
think  it  safer  to  err  on  the  positive  than  on  the  negative  side  of 
admiration.  Besides,  to  confess  the  truth,  after  a  long  and 
patient  study,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal 
objections  of  Gotbe's  gainsayers  resolve  into  this  most  absurd 
one; — that  Martin  Luther  was  not  Melancthon,  and  Melancthon 
was  not  Martin  Luther.  AW  perfections  can  be  united  in  no 
being  but  God;  and  he  were  a  sorry  critic  who  should  blame 
Paul  because  he  had  not  the  mildness  of  John,  and  John  because 
he  had  not  the  vigour  of  Paul.  The  world  is  wide  enough  for  all 
excellences,  if  men  had  eyes  to  nee  them ;  but,  as  this  craz]^  time 
unfortunately  is,  the  "  spirit  that  denies"  is  far  too  potent  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  we  find  self-con- 
stituted judges  of  poetry  and  art,  not  diligently  seeking  and 
humbly  reverencing  that  which  is,  but  idly  carping  and  quib- 
bling about,  and  anatomizing,  that  which  is  not* 

Of  all  the  faculties  of  Gbthe's  mind,  there  was  none  more 
ripely  developed  than  his  judgment.  This  was,  indeed,  to  him 
an  inward  vision,  long  and  honestly  exercised  to  discern  betwixt 
good  and  evil.  On  this  foundation  rests  his  extraordinary  and 
universally  acknowledged  excellence  as  a  critic;  but  there  was 
also  another  element  in  his  character,  without  which  no  man  can 
hope  to  arrive  at  the  highest  excellence  in  criticism,  and  that  is — 
LOVE.  A  clear,  calm,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  to  receive  and 
dispose  the  most  multifarious  impressions, — an  eye  of  love  to 
search  out,  and  a  tongue  of  charity  to  set  forth,  the  hidden  good 
and  beautiful  in  the  most  various  minds,  are  equally  essential  re- 
quisites of  the  great  critic.  Gothe  was,  moreover,  the  very  im- 
personation of  the  spirit  of  order;  the  flowing  hair,  the  rolling 
eyes,  the  irregular  gait,  so  often  supposed  to  be  characteristic 
marks  of  poetic  genius,  are  sought  for  in  vain  about  his  person. 
He  was  a  true  workman,  but  his  working  was  not  by  fits  and 
starts,  as  we  are  wont  to  see  certain  heroes  of  the  reviewing  world 
perform  their  monthly  tasks  at  a  stretch,  that  they  may  thereafter, 
with  the  more  undisturbed  enjoyment,  gobble  up  their  pigeon- 

♦  Sec  vol.  xvi.  p.  17. 
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pie»  and  swill  down  their  flowiog  goblets  of  Oporto.  To  such 
spasmodic  fits  of  alternate  activity  and  idleness,  alternate  intellect 
and  brutality,  Gbthe  was  a  stranger.  To  him  poetry  was  law, 
measure,  and  harmony,  as  law  conversely  was  poetry,  beauty,  and 
grace. 

There  are  critics  enow  in  this,  as  in  every  other  country ;  but 
critics  of  a  high  order,  to  whom  their  art  is  a  priesthood,  are, 
perhaps,  more  rare  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
except  France.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of 
party,  which  poisons  the  fountain-head,  and  pollutes  the  whole 
stream  of  our  contemplative  powers.  Our  periodicals  of  the  first 
class  are  by  no  means  free  from  this  vice ;  and  the  conductors  of  not 
a  few  of  our  most  popular  Magazines  and  Reviews  seem  to  think 
it  necessary  regularly  to  devil  their  dishes  in  order  to  make  them 
stimulate  the  diseased  palate  of  their  readers.  Perhaps  this  evil 
can  never  be  altogether  eradicated  from  our  land ;  but  the  study 
of  Giithe,  and  of  German  literature,  may  go  a  great  way  to 
strengthen  our  reflective  and  elevate  our  critical  powers.  Even 
the  Germans  themselves  have  not  a  little  to  learn  in  this  de- 
partment. Heine  and  Menzel  seem  to  be  apeing,  the  one 
French  vehemence  and  ribaldry,  the  other  English  severity  and 
partisanship.  We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Wolfgang  Men- 
zel, and  were  the  first  in  this  country  openly  to  testify  it;  but  is  it 
not  truly  lamentable  that  a  man,  whom  Nature  seems  willing  to 
stamp  as  the  Lessing  of  his  age,  should  forget  his  high  vocation 
so  far,  with  respect  to  the  two  greatest  poets  of  his  country,  as  to 
become  the  systematic  eulogist  of  the  one,  and  the  studied  calum* 
niator  of  the  other f  Let  the  critic  of  the  Morgenblatt  reflect;  let 
him  beware  of  what  Giithe  so  often  and  so  eloquently  warns 
against, — the  merely  negative  and  polemical  direction  of  his 
talents;  let  him  leave  Gutzkow  and  the  heroes  of  young  Ger- 
many to  go  to  the  devil  peaceably  in  their  own  way.  Why  should 
he  wield  the  club  of  Hercules  to  slay  the  ephemeral  creatures 
that  sport  their  vain  hour  before  the  sun?  When  the  rain  comes 
it  will  wash  the  painted  glitter  from  their  wings. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  character  of  Giithe,  as  a  man  and 
as  a  critic — and  that  we  have  said  so  much  is  sheerly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  benign  influence  of  Herr  Eckermann's  book  upon 
our  critical  temper — we  hasten  in  medias  res  of  our  proper  voca- 
tion on  the  present  occasion,  to  give  the  reader  as  ample  a  selec- 
tion from  these  interesting  volumes  as  the  limits  of  an  article  will 
permit.  And,  first,  a  few  words  on  Schiller,  of  whom  Giithe  on 
all  occasions  speaks  with  a  tone  of  mingled  reverence  and  love. 
He  was,  indeed,  as  little  blind  to  his  faults  and  defects  as  he  was 
to  his  own;  and  how  well  he  knew  his  own  defects,  and  to  what 
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a  perfection  lie  bad  carried  the  iniich  negtected  acience  of  aelf* 
knowledge^  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  imiuediately. 

ScHILLEB. 

"  I  remarked  that  I  sometimes  found  difficulty  in  sympathizing  with 
Schiller ;  some  scenes  of  his  great  pieces  I  read  with  true  bve  and  ad- 
miration^ but  anon  I  come  upon  what  appear  to  me  offences  against  the 
truth  of  nature,  and  there  I  stop.  Even  Walienstein  affects  me  thus.  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  Schiller's  philosophical  studies  did  no  smaH 
injury  to  the  exercise  of  his  poe'tical  tMent,  for  these  studies  led  him  ne- 
cessarily to  exalt  the  mere  ideal  above  nature,  yea  vti  isome  respects  to 
annibilate  nature.  Things  must  happen  accoflif^  to  his  excogitated 
notions,  wbethefr  nature  would  haVe  it  so  or  not. 

''  *  It  is  indeed  a  sad  thing/  said  G^Hbe,  ^  to  observe  how  a  dmhi  of 
such  extraordinary  genius  should  have  vexed  said  tortured  Imaself  wiA 
mere  forms  of  thought,  by  help  of  which  he  never  learned  to  advance  a 
single  step.  Humboldt  has  lately  shown  me  letters  which  he  received 
fiY)m  Schiller  at  the  time  when  the  poet  was  occupied  with  these  unblessed 
specalations.  We  see  from  these  letters  what  anxiety  he  al  one  time 
gave  himself  to  effect  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  sentimental  from 
the  naive  poetry.  But  the  evil  was,  that  the  sentimental  poetry,  thus 
divorced  and  isolated,  could  find  no  foundation,  and  this  brought  him  into 
unspeakable  perplexity.  As  if/  continued  Oothe  with  a  smile,  '  the  sen- 
timental poesy  could  ever  have  bad  an  existence  witbout  a  nmce  soil  out 
of  which  to  grow ! 

'*  *  It  was,  indeed,  a  pecuKarity  of  Schiller's  character  that  he  ooald  do 
nothing  unconsciously,  or  as  it  Were  instinctively ;  he  must  always  reiect 
upon  what  he  was  about.  This  reflective  turn  of  mind  it  was  that  made 
him  on  all  occasions  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  speak  to  his  friends 
about  what  he  was  doing  and  going  to  do;  and  I  believe  there  is  scarcely 
a  play  of  his  later  years  that  he  and  I  have  not  talked  over  together, 
scene  by  scene,  before  it  was  published. 

"  '  My  whim,  again,  was  of  a  different  sort.  I  had  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  talk  over  my  pOetic  projects  with  any  person,  and  seldom  or 
never  did  so,  not  even  with  Schiller.  My  gestation  was  known  to  none 
till  the  birth  proclaimed  it.  When  I  showed  Schiller  my  Hermann  and 
Dorothea,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised,  for  I  had  never  uttered  a  sylkbk 
to  him  on  the  subject  till  I  put  the  printed  copy  into  his  hand.' " 

As  we  allowed  Menzel  (vol.  xvi.  p.  90)  to  speak  at  snch  length 
in  behalf  of  Schiller,  we  think  ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  hear 
Gothe  further  on  the  same  interesting  theme.  The  subjoined 
passage  contains  a  definition  of  freedom  which  will  surprise  Hot  a 
little  some  of  our  liberal  friends.  There  is  no  question,  indeed,  that 
Gbthe  was  a  Tory  of  the  Tories;  and  we  are  much  deceived  if  this 
is  not  the  real  head  and  front  of  his  offending  in  tbe  eyes  of  many. 

ScmwusB.  AND  Frbbdom. 
''  I  was  expressing  to  Oothe  my  admrnition  of  tbe  exactness  of  detail 
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vHth  wftfdi  nome  of  the  faftdscapies  in  the  Wwukrfakre  were  delineated. 
He  answered — *  It  is  singular,  I  have  neater  niade  a  speciid  stady  of  na« 
tare  with  ^  view  to  osing  it  for  poetical  purposes}  but  my  early  attempts 
at  drawing,  and  my  ftitnre  long-continued  studies  in  the  domain  of  Natu- 
ral ilistory,  have  made  me  so  familiar  with  the  external  fac«  of  nature> 
to  its  minutest  details^  that  I  haVe  got  it  as  it  were  all  by  hearty  and  I 
never  want  «n  arrow  when  I  wi6h  to  shoot.  This  close  observation  <^ 
nature  seems  sontethinrg  peculiar  to  me ;  Schiller  had  it  not.  The  loca- 
litSel  of  Swltzerknd,  which  we  find  painted  in  his  7W/,  were  not  of  his 
own  observation,  but  tak^en  ft^om  the  accounts  I  gave  him  3  but  he  was  a 
genius  of  such  extraordinary  powers,  that,  from  the  imperfect  materials  of 
narratSon,  he  tioidd  create  a  scene  that  bore  the  impress  of  perfect  reality. 
'*  '  Schiiler  was,  propei^y  speaking,  productive  only  in  the  ideal;  and  I 
doubt  much  Vehether  in  this  region  he  has  his  miperfor  either  in  Ger- 
many, or  in  any  other  country.  Byron  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with 
him,  but  the  Engli^man  hlid  more  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  would 
have  given  mie  great  pleasure  to  observe  what  effect  Byron  would  have 
had  upon  Schiller,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  gigantic  debut  of  the  author 
x3^Ckude  Harold.  But  I  believe  that  Byron  published  nothing  before 
1807i  and  by  that  titne  Schiller  was  at  rest. 

"  *  There  is  one  idea,*  continued  Gothe,  '  that  pervades  all  Schiller's 
works,  and  that  is  the  idea  of  freedom.  Iti  his  youthful  works  it  is 
phy^cal  freedom  tb^t  he  struggles  for ;  in  his  riper  years  he  longed  for 
no  freedom  but  the  ideah 

"  'Freedom,  indeed,  is  altogether  a  very  strange,  and  to  me  somewhat 
uninteltigifa^e  idea.  I  am  rathefr  of  opinion  that  every  one  of  us  has 
more  freedom  than  we  know  how  to  use.  And  what  profit  have  we 
from  an  over- abundance  of  freedom,  of  which  we  can  make  no  use? 
Cast  yoCir  eyes,  for  instance,  round  this  room  and  the  neighbouring 
chamber,  through  the  open  door  of  which  you  see  my  bed ;  neither  of 
them  is  very  large,  and,  small  as  they  are,  both  of  them  are  sufficiently 
fenced  round  and  filled  up  with  bdoks,  manuscripts,  print-portfoHos, 
vases',  and  Various  furniture  5  but,  with  all  this,  they  are  quite  enough  for 
roe;  I  have  Kvcd  in  them  the  whole  winter,  and  have  hardly  entered 
my  other  apartments  in  the  front  of  the  house.  What  am  I  benefited, 
then,  by  my  large  house,  and  by  the  possession  of  Vooms  into  which  I 
never  require  to  enter } 

"  '  He  who  has  as  much  liberty  as  enables  him  to  live  in  a  healthy 
atmosphere  and  exercise  his  craft  has  liberty  enough.  And,  again,  we 
are  free  only  under  certain  conditions,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  comply 
with.  The  boor  is  as  free  as  the  nobleman,  if  he  knows  how  to  employ 
his  activity  Worthily  within  the  sphere  wherein  God  has  been  pleased  to 
place  him.  The  nobletaan  is  tis  free  as  the  prince,  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  court  ceremonies,  #hich  any  one  may  perform  without 
roucb  trouble,  he  is  virtually  his  equal.  Freedom  connsts^  not  in  rec^^ 
nizmg  nothing  superior  to  oursekeSf  but  in  recognizing  somewhat  superior^ 
ttWcX  t*  is  ovr  privilege  to  reverence;  for,  by  the  very  act  of  reverence, 
we  elevate  ourselves  to  the  same  level  with  the  object  revered  5  and,  by 
acknowledging  the  superior  merit  of  what  is  above  usi  we  show  that  we 
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carry  a  kindred  feeling  in  our  otm  bosom,  that  makes  us  worthy  to  be 
the  companion  of  him  whom  we  revere. 

'*  *  That  struggling  after  physical  freedom,  which  gave  birth  to  Schil- 
ler's early  works,  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  nature  of  his  mind,  bnt 
in  a  greater  measure  to  the  feeling  of  restraint  which  his  education  ia  a 
military  school  necessarily  imposed  upon  him. 

"  '  In  his  riper  years,  however,  when  he  had  as  much  physical  free- 
dom as  he  could  desire,  he  made  a  transition  to  the  ideal  freedom,  and  I 
may  say,  without  distortion  or  exaggeration,  that  this  idea  literally 
killed  him,  for  he  was  induced  thereby  to  make  demands  on  his  physical 
nature  that  it  was  ill  able  to  bear. 

"  *  The  Grand  Duke,  when  he  brought  Schiller  hither  (to  Weimar), 
offered  him  an  income  of  1000  dollars  yearly,  and  another  thousand 
whenever  his  health  was  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  following  his  usual 
literary  occupations.  This  last  thousand  Schiller  would  not  accept. 
**  God  has  given  me  a  talent,'*  said  he,  *'  and  I  must  make  such  a  use  of 
it  as  to  be  able  to  support  myself."  The  consequence  was,  that,  as  his 
family  increased  in  his  latter  years,  he  was  obliged  to  write  two  trage- 
dies yearly,  in  order  to  support  himself;  and  this  again  forced  him  to 
work  whole  days  and  weeks,  in  which  his  bodily  health  would  have  for- 
bidden it — be  seemed  to  act  upon  the  principle,  that  his  genius  must, 
and  should,  be  at  his  command  whenever  he  stood  in  need  of  its  services. 

"  *  Schiller  drank  little — he  was  very  temperate ;  but  in  such  moments 
of  bodily  weakness  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  keep  up  his  spiritual 
powers  at  an  unnatural  elevation  by  the  excitement  of  a  liqueur,  or  some 
exhilarating  spirit.  This  practice,  besides  hurting  his  health,  had  a  bad 
effect  on  his  literary  productions  themselves. 

"  *  This,  indeed,  is  the  fountain  from  which  I  trace  all  the  imper- 
fections wiiich  impartial  critics  have  found  in  Schiller's  works.  The 
passages  which  they  find  fault  with  I  should  be  inclined  to  call  patholo^ 
gical,  for  they  seem  to  me  to  be  all  passages  which  must  have  been  writ- 
ten under  the  press  of  that  corporeal  derangement,  which  never  leaves  the 
mind  room  to  exert  its  full  strength.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
categorical  imperative,  for  I  know  how  much  that  is  truly  good  has  come 
forth  from  that  quarter;  but  we  must  beware  of  carrying  it  too  far, 
otherwise  this  boasted  idea  of  ideal  liberty  will  leave  both  body  and  soul 
in  one  wreck.'  " 

We  now  come  nearer  home,  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  have  not  had  the  felicity  to  be  touched  with  the  prevailing 
mania  for  German  literature,  we  give  the  following  masterly  dis- 
sertation on  the  character  and  genius  of  Lord  Byron.  The  facts 
connected  with  Gothe's  relation  to  that  poet  are  so  well  known, 
that  it  would  be  idle  here  to  repeat  them.  The  particular  period 
of  Byron's  poetkal  career  that  called  forth  the  observations  in  the 
annexed  extract— eispeciaUy  those  on  the  three  unities  and  on 
Shakspeare — seems  to  have  been  the  publication  of  Sardanapalus 
in  1821.  To  make  the  remarks  of  Gbthe  more  intelligible,  we 
subjoin  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  an  extract  from  his  lordship's 
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letters  to  Mr.  Murray,  from  Ravenna^  dated  July  14  and  July  i2, 
of  that  year.* 

Lord  Byron. 

"  '  I  know  DO  man,*  said  Gothe, '  who  possesses  what  is  called  invoi- 
(ton  in  a  higher  degree  than  Lord  Byron.  He  unravels  the  dramatic 
knot  in  a  manner  that  surpasses  all  expectation.*  '  I  feel  exactly  the 
same  thing  with  Shakspeare/  replied  1,  *  and  particularly  with  his 
Falstaff  j  when  this  hero  has  told  one  of  his.  gigantic  lies^  I  rack  my 
hrain  to  conceive  how  he  will  work  himself  out  of  his  own  mesbj — but 
Shakspeare  brings  him  out  of  the  scrape  in  a  style  of  his  own,  which  no 
cogitation  can  anticipate.  If  you  are  right  in  saying  the  same  of  Lord 
Byron,  I  cannot  conceive  that  you  could  in  any  way  pay  a  greater  com* 
pliment  to  his  genius.' 

"  Gothe  nodded  assent,  and  then  laughed  at  the  new  whim  of  his 
lordship,  who  in  life  had  never  learned  to  control  himself  in  the  least 
trifle,  and  yet  most  strangely  had  allowed  himself  in  his  recent  plays  to 
be  tied  down  by  the  stupid  law  {das  dumtne  Gesetz)  of  the  three  unities. 
*  It  is  plain,'  said  he,  *  that  his  lordship  knew  as  little  of  the  true  prin* 
ciple  of  this  rule  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  three  unities  are  only 
useful  in  so  far  as  they  enable  the  spectator  more  easily  to  comprehend 
the  piece;,  and  to  connect  the  several  parts  of  it  together  into  one  com- 
plete whole.t  When  they  do  not  contribute  to  this  end  they  are  useless, 
and  it  shows  an  utter  want  of  understanding  to  employ  them  in  such  a 
case.  The  Greeks  themselves,  who  were  the  fathers  ot  the  rule,  did  not 
always  follow  it)  in  the  Phaethon  of  Euripides,  and  in  other  pieces,  the 
place  changes;  and  from  this  we  see  plainly  that  the  great  Greek 
masters  were  more  concerned  about  how  they  might  give  their  piece  the 
best  scenic  effect,  than  about  a  rule  that  in  itself  has  no  meaning,  and 
for  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  blind  reverence.  Shakspeare's 
plays,  as  everybody  knows,  jump  over  the  unities  of  space  and  time 
without  the  least  restraint ;  and  yet  there  are  no  pieces  that  are  more 
complete  in  themselves,  and  more  readily  comprehended  as  a  whole  by 
the  spectator.  The  French,  with  all  their  strict  adherence  to  the  rule 
of  the  unities,  bavje  not  been  able  to  attain  to  this  effect;  they  introduce 
narration  where  we  expect  action,  and  thus  disturb  our  mind  in  forming 
an  easy  conception  of  the  whole. 

*  "  To  Mr.  Murray .^My  object  has  been  to  dramatise  like  the  Greeks  (a  modttt 
phraie)  striking  paasages  of  history,  as  they  did  of  history  and  mythology.  You  will 
find  ail  this  vefy  unlike  Shakspeare;  and  so  much  the  better  in  one  sense,  for  I  look 
upon  him  to  be  the  vortt  of  models,  though  the  roosl  extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has 
been  my  object  to  be  as  simple  and  severe  as  Alfieri ;  and  I  have  broken  down  the 
poetry-  as  nearly  as  I  could  to  common  language.  Mind  tbe  unities,  which  are  my 
great  object  of  research." 

t  We  have  here  made  a  sweeping  periplirasis,  but  tbe  exprenive  German  phrase 
"  j>Aa  FASSX.ICIIE,"  which  Gothe  says  is  the  **  Grund"  of  the  rule  of  the  three  unities, 
can  hardly  be  translaled  by  one  word.  Generally  speaking,  the  English,  who  are  not 
a  reflective  people,  have  a  moch  more  loose  and  less  concentrated  way  of  expressing 
themielvea,  on  pliilosophkal  snbjecta,  than  the  Germans.  No  language  is  bettes 
adapted  than  the  German  for  the  expression  of  maxims  and  principle  in  a  few  pregnant 
words. 
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**  ^  TU^  wfaim  of  adb^ng  to  the  unitiesy  howe?^>  waf  ^t  mUif^ii 

its  service  to  Byron.  It  was  a  sort  of  rein  to  keep  within  reasonable 
boundaries  a  spirit  which  was  always  Striving  after  the  infinite.  tTould 
to  God  that  he  had  been  able  to  find  some  sqch  rules  for  regulating  his 
moral  nature  I  We  may  say,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  that  the  want 
of  such  a  regulating  power  was  his  ruin,  and  that  he  went  to  wreck  on 
nothing  but  the  unbridled  rebelliousness  of  his  passions. 

*'  *  He  was  far  too  much  in  the  dark  about  his  o^n  condition.  He 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  knew  and  considered  not  what  tie  was 
doing.  He  allowed  himself  every  license^  and  other  people  none ;  and 
thus  he  not  only  n^lned  himself,  but  raised  up  the  whole  world  against 
him.  With  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers^'  he  made  a  bad 
commencement,  and  put  himself  from  the  very  first  into  a  ihlse  position 
with  regard  to  the  principal  poets  and  literary  characters  of  the  day. 
In  his  subsequent  works,  the  spirit  of  opposition  apd  discontent  seemed 
to  grow  with  him.  Church  and  state  were  not  safe  from  his  sarcasms. 
This  reckless  warfare  drove  him  out  of  Bngland^  find,  had  he  lived, 
would  in  a  short  time  have  driven  him  out  of  Europe.  Go  where  he 
mighty  he  had  never  room  enough,  and,  with  the  most  unbounded  per- 
sonal liberty,  he  was  under  an  habitual  feeling  of  constraint — the  world 
was  a  prison  to  him.  His  expedition  to  Greece  was  anything  but  a 
voluntary  determination^  His  uncomfortable  relation  to  his  fellow  oien 
drove  him  to  take  some  such  step  as  this. 

'*  *  The  violence  with  which  he  tore  his  mind  away  from  everything 
traditional  and  patriotic  not  only  ^uinecl  him  altogether  as  a  man,  but 
his  revolutionary  feelings,  and  the  continual  agitation  of  his  mind,  pre- 
vented his  poetical  talents  from  receiving  their  due  development.  No 
one,  moreover,  can  doubt  that  the  eternal  spirit  of  opposition,  with  which 
he  was  possessed,  has  done  an  irremediable  injury  to  the  effect  of  those 
wondernil  works  which  he  left  completed.  For  it  is  not  only  that  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  writer  communicates  itself  to  the  reader,  but  gcne^ 
raify  all  activity^  that  proceeds  mereljffrom  a  vrinciple  of  opposition^  can 
have  nothing  but  a  negative  result,  qfid  that  which  is  negative  is  nothing. 
When  I  say  that  bad  is  bad,  what  do  I  gain  by  itf  but  if  I  should  chance, 
in  my  negativing  mania,  to  say  that  good  is  bad,  (as  too  often  happens^) 
then  I  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  He  who  wishes  to  be  actively  useful  must 
never  fall  a-^rating  of  hk  neighbours,  but,  leaving  the  absurdities  of  the 
absurd  to  shift  for  themselves,  be  concerned  only  to  do  that  which  is  good. 
For  the  end  <fali  our  endeavours  is  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  buil4  up  some- 
thing that  mankind  may  look  upon  and  rejoice  in. 

*'  *  Lord  Byron,'  continued  Gothe,  *  is  to  be  considered  as  a  man,  as 
an  Englishman,  and  as  a  great  genius.  His  good  qualities  belong  chiefly 
to  him  88  a  man;  his  bad  quabties  belong  to  him  as  an  Englishman  and 
a  peer,  and  his  genius  is  incommensurable. 

"  *  All  Englishmen,  as  such,  are,  properly  speaking,  destitute  of  what 
we  call  reflection,  llieir  continual  distraction,  and  the  spirit  of  political 
partisanship,  prevent  their  reflective  powers  from  ever  arriving  at  a  calm 
development.    But,  as  practical  men,  they  are  truly  great. 

** '  Lord  Byron  is,  in  respect  of  reflection,  no  better  than  his  country- 
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men.  He  Is  greal  only  when  he  writer  poetiy^as  now  as  he  begins  to 
lefleclj  he  is  a  child.* 

"  '  But,  notwithstanding  this  national  defect,  he  is  a  man  who  suc- 
ceeds ID  everything  he  undertakes  ^  and  on^  may  trulj  say,  that  with 
him  inspiration  takes  the  place  of  rejection.  He  bad  no  outlet  but  to 
poetize  continually  5  and  anything  that  came  from  him  as  a  man,  espe- 
cially if  it  was  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  was  sure  to  be  good.  His  beauti- 
ful poems  came  to  him  as  beautiful  children  come  to  women — they  know 
not  how,  and  think  not  why. 

^' '  He  is  a  bom  genius  of  a  high  order  $  and  1  have  nowhere  found 
the  vis  poetka,  properly  so  called,  In  a  more  perfect  ^tate  than  in  him. 
He  seizes  the  leading  e^^ternal  character,  and  se^S  through  the  past  with 
a  troth  iiot  infenpr  to  Shakspeare.  But  Shcdispear^  was  ^  more  com- 
plete and  perfect  man.  Byron  knew  this  we)l  i  and,  for  this  reason^ 
has  been  careA:}!  to  say  very  little  about  ^hakspearej  though  he  knows 
whole  passiiges  pf  him  by  heart.  He  would  ha?e  been  glad  to  disown 
him  altogether,  had  that  been  possible :  for  he  did  not  i^nderstand  Shak- 
speare*«  cheerfulness,  acid  it  stood  not  a  little  jn  his  way.  Pope,  again, 
he  had  no  ocfsasion  to  disown^  for  from  him.  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Accordingly,  we  lind  him  mentioning  Pope  on  all  occasions  with  the 
highest  respect,  for  he  knew  very  well  that  Pope  is  a  mer^  wail  cpm- 
pared  (0  bim. 

*' '  I  have  often  thoi^ht  that  Byfpn's  high  rank  as  an  f^nglish  peer  was 
very  much  against  him }  for  the  external  world  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
every  man  of  high  talent,  and  much  more  sq  when  (hat  man  is  placed  in 
a  situation  of  high  rank  and  influence.  A  certain  middle  condition  is 
most  favourable  for  the  development  of  talent }  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  find  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  artists  and  poets  among  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  Byron's  native  propensity  to  lose  himself  in 
th4  Infinite  would,  in  a  lower  rank  of  life  and  with  more  moderate 
means,  have  been  much  less  prejudicial  to  hiin*  As  it  was,  however,  he 
was  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  might  hcipe  to  realize  f  very  fancy, 
however  wild,  and  this  entangled  him  iu  a  thousand  mazes.  Being  him- 
self a  member  of  the  highest  rank  of  sppi^tyi  therp  was  none  who  could, 
in  opposition  to  him^  assnme  an  atM^nde  that  fnight  command  his  reve- 
rence or  chedi  his  excesses.  He  spoke  out  freely  whatever  indignant 
fcollpgs  were  fermenting  ip  his  propd  ipind,  apd  thus  braught  himself 
iato  jrraponcileahle  conflict  with  tfcp  wprld.' " 

We  have  read  nothing  finer,  nothing  more  instinct  with  the 
caloi  dignity  of  truth,  than  this  piece  of  criticism.  The  German 
poet  bad  evidently  made  a  stuay  of  the  illustrious  Englishman; 
and  how  earnest  and  sympathizing  that  study  was^  there  are  am- 
ple proofs  in  the  yolpmes  befprp  us.  Evpn  had  wb  no  such 
prpofs,  thp  two  line^  \n  the  well-known  sonnel  are  of  themselves 

*  We  \\ff9e  transplanted  this  last  passage  from  another  part  of  the  Conversations. 
This  for  the  sake  of  those  who  might  compare  our  translation  with  the  original,  and 
imagine  that  we  had  palmed  something  qu  Gothe. 
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saiBcient  evidence,  the  one  concisely  expressing  the  innate 
disease,  the  other  as  concisely  the  innate  nobility  of  Byron*s  cha- 
racter : 

"  Er^  der  sich  stlbst  m  innersten  bestreitetf 
Stark  angewohnt  das  tiefsie  Weh  zu  tragen/** 

We  follow  up  our  last  extract,  by  a  passage  more  particularly 
devoted  to  Shakspeare,  but  in  which  Byron  is  again  brought 
upon  the  carpet,  and  in  connection  with  him  an  anonymous  indi- 
vidual marked  with  three  stars,  whom  it  does  not  require  much 
divination  to  superscribe — Heine. 

Shakbpeare,  Byron,  and  Hbine. 

*'  *  With  regard  to  Shakspeare,  I  believe  it  is  the  wisest  crititisni  to 
say  nothing  at  all.  Any  thing  that  can  be  said  falls  inGnitely  short  of 
the  mark.  In  Wilhelm  Meister  I  made  a  few  pencillings  that  were 
not  altogether  without  meaning ;  but  one  or  two  good  lines  are  very 
far  from  being  a  portrait.  Shakspeare,  however  popular  on  the  stage, 
is  not  properly  speaking  a  theatrical  poet ;  be  seems  never  to  have  spent 
a  thought  on  the  convenience  or  necessities  of  the  stage ;  such  a  sphere 
was  far  too  narrow  for  his  mighty  spirit  3  yea,  the  wholie  visible  world 
was  too  narrow  for  him. 

*< '  His  riches  and  his  power  transcend  so  far  our  vulgar  measure,  that 
it  is  dangerous  for  inferior  minds  to  have  much  to  do  with  him.  It  is 
enough  for  a  man  of  productive  genius  to  read  only  one  piece  of  his 
every  year.  I  acted  wisely  in  shaking  myself  free  of  him  with  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  and  Egmont;  and  Byron  was  led  by  the  same  instinct 
to  follow  his  own  way,  and  entertain  no  greater  respect  for  Shakspeare 
than  was  necessary.  He  and  Calderon  have  been  the  ruin  of  many 
honest  Germans. 

" '  Shakspeare,'  continued  Gotbe,  '  gives  us  golden  apples  in  silver 
salvers.  We  make  a  study  of  his  works,  and  thereby  get  possession  of 
the  silver  salvers,  but  we  have  nothing  of  our  own  but  potatoes  to  put 
into  them.' 

*'  I  laughed  at  this  original  and  striking  comparison. 

**  He  continued.  *  Of  all  Shakspeare*8  pieces,  I  think  Macbeth  is 
decidedly  the  best  adapted  for  the  stage.  But,  would  you  become 
acquainted  with  the  true  freedom  of  his  spirit,  you  must  read  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  and  see  with  what  a  master-hand  he  moulded  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Iliad.' 

"  The  conversation  then  turned  on  Lord  Byron,  and  specially  on  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  gloomy  pride  of  his  character  and  the 
innocent  cheerfulness  of  Shakspeare.  We  observed,  that  the  merely 
negative  tendency  of  bis  poetical  activity  had  been  blamed  by  many, 
and  not  without  reason.  '  It  had  been  well  for  Byron*s  poetical  fame,' 
said  Gothe,  '  if  he  bad  found  an  opportunity  to  vent  all  the  elements 
of  opposition  in  his  character  through  the  truly  British  medium  of 
pariiamentary  speeches.     Bat  it  was  his  misfortune  scarcely  to  have 

*  Who  lives  in  inmost  conflict  irith  himself, 
Stoutly  inured  to  bear  the  deepest  woe. 
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opened  his  mouth  in  parliament ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  all  the 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  of  his  nature  was  obh'ged  to  vent  itself  in 
the  channel  of  poetry.  I  feel  indeed  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
troth  of  this  observation,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  a  great 
part  of  his  works  as  undelivered  parliamentary  speeches,  and  I  conceive 
ibis  designation  is  by  no  meanft  one  of  the  most  unfit  to  characterize 
them/ 

'*  We  were  next  led  to  speak  of  one  of  our  living  poets,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  great  reputation  in  a  very  short  time,  though  the  ten- 
dency of  his  works  is  more  decidedly  negative  than  even  that  of  Lord 
Byron's.  '  It  cannot  be  denied,'  says  Gothe,  '  he  possesses  many  shining 
qualifications,  but  he  wants  one  thing — Love.  He  is  as  much  dis- 
pleased with  his  readers,  and  with  his  brother  poets,  as  with  himself; 
and  when  we  read  him  we  cannot  help  continually  recurring  to  the 
apostolic  sentence :  '  If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  but  as  sounding  brass  and  as  a  tink- 
ling cymbal.'  'Tis  but  a  few  days  ago  that  I  read  some  poems  by 
^  *  *  and  was  convinced  that  his  talents  are  of  no  common  order. 
But,  as  I  said,  he  is  altogether  destitute  of  Love,  and  without  that 
nothing  can  be  done.  He  will  be  feared  and  be  the  god  of  those,  who, 
without  possessing  his  talent,  have  an  ambition  to  work  in  the  same 
negative  direction  with  himself.' " 

Gothe  has  been  accused  of  undervaluing  his  contemporaries, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  had  lived  to  see  so  much  quackery  eiplode  mto  bubbles, 
should  have  made  as  much  noise  about  certain  noisy  wits,  as  it 
was  their  great  object  to  make  about  themselves.  The  young 
men  who  came  forth  into  the  market-places^  blowing  a  trumpet 
before  them,  and  proclaiming  loudly  that  they  were  evert/  thing, 
it  was  Gbthe's  practice  to  regard  as  nothing.  What  inflictions 
the  patriarch  bard  had  to  suffer  from  the  swarms  of  these  insects, 
it  18  more  easy  to  conceive  than  to  describe.  But  Gothe  reta- 
liated these  provocations  only  with  silence — or  perhaps  he 
hummed  to  himself  the  song  of  the  embryo-spirit  in  his  own 
Faust,  and  smiled  at  the  truth  of  the  prophecy : 

"  Legs  of  spider,  paunch  of  toad, 
And  wings  the  little  wight  has. 
And  tho'  he  has  no  head,  yet  he 
His  small  poetic  flight  has!" 

Blackie's  Faust, 

But  it  is  not  true  that  Gothe  undervalued  his  contemporaries, 
or  neglected  even  the  most  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  all  the  young  German  poets 
of  any  name;  and,  if  he  blamed  the  poems  of  Ulilai'd,  for  being 
somewhat  weak  and  consumptive,  we  think  there  is  not  a  man  of 
any  taste  in  this  country,  at  least,  who  will  not  be  ready  to  agree 
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with  him.  Menzel,  however,  asserts  that  Gothe  sipned  against 
the  literary  character  of  a  much  greater  poet  than  Uhland,  viz. 
LudwigTieck;  and  he  adduces  this  as  one  proof  among  mROj 
of  his  favourite  thesis,  that  the  great  Oothe  reverenced  nothing 
in  the  universe  but  himself.  Now,  with  regard  to  Tieck,  Oothe 
certainly  seems  to  have  considered  himself  as  far  superior  to 
Tieck  as  he  considered  himself  inferior  to  Shakspeare.  It  was 
not  Gothe's  fashion  to  seek  the  applause  of  the  multitude  by  an 
affected  humility,  like  that  displayed  by  Caesar  when  he  rejected 
the  crown,  though  he  well  knew  that  he  deserved  it — but  he  has 
professed  the  greatest  admiration  of  Tieck's  genius,  and  shown 
us  besides  from  what  peculiar  circumstances  it  arose  that  he  and 
the  great  head  of  the  Romantic  school  never  became  so  cordial 
as,  from  their  mutual  admiration  of  each  other's  genius,  might 
have  been  expected.  We  extract  the  whole  passage  relative  to 
Tieck. 

TiECK. 

"  ^  1  have  a  great  affection  for  Tieck,'  said  Gpthe,  ^  and  I  verily 
believe  he  has  the  same  affection  for  me ;  but  there  is  something  jp  the 
relation  betwixt  us  that  certainly  should  not  be.  For  this  he  is  as 
h'ttle  to  blame  as  I  am  ;  the  misunderstanding  was  not  of  bis  seeking, 
neither  was  it  of  mine.  Other  influences  were  working  here,  and  the 
chief  of  these  seems  the  following. 

"  *'  When  the  Scblegels  had  acquired  a  name,  and  were  busy  with 
their  project  of  founding  a  new  school  of  literature,  I  was  too  powerful 
for  them,  and,  in  order  to  give  themselves  more  consequence,  they  were 
obliged  to  look  about  for  a  man  of  talent,  whom  they  might  set  up,  to 
boUrtbe  balance  against  me.  Such  a  man  they  found  in  Tieck,  an(|,  in 
order  to  make  him  stand  forward  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  with  sufficient 
prominence  as  opposed  to  me,  they  were  naturally  led  to  make  more  of 
him  than  he  really  was.  This  prejudiced  our  mutual  relation  not  a 
little ;  for,  by  such  means,  though  without  beine  properly  conscious  of 
it,  Tieck  was  put  into  a  false  position  with  regard  to  me. 

''  '  Tieck  possesses  talent  of  high  significancy,  and  no  person  can  be 
more  williug  than  I  am  to  acknowledge  his  merits;  but  when  bis  friends 
raise  him  above  himself,  and  set  him  up  as  a  counterpart  to  me,  they 
are  certainly  in  the  wrong.  I  say  this  with  all  modesty,  but  without 
phrase.  I  can  do  as  little  to  magnify  as  to  diminish  any  reputation  I 
may  deserve.  I  am  what  God  made  me.  It  were  equally  absurd  if  I 
should  compare  myself  with  Shakspeare,  who  made  himself  as  little  as  I 
made  myself,  and  who  is  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  to  whom  I  look  up,  and 
whmn  it  is  my  duty  to  reverence,* " 

To  those  who  really  do  consider  Gothe  as  very  far  superior  to 
Tieck,  and  yet  object  to  the  apparent  want  of  humility  in 
Gothe  so  expressing  his  sense  of  this  superiority  as  he  has  done 
in  the  above  passage,  we  merely  put  one  question :    Does  any 
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person  think  the  more  of  Robert  Bums  because  he  displayed  so 
little  knowledge  of  his  own  station  as  to  place  himself  beneath 
Shenatone  and  Ferguson?  There  is  a  certain  sort  of  modesty 
which  is  wisdom  in  a  youth  of  eighteen,  but  folly  in  a  man  of 
eighty. 

To  show  yet  more  fully  what  attention  Gothe  habitually  paid  to 
the  cotemporary  literature  of  his  own  country,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing advice  to  young  poets>  which  is  full  of  wisdom,  and  very 
characteristic  of  Gothe's  genius.  We  call  particular  attention  to 
the  expression  used  by  Gothe — ''  All  my  poems  are  poems  of 
the  occmsion.**  This  proposition  requires  no  comment  for  those 
who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  genetical  history  of  the  great 
poet's  works. 

Advice  to  Young  Poets. 

"  GQtbe  began  the  conversation  by  asking  roe  if  I  bad  made  no  poems 
during  this  summer  (1823).  I  answered,  that  I  had  made  a  few,  but  ou 
the  whole  had  felt  myself  little  disposed  for  any  great  exertion.  '  Have 
a  care,'  he  replied, '  of  devoting  yourself  to  a  great  xvork.  The  itch  of 
producing  an  opus  magnum  has  ruined)  and  ruins,  many  of  our  finest 
poetical  talents.  I  have  suffered  somewhat  from  this  disease  my&elf. — 
How  many  gems  of  thought  have  fallen  into  the  well  while  1  was  vainly 
planning  some  fancied  monumentum  cere  perenniiu  J  Had  I  written  all 
that  the  favourable  spirit  moved  me  to  write,  no  hundred  volumes  would 
have  been  space  for  it. 

** '  The  present  moment  will  have  its  rights ;  the  thoughts  and  feel* 
ings  that  daily  crowd  round  the  mind  of  a  true  poet  are  entitled  to  an 
expression  as  free  as  is  their  visiting.  But,  with  a  great  work  in  gesta-* 
tion,  nothing  else  can  be  attended  to ;  all  thoughts,  however  good,  are 
rejected,  that  do  not  bear  upon  that  one  object;  the  comfortable  enjoy- 
ment of  life  is  for  a  time  suspended.  How  much  intellectual  strength 
must  we  not  put  forth,  merely  to  lay  out  and  round  off  the  plan  of  a  great 
whole;  and  when  this  is  done,  how  seldom  do  we  find  the  favourable 
moment  in  which  power  of  thought  unites  with  quiet  of  mind  to  pro* 
duce  a  full^  unbroken  stream  of  poetic  expression  I  Very  often  the  poet 
finds,  after  years  of  thought  and  labour,  tkat  be  has  mistaken  himself  in 
his  whole  subject,  and  then  his  work  is  altogether  useless;  or,  perhaps, 
though  successful  in  some  parts,  where  the  materials  are  so  extensive,  he 
fails  in  others;  and  in  this  case  his  work  wants  completeness  as  a  whole^ 
and  the  good  suffers  owing  to  its  conjunction  with  the  bad.  The  labour 
and  sacrifice  ofhalf  a  life-time  may  thus  produce  nothing  but  discomfort 
and  mortification.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poet  takes  hold  of  the  pre-> 
sent  as  it  offers  itself,  he  cannot  fail  to  breathe  through  his  handiwork 
some  of  the  freshness  of  reality,  and  snatch  some  fugitive  trait  of  nature; 
or  should  he  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  please  neither  himself  nor  his  friends, 
why  then  he  may  throw  the  blotted  paper  into  the  fire  to-day,  and  write 
upon  parchment  to-morrow. 

"  *  There,  for  instance,  is  August  Hagen,  in  Konigsberg,  a  young 
poet  of    first-rate  talent — have    you    read   his  Alfried  and   Lisenaf 
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There  are  passages  in  that  poem  that  could  not  possibly  be  better )  the 
situations  on  the  Baltic,  and  every  thing  connected  with  that  locality, 
show  the  hand  of  a  master.  But  these  are  only  beautiful  passages;  as  a 
whole  no  one  can  relish  it.  And  what  exertions  has  it  not  cost  him  ? 
What  power  has  he  not  put  forth  upon  \0.  Yea,  he  has  almost  exhausted 
himself  on  that  one  work.  He  has  now  written  a  tragedy  !*  Here 
Gothe  smiled,  and  waited  a  moment  for  my  reply.  I  observed  that,  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  he  had  read  Hagen  a  similar  lecture  in  the 
Kvnst  und  Alttrlhvm,  and  advised  him  to  confine  himself  to  small  pieces. 
'  That  I  did,*  said  Gothe ;  '  but  do  you,  therefore,  imagine  that  these 
young  people  will  do  as  we  ancients  counsel  them  ?  Every  one  thinks  he 
ought  to  know  these  matters  best  himself,  and  on  the  rock  of  this  con- 
ceit many  a  fine  genius  has  gone  to  wreck.  But  this  is  not  the  time  for 
mere  stumbling  and  groping,  otherwise  we  worthy  fathers  had  pioneered 
In  vain.  Shall  we  be  always  seeking?  Is  the  wisdom  of  experience  to 
go  for  nothing?  Must  each  successive  adventurer  wander  through  the 
same  maze  of  error,  and  are  the  lighthouses  and  the  beacons  to  show 
their  lights  in  vain  ?  The  time  is  come  when  every  step  should  not  only 
lead  to  the  goal^  but  be  a  goal  in  itself. 

*' '  I  do  not  wish  to  schoolmaster  you,  but  I  would  help  you  if  I  can. 
Turn  over  in  your  mind  what  I  have  been  saying,  and  let  me  know  if  it 
suits  yon.  Be  faithful  in  little,  but  let  that  little  be  fresh  and  true,  and 
no  day  will  pass  without  its  balsam  of  poetic  enjoyment.  Do  not  con- 
sider yourself  too  high  even  for  the  Annuals  or  the  Magazines,  but 
always  follow  your  own  plan,  and  write  to,  not /or,  the  public. 

'*  '  The  world  is  so  great  and  so  rich,  and  life  is  so  manifold,  that 
there  will  be  no  want  of  suitable  occasions  for  poems.  But  your  little 
pieces  must  be  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  Gclegenheits-gedichte^^ihcY 
must  arise  from,  and  have  reference  to,  an  actual  occasion  of  life, — 
reality  must  afford  both  the  origination  of  their  existence,  and  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  they  are  moulded.  A  special  case  requires  nothing 
but  the  treatment  of  a  poet  to  become  universal  and  poetical.  All  my 
poems  are  Gelegenheits-gedkhte ;  they  were  all  motked  by^  and  have  all 
their  root  and  base  in,  reality.  Of  poems  that  are  conjured  out  of  the  air 
I  make  no  account. 

''  '  Let  me  not  be  told  that  the  actual  world  is  destitute  of  a  poetic 
interest.  It  is  the  great  triumph  of  genius  to  make  the  common  appear 
novel  by  opening  our  eyes  to  its  beauty.  Reality  gives  the  motive,  the 
hinging  points,  the  kernel;  but  to  create  a  beautiful  living  whole  out  of 
these  rough  materials,  that  is  the  work  of  the  poet.  You  know  Furn- 
stein,  who  has  been  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Naturdichtcr  (poet  of 
nature) ;  he  has  written  a  poem  on  the  cultivation  of  hops :  nothing 
more  pleasing,  more  neat,  can  be  conceived.  1  have  now  prescribed 
him  something  novel — songs  of  an  artisan,  you  may  call  it,  and  especially 
a  weaver's  song,  in  which  I  am  sure  he  will  succeed.  He  has  lived  from 
his  earliest  years  among  this  class  of  people, — he  knows  his  subject^ — 
he  is  master  of  his  materials.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  advantage  of 
small  pieces,  that  we  may  always  choose  a  subject  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  of  which  we  are  thoroughly  master.    A  great  work,  on  the 
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other  band,  makes  demands  of  a  much  more  serious  nature.  Every 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  construction  and  development  of  the  plan  must 
be  bandied  with  equal  truth  and  effect.  But  few  youthful  minds  are 
sufficiently  varied  and  comprehensive  in  their  knowledge  for  such  an 
attempt.  Manysidedness  is  the  fruit  of  riper  years.  Beware^  moreover, 
oFthe  tempting  ambition  of  original  invention.  He  who,  instead  of 
reality,  gives  us  his  view  of  reality,  who  writes  a  poem  or  a  romance  as 
the  vehicle  of  a  philosophy,  must  have  a  riper  mind  than  can  for  the  most 
part  be  looked  for  in  youth.  But,  when  we  take  the  materials  as  (hey 
are  offei^d  to  us,  the  work  goes  on  much  more  easily.  Facts  and  cha- 
racters are  received  from  tradition  ;  the  poet  has  merely  to  breathe  tbe 
breath  of  life  through  the  willing  members,  and  a  living  body  appears. 
He  is  thus  saved  from  a  thriftless  expenditure  of  his  own  spiritual  riches, 
and  much  is  left  within  to  the  mellowing  influence  of  time  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  sputtered  forth  in  troubled  fermentation.  The  cre- 
ative power  is  not  overstrained,  and  the  young  artist,  when  his  invention 
is  less  taxed,  can  apply  himself  with  so  much  the  more  carefulness  to  the 
execution.  I  would  even  advise  the  treatment  of  subjects  that  have 
been  so  often  treated  already  as  to  become  a  sort  of  common  property 
among  artists.  How  often,  for  instance,  has  Ipbigenia  been  handled, 
yet  without  repetition  !  And  if  twenty  great  painters  have  painted  the 
Madonna  and  Child^  not  one  of  these  Madonnas  is  superfluous.* " 

We  next  give  some  most  interesting  extracts  on  Tiedge,  the 
well-knovi'n  poet  of  Urania,  and  on  the  favourite  theme  of  his 
poem,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

TiEDOE — Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

**  One  morning  I  found  Gothe  writing  in  Frau  von  Spiegel's  album. 
After  reading  his  verses,  I  happened  to  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and 
found  a  small  poem  by  Tiedge,  quite  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  his  '  Ura- 
nia.' '  I  was  once  tempted,'  said  Gothe, '  to  write  a  few  verses,  perhaps 
not  in  the  most  Christian  temper,  beneath  these  lines  of  Tiedge's,  but 
my  better  spirit  prevailed,  and  I  am  glad ;  for  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that,  by  allowing  free  rein  to  a  reckless  sally,  I  have  given  offence  to 
many  excellent  men,  and,  doing  them  no  good,  have  done  much  harm 
to  myself. 

"  '  I  am  far,  however,  from  being  able  to  say  that,  on  this  occasion, 
I  have  not  received  pretty  considerable  provocation ;  for  there  was  a 
time  when  nothing  was  sung,  and  nothing  was  declaimed,  but  this 
Urania.  Come  when  you  please  into  the  study,  or  into  the  chamber, 
Urania  was  upon  the  table  3  you  saw  and  you  heard  nothing  but  Urania. 
I  should  be  the  very  last  man,  indeed,  to  be  willing  to  dispense  with  tbe 
faith  of  a  future  life — nay,  I  would  say  with  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  that  all 
those  are  dea<l,  even  for  the  present  life,  who  do  not  hope  for  a  future ; 
but  things  so  far  beyond  our  comprehension  as  these  are  not  suited  to 
become  the  subject  of  daily  contemplation  and  thought-distracting  spe-^ 
culation.  Further  I  say,  if  any  one  believe  in  the  continued  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death,  let  him  cherish  his  belief  in  quietness,  and  not 
make  it  an  occasion  of  conceit.    One  thing,  however,  I  learned,  from 
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the  talk  that  was  made  about  Tiedge  and  hw  Urania,  that  the  saints^  no 
less  than  the  nobility,  constitute  an  aristocracy.  I  found  stupid  womeD, 
who  were  proud  because  they  believed  in  immortaUty  Mrith  Tiedge,  and 
I  had  to  submit  myself  to  not  a  few  mysterious  catechizings  and  tea- 
table  lectures  on  this  point  j  I  cut  them  short,  however^  by  saying,  that 
I  could  have  no  objection  whatever  to  enter  into  another  state  of  exist- 
ence after  the  present  glass  had  run  out,  but  I  prayed  God  I  might  be 
spared  the  honour  of  meeting  any  of  those  there,  who  had  believed  in  it 
here :  for  in  that  case  my  purgatory  would  only  be  beginning  in  heaven. 
The  saints  would  flock  around  me  on  all  sides,  and  say— ^*  Were  We  not 
in  the  right  ?— did  we  not  prophesy  it  ?— has  not  everything  taken  place 
exactly  as  we  said  V — and,  with  such  conceited  clatter  aboot  one*s  ears, 
who  shall  insure  me  that,  even  in  heaven  itself,  I  shall  not,  within  half 
a  year,  die  of  ennui  ? 

"  <  To  occupy  one's  self  much  about  the  immortality  of  the  soni  and 
such  like  speculations,'  he  continued,  '  one  must  either  be  a  lord  or  a 
lady ;  for  people  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  and  especially  women,  have 
generally  very  little,  often  nothing  at  all,  to  do.  But  an  active  man, 
made  of  good  stuff,  who  is  seriously  intent  upon  being  and  doing  some- 
thing useful,  finds  sufficient  occupation  in  the  present  world,  and  deems 
it  wisest  to  let  the  future  world  rest  upon  itself.  Further,  speculations 
about  the  future  are  most  suitable  for  those  who  do  not  feel  themselves 
comfortable  in  the  present  >  and  I  could  almost  lay  a  wager,  that,  had 
Tiedge  been  more  fortunate  in  his  external  condition,  his  thoughts,  also, 
had  been  more  cheerful  and  more  healthy.'  *' 

These  observations  are  thrown  out  in  a  somewhat  light,  and 
what  may  appear  to  many  frivolous,  and,  on  so  serious  a  subject^ 
trifling,  and  even  profane  style.  But  how  worthily  Gothe  thoua;ht 
on  this  interesting  theme  appears  not  only  from  the  general  spirit 
of  his  works  (to  those  who  know  them),  and  from  the  well-knowa 
passage  about  Wieland  in  the  first  volume  of  Mrs.  Austin's  Cha- 
racteristics, but  also  from  another  most  express  and  clear  passage 
in  these  Conversations,  which,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
reverence,  and  the  correction  of  those  who  falsely  calumniate,  the 
name  of  Gbthe,  wc  beg  leave  here  to  subjoin : — 

'<  *  When  one  is  seventy  years  old,'  said  he,  with  great  cheerfulness, 
'  one  cannot  fail  at  times  to  think  upon  death.  This  subject  I  contem- 
plate in  the  most  perfect  peace,  for  /  have  the  Jirm  conviction  that  our 
soul  is  an  existence  of  indestructible  nature^  whose  working  is  from  eternity 
to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  that,  to  our  eyes  indeed,  seems  to  set,  but, 
properly  speaking,  never  sets,  shining  on  in  unchangeable  splendour.'  " 

We  add  a  few  observations,  bearing  a  somewhat  later  date,  on 
the  same  important  subject.  What  we  have  just  given  bears  date 
the  25th  February,  1824.  On  the  4lh  February,  1829,  Gothe 
was  found  by  his  *'  trusty  Eckart"  reading  Schubart,  the  natural 
historian.  After  praising  his  '*  common  sense  principle/'  as  op- 
posed to  the  systems  and  philosophies  so  much  in  vogue  in  Oer- 
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loan;^  GBthe  goes  otl  to  blame  him  for  mingling  up  religion  with 
philosophy,  and  this  gives  occasion  to  a  declaration,  on  Gothe's 
part,  of  the  principle  upon  which  he  was  inclined  to  base  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  whole  passage  is 
as  follows: — 

'*  *  Scbubart,  with  all  bis  merits,  has  one  fault.  Like  Hegel,  be  In- 
tisto  upon  drawing  the  Christian  religion  into  philosophy,  though  the 
province  of  the  one  is  quite  separate  from  that  of  the  other.  The  Chris- 
tiao  religion  is  a  mighty  instrument  in  itself,  by  help  of  which  human 
nature,  wbei^sunk  most  low  in  degradation  and  misery,  bas  once  and 
again  been  enabled  to  elevate  itself;  and  a  religion,  which  has  done 
this,  shows  itself  to  be  more  sublime  than  all  philosophy,  and  dependent 
upon  no  extrinsic  aid  from  that  quarter.  In  the  same  manner,  the  phi- 
losopher has  no  need  to  betake  himself  to  religion  in  order  to  prove  cer- 
tain great  doctrines  that  are  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  soul, 
e.  g.  its  duration  after  death.  Man  ought  to  believe  in  immortality — he 
has  a  right  to  do  so — it  is  a  dictate  of  his  nature— and  he  may  connect 
this  natural  belief  with  a  religious  faith ;  but  when  the  philosopher,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  vocation  as  an  investigator  of  the  htm  and  the  why  in 
boman  nature,  chooses  to  build  the  doctrine  of  immortality  on  a  mere 
historical  tradition  {Legende),  this  is  truly  weak,  and  can  do  nothing  for 
the  advance  of  truth.  To  my  mind,  the  conviction  of  the  immortality  • 
of  the  soul  seems  to  flow  from  the  idea  of  activity  $  for,  if  I  progress  in 
intellectual  activity  in  the  same  proportion  that  my  bodily  tenement 
weakens,  nature  seems  hereby  to  pledge  herself  to  bring  me  into  a  state 
of  existence  more  suitable  to  the  ripe  state  of  my  inward  man.' " — vol.  ii« 
pp.  55,  56* 

The  following  short:  passage  on  Lavater  makes  a  revelation  as 
to  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Blocksberg  Intermezzo,  which  had 
remaided  concealed  to  the  combined  erudition  of  Messrs.  Hay- 
ward,  Blackie^  and  Anster.  The  two  latter  gentlemen,  like  wise 
oracles,  say  nothing  at  all  upon  the  subject:  Hayward  says  the 
speaker  is  Herder,  but  it  appears  that  he  is  mistaken.  The  pas- 
sage in  the  interlude  is,  in  Anster*s  IVanslation,  as  follows  : — 

Cranb. 
"  I  seek  my  prey  in  waters  clear, 
I  seek  it  in  the  troubled  rivers, 
This  scene  is  my  delight,  for  here 
Are  devils  mixed  with  true  believers/' 

The  passage  in  the  Conversations  runs  thus : — 

Lavater. 

"  To-day  (17  February,  1829)  we  spoke  much  about  the  '  Gross- 
kopbteu.'  '  Lavater,'  said  Qotbe,  *  believed  in  Cagliostro  and  his 
miracles ;  and  when  at  last  his  impostures  were  bnMight  to  light,  Lavater 
maintained  that  this  was  another  Cagliostro— that  the  true  wonder- 
working Cagliostro  was  a  saint. 

'^  *  Lavater  was  an  honest  worthy  soul  (etn  herzUch  guier  Mami)^  but 
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be  was  subject  to  not  a  few  illusive  influences^  and  tbe  naked  truth  was 
not  a  tbing  for  bim ;  be  deceived  himself  and  others.  He  and  I  came 
at  last  to  a  complete  quarrel.  Tbe  last  time  I  saw  bim  was  in  Zurich  ; 
but  be  did  not  see  me.  I  was  so  disguised  that  be  would  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  recognise  me.  His  gait  was  like  tbe  stalk  of  a  crane^  and 
for  this  reason  i  introduced  bim  as  *'  Kranicb  *'  upon  tbe  Blocksberg.' 

"  I  asked  Gotbe  if  Lavater  bad  any  turn  for  tbe  observation  of  nature, 
as.  one  might  be  led  to  infer  from  bis  having  occupied  himself  so  much 
with  physiognomy.  *  Quite  tbe  contrary/  replied  Gotbe  ^  '  the  moral 
and  the  religious  was  bis  only  element.  Anything  that  his  book  contains 
about  tbe  skulls  of  brutes  belongs  to  me.'  '* 

We  may  conclude  our  extracts,  so  far  as  they  contain  criticisms 
on  distinguished  names  in  German  literature,  by  the  following 
just  vindication  of  Kotzebue,  whom  some  people  seem  inclined 
to  treat  as  a  mere  buffoon,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
Mr.  VV.  Taylor  made  a  god  of  him. 

KOTZEBUE.' 

"  1  praised  Kotzebue,  and  alluded  especially  to  his  Vfrwandsckqftctt 
and  bis  Fersohnung,  which  I  had  seen  at  tbe  theatre.  His  freshness  of 
view  into  tbe  realities  of  life,  the  happy  manner  in  which  be  seizes 
upon  its  most  interesting  situations,  and  the  truth  and  vigour  with  which 
he  often  paints  character,  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  no  common  praise. 
Gotbe  agreed.  '  What  has  lasted  for  twenty  years,'  said  be,  *  and  still 
preserves  its  popularity,  cannot  be  destitute  of  something  substantially 
good.  When  be  remained  in  his  own  proper  sphere,  and  did  not  ven- 
ture beyond  bis  depth,  Kotzebue  always  produced  something  good.  He 
and  Chodowiecki  were  of  the  same  genus;  both  were  roasters  in  paint- 
ing characters  and  scenes  of  every- day  life ,  but  when  tbey  meddled  with 
tbe  Greeks  and  tbe  Romans,  tbey  made  themselves  and  their  he/oes  ridi- 
culous. You  have  mentioned  his  Verwandschaftcn  and  bis  Verwknung  ; 
tbe  Kiiitgsberge  is  my  favourite  piece.  Whatever  may  be  said  against 
Kotzebue,  one  thing  cannot  be  denied — he  walked  through  life  with  his 
eyes  open.* 

"  On  another  occasion  Gotbe  coupled  Kotzebue  with  Iffland,  and 
spoke  of  them  both  with  great  respect.  '  If  people/  said  be,  '  will  insist 
on  having  things  what  tbey  were  never  intended  to  be,  Kotzebue  and 
Iffland  may  be  set  down  as  ciphers ;  but  if  we  would  wisely  distinguish 
one  genus  from  another,  we  must  be  convinced  that  we  may  have  to 
wait  long  before  two  men  of  such  decidedly  popular  talent  shall  again 
appear.  Of  Iffland's  pieces,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hagestoizen  is 
the  best ;  he  there  shows  that  be  was,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  capable 
of  ascending  from  the  common  prose  of  life  to  the  regions  of  the  ideal.' " 

The  following  remarks  on  the  value  of  literary  character  show 
by  what  a  high  and  pure  spirit  Gbthe  was  actuated  in  pur  uing 
his  poetical  calling: — 

On  tbe  Importance  of  Character  in  Literary  Men. 

*'  *  I  have  to  thank  my  excursions  into  the  realm  of  natural  history,' 
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ftftid  Gotbe,  *  for  the  kaowledge  of  bow  utterly  worthless  a  thing  human 
nature  is  in  respect  of  high  and  geoeroQs  motives.  By  coming  into  col- 
lision with  scientific  men,  I  learnt  too  soon  that  most  of  that  craft  reve- 
rence science  only  in  so  far  as  they  derive  their  subsistence  from  It,  and 
that  they  even  deify  error,  when  it  is  the  means  by  which  they  make 
their  bread. 

"  '  In  the  department  of  belles-ietires,  I  do  not  find  things  much  better. 
A  high  aim,  and  a  pure  unadulterated  sympathy  with  what  is  sound  and 
good,  are  there,  also,  phenomena  but  rarely  to  be  met  with.  One  upholds 
and  cherishes  another,  because  that  other  in  return  upholds  and  cherishes 
him;  that  which  is  truly  great  delights  them  not,  nay,  rather  they  hate 
it,  and  would  willingly  banish  it  from  the  world  altogether,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  rise  into  importance.  Such  is  the  mass — and  the 
few  that  rise  above  them  are  not  much  better. 

•*****,  who  possesses  great  talents,  and  yet  greater  erudition, 
might  have  done  much  good  to  our  literature.  But  his  vrant  of  charac- 
ter has  rendered  useless  to  the  nation  his  extraordinary  powers,  and  lost 
to  himself  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries. 

"  '  We  have  much  need  of  a  man  like  Lessing  -,  for  how  did  this  man 
support  himself  so  high  in  the  reputation  of  his  countrymen  ?  By  his 
character  and  his  consistency  alone.  Men  as  long-headed  and  as  culti- 
vated as  he  there  are  many,  but  where  will  you  find  such  a  character? 

**  'Many  have  plenty  of  cleverness,  and  plenty  of  knowledge,  but  they 
are  at  the  same  time  full  of  vanity,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  shal- 
low multitude  the  reputation  of  a  bel  esprit,  they  lose  all  shame  and  all 
reverence,  and  nothing  is  holy  before  their  reckless  wit. 

"  '  Madame  Genlis  was  therefore  quite  right  to  protest  against  the 
unbridled  licentiousness  of  Voltaire.  For  at  bottom,  however  clever  his 
profane  witticisms  may  be,  they  do  no  good  to  the  world, — ^tbey  form  a 
foundation  for  nothing ;  nay,  they  may  even  do  much  harm  by  confusing 
those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith,  and  taking  from  under  them  their  only 
stay. 

*'  *  And  then,  what  truly  do  we  know, — ^and  how  little  can  we  attain 
to  with  all  our  wit } 

"  '  Man  is  not  born  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
universe,  though  he  certainly  has  the  vocation  to  seek  the  point  where 
that  problem  begins,  and  then  to  circumscribe  himself  within  the  limits 
of  the  intelligible. 

*'  *  To  measure  the  operation  of  the  universe  is  a  work  far  beyond  his 
capacities,  and  to  inoculate  his  reason  into  the  mighty  whole  is,  from 
his  point  of  view,  a  most  vain  endeavour.  The  reason  of  man,  and  the 
reason  of  God,  are  two  very  dijferent  things, 

"  '  When  we  assume  human  freedom,  we  annihilate  the  omniscience 
of  God  ;  for  the  prescience  of  God  necessitates  the  course  of  my  actions 
to  be  in  accordance  with  that  prescience. 

"  '  I  mention  this  only  as  one  among  many  instances  how  little  we 
truly  know  even  on  subjects  wherein  ourselves  are  most  interested,  and 
how  delicate  a  thing  it  is  to  meddle  with  the  mysteries  of  God. 

"  *  Neither  ought  we  to  imagine  that,  because  we  have  arrived  at  a 
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high  and  comprefaeusive  priDtiple^  we  are  therefore  caUed  apbti^  on  ill 
occasionsi  to  proclaim  it  td  the  world.  Only  In  so  far  as  iiien  can  make 
a  good  use  of  thith  oaght  they  to  be  Entrusted  with  it.  ^  Maxims  which 
the  many  cannot  understand^  we  should  keep  to  ourselves,  but  tlbt  there- 
fore a|  a  mere  fruitless  Capital  i  they  may  and  must  exercise  an  influence 
upon  ail  we  do,  like  the  mild  sheen  of  a  hidden  sun.''  ** 

Next  comes  a  morceaU  dr  two  for  the  students  of  Fauit — all 
invaluable. 

Faust. 

'*  <  Faust,*  said  he,  *  is  something  altogether  incommensurable,  and  all 
attempts  to  bring  it  more  within  the  region  of  the  understanding  are  in 
vain«  It  would  be  well  also  if  the  readers  of  this  work  would  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  first  part  had  its  origin  in  a  somewhat  dark  condition  of 
the  writer's  mind.  .  But  it  is  this  very  indistinctness  {dieses  Dmikel)  that 
charms  men,  and  Faust  is  not  the  only  insoluble  problem  on  which  they 
delight  to  exercise  their  wits.' " 

And  in  another  passage^  which  we  cannot  at  present  lay  our 
hands  on,  he  advises  £ckermann  not  to  plague  hihis^lf  too  much 
dbout  Faust,  denft  ts  ist  folles  Zeug!  il  is  strange  stuff! 

The  following  observation  made  by  Eckermann^  and  confiritied 
by  the  assent  of  Gothe,  on  occasion  of  the  fourth  act  of  the 
second  part  of  Faust  being  finished,  deserves  attention. 

** '  Iff  as  you  say,  the  fourth  act  is  an  isolated  world  in  itself»  it  will  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  For  at  bottom^  what  is 
Auerbach*B  Cellar,  or  the  Witches'  Kitchen,  or  the  Blocksberg,  or  the 
Imperial  Diet,  or  the  Masquerade,  <tr  the  Paper-money,  or  the  Laboratory, 
or  the  classical  Walpurgis  Night,  or  the  Helena,  but  each  a  little  world 
for  itself,  independent  the  one  of  the  other,  though  not  without  a  mutnal 
bearing  the  one  on  the  other  ?  The  poet  is  chiefly  concerned  to  give 
expression  to  a  world  as  multifarious  as  possible,  and  he  makes  use  of 
the  fable  of  a  great  hero  merely  as  a  thread  to  go  through  the  whole,  on 
which  he  may  string  whatever  he  best  can.  The  Odyssey  and  Gil  Bks 
are  constructed  on  this  principle.' '' 

And  again. 

'' '  Truly,'  said  I, '  this  second  part  of  Faust  reveals  a  much  more  rich 
world  than  is  contained  in  the  first.' 

*' '  How  could  it  be  otherwise  V  said  Gothe.  '  The  first  part  is 
almost  entirely  subjective  $  it  proceeded  from  an  individual  whose  mind 
was  captive  to  the  influence  of  violent  emotion,  and  I  verily  believe  it  is 
the  indistinctness  which  arises  from  this  state  of  mind  that  makes  it  so 
popular  with  the  generality  of  poetry  readers,  tn  the  second  part, 
again,  there  is  almost  no  suDJectivity ;  a  more  elevated,  more  expanded, 
more  clear,  and  less  impassioned  world  is  here  revealed,  and  ke  who  has 
not  seen  something  and  lived  somethingt  will  be  able  to  make  nothing  of 
it:* 

*  Wtr  sirfc  fritftt  etwat  nmgethan  ttnd  einiges  irkbt  kdt,  wlrd  nichu  damH  anxu- 
fangm  w'imn. 
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"  '  No  person  need  try  to  read  it/  I  replied/ '  who  bas  not  had  some 
experience  in  the  art  of  thinking;  and  I  should  also  imagine  that  a  little 
learning  would  be  very  useful.  1  am  glad  now^  that  I  gate  myself  the 
tronble  to  read  Schilling's  bbok  on  the  Catiti,  and  that  I  am  ihus  able 
to  understand  what  your  meaning  is,  in  that  famous  passage  of  th& 
classical  Walpnrgis  Night.' 

*' '  I  have  ^ways  found/  Said  Gdthe  with  a  smile,  *  that  it  is  good  to 
knew  something.'  '• 

We  next  encounter  something  goocl,  on  tbe  character  and 
exertions  of  a  man  whom  the  student  of  foreign  literature  can 
never  naibe  without  respect;  and^  following  upon  that,  some- 
thing even  better  on  the  general  Subject  of  popularity p  and  on 
tbe  popularity^  or  rather  non-popularity  of  Obthe's  worKs  in  par- 
ticular. Besides  Gbthe's  own  voice  on  this  subject,  we  have 
some  very  sensible  and  sound  remarks  from  Eckermann. 

Cablyle  and  Gothb's  Populabity* 

'*  *  It  i^joices  me/  said  Gdthe,  *  to  contemplate  bow  the  ancient  pe- 
dantry of  tbe  Scotch  has  of  late  years  given  place  to  a  spirit  of  serioi^s 
and  profound  investigation  {Ernst  mid  GrundUchkeit.)  When  I  bethink 
me  how  the  Edinburgh  critics  treated  my  works  only  a  few  years  ago^ 
and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  consider  what  Carlyle  has  done  for  German  lite- 
rature, the  progress  which  they  have  made  to  tbe  better  seems  really 
extraordinary^' 

*' '  What  I  most  admire  In  Carlyle,'  replied  I,  '  is  the  spirit  and  cha- 
racter which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  hijs  exertions.  His  only  object  is 
to  improve  and  advance  his  nation  in  intellectual  culture,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  his  excursions  into  the  regions  of  foreign  literature,  he  does  not 
seek  to  lay  hold  so  much  of  mere  originality  of  genius,  as  of  a  high 
development  of  moral  and  spiritual  culture.' 

*'  *  Yes,'  said  Gothe,  '  the  spirit  with  which  he  goes  to  work  is  pecu- 
liarly valuable.  What  a  noble  earnestness  does  he  display  i  how  se- 
riously has  he  studied  us!  He  knows  our  literature  almost- better  than 
we  know  it  ourselves  |  at  all  events,  we  have  no  one  in  this  country 
who  has  done  so  much  for  English  literature,  as  Carlyle  has  for  German 
literature  in  England.' 

"  '  Tbe  essay,'  I  replied  (in  the  Foreign  Review),  *  is  written  with  a 
fire  and  with  an  emphasis  which  plainly  show  how  many  prejudices  and 
contradictions  are  yet  to  be  overcome.  Malignant  critics  and  bad  trans- 
lators seem  to  have  combined  in  raising  a  fvma  against  poor  Meister. 
But  Carlyle  is  a  match  for  them  all/  To  the  often  repeated  siUinesS  thai 
no  woman  of  noble  birth,  or  high  feeling,  would  dare  td  read  Meister, 
he  replies  with  all  cheerfulness, '  that  the  argument  ab  esse  ad  posse  is 
surely  as  good  in  literature  as  in  logic,  and  that  a  book  which  was  the 
familiar  study  of  such  a  woman  as  the  late  queen  of  Prussia  might  be 
safely  put  into  the  hands  of  any  English  lady,  however  {Precise/ 

'' '  Carlyle  has  studied  Meister  thoroughly,  and,  convinced  as  he  is  of 
the  great  value  of  the  book,  it  is  bis  wish,  that  its  circulation  laay  beoomte 
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more  general,  and  that  every  man  of  cultivated  mind  may  derive  the 
same  bene6t  from  it  that  be  has  himself  derived. 

"  Gothe  drew  me  to  the  window  to  give  me  an  answer. 

'€  t  i^y  gQQJ  friend/  says  he,  *  1  will  take  this  opportunity  of  letting 
you  into  a  secret,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  save  you  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  trouble,  and  be  of  use  to  you  as  long  as  you  live.  My 
WORKS  NXVER  CAN  BE  POPULAR  j  be  wbo  imagines  that  they  ever  will 
be  so,  and  acts  on  this  principle,  is  in  the  wrong.  They  were  dcH 
written  for  the  mass,  but  only  for  individual  men  who  have  like  long- 
ings and  like  seekings,  and  whose  mind  has  taken  a  similar  directioo.' 

**  He  was  proceeding  to  go  on  in  the  same  strain,  when  a  young  lady 
entered  and  drew  him  into  a  conversation.  I  addressed  myself  to  others 
of  the  company,  and  in  a  short  time  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

''  I  can  give  no  account  of  what  was  said  at  table ;  Gothe's  words 
lay  in  my  mind,  and  occupied  all  my  thoughts. 

"  Truly,  thought  I,  such  a  writer  as  he  is,  a  mind  of  such  elevaticwi 
and  of  such  comprehensiveness,  how  can  he  ever  be  popular !  At  most, 
fragments  of  him  alone  can  become  popular !  A  song,  perhaps,  which 
a  merry  comrade  sings  to  his  brother,  or  a  love-sick  maiden  to  her  lover« 
may  be  popular  with  them,  and  even  that  song  can  never  go  beyond  the 
sphere  of  those  who  nnderstand  what  song  is. 

*'  And  when  we  look  at  the  matter  rightly,  is  not  this  the  case  with 
every  thing  of  an  extraordinary  nature  ?  Is  Mozart  popular?  is  Raphael 
popular !  And  do  men  in  general  go  beyond  a  mere  snapping  at  the 
works  of  such  original  founts  of  inexhaustible  spiritual  life  ? 

**  Yes,  I  went  on  to  think,  Gothe  is  in  the  right !  Taking  him  in  his 
whole  compass,  it  is  impossible  that  he  ever  can  be  popular,  and,  as  he 
himself  says,  his  works  are  only  for  individual  men  who  have  like  long- 
ings and  like  seekings,  and  whose  mind  has  taken  a  similar  direction 
with  his  own. 

''  Gothe's  '%orks,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  he  said  to  be  written  for 
minds  of  an  observing  and  contemplative  nature,  who  are  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature, 
and  to  investigate  their  laws.  They  are,  in  some  parts,  thongh  certainly 
not  as  a  whole,  intended  for  hearts  capable  of  passionate  enjoyment, 
wbo  seek  in  the  poet  for  the  highest  and  the  deepest  woe  of  human 
feeling.  They  are  for  young  poets^  who  are  studying  the  art  of  expres- 
sion, and  seeking  to  know  how  any  subject  may  be  handled  according  to 
the  rules  of  art«  They  are  for  critics,  who  receive  in  them  a  living 
pattern,  what  maxims  are  to  be  applied,  and  how  they  are  to  be  applied, 
in  literary  judgment,  so  that  a  criticism  may  be  at  once  interesting  and 
pleasing.  They  are  for  the  artist,  whose  mind  they  are  peculiarly  fitted 
to  enlighten,  besides  that^  in  them,  he  finds  the  true  principles  of  art, 
and  the  rules  that  render  objects  fit  or  unfit  for  artistical  treatment. 
They  are,  in  fine,  for  the  natural  philosopher,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  great  discoveries  which  he  will  there  find  recorded,  but  specially 
hecause  in  these  works  he  will  find  a  method  laid  down  and  acted  upon, 
according  to  which  a  sound  mind  may  proceed  in  forcing  nature  to  dis- 
close her  mysteries.'* 
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We  shall  conclude  this  interesting  extract  by  another  verjr  short 
passage  on  *'  popularity/'  taken  from  another  part  of  the  work. 

"  Every  thing  that  is  very  great  and  very  wise  can  exist  only  in  a 
minority.  There  have  been  ministers  who,  with  the  people  and  king 
both  against  tbem^  have  carried  their  own  mighty  plans  into  execution 
by  the  energy  of  a  single  mind.  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  imagine  that 
reason  {Vemut^)  should  ever  become  popular.  Passions  and  feelings 
may  become  popular,  but  reason  will  always  be  in  the  possession  only 
of  the  privileged  few/* 

We  conclude  with  the  last  words  recorded  by  our  worthy 
memorialist.  They  were  uttered  in  the  beginning  of  the  same 
month,  on  the  £2nd  of  which  Gbthe  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
in  March,  1832. 

^  Our  conversation  turned  on  the  idea  of  destiny  in  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy. 

*' '  This  idea/  said  Gothe,  '  no  longer  squares  with  our  habits  of 
thinking ;  It  is  obsolete,  and  besides,  it  is  contrary  to  our  religious  con- 
▼ictk>ns.  When  a  modem  poet  makes  use  of  such  ancient  ideas  for 
oar  stage,  it  always  carries  with  it  the  air  of  affectation.  It  is  a  dress 
that  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and,  like  the  Roman  toga,  however  suita- 
ble in  its  day  and  generation,  can  never  hope  to  be  revived  amppg.us. 

"  *  We  moderns  should  do  better  to  say  with  Napoleon,  that  politics 
is  fate.  But  let  us  beware  of  falling  into  the  error  of  our  latest  iUterO' 
teurs,  who  confound  politics  with  poetry,  or  at  least  maintain  that  poli- 
tics is  a  fitting  subject  for  poetry.  The  English  poet  Thomson  wrote  a 
?ery  good  poem  on  the  Seasons,  but  a  very  bad  one  on  Liberty;  and 
this  not  from  a  want  of  poetry  in  the  poet,  but  from  a  want  of  poetry  in 
the  subject. 

'^ '  A  poet  who  means  to  be  active  in  politics  must  surreiyler  himself 
to  a  party ;  and  so  soon  as  he  does  this  be  is  lost  for  ever  as  a  poet :  he 
must  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  bis  unshackled  spirit  and  bis  unprejudiced 
view  of  human  affairs,  and  allow  the  cap  of  narrowness  and  oigotry  to 
be  drawn  over  his  ears. 

"  '  A  poet  will  love  his  country  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  but  the 
native  country  of  his  poetical  powers  and  his  poetical  exertions  is  the 
good,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful ;  that  is  not  tied  down  to  any  particu- 
lar province  or  any  particular  land,  but  is  seized  by  him  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found.  He  is  in  this  respect  like  the  eagle,  who  hovers  with  free 
glance  over  many  lands,  and  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  no  concern, 
whether  the  hare  on  which  he  is  about  to  pounce  runs  over  Prussian 
or  Saxon  soil. 

''  *  Further,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  those 
phrases : — Love  your  country — Be  an  active  patriot — and  so  forth.  If  a 
poet  has  employed  himself  during  a  long  life  in  combating  pernicious 
prejudices,  overcoming  narrow  views,  elevating  the  intellect,  and  puri- 
fying the  taste  of  his  country,  what  could  he  possibly  do  better  than 
this  ?     How  could  he  be  more  patriotic  ?    To  make  such  impertinent 
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aad  unthankful  demands  upon  a  poet  i$  as  if  I  Hhoold  clenaaiid  of  the 
head  of  a  regiment  to  beqome  a  ringleader  in  all  political  novelties  and 
neglect  thereby  his  soldiers  and  their  discipline.  The  bead  of  a  regi- 
ment ought  to  have  no  other  fatherland  thiin  his  regiment,  and  his  best 
way  to  become  a  patriot  is  to  have  no  concern  with  politics,  but  in  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  direct  his  whole  ener- 
gies to  the  training  and  conservation  of  hie  troops,  to  the  end  that,  when 
his  fatherland  really  requires  their  service^  they  may  be  able  to  acquit 
themselves  like  men. 

*' '  I  hate  all  intermeddling  with  subjects  that  one  does  not  under- 
stand, as  I  hate  siq  itself;  and  of  all  intermeddling  bunglers^  political 
bunglers  are  to  me  the  most  odious,  for  their  handiwork  involves 
thousands  and  millions  in  destruction. 

'• '  You  know  well  that  it  is  not  my  custom  to  concern  myself  much 
about  what  people  say  or  write  of  me  j  but  I  have  heard^  and  I  know  very 
v?«U  tl^Ht,  thppgh  I  have  worked  like  a  slave  all  my  life  long  (so  JMer  ich 
es  mir  auch  mein  Lebelang  hahe  werden  lassen),  there  are  nevertheless  cer- 
tain people,  who  consider  all  that  I  have  done  as  worse  than  nothing, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  I  have  uniformly  refused  to  mix  my- 
self up  with  party  politics.  To  please  these  gentlemen,  I  must  have 
become  a  member  of  a  Jacobin  club>  afid  a  preacher  of  murder  and 
bloodshed  1  J^ut  enough  of  this  sorry  theme,  lest  I  should  loae  my 
reason  in  attempting  to  reason  against  that  which  is  altc^tber  unrea- 
sonable." 

This  criticism  on  the  conqection  between  politicsi  poetry,  and 
patriotism,  seems  to  us  not  altogether  distinguished  by  that 
soundness  and  comprehensiveness  of  judgment  for  which  Gothe 
is  so  remarkable.  It  were  well  that  he  had  let  politics  alone 
altogether;  for,  when  he  exclaims  against  catholic  emancipation, 
palliates  the  alave  tradoi  and  denies  that  freedom  and  patriotism 
are  proper  subjects  for  the  Muse,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  shows  the  aristocrat  somewhat  too  prominently,  and  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  pretty  considerably  one-sided.  But  this  is  a  long 
chapter,  and  we  may  have  occasion  to  say  something  on  it  in  our 
next  number.  Meanwhile,  if  our  readers  shall  have  derived  half 
the  pleasure  from  reading  these  extracts  that  we  have  enjoyed  in 

Eenning  them,  we  have  done  good.    The  Reviewer  seldom  has 
is  labours  sweetened  by  such  a  treat. 


(  sr ) 


Art.  II. — 1.  Anti^uites  Mexicaines.  Relation  da  inns  Expidu 
iions  du  Capitaine  Dupaix,  ordonnies  en  1805,  1806,  1807, 
aecompagnie  des  detsins  de  Castaneda,  Membre  des  trois  Ex^ 
piditioMs  et  Dessinaieur  du  Musie  de  Mexico;  avec  des  Note$ 
explicaiives  et  autres  Documents  par  MM.  Baradere^  De  St. 
Priest,  ei  plusieurs  Foya^eurs.  Fol.  Parts.  1834-5.  Au  Bu- 
reau des  Antiquit^s  Mexicaines. 

£.  Voyage  Pittoresque  et  ArcMolog^que  dans  le  Mexique.  Par 
C.Nebel,  Architecte.  Lithographic  par  les  Artistes  les  plus  dis- 
tingu6s  de  Paris.     Paris.     Fo).     Livraisons  1 ,  2,  3,  4.    1835. 

3.  Colleccion  de  las  Andquedades  Mexicanas  que  ecsisten  en  el 
Museo  Nacionaly  dan  a  luz  Isidro  Icaza  e  Isidro  Gondra,  lito- 
grafiadas  por  Federico  Waldeck  e  iinpresas  por  Pedro  Robert;, 
Mexico,  1827—1835. 

TpB  subject  cooiprebended  in  the  three  important  works  which 
we  have  made  the  text  of  the  ensuing  article,  will  be  found  ta 
possess  those  features  of  novelty  and  originality  which  we  deem 
of  paramount  importaqcei  in  order  to  attract  public  attention  to 
any  antiquarian  subject  whatever.  The  antiquarian  discoveries 
recently  made  in  Spanish  America  may,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
inquiry,  be  at  once  pronounced  to  be  equal  in  interest  and  im* 
portance  to  those  Egyptian  discoveries  to  which  we  have  called 
the  a^ention  of  our  readers — while  so  lately  recording  the  last 
triumphs  in  this  department,  of  Ro^sellini  and  Champollion.  If 
the  fovmer  investigation  were  cfilcul^ited  to  startle  the  reader  by 
the  uqiq^e  novelty  of  the  historical  incidents  and  personages 
which  it  summoned  up  before  his  eyes  as  by  the  spell  of  a  ma- 
gician— the  factq,  historical  or  otherwis6|  which  the  present  in-* 
vestigation  is  calculated  to  bring  to  light,  will  be  found  not  less 
startling  by  their  noveltyi  tlian  curious  by  their  antiquarian  coin- 
cidences, and  important  by  their  mythological^  historical,  and 
gfograpMcal  revelations.  The  subject  of  Mexican  antiquities 
possesses  moreover  the  advantage  of  being  less  hackneyec)  than 
the  subjectof  Egyptian  antiquities.  It  is  con^parati vely  a  virgin  soil. 
Thfl  golden  ore  remains  in  the  mine,  little  worked  and  scarcely 
knowp.  The  searching  eye  of  some  few  antiquarians  has  indeed 
bean  enabled  to  discover  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  burie^  metaU 
But  they  have  either  seen  it  dimly  through  the  dark  and  ob- 
structed channels  by  which  they  obtained  access  to  it,  or  have 
themselves  contributed  to  render  it  undistinguishable  by  the  pub-* 
lie,  by  encumbering  it  with  new  mountains  of  pedantic  lumber, 
in  the  very  act  of  digging  downwards  to  the  buried  treasures. 
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To  the  public  generally  the  mine,  rich  as  it  is  in  the  most  pre- 
cious veins  of  antiquarian  information,  may  be  considered  as  all 
but  closed.  Mexican  antiquities,  for  reasons  which  may  be 
briefly  stated,  may  be  pronounced  a  sealed  book.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  a  new  light  of  interpretation  on  its  mys^ 
lerious  pages  that  this  ({aper  is  undertaken.  In  pursuing  the  in- 
vestigation we  shall  endeavour  to  keep  in  view  the  same  guiding 
principle  by  which  we  were  governed  while  bringing  out  into 
high  relief  the  most  novel  points  of  Egyptian  discovery,  namely, 
that  of  popularising  the  subject — by  divesting  it  of  the  volumi- 
nous and  repulsive  pedantry  by  which  it  has  been  hitherto  over- 
laid. If  we  have  triumphautly  appealed  to  the  chief  character- 
istics of  our  previous  Egyptian  investigation,  viz.  the  startling 
novelty  of  producing  a  new  volume  in  the  roll  of  history,  and  of 
eliciting,  as  it  were,  a  new  Pagan  Genesis,  concurrent  with  and 
corroborative  of  the  Bible,  we  think  that,  before  we  have  con- 
cluded, we  shall  establish  the  fact  that  this  investigation  is  imbued 
with  the  same  popular  character  of  excitement  and  attractive- 
ness. 

The  first  circumstance  calculated  to  rouse  surprise  on  survey- 
ing the  stupendous^  grotesque,  or  magnificent  monuments  of  a 
by-gone  people,  to  which  the  illustrations  of  the  volumes  which 
head  our  article  introduce  the  reader,  is  the  carelessness  or  the 
supineness  with  which  they  have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded. 
Robertson,  impressed  with  the  same  incredulous  feeling,  or  be- 
trayed by  the  Spaniards,  whose  interest  at  that  time  it  was  to 
keep  him  in  the  dark,  went  so  far^n  his  History  of  America  as  to 
say,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  the  ekent  of  New  Spain,  any  monu- 
ment, or  vestige  of  building,  more  ancient  than  the  Conquest ; 
that  the  temple  of  Cbolula  "  was  nothing  but  a  mound  of  solid 
earth,  without  any  facing  or  any  steps,  covered  with  grass  or 
shrubs  ;'*  and  that  "  the  houses  of  the  people  in  Mexico  were 
but  huts,  built  with  turf  or  branches  of  trees,  like  those  of  the^ 
rudest  Indians.  The  same  acute  and  cautious  historian  merely' 
observes,  in  a  cursory  manner,  that  *'  the  unfortunate  Boturiori 
made  an  amazing  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps,  paintings,  tribute- 
rolls,  calendars,  &c.  which  were  lost.*'  In  another  passage  he 
treats  as  a  matter  of  great  suspicion  the  authenticity  of  the  chro- 
nological wheel,  by  which  the  Mexicans  computed  time;  a 
specimen  of  which  was  published  by  Carrieri ;  while  the  monu- 
ment itself  was  actually  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bullock. 
"  If  it  be  genuine,"  he  coldly  says,  it  proves  that  the  Mexicans 
bad  arbitrary  characters,  which  represent  several  things  besides 
numbers."  It  fe  surprising  that  so  acute  a  critic  as  Robertson 
did  not  feel  some  suspicion  before  he  hazarded  such  contemptu- 
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0U8  decisions,  that  be  was  either  misinformed  or  too  precipitate 
in  his  judgment. 

A  fact,  which  he  himself  states,  ought  to  have  impressed  him 
with  due  circumspection.  Referring  to  the  Mexican  people, 
who,  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  were  really  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
comparatively  with  the  Tulteques  whom  they  superseded,  be  yet 
is  forced  to. admit  that  the  Mexicans,  clearly  deriving  their  insti- 
tutions from  the  Tulteques,  were  advanced  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  beyond  the  then  extant  points  of  European 
ciijliaation  in  two  most  distinguishing  ^  particulars,  namely,  in  re- 
gard to  their  well-established  police,  embracing  a  regular  supply 
of  water  and  sewers,  and  in  regard  to  the  regular  posts  that  they 
bad  established.  Since  the  period  of  Kobertson  new  lights  have 
been  successively  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  the  vague  mists  of 
incredulous  ignorance,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  recorded  these 
disproved  opinions,  have  been  cleared  away.  Humboldt  has 
since  then  published  his  amusing  and  eloquent  account  of  the 
monuments  that  still  exist  in  central  America.  A  Spanish  writer, 
very  little  known,  named  Del  Rio,  in  AgliO  published  his  **  De-  /  /  .'  '^ 
scription  of  the  Ruins  of  an  Ancient  City,  lately  discovered  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala."  This  last  work,  although  it  may 
be  said  to  have  been  scarcely  published  in  this  country,  and 
at  all  events  to  have  lapsed  into  a  condition  of  obscurity,  supplies 
more  curious  and  valuable  information  than  Humboldt  on  the 
subject.  Since  then  the  English  public  have  been  made  par- 
tially more  familiar  with  their  existence  and  their  characteristics 
by  the  exhibition  of  Mexican  Antiquities  brought  by  Mr.  Bullock 
to  this  country.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  say  that  the  exhi* 
bition  tended  to  impart  rather  a  low  idea  of  Mexican  proficiency 
in  the  arts, — that  it  was  calculated  to  confound  two  race&of  people 
— (the  conquerors  and  the  conquered}--both  totally  distinct, — and 
still  to  retain  in  shadow  the  truth  which  has  rapidly  dawned  on 
the  world  of  antiquarian  literature,  that  there  exist  in  New  Spain 
the  monuments  of  a  highly  civilized  people  who  preceded  the 
Mexicans,  as  stupendous,  as  tasteful,  and  as  wonderful,  as  those 
of  Egypt.  Since  the  last-mentioned  work,  those  which  head  our 
article  have  been  published.  They  demonstrate  that  the  attention 
of  the  learned  world  has  been  thoroughly  awakened  to  the. in* 
terests  and  importance  of  the  subject. 

NebeFs  Archaeological  Voyage,  though  extremely  limited  in 
the  amount  of  its  illustrations,  is  the  most  splendid  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  details.  But  the  most  authentic  and  complete  ac- 
count  which  we  have  of  these  monuments  results  from  a  commis- 
sion sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  them,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Spanish  government.     It  was  headed  by  Dupaix, 
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who  has  published  an  ample  account  of  tbr«o  scientific  expeditiona 
undertaken  by  him  for  their  investigation.  To  these  results  aiaj 
be  added  the  fruits  of  an  additional  conamission  confided  by  the 
local  Mexican  government  to  M«  Baradere.  They  however  add 
little  to  the  facts  collected  by  Dupaix,  who  must  in  truth  be  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  and  best  authority  for  all  legitimate  inferences 
on  this  subject.  The  illustrations  of  Dupaix  are  embodied  in  the 
magnificent  and  expensive  work  entitled  ^'  Antiquitis  Mexicainet/' 
printed  in  Paris^  and  published  in  numbers  at  the  Bureau  de$ 
Antiquites  Mexicaines.  This  work  is  one  of  those  which  we 
have  deemed  necessary  to  place  at  the  head  of  our  article.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparently  official  mantle  thus  attractively 
thrown  over  the  French  publication  in  question,  we  are  bound  in 
justice  to  tear  away  its  masquerade  dress,  and  to  state  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  reprint  of  Augustin 
Aglio's  illustrations  drawn  from  the  work  of  Dupaix,  and  already 
incorporated  with  the  great  work  of  Lord  Kingsborough^  entitled 
"  Mexican  Antiquities."  A  little  variety  is  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  colouring  the  drawings,  and  by  occasionally  imparting  to  them 
picturesque  (and  therefore,  as  we  apprehend,  deceptive)  eflFects. 
The  descriptions  attached  to  the  Parisian  illustrations  are  of  oo 
great  depth  or  value,  but  they  have  the  merit  of  being  perspn 
ouous  in  meaning  and  brief  in  form.  They  possess  thereby  the 
superior  advantage  of  being  publishable,  which  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  work  is  not.  The  work  of  the  noble  Lord  possesses 
characteristics  quite  sufficient  to  repel  the  most  determined  book- 
devourer  from  attempting  to  surfeit  on  the  gigantic  meal  embo- 
died in  its  voluminous  pages.  It  is  in  reality  an  ill-arranged,  un« 
digested  mass  of  every  class  of  contribution,  in  which  the  editorial 
work  and  the  scissors  and  pasts  work  are  confusedly  blended, — in 
half  a  dozen  languages,  some  translated,  some  not  translated — with 
notes  piled  upon  notes,  producing  ''confusion  worse  confounded." 
The  mischief  is  considerably  augmented  by  an  extraordinary  theory 
which  pervades  all  the  original  composition,  and  of  the  truth  of 
which  the  noble  author  appears  to  have  been  as  convinced  as  of 
any  truth  in  holy  writ.  This  theory  is,  that  America  was.  peopled 
by  the  ten  Jewish  tribes  carried  away  by  Salmanazer,  king  of 
Assyria  \.  and  that  not  only  the  Mexicans,  but  the  founders  of  the 
extraordinary  monuments  preserved  in  the  illustrations  of  bis 
lordship's  work,  were,  Jews.* 

It  is  from  the  combined  series  of  works  which  we  have  tlius 
recapitulated  and  described  that  we  mean  to  derive  the  argu- 
ments, inferences,  and  propositions  of  this  paper.     Our  object 

*  See  the  Review  of  Lord  KitigsboroiigU's  Work,  in  our  l?Ui  Number,. p.  90— If  4. 
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wiH  bci  we  repeat,  to  popularize  the  subject;  to  extract  the 
sterling  metal  from  the  drossy  matter  which  surrounds  it ;  to  ex«« 
tricate  it  from  th^  re?ohiu^  mass  of  learned  pedantry  and  theore* 
tical  absurdity  by  which  it  is  at  present  overwhelmed ;  and  to 
impart  to  it,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  humble  power,  the  brilliancy  and 
concentration  which  are  indispensable  requisites  for  attracting 
public  attention. 

We  have  said  that  this  is  an  inquiry  almost  new  to  the  public ; 
we  can  adduce  an  extraordinary  mstance  of  the  ignorance  pr^ 
vailing  among  literary  and  scientific  men  in  general  of  the  im** 
mense  sources  of  information  from  which  they  nave  been  excluded 
by  the  voluminous  pedantry  employed  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
after  the  publication  of  Lord  Kmgsborough's  work,  that  is  to  say 
in  1831,  that  a  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette  announced 
a  great. discovery  by  a  certain  Colonel  Galindo  in  New  Spain* 
This  gentleman,  going  out  one  fine  morning  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palenque,  stumbled  on  the  ruins  of  an  aUcient  city,  nearly  as 
wonderful  in  the  architectural  details  as  those  of  Egyptian 
Thebes*  The  discovery  was  announced  with  great  pomp,  and 
the  correspondent  of  the  Review  in  question,  which  is  one  of 
great  circulation,  promised,  on  behalf  of  the  colonel,  to  suppTy 
a  series  of  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  this  astounding  dis- 
covery. Unfortunately  the  result  of  the  colonel's  morning  ad^ 
venture  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  mare's  nest  The  fact  is, 
that  Lord  Kipgsborough's  work,  published  a  year  before  thia 
event,  gave  the  most  ample  and  minute  details,  in  a  series  of  illus- 
trations by  Aglio,  the  artist,  of  the  identical  ruins  stumbled  upon 
by  the  astonished  Uterahis.  The  Spanish  commissions  headed  by 
Dupaix  bad  also  given  equally  ample  details  of  this  ruined  city. 
Humboldt  exhibited  some  of  the  sculptures ;  and,  finally,  tlie  whole 
of  the  ruins  had  been  examined,  described,  and  drawn  with  great 
fidelity,  by  Del  Rio>  in  the  publication  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted.  This  circumstance  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
subject  isi  unlike  Egyptian  antiquities,  comparatively  new  to  the 
reading  British  public.  It  is  for  us  to  show,  in  the  ensuing  re-« 
marks,  that  it  is  as  attractive,  useful,  and  important,  as  it  is  new. 

The  first  and  strongest  conviction,  which  will  flash  on  the  mind 
of  every  ripe  antiquanan  while  surveying  the  long  series  of  Mexi-» 
can  and  Tultecan  monuments  preserved  in  the  various  works  to 
which  we  have  briefly  called  attention,  is  the  similarity  which  the 
ancient  monuments  of  New  Spain  bear  to  the  monumental  records 
of  ancient  Egypt.  While  surveying  them,  the  glance  falls  with 
familiar  recognition  on  similar  graduated  pyramids, — on  similar 
marks  of  the  same  primeval  Ophite  worship, — on  vestiges  of  the 
samo  triune  and  solar  deity ^ — on  planisplieres  and  temples,  which, 
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though  characterized  by  some  distinctions  entirely  American,  are 
not  less  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Egyptian  antiquarian,— on 
relics  of  palaces  at  once  noble  in  their  architectyre  and  beautiful 
in  their  proportions  and  decorations,-— on  monuments  sepulchral, 
domestic,  religious,  or  warlike,  which  deserve  the  designation  of 
Cyclopean  as  much  as  any  that  are  now  extant  in  Italy  or  Greece, 
— on  idols  and  sculptures,  some  of  rude  and  some  of  finished 
workmanship ;  exhibiting  different  eras  of  civilization,  and  often 
presenting  the  most  striking  analogy  in  posture  and  gesture  to 
the  monumental  style  of  sculpture  and  of  statuary  pre-eminently 
called  Egyptian.  Lastly,  the  eye  of  the  antiquarian  cannot  fail 
to  be  both  attracted  and  fixed  by  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
two  great  branches  of  the  hieroglyphical  language, — both  having 
striking  affinities  with  the  Egyptian,  and  yet  distinguished  from 
it  by  characteristics  perfectly  American.  One  is  the  picture- 
writing  peculiar  to  the  Mexicans,  and  which  displays  several 
striking  traits  of  asAnilation  to  the  anaglyphs  and  the  historical 
tablets  of  the  Egyptian  temples.  The  second  is  a  pure  hierogly- 
phical  language,  to  which  little  attention  has  been  hitherto  called, 
which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Tultecans  or  aome 
still  more  ancient  nation  that  preceded  the  Mexicans ;  which  was 
as  complete  as  the  Egyptian  in  its  double  constituency  of.  a  sym- 
bolic and  a  phonetic  alphabet;  and  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
appears  to  have  rivalled  the  Egyptian  in  its  completeness,  while 
in  some  respects  it  excelled  it  in  its  regularity  an^J^auty. 

The  brief  and  cursory  sketch  which  we  have  thus  given  for  tbe 
convenience  of  the  reader,  by  way  of  preface  or  overture,  is  indis- 
pensable to  remove  prejudices  which  may  have  been  excited 
through  the  low  estimate  formed  by  Robertson  and  others.  The 
real  fact  is,  that  the  depreciated  view  of  Mexican  antiquities  re- 
sults, in  a  great  measure,  from  an  anachronism  carelessly  allowed  to 
establish  itself  among  literary  men,  who  have  not  deeply  examined 
the  subject  respecting  two  eras  and  two  nations.  It  will  be  our 
province  to  extricate  the  subject  from  the  confusion  thereby 
caused. 

.  A  brief  enumeration  of  a  few  facts  will  show  upon  what  slight 
foundation  Dr.  Robertson  must  have  buijt  his  careless  apprecia- 
tion of  the  monuments  of  New  Spain.  A  mania  existed  in  his 
time,  as  it  does  now,  in  favour  of  the  stupendous  importance  of 
every  thing  connected  with  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Now 
what  is  the  simple  fact?  Pyramids,  not  inferior  to  the  Egyptian, 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  Mexican  territories  and  of  New  Spain. 
Some  of  these  pyrauiids  are  of  larger  base  than  the  Egyptian, 
and  composed  of  equally  permanent  materials.  Vestiges  of  noble 
architecture  and  sculpture  are  visible  at  Cholula,Otumba^  Oaxaca, 
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Mitlan,  and  TIascola.  The  mountain  of  Tesco^a  is  nearly 
covered  nvith  ruins  of  ancient  buildings.  The  ancient  town  of 
Palenque  exhibits  not  only  excellent  workmanship  in  the 
temples,  palaces,  private  houses,  and  baths,  but  a  boldness  of 
design  in  the  architect,  as  well  as  skill  in  the  execution, 
which  will  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  works  of  at 
least  the  earlier  ages  of  Egyptian  power.  In  the  sanctuaries  of 
•Palenque  are  found  sculptured  representations  of  idols,  which 
resemble  the  most  ancient  gods  of  Egypt  and  of  SyHa ;  plani- 
spheres and  zodiacs  exist,  which  exhibit  a  superior  astronomical 
and  chronological  system  to  that  which  was  possessed  by  the 
Egyptians.  At  Mitlan  there  exist  the  remains  of  a  palace  which 
is  of  considerable  extent.  Its  architecture,  though  distinguished  by 
characteristics  peculiarly  American,  and  different  from  that  of  any 
nation  with  which  we  are  familiar,  is  to  our  view  marked  by 
features  of  stately  grandeur  and  melancholy  beauty.  The  roof 
of  the  portico  is  supported  by  plain  cylindrical  columns,  no  type 
of  which  we  believe  elsewhere  exists.  The  facade  of  the  palace 
is  covered  with  a  beautiful  mat-work  or  basket  scroll,  which  is  a 
characteristic  ornament  of  all  the  Xultecan  monuments,  which  is 
often  found  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  same  extraordinary 
people,  and  which  Rossellini,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  found 
in  those  of  Egypt,  among  others  of  the  magnificent  scroll-orna- 
ments, copies  of  which  decorate  his  livraisons*  It  is  curious 
that  the  ground  plan  of  this  palace  is  the  Egyptian  Tau.  Finally, 
statues  sculptured  in  a  purely  classical  style,  unlike  the  rude  de- 
formities of  Mexican  art,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Otumba,  Mitlan,  Xochicaico,  and  the  magnificent  flower 
temple  of  Oaxaca.  These  are  not  the  works  of  barbarians,  as 
Robertson  intimates,  having  no  metal  implements  to  work  with. 
This  misconception  is  the  result  of  the  before-mentioned  con- 
fusion of  two  eras.  It  is  true  that  the  Mexican  semi-barbarians 
produced  their  rude  sculptures  with  stone  utensils,  but  the  civi- 
lized people  who  preceded  them  worked  with  copper  implements, 
some  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  their  tombs.  Vases 
agreeing  both  in  shape  and  ornament  with  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Egyptian  and  Etrurian  pottery  have  been  found  in  their  sepuU 
chral  excavations.  Moreover,  evidences  of  an  amount  of  civilization 
and  of  social  comfort,  which  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  po*- 
pular  and  boasted  monuments  of  Egypt,  are  furnished  by  the 
architectural  memorials  of  this  great,  singular,  and  almost  un* 
known  people.  Roads  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  great  cities,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them  :  arti- 
ficially constructed,  like  the  Roman  military  roads,  of  large 
squared  blocks  of  stone.     These  roads,  on  the   same  principle 
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as  the  railroad,  affect  a  continued  level.  They  are  in  fact  viaducts 
as  contrasted  with  aqueducts,  which  these  people  also  constructed. 
Where  they  traverse  acclivities,  they  are  parapeted,  and  the  evi- 
dences both  of  regular  posting  stations  at  regular  intervals,  and 
of  the  regular  division  of  the  distances  upon  the  principle  of  our 
mile- stones  upon  turnpike-roads,  are  still  to  be  observed. 
Bridges,  constructed  of  the  same  durable  materials  and  traversing 
mountain  torrents,  are  also  to  be  found.  In  these  bridges,  an 
approach  to  the  principle  of  the  arch  and  key-stone  may  be  in  a 
few  instances  discerned ;  but  generally  they  display  the  primitive 
and  obvious  form  of  architraves  of  stone,  super-imposed  on  two 
or  more  piers  of  the  same  massy  character  and  durable  mate- 
rials. Every  feature  of  these  structures  is  at  once  singular,  in* 
genious,  and  gigantic.  Cyclopean  in  the  forms  of  their  masonry, 
they  are  characterized  throughout  by  the  same  Titanian  character 
of  wild  and  exaggerated  grandeur. 

The  older  monuments  of  New  Spain,  which  are  most  import- 
ant,  and  which  most  strikingly  resemble  the  Egyptian,  are  in  fact 
not  Mexican.  The  term  Mexican  antiquities,as  far  as  they  are  con* 
ceroed,  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  indispensable  to  bear  this  distinction 
in  view.  They  are  the  monumental  relics  of  a  great  nation,  whose 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  had  become  a 
matter  of  vague  record  under  the  name  of ''  giants  and  wandering 
masons,"  the  traces  of  whose  social  civilization  had  been  in  many 
respects  obliterated  by  the  incessant  irruptions  of  barbarous  tribes 
from  the  north — in  some  respects  partially  repaired  or  renewed. 
Sufficient  evidences  remain  that  this  nation,  which  had  long  passed 
away  from  the  central  seat  of  its  triumph  in  New  Spain  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  was  a  most  polished  and  power- 
ful nation.  It  has  been  agreed  to  call  the  monuments  left  by  them 
Tultecan,  but  our  decided  conviction  is  that  their  erection  dates 
back  much  further  than  the  era  assigned  to  the  Tultecans,  who 
preceded  the  Mexicans  by  six  hundred  years.  Our  opinion  is  that 
many  of  the  monuments  exhibited  in  the  numerous  and  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  works  under  review  are  coeval  with  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Etrurian.  Many  of  them  we  furthermore  believe — and 
it  will  be  our  province  to  demonstrate  the  proposition  by  evidence 
—are,  as  the  Indians  in  fact  told  their  Spanish  conquerors  in  the 
armies  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes,  the  works  of  the  nation  called 
*'  giants  and  of  wandering  masons.*'  Now  every  scholar  knows 
that  these  terms  are  merely  exchangeable  terms  employed  in  every 
district  of  ancient  Europe,  to  designate  this  Cyclopean  family, 
who  were  called  by  the  same  names  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy. 
Our  impression  is  that  the  Indians  were  right  in  the  designation 
which  they  gave  them,  and  that  the  monuments  of  New  Spain — 
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we  mean  those  to  which  we  are  now  eapeciallj  referring, — for 
3onie  of  them  are  clearly  of  later  origin — are  in  reality  Cyclopean. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  establis))  this  point  of  affinity,  and 
clear  it  at  once  from  our  path  before  we  enter  upon  the  succeeding 
steps  of  the  investigation*  It  is  our  opinion,  and  we  have  given 
reasons  for  the  inference  in  a  former  paper,  that  the  pyramidSf 
being  nothing  but  a  more  regular  form  imparted  to  the  sepulchral 
cairni  are  structures  which  may  be  generally  pronounced  peculiar 
to  the  shepherd  or  Cyclopean  community*  There  was  a  distinct 
record  in  Egypt  that  the  great  pyramid,  not  improbably  the  model 
of  all  the  others,  was  built  by  that  people.  Uninscribed  pyrami- 
dal temples  appear  to  have  distinguished  them  in  Egypt,  as  the 
truncated  form  imparted  to  inscribed  palaces  and  temples  would 
appear  to  have  characterized  the  race  which  expelled  and  suc<- 
ceeded  thorn.  Wherever  die  eipelled  community  wandered  or 
were  driven,  their  location  was  distinguished  by  the  same  unvary- 
ing type  both  of  their  architecture  and  of  their  government.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  description  which  we  gave  of 
them  in  reviewing  Rossellini.  ''The  republican  forms  of  govern* 
ment  of  the  great  pastoral  community,  as  Aristotle  proves  in  his 
history  of  all  the  republics  clearly  assignable  to  this  extraordinary 
race,  and  generally  embracing  a  community  of  goods,  were  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  world  wherever  their  wanderings  led. 
These  people  carried  with  them  in  their  wanderings  all  the  fa- 
vourite forms  of  the  Pastoral  or  Cyclopean  architecture — pyra- 
mids, gateways,  triangular  or  graduated  arches  without  the  key- 
stone, cellular  cairns,  unsculptured  initiatory  caverns,  irregular 
courses  of  colossal  masonry,  cylindric  columns,  and  rock-built 
fortresses,  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  attest  their  presence." 

These  facts  being  admitted  or  established,  the  question  is,  do 
the  monuments  of  New  Spain,  as  displayed  in  the  illustrations  of 
the  works  under  review,  correspond  with  these  unvarying  and 
identifying  characteristics?  Our  reply  is,  yes;  they  correspond 
entirely.  Some  of  the  pyramids,  as  we  have  said,  are  larger  than 
those  of  Egypt.  Some  of  them  are  different  in  their  model — 
having  somewhat  of  an  Indian  character— bearing  strong  affinity 
to  pyramidal  temples  still  extant  in  Japan. — (See  the  work  of 
Sir  Thomas  Raffles.)  The  pyramid  of  Cholula  exhibits  a  most 
singular  identity  with  the  model  of  the  temples  of  Belus,  de* 
scribed  by  Herodotus,  and  which,  by  many  scholars,  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Scriptural  tower  of  Babel.  It  consists  of  eight 
graduated  square  towers,  each  rising  above  the  other,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  topmost  sanctuary,  dedicated  apparently  to  the  same 
solar  god.  But  there  are  more  singular  analogies  between  the 
forms  of  some  of  the  pyramids  of  New  Spain  and  some  of  the 
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most  ancient  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Among  the  pyramida  on 
the  plain  of  Saccareh  is  one  consisting  of  four  graduated 
steps.  Tlie  illustrations  of  .the  '^  Antiquitis  Mexkawes"  furnish 
a  copy  of  a  Mexican  pyramid  of  exactly  the  same  form  and 
nearly  the  same  dimensions.  Again^  descending  galleries,  at  a 
particular  astronomical  angle  of  declination^  lead  to  central 
chambers,  either  for  the  purpose  of  mystery  or  sepulture,  ia  the 
Mexican  pyramids,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian.  Quite  enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  the  architectural  identity.  It  is  fair  to  infer, 
that  tribes  of  the  same  architectural  family  built  both.  In  that 
case,  they  would  be  cotemporaneous ;  but  the  evidences  of  the 
same  affinity  or  identity  multiply  as  we  proceed. 

There  are  numerous  rock-hewn  monuments,  scattered  through- 
out Central  America-,  which  the  natives  call  granaries  of  the 
Giants;  but  which  in  every  respect  resemble  the  Cyclopean 
fabric  near  Argos  in  Greece,  called  the  treasury  of  Atreus.  The 
form  of  these  structures  is  generally  dome-shaped ;  a  gallery  leads 
to  a  central  room,  which  is  lighted  by  a  cavity  from  the  dome. 
In  some  cases,  the  doorway  to  this  gallery  resembles  in  its  Cy- 
clopean structure  the  gate  of  Mycenas;  but  there  are  some  singu- 
lar exceptions-,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  arch  and  of  the  key- 
stone (aud  tlie  same  thing  has  been  proved  by  Rossellini  and 
Belzoni  to  have  existed  anciently  in  Egypt)  is  clearly  assignable  to 
these  architectural  barbarians.  Again,  sepulchres  have  been  found 
constructed  on  the  very  same  model  as  those  of  Cyprus  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  probably  preceded,  but  Mere  at  all  events  contem- 
porary with,  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt.  They  are 
generally  in  the  form  of  the  Egyptian  cross.  A  sloping  passage, 
intended  to  be  closed,  leads  to  a  vestibule,  supported  by  a  single 
column  and  ornamented  with  the  mat-work  scroll,  out  of  which 
branch  sepulchral  chambers  to  the  right  and  left.  In  the  Aiiii" 
guiles  Mexicaines  rock-built  fortifications  are  exhibited,  which 
precisely  resemble  similar  Cyclopean  structures  at  Tyrins  and 
Perugia.  The  walls  of  their  cities  and  fortresses  are  built  of  rough 
stones,  irregularly  fitted  into  each  other,  and  arranged  in  irregular 
courses,  precisely  as  all  the  walls  of  known  Cyclopean  origin  dis- 
covered in  Greece  and  Italy  are  constructed.  There  is  another 
and  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  architectural  identity, 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  demonstrate*  Some  of  their 
palaces,  but  more  especially  the  combined  temple,  palace,  and 
city  of  Palenque,  are  characterised  by  the  well-known  Cyclopean 
arch,  consisting  of  receding  steps  of  stone  in  a  triangular  form. 
At  Palenque  a  rectangular  square  is  surrounded  by  cloisters 
built  in  this  manner,  being  lighted  by  windows  bearing  the  exact 
form  of  the  Egyptian  Tau. 
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We  have  thrown  a  rapid  glance  over  the  architecturei  and  over  the 
sculptures  which  exist  in  New  Spain  in  the  various  ruined  monu- 
ments of  the  extraordinary  and  powerful  nation  whose  empire, 
along  with  every  certain  memorial  of  their  name,  has  long  passed 
away.  We  shall  proceed  to  draw  upon  the  descriptions  and 
illustrations  in  the  works  before  us  for  an  equally  brief*  and,  we 
hope,  perspicuous  and  popular  view:  Ist^of  their  personal  cha- 
racteristics and  costume ;  2nd,  of  their  religion  and  religious  rites; 
drdy  of  their  hieroglyphical  language,  and  of  the  state  of  science 
among  them.  We  purpose  to  conclude,  by  inquiring  into  the 
origin  of  these  extraordinary  people — whence  they  came — who  they 
were — how  it  was  that  they  imbued  the  mythology  of  New  Spain 
with  the  most  striking  analogies  to  the  mythological  system,  which 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  most  remote  times  in  Egypt,  India, 
and  even  in  Italy.  We  shall  advert,  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry, to  the  theory  especially  taken  up  by  Lord  Kingsborough--» 
and  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  seven  gigantic  volumes— 
that  they  were  Jews ;  and  that  even  the  Mexicans  who  succeeded 
them  were  a  tribe  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  We  shall  inquire  into 
tbe  probability  of  this  startling  and  rather  eccentric  theory* 
We  propose  to  conclude  the  whole  inquiry,  by  the  aid  of  such 
facts  and  evidences  as  Me  shall  be  able  to  bring  forward,  with  esta- 
blishing an  hypothesis  that  will  satisfy  our  readers,  and  will  at  all 
events  be  pronounced  not  at  all  improbable,  if  not  entirely  capa* 
ble  of  demonstration.  Tbe  personal  characteristics,  physiognomy, 
and  costume  of  the  extraordinary  nation,  whose  monuments. we 
are  discussing,  and  whom  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  confusion  and 
prolixity  we  shall  call  Tultecans — although  we  doubt  the  strict 
propriety  of  the  designation— will  be  found  among  die  illustra- 
tions  of  Castaneda,  accompanying  the  original  work  of  Dupaix  ; 
and  which  are  copied  by  the  artist  employed*  in  the  Aniiquitis 
MexicaineSf  published  iu  Paris  at  the  Bureau  of  Mexican  An- 
tiquities. Both,  however,  merely  reproduce,  and  thereby  honour- 
ably prove  the  accuracy  of  the  illustrations  published  long  pre- 
viously by  Captain  Del  Rio,  in  his  description  of  the  Ruins  of  an 
Ancient  City.  The  sculptures  in  question  are  most  extraordinary, 
and  bring  before  us  a  people  as  extraordinary  as  if  they  apper* 
taioed  to  another  planet.  Their  physiognomy  is  unlike  any  of 
the  various  families  of  the  human  race,  with  which  any  other 
sculptures  or  monumental  records  had  previously  rendered  us 
familiar.  Their  receding  forehead,  their  low  facial  angle,  and 
tbe  conical  form  of  their  heads,  would,  according  to  the  ordinary 
principles  of  the  craniologists,  indicate  little  short  of  idiotism, 
did  we  not  perceive,  on  the  very  monumeuts  where  the  elementary 
data  of  craniology  would  seem  to  testify  against  them,  marks  of 
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a  pow€rfu]|  civilized*  and  enlightened  people.  The  sculptures 
ivbicb  reveal  these  novel  characteristics  in  the  outward  form  and 
lineaments  of  a  distinct  nation,  are  bas-reliefs,  which  appear  in  the 
form  of  metopes  on  the  square  pilasters,  which,  alternating  with 
similar  sijuare  door-ways,  form  the  outward  fagade  of  the  Cycio* 
pean  cloisters,  which  surround  one  of  the  rectangular  courts  of 
the  great  temple  of  Paleqque.  The  architectural  forms  with 
which  these  sculptures  are  associated  are  as  unique  as  the  sculps 
tures  themselves ;  yet  is  there  a  general  resemblance  to  the  me* 
topes  of  the  Greek  temples,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  instance  of  the 
Parthenon  itself,  two  analogous  figures  appear  on  each  tabled 
one  of  the  victor,  the  other  of  the  vanquished.  Other  physiogno* 
mical  characteristics,  not  less  singular  than  the  low  angle  of  their 
facial  elevation,  mark  the  countenance  of  the  extraordinary  peo* 
pie  thus  curiously  preserved  for  our  inspectbn.  The  nose  is 
largCi  long,  and  prominent|  so  much  so  as  to  amount  to  a  defor- 
mity,  when  contrasted  with  the  receding  fordiead.  The  facial 
line  recedes  in  the  same  singular  manner  from  the  base  of  the 
nostrils  to  the  termination  of  the  chin.  But,  as  if  these  curious 
physiognomical  signs  were  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from 
any  race  of  people  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  receding 
angle  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  is  grotesquely  broken  by 
an  unsightly  protrusion  of  the  lower  lip.  These  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  nation.  But  there  are  some  of  the  sculptures 
which  depict  individuals  less  revolting  to  the  European  standard 
of  physiognomical  beauty.  These  characteristics  are  still  more 
important  than  they  are  singular,  inasmuch  as  we  think  they  will 
help,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  investigation,  to  furnish  toler* 
ably  clear  views  of  the  origin,  or,  at  least,  of  the  original  location 
of  the  people. 

We  follow  the  subject  into  the  next  division,  according  to  the 
line  we  have  chalked  out ; — we  mean  the  costume  of  the  people 
represented  on  the  metopes  in  question,  as  well  as  in  the  sanctu* 
aries  and  on  the  walls  of  different  temples.  It  has  been  rather 
rashly  intimated  in  a  learned  periodical,  which  glanced  at  the  sub«> 
ject  some  few  years  ago,  that  the  costume  in  question  is  perfectly 
Egyptian*  This  is  not  the  case;  there  are  some  striking  analo* 
gies  with  the  Egyptian  costume,  but  there  are  at  the  same  time 
differences  from  it  as  striking.  The  Egyptian  apron,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  Tulteoan  covering,  was  ver^  different* 
It  was  generally  of  striped  cotton,  and  folded  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
a  portion  of  it  forming  a  girdle,  and  passing  between*  the  legs, 
resembling  a  similar  article  of  dress  worn  by  the  East  Indians  at 
the  present  day.  But  the  Tultecan  apron  resembles  the  Roman 
military  apron,  or  the  Scotch  pfailibeg.  It  descends  from  the 
waist,  and  covers  the  thigh  down  to  the  knee;  it  is,  however,  dis- 
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tioguished  by  one  Egyptian  appendage^  namely,  by  the  mimiG 
tail  of  an  animal^  which  appears  (aa  a  mark  of  ancient  origin  pro* 
bably)  to  have  adorned  the  Tulteean  hero  as  it  adorned  the 
£gyptian  demirgod.  Nothing  like  a  tunic,  supported  by  straps, 
aometimes  covered  by  a  cuirass  and  girdled  at  the  waist,  which 
was  the  dress  of  the  military  and  superior  class  in  Egypt,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Tulteean  costume.  The  apron  is  supported  by  a 
baldric,  which  descends  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  side, 
and  joins  the  girdle  at  the  waist. 

There  are  however  some  strong  resemblances;  thus  the  bveast^ 
plate  and  collar  of  the  Tultecans  were  sometimes  decorated  with  a 
symbol  of  the  sun.    The  armlets,  bracelets,  and  anklets,  strikingly 
resemble  the  Egyptian.     But  the  legs  of  the  Tulteean  heroes  are 
invested  with  sandals,  some  of  them  reaching  above  the  ancle,  and 
strikingly  resembling  the  Roman;  some  of  them,  like  greaves, 
cover  the  leg  as  high  as  the  lower  part  of  the  knee,  and  some  of 
them  in  every  respect  seem  to  resemble  the  Highland  sandal ; — so 
minutely  indeed,   as  even  to  imitate  the  same  diagonal  cross- 
lined  pattern.    The  patterns  of  the  stuffs  of  which  the  aprons  are 
made,  are  often  various  and  elegant,  sometimes  flowered,  dia« 
monded,  or  leopard-spotted.     Rich  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  or 
jewels,  would  seem  to  have  been  used  on  the  baldric,  the  girdle, 
the  fringes  of  the  apron,  and  the  sandals.    The  apron,  thus  richly 
decorated  for  the  male,  becomes,  strictly  speaking,  a  petticoat  for 
the  Tulteean  females;  descending  as  low  as  the  foot,  but  equally 
distinguished  by  variety  of  pattern  and  ornaments.     The  whole 
costume  might  be  safely  described  as  at  once  gorgeous -and  ele** 
gant,  and  certainly  in  no  wise  inferior  in  either  of  those  qualifica- 
tions to  the  Egyptian ;  but  the  effect  is  greatly  deteriorated  by 
the  grotesque  wiidness  of  the  head-dress.    In  the  midst  of  this  dif* 
ference,  however,  it  is  curious  that  there  should  still  be  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  style  of  head-dress.    The  object  was 
in  both  cases  the  same;  namely,  to  express  some  symbolical  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  the  wearer.     There  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
variety  of  these  symbolic  forms  in  both  cases;  but  some  of  the 
Egyptian  head-dresses  are  extremely  elegant,  some  tasteful,  some 
beautiful.     Even  those  that  most  revolt  our  notions  of  correct 
taste  have  a  certain  regularity  about  them,  and  the  obvious  mean- 
ing intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  symbols  of  which  the  latter 
are  composed  somewhat  reconciles  us  to  their  incongruous  forms. 
But  none  of  these  terms  will  apply  with  propriety  to  the  Tulteean 
faead-dredses,  which  generally  appear  to  have  been  characterized 
by  a  grotesque  extravagance,  bordering  closely  on  the  absurd. 
.  The  bead-dresses  in  question  are  constructed  out  of  certain  com- 
binations of  symbols,  like  the  Egyptian;  all  having,  no  doubt, 
their  distinct  and  combined  meaning;  but  there  is  neither  regu« 
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larity  nor  taste^  generally  speaking*  in  their  separate  forms  or 
combinations.  1'bere,  are  however,  exceptions.  Some  of  the 
female  head-dresses  exhibited  in  the  illustrations  of  Castaneda 
are  graceful  and  even  elegant.  At  the  foot  of  the  Tultecan  victor, 
as  represented  in  these  sculptures,  generally  appear  vanquished 
eneqiies,  either  kneeling  or  in  some  attitude  denoting  humiliation. 
Ttieir  costume  is  plainer,  but  their  physiognomica]  characteristics 
denote  that  they  were  a  family  or  tribe  of  the  same  nation.  The 
most  singular  appendages  to  the  Tultecan  heroes  are  the  inslni* 
ments  either  of  war*  music,  or  agriculture,  which  they  hold  in 
their  bands ;  they  are  grotesque  and  almost  unintelligible.  Some 
of  them,  however,  appear  to  have  been  instruments  of  music,  with 
a  great  number  of  strings  stretched  on  pegs;  others  are  obviously 
sceptres  and  symbols  of  different  functions  or  degrees  of  authority. 
There  is  one  concluding  remark  to  be  made  on  the  Tultecan  cofr» 
tume,  which  is  important,  as  it  may  contribute  to  throw  light  on 
our  proposed  concluding  investigation.  Attached  to  the  girdles 
of  some  of  the  Tultecan  warriors  appear,  in  the  form  of  a  war« 
like  ornament,  a  head  or  heads  (embalmed  in  all  probability)  of 
their  vanquished  enemies. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  division  of  the  subject;  namely,  the 
religion  and  religious  rites  peculiar  to  the  extraordinary  people 
from  whom  the  veil  of  oblivion  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  the 
illustrations  under  our  notice.  There  is  in  this  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  a  striking  Egyptian  analogy. 
The  gods  of  the  Tultecans  appear  sculptured  in  bas-i-elief,  in 
the  dark  inner  rooms  of  extant  temples.  We  will  take  one  as  an 
instance  of  the  analogy  to  which  we  allude.  It  will  be  instantly 
se^n  that  the  idol  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  monstrous  defor* 
mities  peculiar  to  the  gloomy  superstition  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
which  that  cruel  and  barbarous  people  bathed  in  the  blood  of 
innumerable  victims.  Portrayed  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  adytum 
of  one  of  the  sanctuaries  belonging  to  the  great  temple  of  Palen- 
que,  appears  the  chief  god  of  the  Tultecan  people.  He  would 
appear  to  have  been  their  only  god.  He  is  worshipped  symboli- 
cally under  other  forms  and  in  other  localities;  but  we  are  not 
familiar  with  any  other  sculptured  indication  of  a  worshipped 
divinity.  Our  opinion  is,  that  he  is  strictly  identifiable  with  the 
Osiris  of  Egypt  and  the  Adonis  of  Syria;  or  rather,  that  he  is 
the  ancient  god  called  Adoni'Siris — a  well-known  classical  com- 
bination (and  therefore  identification)  of  both  divinities. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  enthroned  on  a  couch  perfectly  Egyp- 
tian in  its  model ;  namely,  it  is  constructed  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  modern  couch — a  cushioned  plinth,  resting  on  the  claws  and 
four  limbs  of  the  American  lion.  We  may  at  once  emphatically 
say,  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  above  couch  and 
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that  peculiarly  designated  as  Egyptian,  and  which  is  reproduced 
io  all  the  tombs  and  palaces  of  Egypt.  The  god  is  characterized 
by  the  same  physiognomy  as  that  which  distinguishes  his  worship- 
pers. He  is,  however,  seated  iu  the  lUndoo  or  Asiatic  fashion — 
not  in  the  Egyptian,  his  legs  being  crossed  under  him.  On  his 
head  he  wears  a  conical  cap,  not  differing  much  from  that  which 
the  Osiris  of  Egypt  wears,  and  connected  doubtless,  like  the  upper 
dirtaion  of  the  Psekeni,  with  the  symbolic  idea  of  fire,  or  the 
apper  hemisphere.  Two  additional  symbols — the  one  Egyptian^ 
the  other  not,  but  equally  intelligible,  namely,  the  btus  and  the 
cohinm  affixed  to  the  cap,  clearly  indicate  the  same  triune  divinity. 
Of  die  iotus  not  a  word  need  be  said.  Every  tyro  knows  its 
Egyptian  asaociations;  but  the  column  is  never  used  on  any  Egyp- 
tian bead-dress.  It  was  nevertheless  an  unquestionable  symbol 
of  Osirby  and  thus  completes  the  identification.  All  the  remain-* 
ing  appurtenances  of  the  sculptured  picture  concur  in  establishing 
the  same  hypothesis.  It  was  on  the  back  of  a  similar  leonine 
couch  that  both  the  cognate  gods  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria — Osiris 
and  Adonis — underwent  their  three  days' entombment,  previously 
to  their  fourth  day's  resurrection.  It  was  during  this  interim  tbat» 
in  both  cases,  their  devotees  or  their  priests  made  offerings  to 
both  deities  of  flowers  in  pots,  and  thence  the  proverbial  desig-i 
nation  of  the  ''  Gardens  of  Adonis."  They  were  doubtless  in- 
tended to  be  symbolical  of  the  lost  Hesperian  garden — ^the 
pagan  paradise  forfeited  by  man's  fall,  and  to  which  the  dead  and 
revived  Adonis  or  Horus  was  destined  to  restore  him.  All  these 
characteristics  are  complete  in  the  sculptured  tablets  to  which  we 
are  referring.  A  priestess  kneels  before  the  Tultecan  god  in  the 
attitude  of  adoration,  and  offers  him  a  pot  of  flowers;  but  the 
"  sacred  garden"  in  the  Tultecan  vase  does  not  consist  of  the  mint 
offered  to  Osiris,  nor  of  the  gilded  apples  and  lettuces  offered  to 
Adonis,  but  of  an  equally  expressive  if  not  of  a  more  beautiful 
symbol,  the  flower  of  the  blood-stained  hand-plant  or  Maniias, 
held  sacred,  as  all  the  monuments  attest,  throughout  New  Spain. 
We  have  only  one  additional  remark  to  make :  on  the  sculptured 
tablet  over  the  head  of  the  deity  appear,  precisely  in  the  Egyptian 
fashion,  the  phonetic  characters  of  his  name,  iu  an  oblong  square; 
and  although  the  oval  was  devoted  to  the  names  of  kings  in 
Egypt,  the  scholar  will  recollect  that  the  oblong  square  was  de- 
vcSed  to  the  names  of  gods.  But  neither  of  the  phonetic  charac- 
ter nor  of  the  symbolic  character,  which  appear  to  have  constituted 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Tulteoan  hieroglyphical  language,  do  we 
at  the  present  time  know  any  thing.  Another  sculpture  of  a  m<Mre 
eatenaive  kind  appears  on  the  wall  of  another  sanctuary  at  Pa- 
lenque:  it  represents  the  same  divinity,  not  in  a  human  but  in  an 
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aninfal  formi  but  it  perfeetljr  com^b^ratcB  otir  preceding  infeN 
ence8«  «ik1  eDtablishes  the  identification  for  which  we  contend* 

Instead  of  being  symbolized  in  the  form  of  the  sacred  bawk,  as 
in  £gypt,  surroni^ed  by  cays  of  lilies^  standing  on  the  Egyptian 
cros0|  th^  lower  end  of  which  terminates  in  a  beart-ehaped  spade 
— a  common  amgluph  on  most  of  the  Egyptian  thrones — the 
sacred  bird  of  the  Tultecans,  the  raiubow*coloured  pheasant  of 
central  America^is  represented  standing, on  the  Tultecan  cross — 
resembling  the  Christian* — and  with  its  lower  extremity  tenni*- 
nating  in  a  similar  heart-formed  spade*  The  subject  of  the 
sculpture  shows  the  simplicity  of  the  worship.  Two  Tulteea« 
h^roesi  priests  or  chiefs,  stand  beside  the  sacred  bird }  one  of  then 
holds  an  infant  in  his  arms;  and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the 
sculpture  represents  a  dedication  to  the  god — perhaps  a  species 
.of  baptism-^which  we  know  from  TertuUian  was  a  rite  practise 
by  the  votaries  of  the  god  Adonis.  There  appears  tb  be  the  in- 
dication of  a  similar  ceremony  in  a  detached  temple  near  Mitlan* 
The  sculptures  of  the  sacellum,  representing  the  god,  have  been 
obliterated;  but  the  forms  of  females  bearing  infants  in  their 
arms,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  consecrating  them  to  the  divi<* 
miyf  are  seen  on  the  lateral  faces  of  the  pilasters  of  the  ddorway^ 
The  first  of  the  sculptures  m  hich  we  have  been  describing  roust, 
in  its  original  condition,  have  produced  a  noble  and  imposing 
effects  All  the  details  are  tasteful,  and  highly  ornamental.  The 
pictural  parts  of  the  design  stand  out  in  a  prominent  manner; 
while  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  peculiar  to  the 
people  who  left  these  monuments,  and  descriptive,  doubtless,  of 
the  ceremony,  fill  up,  precisely  in  the  ferm  adopted  in  Egypt,  aU 
the  interstices  of  this  extraordinary  sculpture. 

The  temples,  of  which  we  have  previously  given  a  cursory  and 
superficial  view,  themselves  supply  all  that  is  requisite  to  complete 
the  argument,  if  anything  be  requisite,  as  to  the  nature  of  tlie  re- 
ligious rites  practised  in  them.  In  touching  this  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  it  will  be  useful  to  begin  with  a  brief  proposition  as  to  the 
theological  character  of  their  architecture. 

AH  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  Greece  have  their  theological 
<:baracter«  These,  like  the  palaces  of  New  Spain,  the  impressive 
feature  of  which  is  melancholy  grandeur,  bear  upon  them  the 
.unmistakable  signs  of  their  theological  origin  and  meaning. 
.Tlieir  extant  forms  are  peculiar  to  New  Spain ;  but  the  original 
type  of  them  is  on  record ;  and  the  antiquarian  will  not  fail  imme- 
diately to  recognise  in  them  the  higbplaces  of  Syria,  Palestine 
and  Judaea.    They  are,  to  our  view,  most  striking,  most  imprest- 
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•ife,  andi  «t  the  same  times  moat  .unique  moiluik)entil«  Like  those 
of  the  Egyptians,  they  are  all  distinguished  by  architectural  pecu^ 
liariiieSf  exclusively  appertaining  to  the  people  who  erected  them* 
A  high-place  of  three  successive  terraces  or  steps  generally  con^ 
•titutes  the  platform  of  the  temple*  The  terraces  themselves 
reaemblei  in  their  sloping  form,  that  which  the  Egyptian  archi-* 
tects  peculiarly  affected*  On  the  top  of  the  high«place  was  an 
oblong  rectangular  court;  in  the  centre  of  this  court  stood  the 
temple,  divided^  like  the  cavern  temples  of  Nubia,  into  three  darii 
rooms,  built  of  stone,  and  having  an  ark,  or  bam«shaped  roofi 
The  innermost  of  these  three  rooms  constitutes  the  sanctuaryk 
Painted  sculptures  decorate  these  rooms  occasionally.  Some*- 
times  the  staircase  ascends  the  highrplace  in  front,  traversing  the 
curvilinear  terraces  in  a  straight  line  to  the  door  of  the  temple. 
That  which  we  have  described  (we  have  the  temple  of  Guatusoo 
especially  in  our  eye)  may  be  considered  as  the  typical  form  of 
all  the  temples  and  high*places  of  New  Spain.  They  were  occa- 
sionally built  upon  a  larger  or  more  magnificent  scale.  Occas- 
sional variation  was  imparted  to  the  square  form  of  the  area,  and 
the  triple  form  of  the  terraces,  by  staircases  ascending  to  the 
sancUiary  from  each  of  the  cardinal  points*  The  effect  of  these 
ascending  stairs  is  often  very  striking;  and  sometimes  the  pictut 
reaque  effect  of  these  peculiar  terraces  is  rendered  beautiAil  by  a 
graceful  irregularity,  or  curvilinear  formi  being  imparted  to  the 
outward  acclivity  of  the  angle*  The  high-place  sometimes  (as  at 
Tehuantepec)  has  a  circular  instead  of  a  square  ground*plan,  and 
ia  that  case  will  remind  antiquarians  of  the  well-known  Tepes,  or 
bigh^places  of  Syria,  which  are  described  as  resembling  a  woman's 
breast.  The  Syrian  origin  of  these  structures  would  thus  seem 
to  be  presumptively  made  out  We  ought  to  observe,  that  the 
sloping  terraces  above  described  are  made  of  permanent  materials. 
They  are  generally  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  some^ 
times  arranged  in  regular  and  sometimes  in  irregular  courses,  but 
£tted  together  with  true  architectural  skill,  and  covered  with  a 
atucco  admirably  constructed,  and  as  hard  as  stone.  This  stacco, 
in  ^ome  instances,  (as  at  Oaxaca  and  Xochichalco,)  was  oma* 
mented  with  sculptures,  bearing  a  striking  affinity  in  their  design 
to  the  style  called  arabesque.  It  appears  to  have  been,  in  some 
cases,  covered  witli  a  purple  colour,  which,  when  these  structures 
were  in  their  "  high  and  palmy  state,"  must  have  produced  a  taste» 
ful,  if  not  A  magnificent,  effect.  .     . 

The  archetypal  form  of  the  Tultecaa  sacred  edifices,  with  such 
varieties  as  we  have  been  describing,  and  which  distinguishes 
their  architecture  from  that  which  characterises  any  extant  monu^ 
ments  of  any  kyown  nation  whatever,  appears  to  have  prevailed 
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throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  regions  of  central  America 
occupied  by  this  extraordinary  people.  But  the  simple  form  of 
sacred  architecture  such  as  we  have  described,  was  sometimes 
combined  with  other  forms  of  civil  and  palatial  architecture. 
The  combination  has  produced  architectural  monuments  worthy 
of  the  highest  civilization.  The  combination  especially  existed 
at  the  city  of  Palenque,  where  the  great  temple  dedicated  to 
Adoni*Siris — as  we  have  contended — appears  to  unite  within 
its  gigantic  precincts  all  the  forms  of  architecture  to  which 
we  have  been  just  adverting.  For  the  details  of  its  plan,  which 
are  at  once  artificial,  intelligible,  imposing,  and  unique,  we  refer 
generally  to  the  ample  and  minute  illustrations  of  Castaneda 
ID  the  AntiquUh  Mesieaines.  A  general  glance  at  the  structuie 
will,  however,  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  all  the 
remaining  lights  requisite  to  complete  our  view  of  the  ori^n  of 
the  builders.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  enthusiasm  excited  in 
Del  Rio,  Dupaix,  and  other  more  recent  travellers,  while  survey* 
ing  and  describing  this  vast  and  singular  structure.  Neither  are 
we,  indeed,  surprised  at  the  inference  drawn  by  Lord  Kings* 
borough — especially  as  it  is  in  full  conformity  with  the  Jewish 
theory  of  American  origination  which  pervades  his  volumes— that 
this  vast  pile  is  built  after  the  model  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
Abrupt  and  extravagant  as  such  a  proposition  may  appear,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  would  be  strong  architectural 
in'ounds  for  the  inference,  provided  his  main  theory  w6re  correct. 
The  structure,  as  we  have  said,  is  calculated  to  awaken  surprise 
and  admiration.  It  may  be  appropriately  termed  an  ecclesiasti* 
cal  city  rather  than  a  temple.  It  seems  to  be  the  locality  of  the 
chief  cathedral  church  of  tlie  Tultecan  religion.  Within  its  vast 
precincts  there  appear  to  be  contained  (as  indeed  was,  in  some 
measure,  the  case  with  the  area  that  embraced  the  various  build- 
ings of  Solomon's  Temple)  a  pyramidal  tower — various  sanc- 
tuaries— sepulchres^ — a  small  and  a  large  quadrangular  court, 
one  surrounded,  as  we  have  said,  by  cloisters, — subterranean  initi* 
atory  galleries  beneath, — oracles,  courts  of  justice,  high-places, 
and  cells  or  dwellings  for  the  various  orders  of  the  priests.  The 
whole  combination  of  the  buildings  is  encircled  by  a  quadrilateral 
pilastered  portico,  embracing  a  quadrangular  area,  and  resting  on  a 
terraced  platform.  This  platform  externally  exhibits  the  same 
architectural  model  which  we  have  described  as  characterizing 
the  single  temples.  It  is  composed  of  three  graduated  stuccoed 
terraces,  sloping  inwards,  at  an  angle  of  about  seventy  degrees, 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  Four  central  staircases  (one 
facing  each  of  the  cardinal  points)  ascend  these  terraces  in  the 
middle  of  each  lateral  facade  of  the  quadrangle ;  and  four  gates. 
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fronting  the  same  cardinal  points,  conduct  from  the  top  of  each 
staircase  into  the  body  of  the  building,  or  into  the  great  court. 
The  great  entrance,  through  a  pilastered  gatewa^i  fronts  the  east; 
and  descends  hy  a  second  flight  of  steps  into  the  cloistered  court. 
On  the  various  pilasters  of  the  upper  terrace  are  the  metopes, 
with  the  singular  sculptures  we  have  described*  On  descending 
the  second  staircase  into  the  cloistered  court,  on  one  side  appears 
the  triple  pyramidal  tower,  which  may  be  inferred,  from  the  curi- 
ous distribution  of  little  cells  which  surround  the  central  room  of 
each  story,  to  have  been  employed  as  a  place  of  royal  or  private 
sepulture.  It  would  be  pronounced  a  striking  and  tasteful  struc- 
ture according  to  any  architectural  rule.  On  another  side  of  the 
same  cloistered  court  is  the  detached  temple  of  the  chief  god,  to 
whom  the  whole  religious  building  appears  to  have  been  devoted 
— whom  we  have  described  as  bearing  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Syrian  god  Adoni-Siris — and  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
great  and  only  god  of  the  nations  who  worshipped  in  this  temple. 
Beneath  the  cloisters,  entered  by  well-staircases  from  above,  are 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  initiatory  galleries.  These  opened  into 
rooms,  one  of  which  has  a  stone  couch  in  it,  and  others  are  dis- 
tinguished by  unintelligible  apparatus  carved  in  stone.  The  only 
symbol  described  as  found  within  these  sacred  haunts  is,  however, 
perfectly  Asiatic  and  perfectly  intelligible — we  mean,  two  con- 
tending serpents.  Tlie  remnant  of  an  altar,  or  high-place,  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  cloistered  quadrangle.  The  rest  of  the 
edifice  is  taken  up  with  courts,  palaces,  detached  temples,  open 
divans,  baths,  and  streets  of  priestly  cells  or  houses,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  dilapidation. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate  what  this  building 
most  have  been  in  its  undecaycd  and  prhnitive  condition ;  and 
what  means  for  royal  or  national  pomp,  or  priestly  procession^ 
were  aflbrded  by  the  great  eastward  staircase  ascending  to  the 
chief  gateway,  and  by  the  descending  staircase  leading  from  the 
upper  pilastered  terrace  through  the  same  gateway  into  the  clois- 
tered quadrangle;  distinguished  as  it  was  by  the  vicinity  of  im- 
posing sacred  structures  such  as  we  have  described.  A  poetical 
unagination  may  readily  conceive  what  the  eiFect  of  the  magnifi- 
cent costume  of  the  Tultecan  assemblages  must  have  been,  in  the 
midst  of  the  forms  of  wild  but  sublime  architecture,  lighted  up  at 
the  people's  yearly  intercalary  festival  of  the  ^'  Feast  of  Lamps,'* 
(which  they  bad  in  common  with  Egypt,  China,  and  Syria),  by 
vases  of  burning  aromatics  and  torches  of  the  fragrant  ule  tree. 

Every  circumstance  tends  to  prove  that  the  creed  of  this  people 
was  all  but  blameless,  being  a  form  of  patriarchal  deism,  which 
however  permitted  some  few  varieties  of  symbolic  representation. 
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The  two  contending  serpents  M^hich  Mre  have  deseribed  attest  tbe 
presence  of  an  Ophite  people  and  of  an  Ophite  worship.  It  vat  the 
symbol  by  which,  throughout  the  East,  (and  espeeiaily  in  Persia,) 
the  conflict  of  light  and  darkness,  of  good  and  evil,  was  depicted. 
But  the  chief  god,  according  to  this  universal  and  primitive  religi- 
ous system — whether  he  was  called  Adoni-Siris,  Horus,  Hercules, 
Balder,  or  Oromazes — was  destined,  after  a  temporary  descent 
into  hell^  and  in  the  two  first  instances  a  three  days'  entpmbment, 
to  triumph  over  the  grave,  to  supersede  darkness  by  eternal  light, 
moral  vicissitude  by  unchangeable  good,  and  to  set  bis  heel  upon 
the  ^crushed  head  of  the  serpent  of  evil,  by  whatever  naoie  that 
serpent  was  designated  in  -different  countries,  Typhon,  or  Satuni, 
or  Ahriraanes.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  simple  creed  of  the 
Tultecan  nation.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  few  records  of 
their  religious  rites  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  which  are 
principally  derived  from  the  extraordinary  rolls  of  American  papy« 
rus,*  on  which  their  beautiful  hieroglyphical  system  is  preserved, 
(there  is  one  of  considerable  extent  in  the  Dresden  Museum,)  that 
they  were  as  simple,  perhaps  we  may  add  with  propriety,  as  inno- 
cent. Not  only  does  it  appear  that  they  had  no  human  sacrifices, 
but  no  animal  sacrifices  whatever.  Flowers  and  fruits  were  the 
only  offerings  made  to  the  presiding  divinity  of  their  temples. 

How  different  such  a  religious  system  and  such  a  divinity  were 
from  the  hideous  idols  and  sanguinary  sacrifices  of  tl^e  Mexican 
people  it  is  not  requisite  to  urge.  Sufficient  evidence,  we  are  as- 
sured, has  been  adduced  to  prove  the  utter  distinction  between 
two  nations  hitherto  confounded,  namely,  the  Mexicans  and  the 
people  whom,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  have  throughout 
this  paper  found  it  expedient  to  designate  as  Tultecans,  Our 
belief,  however,  is,  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Cyclo- 
pean family,  the  shepherd  kiqgs  of  Egypt,  the  Anakim  of  Syria, 
the  Oscans  of  Etruria  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece,  the  Titans  or 
Giants  of  classic  fable  ;  and  who  are  recorded  to  have  been  seve- 
rally expelled  from  Egypt  and  Syria.  If  any  evidences  were  further 
wanting  to  prove  the  above  complete  distinction,  the  mere  fact 
of  their  havmg  possessed  an  obvious  hieroglyphical  language, 
with  its  proper  phonetic  and  symbolic  divisions^  would  be  suf^i^ 
ent  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  Mexicans,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  had  only  advanced  on  the  road  of  civilixation-s-of  which 
the  progress  of  language  is  one  of  the  best  indices—rfram  the 
point  of  the  first  rudely  scratched  imitation  of  natural. objects  by 
the  Indian  savages  on  trees  and  rocks,  up  to  the  point  of  the 
scarcely  less  barbarous  expedient  of  the  picture  language,  im- 

*  Formed  of  the  prepared  fibres  of  the  Megoey. 
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proved  as  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  laDguage  had  become^ 
under  the  intelligent  auspices  of  Montezuma.  The  interval  be« 
tween  this  point  and  the  perfected  system  of  hieroglyphical  Ian* 
guage  possessed  by  the  Tultecans  is  vast  indeed. 

14  ations  do  not  go  back  on  the  road  of  civilization  from  a  com* 
plete  knowledge  to  an  inferior  or  barbarian  knowledge.  The 
inference  is  ^uite  clearj,«^tbe  Tultecans  and  the  Mexicans  were 
two  totally  distinct  nations.  The  one  was  just  emerging  from 
■avage  life;  the  other  was  highly  civilized.  The  inference  is 
equally  fair,  that  the  civilised  people  were  swept  away  by  some 
audden  trruption  of  North-American  barbarians,  who  occupied 
Ibeir  feats,  and  availed  themselves,  as  far  as  their  ignorance  and 
tbe  obliteration  of  their  victims  enabled  them  to  do,  of  some  of 
the  more  obvious  and  elementary  arts  or  sciences  of  the  preced* 
ipg  state  of  civilisation.  The  same  circumstance  occured  m  Italy 
when  theBtrurians  superseded  the  Oscan  branch  of  the  Cyclopean 
fiunily. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  concluding  division  of  the  subject, 
ancb  as  we  have  proposed,  namely,  an  investigation  of  the  theory 
that  the  people  of  the  monuments  were  the  ten  lost  tribes — a 
very  few  words  are  requisite  to  complete  all  we  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  the  hierogiyphical  language  of  the  Tultecans.  We 
aball  be  y^ty  brief  in  touching  upon  it,  for  the  best  of  reasons  : 
inadequate  supply  of  information.  As  far  as  regards  its  symbo<> 
Heal  division,  we  know  but  little,  or  rather  next  to  nothing.  It  is 
probable  that  a  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it,  now  that  the  atten«- 
tion  of  the  learned  has  been  awakened  to  the  subject  of  these 
very  eatraordinary  autiquities,  by  a  careful  collection  of  the  vari- 
ous manuscripts  contaimng  the  hierogiyphical  language  inquestion^ 
which  are  eiitant  in  seyeral  of  the  museums  of  Europe.  In  its 
external  form  it  resembles  neither  the  Egyptian  nor  the  Chinese 
svstem.  The  general  collocation  of  the  symbols  is  pleasing  to 
tbe  eye»  exhibiting  an  irregularity  in  the  midst  of  regular  design, 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  effect  produced  by  florid  or  orna- 
mental alphabetical  characters.  A  number  of  the  symbols  con- 
faiQ  forms  of  objects  with  which  we  are  wholly  unfamiliar. 
Culinary,  warlike,  agricultural,  hunting,  fishing,  and  commercial 
instruments  are  occasionally  seen  among  them.  Sometimes  in- 
atriments  of  music,  sometimes  jewellery,  appear;  sometimes 
vegetable  and  sometimes  animal  symbols.  All  that  appertains 
to  the  headf  whether  figuratively  or  imitatively  expressed,  would 
appear  to  be  classed  under  the  form  of  the  head^  and  thus  it  con-* 
Bttttttea  a  numerous  class  of  combined  symbols  representing 
oombined  ideas.  In  the  same  manner  all  that  appertains  to  the 
hand  or  ih^foot  is  classed  under  the  hand  or  foot. 
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In  this  respect^  the  system  resembles  the  Chinese;  and  the 
paramount  or  radical  form  of  the  combined  symbol  would  readily 
furnish  the  means  of  constructing  a  key  or  a  mode  of  cUasifica- 
tion  for  the  whole  hieroglyphicaT  alphabet,  such  as  the  Chinese 
have:  and  such  as  the  Egyptians  may  kave  luid,  .but  which  has 
fiot  yet  beeti^ound* 

It  is  our  view  that  any  investigation  of  the  Tultecan  hierogiy* 
phical  system  must  follow  the  clue  that  we  have  thus  given.  The 
phonetic  system  of  the  Tultecans  is»  however,  intelligible  at  a 
iirst  glance.  The  sounds  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  sym- 
bols are  conveyed  syllabically  or  heraldically.  So  far  it  resem- 
bles the  Chinese*  Indeed,  the  barbarous  Mexicans  adopted  a 
mode  of  designating  names,  which  may  be  also  termed  heraldic* 
The  names  common  even  up  to  this  day  among  the  North  Ame* 
rican  savages  and,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  among  their  North 
American  ancestors— such  as  "  Wolf/'  ••  Great  Hog/'  "  Bear,** 
<<  Rattle-snake/'  ''  Sword*fish/'  or  **  Hawk/'  were  represented 
by  crests  rudely  fashioning  the  same  animal  forms  which  sur* 
mounted  the  helmets  of  their  warriors  and  the  diadema  of  their 
kings.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  that  similar  heraldic  names  for  per- 
sons or  places  should  appear  on  ancient  Tultecan  ^shields  carved 
in  stone,  the  forms  and  symbols  of  which  the  Mexicans  appear 
to  have  borrowed.  The  phonetic  language,  as  we  have  said,  was 
syllabic  or  heraldic.  A  single,  instance  will  suffice  to  explain 
this  proposition.  The  head  of  a  Tultecan  king  appears  along 
with  two  others  sculptured  in  the  pyramidal  tower  of  Palenque. 
Over  it  is  the  name  inscribed  in  the  oblong  phonetic  rectangle. 
The  name  is  Acalla'potzin.  It  is  composed  of  two  words;  the 
first  word  implying  reeds;  the  other  hand.  The  symbol  of  a 
hand  therefore,  and  the  symbol  of  reeds,  convey  the  sounds  of 
the  name  Acatla-potzin. 

Our  great  aim  hitherto  has  been  to  extricate  the  subject  from 
the  confusion  iu  which  it  has  been  involved,  by  drawing  a  line  of 
marked  distinction  between  the  monuments  of  Mexican  and 
Tultecan  art.  The  Mexican,  thus  separated,  are  neverthelesr 
worthy  of  a  separate  discussion*  There  are  matters  growing 
out  of  that  discussion,  whether  philological,  as  connected  generally 
witli  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  or  historical,  as  connected 
specially  with  the  origin  of  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  and  with 
their  progress  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  towards  civiliza- 
tion, which  are  replete  with  the  most  attractive  interest  and  im- 
bued with  the  deepest  importance.  But  we  should  not  have 
space  for  so  long  an  investigation  as  this  department  of  the  sub- 
ject, thus  detached  and  distinct  as  we  have  proved  it  to  be,  vpould 
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(in  order  tiiftt  we  might  do  itadequate  justice)  claim  at  our  hands* 
We  shall  merely  flay»  that  ample,  volumiuous,  ahuost  inex- 
haiatible  means  of  thro\Ying  full  light  upon  every  corner  of  the 
subject  are  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  volumes  under  our  re« 
view.  Its  vast  extent  renders  its  present  postponement  more  rea« 
sonable,  or,  rather,  indispensable.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to 
ourselves,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  reader  and  to  the  subject, 
to  make  it  (distinct  as  it  is  from  the  whole  train  of  our  preceding 
argument)  the  theme  of  a  distinct  article. 

it  has  been  brought  forward  as  a  theory  by  Lord  Kings* 
borough  and  others,  (Cabrera  the  commentator  on  Del  Rio 
Hiciuded,)  that  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  car- 
ried away  captive  during  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Judah,  by 
Salnianazer,  king  of  Assyria,  and  who  were  by  him  scattered 
among  the  different  nations  of  North  Eastern  Asia  subjected 
to  his  rule,  passed  over  into  America,  which  they  originally  peo* 
pled ;  and  that  to  this  circumstance  is  attributable  the  striking 
and  almost  entire  analogy  alleged  to  exist  between  the  ancient 
Jewish  rites,  customs,  laws,  manners,  and  forms  of  building,  and 
the  whole  series  of  Mexican  antiquities,  subjected  to  the  public 
eye  in  the  illustrations  of  the  works  under  review. 

It  is  due  to  Lord  Kingsborough  to  state,  that  he  makes  occa- 
sional distinction  between  the  Tulteques  and  the  Azteques,  who 
founded  the  Mexican  empire ;  but  generally  speaking,  like  all 
other  antiquarian  literati  who  have  treated  the  subject,  he  con* 
founds  two  nations  and  two  eras,  and  having  thus — certainly  to 
the  advantage  of  commodiously  simplifying  his  argument — fused 
together  the  whole  voluminous  and  incongruous  mass  of  Tul* 
teque  and  Azteque,  of  civilized  and  uncivilized,  relics  of  antiquity, 
he  erects,  upon  the  hollow  and  supposititious  base  thus  thrown 
together,  the  whole  structure  of  his  theory.  It  will  be  requisite 
to  bear  in  mind,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  it,  our  previous 
admission,  which  we  now  repeat,-— that  there  are  points  both  of 
contact  and  of  identity  between  the  Tultecan  and  the  Mexican 
antiquities.  This  must  naturally  have  been  the  case,  and  for  the 
reasons  we  have  stated  before;  namely,  that  the  Azteque  victors, 
who  expelled  and  occupied  the  seats  of  the  Tulteques  in  central 
America,  availed  themselves,  (as  the  Goths  did  at  the  fall  of  the 
Romaa  empire)  of  such  portions  and  fragments  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  poKcy  of  the  vanquished  people,  as  were  either 
indispensable  or  intelligible  to  them.  Those  old  fragments  of 
the  social  edifice  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gothic  irruption, 
commingled  or  incorporated  with  the  less  polished  elements  and 
coarser  materials  of  the  new.  And  it  may  be  stated  here— since 
the  statement  will  be  of  essential  service,  in  enabling  us  to  come 
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to  a  clear  and  settled  decision  upon  the  subject — ^that,  among 
other  memorials  of  the  kno\vledge  of  the  vanquished  people, 
the  Azteques  preserved  one  which  must  have  been  deemed  indis* 
pensable  to  any  thing  like  an  orderly  social  existence^— we  mean 
the  calendars^  the  cycles,  and  the  astronomical  system  generally, 
of  the  Tultecan  sacred  or  scientific  colleges. 

There  is  a  strong,  and,  as  we  think,  irresistible  objection  to  the 
Jewish  theory  of  American  origination,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  inquiry.  What  are  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  AmerK 
can  Indians  ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  we  apprehend,  entirely 
subverts  this  imaginary  structure.  The  native  American  popula- 
tion, as  every  tyro  in  natural  history  knows,  are  red  and  beardUu. 
They  are  marked  by  other  unmistakable  characteristics,  which 
announce  them  indisputably  to  be  a  perfectly  distinct  variety  of 
the  common  species,  man.  They  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  three  other  varieties,  namely,  the  Black,  the  Mongolian,  and 
the  Caucasian  races.  They  are  most  distinct  of  all  from  this  last, 
which  is  the  race  to  which  the  Jews  belong.  The  American  In- 
dians, therefore,  cannot  be  Jews.  Is  it  possible,  by  any  argu- 
mentative ingenuity  or  sophistical  adroitness,  to  induce  plain 
thiukers  to  believe  that  the  Jews — remarkable  for  their  bushy 
beards,  for  their  sallow  complexions,  for  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  eyelids  and  the  expression  of  their  eyes,  for  i^e  family  mo- 
del of  feature  and  person,  in  which  the  whole  nation  from  time 
immemorial  appears  to  have  been  cast — should,  through  some 
unintelligible  or  supernatural  agency,  on  passing  into  America, 
lose  their  beards,  exchange  their  sallow  complexions  for  that  of 
the  red-skinned  race,  and  their  characteristic  physiognomy  f<v  a 
physiognomy  as  opposite  as  it  is  possible  for  any  thing  to  be, 
whether  we  look  to  the  exaggerated  profile  of  the  Tultecan  por- 
traits of  a  red,  beardless,  and  purely  American  people,  or  to  the  fiat 
and  broad  faces  and  high  cheek-bones  which  characterize  the  native 
Mexicans  of  the  present  day,  and  the  American  Indians  gene- 
rally? The  idea  of  such  a  change  is  perfectly  absurd.  The 
Jewish  theory  cannot  be  true,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  i«  im- 
possible. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  this  incoherent  impediment,  thrown 
by  the  laborious  fancifulness  of  learned  system-building  into  our 
path,  we  come  at  once  to  the  question — How  was  America  origi- 
nally peopled  ? 

Two  subordinate  auestions  rest  upon  this,  and  may  be  answered 
at  the  same  time:  Who  were  the  Tulteques  of  the  monuments, 
or  the  people  so  called,  and  whence  came  they?  And  who  were, 
and  whence  came  the  Azteques,  who  superseded  them? 

From  the   scriptural  account — the  only  reasonable  account 
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(since  every  day  supplies  corroboration  of  its  truth)  of  the  first 
coloniaattOQ  of  the  earth  under  different  and  clearly  designated 
heads  of  nations,  proceeding  from  a  common  centre,  near  the 
table-laod  of  Mount  Ararat,  no  indisputable  light  can  be  obtained^ 
There  are  two  theoriesi  both  gratuitous  and  both  improbable} 

latt  That  an  especial  race  of  men  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  peopling  America,  who  are  not  named  in  scriptural  historyj 
and  who  bad  no  participation  in  the  events  recorded  by  the  histo- 
rian of  Genesis. 

£d.  That  the  red  race,  detaching  themselves,  like  the  other  races 
of  men,  from  the  central  ligature  of  their  common  birth-placej 
for  the  same  purpose  of  colonizing  the  world,  passed  into  Ame* 
rica,  either  from  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia,  or  from  the  chain  of 
Indian  isles  which  stud  the  ocean  between  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  Asia,  midway  to  the  American  continent. 

We  need  not  seriously  discuss  the  first  proposition ;  we  enter- 
tain  doubts  of  the  probability  of  the  second,  considering  the 
earlinesa  of  the  period,  and  considering  the  want  of  shipping 
iot  the  transfer.  We  do  not,  however,  dispute  the  hypothesis 
(and  we  think  it  highly  probable),  that  America  may  have 
been  visited  at  later  periods  from  both  points,  and  perhaps 
may  have  been  colonised  at  both  points,  at  least  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  produce  those  differences  in  the  native  American  tribes 
which  were  observable  when  first  they  were  discovered,  and  which 
are  observable  at  the  present  day.  There  is  more  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  a  colonization  from  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia 
than  from  the  north.  The  fair  inference,  therefore,  is,  that,  in  the 
first  case,  the  transfer  could  only  have  been  effected  by  a  compa* 
ratively  civilized  nation  at  a  late  period  of  the  world's  chronology ; 
while  id  the  latter  case  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  belief  that 
Mvage  tribes  may,  at  any  given  time,  have  passed  in  their  boats 
across  the  narrow  interval  which|  at  Behring's  Straits,  divides  the 
American  from  the  Asiatic  continent.  It  is  fair  to  infer  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  any  decided  lights  upon  the  subject,  that,  for  a 
long  period  (perhaps  for  some  ages)  after  the  period  of  the  gene* 
nil  migration  of  the  human  family  in  the  time  of  Peleg,  Ame* 
litm  remained  unpeopled  and  uncolonized.  There  is,  howeveri 
no  difficulty  in  the  belief,  nor  will  it  interfere  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree wilh  the  credibility  of  the  theory  we  are  about  to  propose- 
that  at  the  time  of  Peleg  the  red  race,  accompanying  their  bre- 
threni  the  Mongolian  race,  towards  the  extreme  north-eastern 
districts  c»f  Asiatic  Russia,  may  have  passed  beyond  them 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and,  after  a  certain 
period, constructing  boats^  (to  the  construction  of  which  they  would 
beeompeUed  l^th^necessity  of  deriving  sustenance  from  fishing,) 
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traversed  Behring's  Straits,  and  thus  commenced  the  coloniza* 
tion  of  the  transatlantic  continent.  Tliis,  however,  is  a  pro-» 
blem,  and  must,  we  apprehend,  ever  remain  so.  It  cau  only  be 
assumed  as  a  probabihty. 

But  who  were  the  Tulteques  ?  and  who  were  the  Azteques?  are 
the  next  questions  we  have  proposed  to  answer*  We  have  already 
given  the  most  satisfactory  reason  for  not  concurring  with  the 
proposition  that  they  were  Jews.  The  confusion  between  these 
two  people  (the  Azteques  and  the  Tulteques)  is  in  reality  as  dis- 
reputable to  writers  as  the  confusion  between  their  antiquarian 
monuments  and  language.  Both  nevertheless  are  native  Ameri* 
can  Indians.  Both  belong  to  the  primitive  type  of  red  and 
beardless  men.  In  every  other  physiognomical  characteristic  the 
Tulteques  of  the  ancient  monuments  differed  totally  from  ibe 
Mexican  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  differ  now»  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  physiognomical  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Azteques,  as  recorded  in  the  Mexican  [^ture 
writings,  and  the  Mexicans  themselves.  Their  identity,  wbicb  the 
Mexicans  themselves  asserted^  may  be  considered  as  proved. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  waste  time  in  unnecessary  argument. 
They  asserted  that  they  came  from  the  regions  of  North  America; 
that,  after  an  interrupted  progress  of  many  years,  they  reached 
the  central  district  wliich  they  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest ;  and  all  the  evidences  to  be  collected  from  the  same 
curious  records  tend  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  their  assertion. 
It  is  therefore  extremely  probable  (and  it  exhibits  a  singular  co* 
incidence  between  the  histories  of  the  New  and  the  Old  World,) 
that  savage  tribes,  descending  from  the  same  northern  regions  of 
Asiatic  Scythia,  whence  all  barbarian  irruptions  have  proceeded, 
and  traversing  Behring's  Straits,  pressed  downwards  in  America, 
as  they  did  in  Europe  and  Asia  from  time  immemorial,  upon  the 
tempting  seats  of  southern  civilization,  and,  expelling  the  occu- 
pants by  conquest,  established  themselves  in  their  room.  The 
picture-writings  of  the  Azteques  exhibit  the  whole  progress  of 
this  barbarous  irruption,  from  the  time  when  (like  the  present 
Arctic  savages)  armed  with  fish-bone  spears,  and  clothed  in 
skins,  they  commenced  the  long  vicissitudes  of  their  aggressive 
march,  down  to  the  time  when,  invested  with  a  more  civilized 
costume  and  panoplied  in  complete  suits  of  armour,  with  the 
dentated  clubs  and  condor-visored  helmets,  peculiar  to  them» 
they  are  seen  successively  vanquishing  the  resistance,  burning  the 
temples,  and  storming  the  fortresses  of  the  central  Americans. 

Who  then  were  the  Tulteques  of  the  monuments  is  the  next 
question  which  naturally  arises?  Who  were  that  extraordinary 
race  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of  New  Spaini  who,  alAough 
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klentified  with  the  native  American  population  bj  the  two  chief 
diaracleriBtics  of  being  red  and  beardleas,  differ  in  every  other 
respect,  and  not  leas  in  their  phyaiognomy  and  person,  than  in 
their  costume  and  in  the  extraordinary  structures  which  they 
erected,  from  every  other  race  of  men  with  which  history  or  an- 
tiquarian discovery  has  rendered  us  familiar*  That  they  were 
1XK  Jews,  we  think  is  almost  self-evident*  Our  proposition  is 
that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  shepherd  kings^  Anakim,  or  Cyclo* 
peans.  Our  opinion  is  that  they  were  Canaanites ;  they  may  have 
been  Hivites  (a  nation  clearly  identified  with  the  Ophite  worship), 
and  occupying  a  portion  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Phoenicia* 
All  the  primitive  Canaanites  affirmed  their  descent  from,  or  family 
relationship  with,  the  Anakim,  or  the  giants — the  scriptural  Titans, 
who,  according  to  the  Oriental  language  of  the  sacred  historian, 
'*  built  cities,  with  walls,  and  towers  reaching  to  heaven.'*  The 
metaphor  merely  implied  the  gigantic  style  of  architecture,  tecb^* 
nically  called  Cyclopean*  These  people  were  clearly  the  Titans 
and  giants  of  xhs^  poets  of  earl>  history,  and  the  Pelasgians,  or 
wandering  architects,  of  an  equally  vague  though  later  era.  They 
had  the  same  designation  in  all  the  parts  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  were  always  associated  wherever  they  went  with  two  ideas,  one 
that  they  were  men  of  great  stature,  and  masons  or  builders  \  the 
other,  that  they  were  expelled  from  their  native  seats,  and  were 
continually  wandering.  Thence  they  were  called  alternately  by  the 
classics  giants  and  wandering  masons.  They  are  clearly  identified 
with  the  Cyclopean  structures  of  New  Spain,  by  the  well-known 
tradition  of  the  Indians,  who  told  the  Spaniards,  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  Hwt  theif  were  "  built  by  ike  giants  and  by  a  peopk 
called  the  Wandering  Builders  or  Masons."  Pagan  tradition  in 
the  Orphic  hymns,  in  Hesiod,  and  other  fragments  of  classical 
antiquity,  vaguely  depicts  them  as  expelled  from  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Babel  by  the  wrath  of  the  offended  Gods,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  attempted  to  storm  heaven,  by  building  a 
lofty  tower,  or,  according  to  another  version,  by  piling  rocks  on 
rocks.  It  would  appear  that  their  great  offence  was  their  re- 
fusing to  locate  themselves  according  to  a  divine  law,  or,  it  may 
be,  in  opposition  to  a  convention  of  the  whole  human  race,  when 
colonization  and  division  of  the  earth  became  necessary.  They 
thus  retained  stations  assigned  to  other  tribes  or  families,  and 
were  successively  driven  out  by  those  to  whom  the  lot  belonged. 
Hence  their  wandering  designation  and  character.  Under  the  well 
known  title  of  shepherd  kings,  they  made  an  irruption  into 
Egypt,  occupied  it  by  force  during  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  and  left  behiod  them  the  architectural  evidences,  which 
alwaja  attended  their  locality^in  tlie  pyramids  and  other  primitive 
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mefnoriils  of  Cjclopeas  ardiiteeture.  Thetioe^  abo,  in  prooeaa  of 
time  Ihey  were  expelled.  Tbey  were  also  expelled  or  sakgugaled 
in  Greeca  aad  Italy.  Tbeaatne  #»»!(  ocoorrad  in  Syria.  T^  the 
Canaatitte  natiotii  termed  Anakim  or  GKaiits,  all  the  aneienl  Cy- 
clopean iriomiiiieiiti  which  exist  in  the  siotinlaiii  regimis  of  Syna 
are  assigtiable^  Interfering  there  ag^ia  with  the  aptrit  and 
tefldeney  of  the  nnive/aal  law  of  eotonicatioa^  by  whieh  aU  the 
fomiliea  of  Bsen  bad  eonourred  in  ditiding  the  esrth»  they  re^- 
tained  distrietsi  which,  by  divine  ovditianoey  had  been  predealined 
/or  the  Jews,  and  Were  consequently  driven  fi^om  their  mountoitt 
.fortresses  and  again  made  wanderers  by  Joshua,  the  Jewish 
leader.  Wherever  the  same  raoe  occar  in  the  earliest  reoevds  of 
Oreeee  and  Italy^  under  the  ndaie  e€  Pelasgians,  CEnotriaas  or 
Oscansi  they  always  exhibit  the  saade  invariable  charaeteriatica  of 
gigantic  ardiiteeture,  of  gloomy  mysteries,  and  of  unaeltled 
-wandering. 

Otor  ll^oryi  after  this  preliminary  synopsis^  may  be  as  bnefly 
as  perspicuously  expressed^  The  builders  of  the  Cyclopeaai  «o- 
numents  of  Palenque,  Mitlan,  Papantla,  Quemada,  Chohila, 
Chile,  and  Antiqnerra,  in  New  Spain,  were  the  Anahim  or  Cy- 
clopean family  of  Syria,  who,  with  their  brethren,  the  Caoaanilas, 
were  vanquished  or  expelled  by  Joshua.  They  were  not  there- 
fore Jews,  but  expelled  by  Jews«  They  were  not  the  Cyclopean 
race  who,  under  the  name  of  the  shepherd-kings  invaded  Egypt; 
but  they  were  a  branch  of  the  same  family,  and  we  believe  Ihem 
to  be  represented  on  the  same  monuments^  Occupying  the 
Ophite  land,  oi'  the  land  of  the  Hivites  of  Scripture,  (and  a 
Mexican  tradition,  recorded  by  Cabrerai  indeed  affirmed  that  they 
Came  from  that  land  with  Votan,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,)  they  were,  of  coursci  a  maritime  nation;  and  it  is 
extremely  profoaMe  that  they  found^  Tyre*  One  colony  of  Tyre 
vras  Carthage,  as  famous  for  high^^plaees  and  sanguinary  human  sa* 
criflcefi  as  the  Meaicfans*  Another  was  Tarsbish  in  Asia  Minor; 
and  It  probably  gave  the  name  of  New  Tarshish  to  the  Amerfoan 
continent^  to  which  the  Phcdnicians  'of  the  same  naritimo  coast, 
in  an  probability,  directed  their  trading  triennial  voyages^  It  has 
been  assumed,  with  some  probability,  by  learned  men^  thai  Tar- 
shish, celled  the  daughter  of  Tyre  in  the  Scriptures,  nay  have 
been  Carthage.  The  same  naiiie,  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
the  designation  of  New  Carthage,  might  have  been  imparted  to 
her  transatlantic  colony,  the  voyage  to  and  from  which  required 
so  lobg  a  period  as  three  years.*  It  is  on  historical  record  that 
Carthage  possessed  a  distant  colony,  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
retained  as  a  state  secret,  not  to  be  revealed^  under  paiw  of  dealh. 
It  baa  been  Mippoeed  thtH  the  relias  of  the  GartbagtiuM  pop»- 


latton,  oo  the  d«Btnictioti  of  their  empire  by  the  Romaiis,  may 
have  icd  in  their  dnpt  to  this  tranaatlando  colony.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  explain  sobm  mythological  analogies  which 
the  worka  oodar  review  collect  and  exhibit  by  some  such  theory 
aa  thia*  It  can,  however,  only  be  considered  as  a  conjectural 
pfobnbtlity,  and,  as  it  is  our  object  rather  to  adduce  facts  than  to 
follolNr  ahsidowsi  we  shall  leave  this  historical  problem  to  rest  upon 
Its  own  baaiS|  and  proceed  to  more  substantial  inferences  daduci- 
Me  from  ocubr  prodf,  and  illustrated  by  historical  evidence. 

Ammig  tho  diihrent  representations  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyp^ 
-tian  tomba  and  temples  of  the  various  nations  on  whom  the 
Egyptians  made  war,  there  is  represented  a  people  distinguished 
by  very  striking  characteristics.      The^  are  portrayed  on  the 
walla  oif  Liongsor  as  driven  to  their  ships  by  Sesostris  or  Ra- 
meaea  the  Great.    Their  deportment,  their  armour,  and  their 
costume,  show  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  civilization,  at  least 
equal  to  tbnt  of  the  E^Fptians*    They  are  eminently  a  maritime 
nation;  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  Phoenicians,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  any  contemporary  maritime  nation  besides  them 
capable  c»f  maintaining  a  war  with  the  Great  Sesostris,  and  who  is 
noreover  recorded  to  have  made  an  irruption  into  their  terri- 
tories*   Now  how  are  these  men,  now  almost  identified  with  the 
Phtttticians  by  the  logical  necessity  of  the  argument  (for  in  fact 
there  is  no  historical  choice  of  any  other  nation) — 'how  are  they 
represented  1   They  are  beardless  and  red«skinned.   Part  of  their 
costume  identifies  them  with  the  American  Indians,  almost  as 
mttdi  as  their  physical  characteristics.    They  wear  head-dresses 
like  those  worn  by  the  Mexican  nobles  in  the  time  of  Cortes,  and 
the  Perovkin  mi^nates  in  the  time  of  Pizarro«    They  consist  of  a 
diadem^  aiirmouoted  by  a  circle  of  feathers  or  palm  branches, 
•Kglitly  verging  outwards.     Anouki  (the  primiiive  Syrian  Cybele) 
«iiie  wears  this  head-dress  among  all  the  Egyptian  gods  and 
goddesses.    In  fact,  on  the  walls  of  the  flower-temple  of  Oaxaca 
*jMl  on  those  of  Xoebicalco  appear  individuals  of  a  nation  iden- 
^bie  vridi  the  alleged  PhoBnicians  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
'I^  are  red  and  beardless  ^  they  wear  a  similar  tunic  and  the 
i*tte  headdress ;  and  they  exhibit,  moreover,  the  same  elevated 
^  dasaieal  physiognomy «   We  have  before  intimated  that  statues 
have  been  fitntnd>  approaching  in  facial  outline  and  model  the 
i^au  ideal  of  Greek  statuary.    They  agree  in  physiognomy  with 
^  people  sculptured  at  Oaxaca  and  Aochicaico;  nor  have  they 
**7  ^hing  in  common  with  the  exaggerated  features  of  the  race  of 
**n  depicted  at  Palenque.    Our  inference  from  the  facts  we 
^*^  stated  isi  that  the  Mexicans  were  right  in  their  tradition, 
"^  tbehr  Tiriteean  predecessors  came  with  the  great  ancestor  of 
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the  American  people^  Votan,  from  the  Opbite  or  Hivite  land  in 
Phoenicia.  In  fact,  a  Pboenioiaii  inscription  has  been  found  en- 
graved on  a  rock  in  MussacbnsetllL 

Many  curious  traditions  respecting  this  isnoient  emigratioD 
were  preserved  among  the  Mexican  Indians,  and  nre  collected  in 
different  portions  of  the  various  works  which  head  our  nrticle. 
The  lights  derivable  from  them  are  vague  and  scattered,  but  Aey 
may  tend  to  impart  additional  probability  to  that  wUdi  cannot 
be  demonstrably  proved.  Such  was  the  tradition^  that  Votaa 
and  his  companions,  before  the  emigratioa,  were  present  at  the 
building  of  the  great  tower;  that,  in  the  course  of  their  eaiigra- 
tion,  they  visited  or  were  expelled  from  Egypt;  a  tradition  troe 
only  as  applied  to  the  great  Cyclopean  or  shepherd  family,  of 
which  they  formed  a  brandi.  They  may,  however,  have  pawed 
it.  There  is  no  other  land  but  Egypt  to  which  such  tradition^ 
designations  as  the  land  of  the  dragon  with  seven  head$,  tbe  land 
of  the  veils  of  papyrus,  the  land  of  the  red  lake  tn'  tea,  eould 
legitimately  apply. 

The  learned  reader  will  here  recollect  the  cohimti  recorded  to 
have  been  found  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  African  coast, 
recording  in  Phoenician  characters  the  flight  of  the  Cydopean 
Canaanites  from  the  victorious  Joshua;  and  may  couple  this  with 
the  Massachusets'  inscription.  We  have  adduced  proofs,  by  com- 
bining the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  with  the  monuments  of 
New  Spain,  in  favour  of  their  being  the  Anakim  of  Syria  or  the 
Hivites.  Both  were  a  Phoenician  people.  Both  may  have  been 
concerned  in  the  transatlantic  colonization^  Other  probabilities 
might  be  adduced.  The  origin  of  the  Ophite  worship,  or  douUt' 
serpent  worship,  may  be  traced  to  Mount  Herman^  in  the  countty 
of  the  Hivites.  It  was  there  that  Cadmus,  the  founder  of 
written  language,  and  his  wife  Hermione,  were  changed  into  two 
serpents,  and  worshipped  under  that  form.  It  is  quite  notorious 
that  serpent  worship  was  the  great  characteristic  of  Mexican 
mythology.  That  it  was  a  Tultecan  dogma  also  is  clear  from 
the  symbols  which  remain  at  Oaxaca  and  Palenque,  and  may 
have  been  derived  to  the  Mexicans  from  the  Tuiteques^  at  the 
same  time  as  the  admirable  astronomical  system  of  the  latter, 
which  no  savages  like  the  Azteques  could  possibly  have  invented. 
The  astronomical  wheels^  always  embraced  by  two  conflicting 
serpents,  support  this  view. 

We  have  already  referred  to  an  hieroglyphic  at  Palenque,  of  two 
contending  serpents,  a  symbol  which  the  Druids  of  this  country 
appear  to  have  borrowed  from  their  Phoenician  maritime  vistten. 
We  may  observe,  that  the  fact  of  the  Carthaginians  having  cur- 
cumnavigated  Africa,  and  of  the  Phoenicians  making  regular  vogr- 
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ages  to  this  country,  renders  the  hypothesis  of  their  having  once 
reached  America  a  much  more  tameable  difBculty  than  it  would 
otherwise  appear;  especially  a^j  the  difficulty  is  lessened  by  the 
aupposition  Uiat,  during  their  compulsory  wanderings,  or  their 
conamercial  enterprisesi  these  people  may  hiive. reached  America 
from  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

If  the  serpent  symbol  at  Paleoque  conveys  a  strong  intimation 
of  Tultecan  affinity  with  Syria,  there  are  numerous  others  of  a 
still  more  convincing  nature.  Dupaix  exhibits  a  silver  medal, 
found  in  one  of  the  sepulchral  monuments,  which  indeed  points 
to  the  source  of  the  whole  Ophite  worship,  A  man  and  woman 
are  represented  in  a  garden  with  a  great  serpent  near  them. 
This  is  obviously  a  pictural  record. of  the  first  pair  in  Eden,. 
the  Merpeni  and  the  fall.  The  model  of  the  temples  in  New 
Sfwin  supplies  another  link  of  religious  identification.  They 
are  built  upon  the  model  of  the  high-places  of  Phmnicia;  some 
of  them,  as  we  have  intimated,  like  those  tepes  or  mammiform 
pyramids,  the  forms  of  which  were  aiFected  by  the  Carthaginian 
colonista  from  Phoenicia.  The  identity  of  the  god  of  the  temple 
of  Palenque  with  the  Adoni-Siris  of  Syria  has  been  already  suf- 
ficteotiy  argued.  We  may,  en  passanif  notice  Lord  Kings-- 
borough's  startling  supposition,  that  the  great  temple  of  Palenque 
and  the  temple  of  oolomon  were  built  after  the  same  model. 
With  the  disproved  theory  of  the  builders  of  Palenque  being 
Jews,  this  hypothesis  must  also  be  admitted  to  fall.  But  there 
is  more  truth  in  it  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  There  exists, 
in  fact,  a  strong  resemblance  between  some  of  the  details  of  both, 
and  the  resemblance  arises  from  there  being  one  Syrian  model  for 
both,  if  bis  lordship  had  merely  argued  for  the  similarity  of 
the  ground-plan  of  both,  we  should  have  been  prompted  to 
concur  with  his  inference.  We  will  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  model  of  the  final  Jewish  temple,  which  Ezekiel  describes  as 
a  future  point. of  reunion  for  the  whole  restored  and  united  Jewish 
family-— and  which  either  imitates  or  supersedes  that  of  Solomon 
•—is  almost  precisely  like  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Palenque ; 
as  like,  in  manv  resects,  as  aaticipative  description  can  be  sup- 
posed to  coincide  with  an  extant  exhibition  of  the  same  model. 

There  remains  but  one  point  of  coincidence  to  notice,  which 
we  shall  do  briefly,  beiuff  warned  by  the  extent  of  our  paper  and 
the  limit  of  our  space.  We  refer  to  the  astronomical  system  pre- 
served by  the  semi-barbarous  Mexicans,  but  evidently  derivable 
from  the  Tulteques,or,  rather^  traceable  to  a  previous  condition  of 
superior  civilization.  This  system  was  not  less  admirable  for  its 
ingenuity  than  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  and  exclusive  character. 
The  Mexican  zodiac,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  (whence  ours  is 
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derived,)  is  subdivided  into  eigbtoen  signs^  Wd  tlie  jrear  iii|» 
'  ■  ^.    The  '      ' 


eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  eaeh.  xho  yetr  was  tfaiis  liitt 
the  Egyptian,  the  alleged  antediluvian  year  of  S0O  daya,  Fivs 
intercalary  days^  as  in  Egypt«  (and  spent  in  festivals  «a  fkcre,) 
were  added,  in  order  to  make  up  the  periodical  comphoieDt 
But  the  fact  of  eighteen  zodiacal  signs,  and  of  eightoon  months 
instead  of  twelve,  clearly  breaks  all  link  of  eonnection  botwaea 
the  founders  of  the  monuments  of  New  Spain  and  the  Egyptians* 
Where  shall  we  find  a  similar  astronomical  aysten  «m1  a  similar 
subdivision?  The  reply  is  at  once  precise,  and  confinDatory  of 
our  hypothesis — among  ike  Etrurians,  They  derived  that  aystanb 
as  they  did  all  the  arts,  from  the  Cyclopean  ^mily  eailad  OacanS| 
whom  they  vanquished  and  reduced  to  bondage.  A  singular  fact 
may  be  added*  Both  the  numerals,  and  the  symbols  for  them, 
among  the  Etrurians,  were  the  same  as  those  employ^  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  those  employed  on  the  Tultecan  nionttmantSr 
Another  circumstance  will  complete  our  view  of  the  identity  be* 
tween  two  branches  of  the  same  great  Cyclopean  family,  or 
Wandering  Masons,  as  they  existed  in  Italy  and  Syria,  and  as  they 
existed  (in  all  probability  contemporaneously)  in  New  Spaiur 

In  all  the  families  of  languages  preserved  by  Akerblad,  there 
is  none  on  record  that  bears  the  slightest  analogy  to  the  Mexican 
dialect.  It  is  as  singular  as  it  is  peculiar.  But  this  language,  u 
the  phonetic  names  of  the  monuments  demonstrate,  was  also  the 
language  of  the  founders  of  those  extraordinary  piles,  whether 
Tulteques  be  their  proper  designation  or  not.  This  being  the 
case,  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  most  curious  corroboration  of 
our  theory,  that,  on  an  Oscan  monument  recently  discovered  near 
the  admitted  Cyclopean  structures  of  Perugia,  words  are  found 
which  are  perfectly  Mexican  in  their  structure.  The  following 
are  amon^  them — Spaticsl,  EpU,  ThunehuUL 

There  is  one  more  curiously  corroborative  cireumstance  to  be 
adduced,  and  then  our  argument  will  be  complete.  In  some  of 
the  Japanese  islands,  and  on  the  South-eastern  shores  of  Asia, 
which  we  have  inferred  to  be  the  point  whence  the  expelled  family 
of  Cyclc^ean  wanderers  and  architects  (driven  as  they  were  from 
every  colonlxed  region  which  they  necessarily  visited)  reached  the 
shores  of  America,  are  to  be  found  the  relics  of  the  same  ealen- 
dar  and  of  the  same  astronomical  system.  The  sodiao  is  there 
divided  into  eighteen  signs,  and  the  year  into  eighteen  months  of 
twenty  days  each. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  Tultocan  division  of  this  interests 
ing  and  important  subject.  We  reserve  our  investigation  of  the 
Mexican  monuments  and  antiquities,  preserved  in  the  various 
works  which  head  our  review,  for  another  opportunity;  mesely 
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ramarkiBg,  by  way  of  Miphatic  concltition.  that  tka  term '«  Mexi«« 
ean  Au^quidef,"  hitherto  applied  to  the  clais  of  monuinenta 
which  we  h^ve  been  iovestigating  in  this  paper,  should  be  ex* 
changed  for  Tultecan.  We  believe  that  we  have  been  the  first  to 
draw  attmtion  to4his  salutary  and  indispensable  distiactton* 


Art.  IIL— Umrisse  erfanien  und  gestochen  von  Morlts  Retzscfa. 
(Oi|tlines  designed  and  engraved  by  Moritz  Retzsch.) — 
1.  Gotke'8  Faust. 
9f  S(^hillef^s  Lied  von  der  Gloche. 
8.  SchUkr*$  FridoUn, 
4i  SikiUer'a  Kampfmii  dem  Draehen^ 
5.  Sehillet^s  Pegasus  im  Joehe, 
0.  Oallerie  tu  Shakspeare^s  Dramatischen  Werkeni-^Maebethf 

Hamlet f  Romeo  und  Julia.    1839. 
7.  Hie  Schachspieler,     (Not  yet  published.) 

TsBaii  is  no  greater  prppf  of  the  power  of  good  drawing  for  coq? 
veying  the  emanations  pf  geniys  than  that  which  dwells  iq  every 
one  of  the  productions  of  Morits  Retsscb,  All  his  piiblislied 
Outlines  are  now  (before  at,  and  although  (here  is  not  a  single  w 
stance  of  eross-shedii)g«  no  colour  of  any  kind,  the  interest  they 
eacite  impels  us  to  return  to  them  again  qnd  again;  apd  every 
time  we  look  at  them  we  see  some  new  beautyj  sonie  admirable 
touch  of  feeling»  which  escaped  our  previous  inspection.  So 
OQmpletely»  indeed,  do  they  take  possession  of  our  mmds,  that  WQ 
forget  the  total  absence  of  those  adveutitiqns  aids  which  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art  call  in  to  their  assistance. .  AH  the  passions  are 
aapressed,  and  yet  there  is  no  lighting  np  of  the  eyes^^no  heighteui* 
log  of  the  tints,  no  pallid  hnes,  no  harmonious  and  delioate  blende- 
ing  of  colours,  with  which  p^intjprs.fire  wont  tp  embellish  their 
loving  and  belofed  maidens;  the  supernatural  is  introduced  with^* 
out  the  transparent  artifice  of  the  brusbi  and  yet  how  transparent 
iaiba  gbpst  of  Hamlet's  father  I  .  The  receding  distance. qf  far  off 
scenes  js  represented ;  yet  there  is  np  mift  tp  involve  th^m  in 
that  shadowy  uncertainty  in  which  Nature  and  our  best  painters 
elotbe  lbem«  The  depth  of  chasms,  the  frowning  darkness  of 
overi}aAgiiig  roeks,  are  all  cpnvf yed  to  i|s,  ^nd  yet  there  is  nothing 
but  the  outline  of  their  form*  nod  the  white  paper  on  which  that 
outline  is  traced. 

What*  tbeoi  are.  the  secrets  of  Moritz  Retaiscb?  We  should 
make  answer,  deep  feeling,  a  perfect  comprehension  of  his  subject, 
audi  abovQ  all,  correct  drs^wing. .  No.ooe  can  be  more  sensible  to 
the  dbarms  of  colour  than  ourselves;  ill-assorted  hues' give  us 
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positive  pain;  and  a  groupe  of  well  arranged  floivere  is^on  tbe 
other  hand,  a  positive  feast  to  us.  No  one  can  more  fully  appre-* 
ciate  the  excellence  of  the  English  school  in  this  respect  than  we 
do,  but  no  one  can  more  deeply  regret  the  defective  drawing 
which  but  too  frequently  obscures  this  school.  Our  eyes  have 
often  been  riveted  to  a  picture  at  the  first  moment  of  beholding  it, 
with  a  pleasure  which  a  strong  sense  of  good  colouring  must  give 
us;  but  in  too  many  instances  the  same  picture  has  created  in  us 
a  vexation  which  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  express,  and  which 
vexation  has  been  excited  by  the  wrong  position  of  a  muscle,  the 
too  great  length  of  a  limb,  or,  in  fact,  that  which  the  muHitude, 
dazzled  by  the  loveliness  of  the  genei'al  appearance,  would  pro- 
nounce a  defect  of  no  consequence.  Disgusted  aswe  are  with 
the  cold  leaden  colouring,  the  heavy  blue  and  grey  tints,  the  dull 
masses,  and  several  other  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
French  historical  school, — little  as  we  admire  their  hard  and 
gaudy  landscapes — yet  their  pictures  unavoidably  inspire  us  with 
respect,  because  their  outlines,  their  perspective,  all  are  correct, 
and  because  they  accord  with  that  feeling  of  just  proportion, 
which  is  an  innate  sentiment  with  all  who  are  close  observers  of, 
and  truly  sensible  to,  the  rules  established  by  Nature. 

Many  great  masters  have  given  us  their  inspirations  in  outline, 
but  we  will  here  only  notice  our  own  Flaxman,  becaase  be  is  so 
frequently  brought  forward  by  the  English  in  comparison  with 
Retzsch«  In  each  of  them  do  we  find  the  conviction,  that  good 
drawing  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  on  a  small  scale,  stand  aloee^ 
forcible,  vigorous,  and  all-sufficient,  for  conveying  to  the  beholder 
the  fire  of  the  passions,  the  grace  and  purity  of  youthful  beauty, 
the  elegance  of  allegory,  or  the  sterner  lessons  of  morality.  Still 
we  think  no  further  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  two 
artists.  In  Flaxman^s  severely  beautiful  Homer,  we  have  the 
sublime,  the  grand,  the  classic— we  had  almost  said,  the  impossi- 
ble— characters  of  antiquity.  In  Retzsch  we  find  loftiness,  grace, 
morality,  and  feeling.  Each  has  a  different  story  to  tell,  and  each 
tells  it  with  the  same  perfection.  The  times  of  the  first  are  too 
remote  to  meet  with  corresponding  feelings  in  ourselves,  and^  the 
adventures  are  too  heroic  to  create  our  ordinary  sympathy.  The 
subjects  of  Retzsch  come  nearer  to  our  every-^day  life;  we  irre« 
sistibly  partake  of  his  conceptions;  we  feel  for  and  with  the  actors 
in  them;  and  the  persons,  the  stories,  and  ourselves  are  iosef^ra^ 
ble.  In  order  to  prove  to  our  readers  that  we  do  not  advance  too 
much,  we  will  take  a  brief  view  of  those  of  bis  works  which  have 
reached  this  country,  and  comment  upon  them  with  the  strictest 
impartiality* 

The  Illustrations  to  the  First  Part  of  the  poem  of  Fausfi  per* 
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bapa  demand  less  Botice  from  us  than  the  succeeding  productions; 
they  are  the  first,  they  are  the  best  known^  and  we  believe  that  the 
mass  of  opinion  is  in  tiieir  favour.     Excellent  as  they  are,  how- 
ever, we  think  that  this  preference  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
their  beiog  the  first,  and  .consequently  making  the  first  impression. 
Soniethiiigt  perhaps,  may  be  also  due  to  the  widely  extended  re- 
putation of  Gotbe's  extraordinary  poem.     We  have  heard  Ger- 
mans aay,  that  we  E^iglishmen  cannot  comprehend  Faust.     With 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  here;  we  understand  Retzsch,  very 
moch  to  the  honour  of  the  poet  whom  he  illustrates,  very  much  to 
his  own  honour,  and  very  much  to  our  own  gratification ;  and  for 
the  present  that  must  be  sufficient.  •  lliere  are  two  strong  feeUngs 
always  nppennost  in  our  minds  when  ^ye  look  at  these  exquisite 
pcoduetions;  the  one  is  the  tenderest  commiseration  for  the  un- 
fortunate Mai|;aret,  and. the  other  a  consciousness  of  the  tor- 
ment which  the  demon  incessantly  inflicts  on  the  being  whom  he 
pretends  to  serve.     Bound  to  obey  the  wishes  of  his  victim,  how- 
ever extravagant,  he  contrives  to  poison  his  every  enjoyment,  and  to 
in^ire  him  with  that  irritation  which  utterly  precludes  the  calm  of 
entire  satisfaction.     These  two  points  have  been  seized  on  by 
Retzscb  with  a  masterly  band.    That  holy  passion  which  ennobles 
even  the  devil-bound  Faust,  which  at  its  commencement  fills  him 
with,  the  best  feelings  of  humanity,  may  well  be  the  scorn  of  the 
demon ;  and  the  triumphant  malice,  which  marks  his  features  in 
all  the  love-scenes,  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  matchless  impu- 
denee  and  fiend-like  exultation  with  which  he  listens  in  the  door- 
way of  the  garden,  where  Faust  is  giving  to  the  poor  fascinated 
Margaret  the  liquid  which  is  to  destroy  her  child.    Nothing  can 
be  more  finely  conceived  than  the  confiding  obedience  with  which 
the  victim  listens  to  the  instructions  of  her  lover,  still  retaining 
that  look  of  innocence,  as  if  that  innocence  would  never  have 
been  lost,,  had  not  the  devil  in  person  been  opposed  to  her.    The 
character  of  Margaret's  grief,  too,  is  finely  contrasted  to  that  of 
Faust;  witness  that  exquisite  scene*  where,  unable  to  spin,  and 
leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  she  exclaims  that  '^  her  rest  is 
gone^  and  her  heart  is  sore;*'  witness  the  utter  but  quiet  despair 
with  which  she  lies  on  the  floor  of  her  dungeon,  and  compare  it 
with  the  restlessness,  the  headlong  career,  of  him  who  connects 
himself  with  the  devil.     Only  once  does  Margaret  evince  that 
goading  sensation  which  leads  to  entire  destructipn,  and  that  is 
when  Mepbistopheles  assails  her  in  church,  and  mingles  his  spirit 
with  her  prayers.    An  indefinable  feeling  of  awe  takes  possession 
of  OS  when  we  read  the  poem  of  Gothe,  and  we  cannot  close  the 
Illustrations  of  Retzsch  without  a  breathless  sense  of  the  moral 
which  it  conveys* 

VOL.  XVIil«  MO,  xxxv»  r 
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;    We  nlay  often  have  to  recur  to  the  peculiarly  feKatouf  expres- 
sion of  innocence  to  be  found  in  Retzfch's  Outlines,  but  we  no 
where  find  it  more  pure  and  more  perfect  than  in  hb  delineatioa 
of  the  Fridolin  of  Schiller ;  it  is  the  very  personification  of  oor 
breams  of  what  a  lady's  page  should  be ;  nor  is  it  injured  by  his 
devotion  to  his  lady,  his  humble  assistance  in  the  church,  or  by 
the  surprise  and  fear  with  which  he  learns  that  the  huntsman  of  his 
lord  hasibeen  thrust  into  the  furnace.    In  the  latter  scene  he  stsmda 
riveted  to  the  spot, — he  is  unable  to  utter  a  word,  and  no  finer 
contrast  can  be  exhibited  than  that  which  he  affords  to  (he  minerB. 
To  an  English  eye,  the  uncouth  and  fierce  appearance  of  the  latter 
inay  seem  to  be  exaggerated;  but  on  the  large  estates  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  Germau  barons,  these  men  seem  to  have  fanned,  smd 
perhaps  do  still  form,  a  race  totally  apart  from  the  rest  of  maiw 
kind.     Buried  as  it  were  in  the  heart  of  immense  forests,  beyond 
the  precincts  of  which  they  never  issued,  rendered  even  more 
ferocious  by  their  employments,  they  knew  no  law  but  the  will  of 
their  lord,  and  were  as  ready,  at  bis  command,  to  feed  their  far- 
naces  with  human  fuel,  as  with  the  produce  of  the  woods  and 
mountains   in   which  they  dwelt.     There  is  much  of  arao^ful 
beauty  in  the  poem  itself,  and,  save  in  the  signal  punlsiinient 
which  the  wicked  huntsman  brings  upon  himself,  there  is  nothing 
terrible  in  it;  it  has  moreover  another  peculiarity,  which  is,  that 
it  contains  nothing  marvellous,  nothing  supernatural ;  and  as  we 
turn  over  the  Outlines  of  Retzsch,  and  look  at  the  high«>bora  and 
gentle  lady  of  the  castle,  the  sick  child,  with  his  nurse  and  anxious 
mother  watching  over  him,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  following  the 
history  of  a  domestic  occurrence  in  our  own  sphere  of  possibilitjr— 
a  feeling  which,  perhaps,  to  matter<>of»fact  English  people,  gives 
it  an  additional  interest. 

While  we  acknowledge  the  grace,  beauty,  and  vigour  of  the 
whole  of  the  Combat  with  the  Dragon,  except,  indeed,  the  figure 
of  the  hero  in  the  last  plate,  where  he  looks  rather  sheepifh  and 
awkward,  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  comical  feeling  with 
which  the  sight  of  the  monster  inspires  us;  for  it  is  the  dragon  of 
our  youthful  days,  the  dragon  which  we  have  personated  scores  of 
Jimes.  **  Here  comes  the  dragon  to  swallow  you  up,''  issuing 
frooi  a  mouth  which  is  immediately  stretched  to  its  utmost  dimen- 
.siqns,  sounds  as  freshly  in  our  ears  as  if.  it  were  but  yesterday. 
,  We  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  this  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
jiatural  in  Retzsch;  and,  passing  over  the  first  plate,  whens  the 
dragon  is  pursuing  two  figures,  and  a  despairing  old  man  and 
young  woman  are  beautifully  drawn  in  front,  we  think  no  one 
that  has  a  spark  of  youthful  memory  in  him  can  fail  to  share  our 
reminiscences ;  we  fancy  ourselves  lying  on  the  stairs,  and  at  a  shout 
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of  defiance  from  the. nureery-door^' slowly jiking, with  extended 
jawB,  and  putting  to  flight  a  ntimber  of  screaming  little  bullies, 
the  hindmost  of  whom  is  dragged  to  our  cave  (the  landing-place) 
Id  be  devoured  at  the  first  opportunity — a  scene  which,  though 
magnified,  is  drawn  to  the  life  in  the  rising  of  Retzsch's  dragon 
from  behind  the  bank,  and  the  uproarious  flight  of  his  shepherds 
and  cattle.  The  .alarm  of  the  flying  squires  is  also  inexpressibly 
droll,  the  one  in  front  more  especially  so;  for,  in  spite  of  bis 
auongest  efforts,  he  caonot  get  away  fast  enough,  and,  in  spite  of 
a  sword  nearly  as  thick  as  his  arm,  evidently  thinks,  that 

**  Those  who  fight  and  run  away^ 
May  live  to  ngbt  another  day." 

The  fifth  plate  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  our  artist's  conceptions, 
and  we  could  not  part  ivith  one  of  the  groupe  without  injuring 
tbe  whole.  The  welL-drawn  figure  of  the  young  knight,  listening 
^ith  absorbing  interest  to  the  picturesque  old  man,  who  is  nar- 
rating the  danger  which  he  has  Just  escaped,  and  the  weeping 
figures  round  him,  are  perfect  of  their  kind }  and  there  is  not  a 
more  expressive  bead  in  all  Retzsch-s  works  than  that  of  the 
^oman  immediately  behind  the  old  man;  the  attitude  conveys 
the  painful  eagerness  which  pervades  her  whole  frame;  she  seem^ 
io  bear  with  her  eyes-;  every  faculty  is  employed  by  that  one  sub- 
ject, and,  if  the  dragon  were  close  behind  her,  she  would  not 
jLnow  it.  There  cannot  be  a  finer  composition  than  this  whole 
picture,  for,  besides  beauty  of  form,  truth  of  expression,  and 
variety  of  attitude,  the  auxiliary  action  of  the  distance  is  in  such 
perfect  keeping,  that  every  stroke  seems  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

Tbe  next  plate  is,  perhaps,  of  less  importance ;  but  we  cannot 
forbear  noticing  the  figure  of  the  same  young  knight,  who,  for  t\\€ 
purpose  of  ordering  a  fictitious  dragon  to  be  made  on  the  model 
of  the  original,  has  come  to  its  cave  to  get  a  near  view  of  it  while 
asleep;  he  cautiously  clambers  up  the  rock,  and,  placing  one 
knee  in  a  cleft,  the  whole  weight  of  the  figure  is  balanced  upon 
tbe  thumb  of  the  right  hand  i  take  that  thumb  away  and  the  whole 
figure  would  be. prostrated:  it  is  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  value  of 
drawing  .the  extremities  correctly,  for,  were  that  thumb  otherwise 
placed,  that  hand  otherwise  curved^  the  whole  attitude  would  be- 
come an. impossibility.  By  the  way,  we  must  be  here  allowed  to 
remark,  that  correct  representation  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  much 
loo  rare  in  England;  so  much  so,  that  our  foreign  neighbours  are 
apt  to  talk  of  **  the  vague  hands  and  feet  of  the  English  artists/' 
Tbe  tuition  of  the  horse  and  dogs  to  face  or  attack  the  monster  is 
a  very  spirited  design,  and  the  two  plates  devoted  to  the  actual 
combat. are   very  forcible.     The  strength  and  skill  of  the  lasft 
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thrust^  even  while  the  victor  is  enveloped  in  every  direction  by  die 
tail  of  the  dragon,  is  admirable.  Exhausted  b^  bis  efforts,  he 
falls  partly  under  the  monster,  and  his  companions,  who  wait  at  a 
difttance,  come  to  his  aid ;  but  so  occupied  are  they  in  gazii^  at 
the  huge  mass  before  them,  that  the  hero's  squires  alone  help 
him,  if  indeed  we  except  one  of  his  faithful  dogs,  who  »  e«  the 
point  of  licking  his  face,  as  if  to  revive  and,  congratulate  the 
roaster  he  has  been  assisting  with  all  his  own  strength. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  Pegasus  in  Harness,  of  Betzack^logedier 
with  his  Song  of  the  Bell,  are  less  known  to  the  English  wofM 
than  his  other  works.  They  are  illustrations  of  the  poems  so 
called,  and  wTitten  by  the  immortal  Schiller;  but  as  we  must  re- 
sist all  temptation  to  notice  the  poems  themselves,  we  shall  only 
make  such  mention  of  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  expfaiin  the 
drawings.  Both  are  highly  allegorical^  and  thq  moral  to  be  eon* 
veyed  by  the  first  is,  that  true  poetry  and  geniua  are  aot  to  be 
shackled, — that  they  rebel  in  bondage, — and,  if  scorn^  aitfi  o^ 
pressed  on  earth,  they  eventually  find  freedom  and  happinesa  in 
their  native  heaven.  The  frontispiece  represents  the  apotheosis 
of  the  bust  of  Schiller.  It  is  placed  in  a  garden,  embelliaiied 
with  statues  of  the  gods  and  a  number  of  etcetera  i  the  temple 
of  the  Muses  is  in  the  back-ground,  and  Pegasus  is  seen  dividinf^ 
the  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  rays  of  glory.  .  The  first  plate  be- 
longing to  the  story  shows  the  poor  poet,  unable  to  gain  a  liveU* 
hood  by  bis  art;  his  lyre  is  mute,  bis  purse  is  empty  by  his  side, 
and  he  sits  in  a  mournful « reverie,  as  if  thinking  of  a  resource 
against  his  misery:  his  beloved  Pegasus,  still  free  and  in  fiue  coii- 
dition,  is  close  to  him,  and  about  to  graze  ou  the  flowers  which 
are  blooming  in  profusion  near  him.  A  horae*fair  at  a  distance 
suggests  the  idea  of  selling  this  noble  animal,  but  die  deep 
dejection  of  the  poet  shows  that  to  do  so  will  be  a  fearful  strug- 
gle. Throughout  the  whole  of  these  illustrations  the  artist  has 
wished  to  give  an  idea  of  an  unearthly  horse ;  his  back  is  shorter, 
bis  shoulders  higher,  his  neck  more  arched,  his  legs  more  slender, 
and  his  mane  and  tail  much  more  profuse  than  we  generally  see 
them,  or  than  those  of  the  horses  in  the  same  worjc.  In  the  second 
plate  the  sale  is  accomplished ;  Pegasus  passes  from  the  poet, 
whose  words  and  looks  he  obeyed,  into  the  hands  of  the  low-nuDded 
horse-dealer;  a  halter  encircles  his  neck  for  the  first  time;  he  turns 
his  large  full  eye  upon  his  sorrowing  master;  and  he  paws  the 
ground,  as  if  with  indignation  at  the  bargain,  and  at  the  coarse  ap» 
pearance  of  those  at  whose  will  he  is  led  to  mingle  with  the  com* 
mon-place  beasts  of  the  earth  It  requires  all  the  eloquence  and 
artifice  of  the  dealer  to  dispose  of  so  fiery  and  restless  a  steed  as  the 
winged  horse,  but  at  length  he  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  farmer,  who,  iu 
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Plate  4f  18  seen  mounted  on  a  horse  of  common  thouid^  a  steady, 
bard-working  beast,  Feading  Pegasus  home  with  his  wings  tied» 
and  who,  in  spite  of  the  strong  rein  and  hand  of  his  new  master, 
appears  quite  ready  at  every  step  to  break  loose.     Behind  them 
comes  a  warr-looking  equestrian,  who  it  is  very  evident  does  not 
envy  Us  neigobour  the  possession  of  his  bargain.*  In  Plate  5  be- 
hold tbs  poor  Pegasus  for  the  first  time  "  im  Joche/'  and  doomed, 
by  way  of  taming  him,  to  draw  a  cart  full  of  large  stones;  it 
seems  impossible  that  any  single  horse  should  drag  so  ponderous 
a  load  to  any  distance;  the  master  is  in  front,  holding  the  reins 
with  a  firm,  tight  hand,  his  fixed  eye  and  his  closely  compressed 
lips  showing  a  determination  to  conquer  the  wild  spirit  before 
him.    The  geese  cackle,  the  cock  screams,  as  he  is  scared  from 
the  paling  by  the  cat  clambering  and  caterwauling,  the  dogs  bark 
furiously,  and  the  noble  Pegasus  is  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
last  adjustnent  which  a  servant  is  making  of  the  harness.     With 
a  sort  of  triumph  we  see  our  hopes  verified  in  the  ensuing  plate; 
the  mettled  steed  has  been  too  much  for  the  stones,  the  cart  is  on 
its  side,  the  fanner  is  tumbled  into  the  dirt,  the  shafts  are  broken, 
and,  with  every  sinew  stretched,  bis  knotted  mane  and  tail  float- 
ing in  wild  disorder,  his  head  tossing  in  the  air,  Pegasus  is  com- 
paratively free;  the  mother  hastily  removes  her  child  from  the 
vicinity,  and  the  frightened  peasant  runs  to  the  assistance  of  the 
farmer.     A  second  trial  is  then  made,  and  the  fiery  creature  is 
yoked  with  two  other  horses,  and  made  to  draw  a  family  coach, 
heavily  laden  for  a  journey;  but  he  throws  out  his  legSi  daslies 
through  the  bog  and  the  forest  with  irresistible  force,  dragging 
after  bim  the  poor  panting  quadrupeds  of  ordinary  mould;  the 
startled  deer  scamper  through  the  trees,  the  very  frogs  leap  out  of 
their  dwelling-places,  and  the  travellers  are  frightened  out  of  their 
senses.    The  eighth  plate  shows  us  the  whole  cavalcade,  brought 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  by  the  mad  course  of  the  intractable 
animal;  the  people  within  and  without  try  to  make  their  escape^ 
and  a  shepbefd,  who  from  below  sees  their  danger,  runs  to  their 
assistance.     Pegasus  is  brought  back  in  utter  disgrace,  and  placed 
in  the  stable  among  the  cows  and  the  pigs;  no  food  is  allowed  to 
him ;  and  his  master,  shaking  his  fist,  vows  vengeance  upon  him, 
and  prepares  us  for  some  further  indignity.     1  he  winged  horse, 
however^  is  not  yet  tamed,  and  never  was  a  generous  indignation 
more  admirably  expressed  than  in  his  look  and  attitude.     His 
beautiftti  aiane  and  tail,  escaping  from  the  knots  into  which  they 
had  been  twisted,  fall  in  rich  profusion  about  him;  the  unquenched 
fire  of  kis  eye|  the  uplifted  paw*,  the  erect,  though  half-bound 
wingsi*  all  seem  to  say  that  something  yet  harder  must  be  tried 
before  he  can  submit  to  bondage.    1  here  is  nothing  exaggerated 
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in  the  aaimali  and  yet  there  is  a  something  like  human  £stren 
about  him  which  is  quite  touching.     In  the  next  plate  we  are 

Kositively  grieved  for  him»  for»  yoked  with  an  ox  to  the  plough, 
ished  by  the  hind  who  guides  him,  gored  by  the  horn  of  his  com* 
panion,  worried  by  dogs,  and  worn  out  with  hunger,  he  at  length 
sinks  under  hb  sufferings^  and,  falling  on  one  knee,  be  groans  in 
spirit,  and  implores  the  aid  of  Heaven.  Apollo  desoends  and 
stands  before  the  affrighted  peasant*  whom  he  reproaches  for  his 
cruelty.  We  then  turn  to  the  last  plate,  and  Fegaaus  is  free; 
Apollo  mounts  his  darling  steed,  and,  singing  as  he  goes,  is  borne 
by  him  with  renewed  grace  and  elasticity  to  his  natiiH^  skits^  The 
poet's  song,  if  once  bartered  for  gold,  is  lost,  and  not  till  it  re- 
gains its  freedom  does  it  regain  its  full  power;  but  no  sufferings 
cnu  wholly  tame  it, — no  shackles  can  entirely  confine  it;  it  is  ever 
bursting  forth  in  rebellion  against  its  bonds ;  and  where  long  and 
iron  oppression,  and  abject  misery,  break  its  unbending  spirit,  its 
sole  relief  is  in  heaven.  Thus  do  we  ourselves  echo  the  song  of 
Schiller,  and  thus  are  his  thoughts  expressed  by  our  poet  of  the 
pencil. 

The  Song  of  the  Bell  was  intended  by  its  great  author  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  representation  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life. 
Even  while  it  is  casting,  the  world  is  going  on  with  all  its  changes, 
and  some  of  these  changes  are  laid  before  us  by  the  author  and 
the  artist.  The  illustrations  begin  with  a  fine  allegorical  plale  of 
the  bell,  and  the  Hours  floating  round  it,  bringing  with  them  Dis- 
cord, Joy,  Pain,  and  Peace*  The  forms  of  these  figures  are 
beautiful,  and  they  are  so  completely  suspended  in  air,  that  we 
even  expect  them  to  vanish  from  the  paper.  The  first  plate  (but 
marked  No.  8)  which  belongs  to  the  poem,  represents  the  interior 
of  a  workshop,  with  the  master  of  the  foundry,  and  his  workmen 
at  their  different  employments.  The  furnaces,  the  mode  of  sup- 
plying them,  raking  them  out,  and  various  operations,  occupy 
the  ensuing  plates,  till  we  come  to  the  sixth,  where  we  see  a 
christening ;  the  nurse  is  walking  with  a  very  important  look  in 
front  of  the  procession,  with  the  infant  under  her  garment,  the 
parents  and  sponsors  follow,  and  all  seem  impressed  with  the  so* 
iemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  seventh  plate  is  the  christening 
itself,  with  allegorical  figures  above,  representing  joy  and  suffer- 
ing. The  eighth  is  a  beautiful  scene  of  domestic  happiness  in 
bumble  life;  the  infant  is  lying  in  its  cradle,  and  the  father  and 
mother  are  about  to  commence  their  simple  meal.  Ii»  the  ninth 
plate  we  are  presented  with  the  domain  of  a  neighbour,  who  is  a 
gardener ;  the  door  opens,  and  the  infant,  now  a  child  of  some 
years  standing,  comes  with  his  lather  to  present  a  rose-tree  to  his 
favourite  plsy fellow^  the  gardener's  daughter ;  the  eagerness  of  the 
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two  cbtldreo  fonoB  a  lively  picture,  when  contrasted  with  the  catta^ 
pleased  atnile  of  the  two  fathers.  The  following  plate  shows  us 
the  lad  attiftiiig  for  his  travelsi  with  all  the  eDtbuMaetn  of  youth ; 
even  the  pain  of  parting  with  the  gardener's  daughter  is  forgotten, 
and  he  aeens  ready  to  rush  forward  with  an  impetuosity  which 
scarcely  admits  of  bis  noticing  his  weeping  playmate,  or  receiving 
the  last  injunction  of  his  mother,  doubtless  an  ofien  repeated  in- 
treaty  or  caution.  The  fatber,  with  all  his  experience  on  his 
bead,  by  bis  serious  >  air^  seenoks  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importaiico  of  hunebing  bis  son  into  the  world.  In  the  ensuing 
plates  we  trace  an  increase  of  stature^  and  already  has  the  strips 
ling  burst  into  manbood,  when,  in  advance  of  bis  fellow-travellers, 
he  seee  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  half  rushing  towards  it, 
and  half  turning  to  announce  it  to  bis  companions,  the  action  of 
the  figure  and  tbe  feelings  within  are  admirably  expressed*  This 
action  fflPrms  one  of  Retaiscb's  chief  beauties ;  the  springiness,  the 
vivachy  of  youth  are  shown  in  every  limb ;  be  has  evidently  leaped 
at  onee  upon  the  bank  up  which  the  others  are  toiling,  and  yet, 
in  the  height  of  his  pleasure^  he  does  not  forget  to  inform  those 
behind,  that  they  are  close  to  the  wished-for  goal :  he  is  not  yet 
old  enough  to  have  learned  selfishness*  He  travels  to  the  north, 
and  we  see  him  amid  the  snow-clad  forests  of  pine :  he  travels  to 
the  sooth,  and,  while  Ungering  to  admire  the  splendour  of  the 
scenery,  be  nanowly  escapes  from  banditti.  At  length  he  reaches 
his  home,  a  fine,  stout  youth,  and  so  changed  from  tbe  slender 
lad  who  left  them,  that  be  stands  before  his  parents,  and  for  a 
while  remainsi  unknown ;  the  father  shades  bis  eyes  from  tbe  light 
on  the  table^  that  he  may  better  look  at  the  figure  in  the  obscurer 
pftrt  of  tbe  room ;  tbe  mother  ceases  to  spin,  and  turns  the  light 
fully  upon  hinr.  *'  "Do  yon  not  know  me^  mother?"  seems  to 
issue  from  bis  lips,  but  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  next  leaf,  and  the 
recognition  has  taken  place ;  his  mantle  has  fallen  on  the  groondi 
the  disteff  is  upset,  the  father  hastily  riseS|  and  the  mother, 
stiH  euieker  than  he,  has  folded  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her 
knecnag  cbiid*  It  is  not  long  before  tbe  proud  parents  bring  their 
son  to  &e  gardenef^s  daughter,  but  he  is  now  a  tall,  elegant  young 
Mo^  evfdentfy  **  polished  by  foreign  travel,''  for  he  respectfully 
raises  his  cap  from  his  head  to  salute  the  fair  creature,  who^  from 
surprise,  throws  down  the  bucket  of  water,  with  which  she  was 
gmif  to  refresh  die  roee  tree,  grown  like  herself  into  loveliness* 
^  consequences  of  this  meeting  are  not  difficult  to  imagine, 
aiM)  we  are  not  surprised  in  tbe  seventeenth  plate,  to  see  the 
youtby  apart  from  the  noisy  festivity  of  his  friends,  mournfully 
gmng  at  tbe  dwelling  of  bis  beloved/  In  tbe  next  scene  be  brings 
h^  a  bou^ueti  doubtless  composed  of  iowers  that  tell  bis  love ; 
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but  instead  of  the  noUy  exultation  which  accompanied  his  first 
oftering,  he  is  evidently  now  fluctuating  between  feai  and  hope, 
as  she,  with  timid  willingness,  accepts  this  decided  mark  of  his 
affection.  The  nineteenth  plate  is  the  original  of  that  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  print-shops  in  London,  ^Ruhere  the 
pair  are  sitting  together  by  moonligbti  and  which  is  called  **  the 
German  Lovers."  The  twentieth  plate  represents  the  firat  kiss, 
much  too  important  a  part  of  the  courtship  to  be  oimtted,  and 
%vbich  Retzsch  seems  to  delight  in  portraying.  At  this  we  do  not 
wonder;  for  both  .in  the  present  instance,  and  in  that  of  Faust 
and  Margaret,  he  has  shown  a  purity  and  feeling  rarely  equalled, 
and  which  make  us  pity  a  young  lady  with  whom  we  once  hap- 
pened to  meet,  and  who  refused  to  look  at  this  particular  aoene. 
Here  the  narrative  breaks  off,  to  show  us  the  progress. of  the  bell; 
the  metal  is  mixed,  inspected,  and  proved  to  be  good,  and  we  are 
suffered  to  return  to  the  little  story  we  have  commenced.  The 
courtship  has  been  successful,  and  the  bridal  procession  next  ap- 
pears, where,  according  to  customi,  neither  the  bride  nor  the 
bridegroom  look  half  so  well  as  they  do  at  ordinary  times»  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  were  the  intention  of  Retsach  to  nark 
this,,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  both  fiction  and  reality 
may  arise  from  the  same  cause,  which  always  operates  against 
beauty  on  such  occasions;  viz*  the  takmg especial  pains  to  heighten 
it.  The  bridegroom's  wreath,  in  the  scene  before  as,  is  anything 
but  becoming,  and  we  like  the  maiden  herself  better  in  her  simple 
little  bodice,  than  in  the  wedding  finery  of  ribbons  and  streamers. 
Very  beautiful,  however,  are  they  both,  even  after  a  series  of 
years,  when,  with  children  flocking  round  them,  the  husband  takes 
leave  of  his  family,  at  the  moment  of  starting  for  a  trading  jour- 
ney ;  the  graceful  creature,  with  her  matronly  cap»  whom  be  is 
now  encircUng  with  bis  arm,  evidently  requires  some  of  his  manly 
nature,  to  enable  her  to  take  comfort  in  his  absence.  The  en- 
suing plate  shows  us,  that  she.  has  taken  comfort,  by  the  best 
means  which  a  good  wife  has  in  her  power;  she  is  ia  the  midst  of 
her  little  household,  with  her  domestic  employments  round  her; 
her  little  girls  are  close  by  her  side,  and  she  ceases  for  a  moment 
to  instruct  one  of  them,  to  enforce  order  on  two  urchias  of  boys, 
who  are  quarrelling  about  the  possession  of  a  boal^  and  cuffing 
each  other  in  good  earnest*  The  journey  has  been  successful, 
and  stores  of  merchandize  are  brought  back  to  the  warehouses  of 
the  husband;  be  pauses  at  bis  gate  to  see  them  enter  within, 
while  the  house-dog  has  preceded  all  others  in  his  greetings;  his 
wife  and  children,  however,  are  seen  in  the  distance,  hastening  to 
meet  him.  Nothing  but  his  back  19  in  view,  but  there  is  so  much 
character  in  that  back^  that  we  could  not  mistake  the  master  of 
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the  property;  his  erect  and  noble  figare,  his  attitude,  and  the 
perfect  repose  of  rider  and  horse,  say  that  he  is  a  favoured  man. 
Accordingly,  in  the  twenty-sixth  plate,  he  stands  in  a  balcony, 
and  ^th  security  ahows  his  blessings  to  his  wife,  who  lifts  up  her 
beanttful  eyes  in  thankfnlness  to  Heaven.  But  out  of  that  Hea- 
ven nofbing  is  sure,  and  afar  off  is  the  storm  which  is  to^  convince 
him  of  the  instability  of  human  riches.  The  lightning  and  the 
hunicaoe  begin  the  work  of  destruction,  but  we  are  in  plate 
twen^-eight  again  made  to  turn  to  the  bell ;  it  is  now  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  master  and  hit  men  pray  for  its  success.  Mean- 
while the  fire  rages  in  the  rich  man's  storehouses;  the  tocsin 
sottods;  all  is  confusion,  activity,  and  distress;  for  the  whole  vil- 
lage is  threatened  with  annihilation.  The  flames  no  longer  rage, 
but  of  all  his  boasted  wealth  nothing  remains  but  a  heap  of 
smoking  ruins,  and  a  very  few  relics,  hastily  snatched  from  the 
fire.  Two  or  three  roofs  alone  are  spared  to  shelter  the  inhabi- 
tant* of  the  village.  More  beautiful,  however,  in  sorrow  than  in 
joy,  the  father  stands  by  bis  wife,  counting  the  heads  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  returning  thanks  to  God  for  their  preservation;  the  re- 
signed mother,  with  her  youngest  treasure  sleeping  in  her  lap,  is 
comforting  the  eldest  girl,  who  seems  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
grief.  We  cannot  forbear  to  notice  here  one  of  the  minutest,  yet 
one  of  the  most  exquiaite,  proofs  of  Retzsch's  power  of  detail : 
one  of  the  boys  has  saved  his  greatest  treasure,  and  is  playing  with 
it,  as  if,  that  being  safe,  he  cared  not  for  ^e  loss  of  all  other 
earthly  things ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  wooden  horse,  whose  leg  has 
been  broken  off,  and  put  on  again  with  a  large  nail.  Retzsch 
must  be  a  close  observer  of  .children  to  have  imagined  thb,  for 
none-  but  those  accustomed  to  them  can  tell  how  dear  old  toys 
are  to  them,  and  how  very  much  more  they  are  valued  if  they 
have  been  injured  and  repaired.  Agriculture  again*  Jays  the 
foundation  for  other  fortunes ;  the  village  is  rebuilt ;  and  the  sower 
18  scattering  grain  upon  the  earth ;  the  beginning  and  the  end  are 
here  put  in  fine  opposition,  for  a  funeral  is  seen  at  a  distance. 
In  the  next  plate  the  funeraris  close  to  us,  and  we  find  it  to  be 
that  of  the  lovely  mother,  whom  x^  have  followed  from  her  child- 
hood, dirough  the  stages  of  maidenly  and  matronly  beauty,  in  joy, 
in  hope,  in  fear,  in  doubt,  in  prosperity,  and  in  adversity,  playing 
her  part  with  an  innocence  and  feminine  dignity,  which  make  us 
regret,  but  not  fear,  to  follow  her  to  the  tomb.  We  are  next 
presented  with  a  continuation  of  the  agricultural  plates,  one  of 
wbick  coaaisls  of  nothing  but  finely  drawn  cattle,  returning  home 
in-  the  evenings  and  here  again  we  find  our  artist  singling  out 
those  delicate  touches  of  nature  which  give  such  an  air  of  truth 
to  all- he  doea.    None  but  an  eye  intimately  acquainted  with  such 
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scenes,  could  faave  taught  the  hand  to  make  those  cows  all  rush 
to  the  gateway  at  ODce«  as  tbej  alwajs  do,  as  if  they  were  jealous 
of  all  that  went  before  ibein*  In  another  place  we  have  a  hanrest- 
home,  where  all  is  riotous  niirtfa>  and  where  there  is  no  end  to  the 
variety  of  posture^  from  the  groupe  of  grotesque  musicians,  play* 
ing  with  all  their  mighti  to  the  damsel  on  the  top  of  the  last 
loaded  waggon*  Then  we  have  an  evening  scene  in  a  town, 
where  an  apprentice  is  shutting  his  master's  shatters,  and  d^ 
doctor  is  ^oing  home,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  servant^  who  is 
lighting  him  with  a  candle  and  lantern.  Here  too  all  seems  to. 
be  security  and  confidence,  but  in  the  neat  leaf  is  an  aged  seer 
on  his  knees,  who  seems  to  foretel  the  misery  that  direatens  the 
devoted  city.  Peace  Bies  away,  and  war  appears  to  be  fest  ap* 
proaching.  In  the  folbwing  plate  the  plot  is  developed;  for, 
mounted  on  a  table,  is  a  fierce  artisan,  addressing  the  mob  around 
him  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  inflaming  its  passions,  till 
oaths  are  sworn  upon  brandished  daggers,  and  pikes  and  different 
weapons  are  seized  upon  with  mad  fury.  We  are  afterwards 
shown  the  plot  in  full  force,  and  all  the  savage  ferocity  of  mob 
revolution  is  displayed*  Nutiieroos  ropes  are  attached  to  the 
statue  of  the  king,  and  violent  efforts  are  made  to  pull  it  dowuf 
men,  women,  and  dogs  are  thrown  out  at  the  windows ;  evety 
species  of  human  butcbeiy  is  going  forward  \  but  in  the  distant 
parts  of  the  town  the  military  are  arriving  in  numbers,  and  pre* 
pare  us  for  the  return  of  order.  In  the  mean  time  the  bell  is 
completed,  the  mould  is  broken,  and  the  finished  work  is  taken 
from  the  furnace,  in  presence  of  the  master  of  the  foundry,  and 
the  principal  authorities  of  the  place.  **  Concordia'*  is  mscribed 
on  it,  and  other  mottoes,  such  as  '*  Vivos  voco/'  **  Mortuos  jdango," 
are  introduced  among  much  ornament.  Peace  is  now  restored, 
and  a  beautiful  procession  is  going  to  the  church,  in  order  to  hold 
a  public  thank^ving ;  here  the  idea  of  mohitude  is  excellently 
given,  but  in  the  following  leaf,  the  bell,  in  its  ornamented  steeple, 
is  the  sole  object  in  the  plate*  Season  after  season  then  revolves, 
even  the  bell  and  its  dwelling-place  are  no  more,  and  the  forty- 
second  plate  doses  the  whole,  by  showing  the  bell  broken  and 
half  buried  in  the  earth,  the  sturdy  oak  snapped  in  two^  the 
church  in  utter  ruin,  the  grave-stones  tossed  about  in  fragments, 
and  even  the  figure  of  Time,  which  has  been  sculptured  on  one 
of  them,  is  cracked  across,  to  tell  us  that  time  itself  shall  be  no 
more. 

We  cannot  dose  this  portion  of  Retzsch's  woiIls  without  call- 
in|^  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the  profound  thought  that  is 
evmced  in  all  of  them;  he  must  have  been  able  to  comprehend  his 
subject  not  only  as  a  whole,  bot  iqdividnally,  and  has  represented 
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it  wtik  every  indiTiddal  beauty,  witbout  injuring  it  as  a  whole. 
To  these  perfections  he  unites  a  brilliant  iiiia|;ination,  which 
makes  all  that  he  pourtrays  display  a  poetic  feeling  in  the  garb 
of  truth.    He  is  decidedly  of  that  school  which,  in  France,  would 
be  called  the  romantic,  and  which  in  fact  is  meant  as  a  natural 
style,  as  opposed  to  the  severity  and  stem  grandeur  of  the  classic 
Fules  of  art:  but  be  is  far  above  the  romantic  school  of  that 
country,  in  every  period  of  its  existence.    He  seems  to  think, 
that  it  is  only  the  beautiful  in  nature  which  ought  to  occupy  the 
painter,  and,  although  he  designs  the  rude,  the  fierce,  and  the  un- 
GOttthy  he  contrives  to  give  a  noble  air  to  every  thing  he  does,  as 
if  it  were  impossible  to  make  his  pencil  low  or  vulgar.     There 
is  immense  breadth  in  bis  drapery,  but  it  is  never  coarse ;  the 
folds  are  large  and  simple,  without  making  it  heavy;  and  though 
the  full  round  sweep  of  woollen  material  is  faithfully  drawn,  yet 
his  cloaks  never  look  like  blankets.     Some  credit  must  certainly 
be  given  to  the  picturesque  and  wholly  German  costume  in 
which  he  dresses  his  figures ;  bis  feathers  too  infinitely  add  to  the 
elegance  of  the  effect,  and,  whether,  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
noble  or  the  plebeian,  each  one  plays  its  own  graceful  part. 
There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  common  life  of  those  detestable 
diorta  which  destroy  all  idea  of  dignity,  and  while  we  make  this 
remark,  we  cannot  forbear  a  recurrence  to  a  celebrated  French 
piclure,  of  the  old  romantic  school,  (if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves,) the  subject  of  which  b  a  shipwreck;  the  vessel  is  reeling 
awfully,  the  sailors  are  in  sufiicient  consternation,  the  sea  is  ter- 
rible enough  to  excite  our  feelings,  but  on  deck  stands  a  gentle- 
man, about  to  be  wrecked  in  satin  breeches  and  silk  stockings  ; 
doubtless  a  very  correct  delineation  of  a  true  story,  but  we  could 
not  feel  the  least  pity  for  him  if  we  were  to  try  our  utmost.     An- 
other instance  of  the  folly  of  taking  ungraceful  realities  for  the 
subject  of  a  picture  may  be  found  in  the  more  modem  portion 
of  the  same  school;  we  mean  a  picture  of  Virgil  and  Dante,  on 
their  way  to  the  Infernal  Regions,  a  work  of  considerable  merit 
in  other  respects,  but  both  of  the  figures  are  so  vulgarly  ugly, 
that,  we  think,  if  once  Pluto  laid  hold  of  them,  he  would  never 
let  them  out  of  bis  dominions.     We  love  not  to  think  of  this 
production  and  the  poems  of  theiEneid  and  the  Inferno  together, 
and  we  pity  the  artist  who,  if  he  ever  read  these  divine  eflforts  of 
the  huraan  nund,  could  associate  them  with  the  forms  he  has 
painted.     Now  these  are  faults  which  have  been  wholly  avoided 
by  Retzscfar  even  when  perhaps  his  subject  might  have  formed 
some  exciise  for  them ;  but  although  his  peasants  and  his  work- 
men arc  not  polished  gentlemen,  they  stilt  have  a  dignified  na- 
ture, and  even  when  he  gets  into  die  town,  amongst  those  occu- 
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pations  which  tiior6  or  less  tend  to  degradation — vi»\  for  iniiiiicev 
the  groupe  in  Faust  gathering  round  the  dying  Valentine,  the' 
assemblage  of  rebels  in  the  Song  of  the  Betl,  all  evidently  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society-^there  is  not  a  single  figure  which  disgusts 
us  by  its  coarseness  or  vulgarity. 

We  have  now  to  notice  those  works  of  Retzsch  which  more 
than  all  others  interest  the  English  public-^we  mean  his  Illustra- 
tions of  Shakspeare.  How  few  of  our  countrymen  have  ever 
heard  of  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell^  or  of  his  Pegasus;  but  of 
course  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  when  any  one  is  ignorant  of 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare*  We  are  ail  of  us  sharp  critics  in  this 
respect,  and  ver^  jealous  for  the  fame  of  our  immortal  bard;  we  feel 
a  positive  irritation  at  a  French  translation  of  his  works,  for  tbey 
may  all  be  considered  as  Shakspeare  travestied;*  but  the  genius 
of  the  people  and  the  language  enable  the  Germans  to  compre* 
bend  him  better  than  any  other  nation.  This  is  scarcely  matter 
of  astonishment^  when  we  consider  how  many  German  roots  tliere 
are  in  our  own  tongue*— how  many  actual  German'  expressions 
we  utter  in  our  convexsatioui  and  how  much  German  blood  baa 
descended  to  us  from  our  forefathers* 

The  first  play  selected  by  Retzsch  is  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet;' 
and  passing  over  the  apotheosis  of  Shakspeare^  which  is  attached 
to  each  one  of  the  series — and  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  graceful  an 
instance  of  the  sportive  pencil  of  the  artist  as  we  have  seeii  ehie- 
where — we  come  to  an  introductory  plate  of  the  great  incident 
which  was  the  cause»  as  it  were,  of  the  ensuing  tragedy,  viz.  the 
murder  of  the  King  of  Denmark  by  his  brother  Claudius.  The 
scene  is  finely  imagined;  the  unconscious  victim  reclines  on  a 
sofa  in  a  summer-house;  a  stern  figure  of  Justice,  placed  over 
him,  seems  to  be  threatening  the  murderer  with  vengeance  ;  be 
advances  with  noiseless  step,  and^  while  he  pours  the  poison  into 
the  ear  of  the  king,  he  stretches  out  his  left  hand  to  steady  him- 
self, and,  as  if  by  chance,  rests  it  upon  the  crown. 

The  action  of  the  play  itself  begins  >^ith  the  first  ghost  scene 
on  the  ramparts;  the  spirit  is  waving  his  truncheon  towards  tlie 
cliff,  and  Hamlet  tries  to  break  from  Horatio  and  Marcellus,  in 
order  to  follow  it.  We  must  here  observe,  that  Hamlet  is. 
throughout  of  much  thicker  and  consequently  less  elegant  pro* 
portion  than  any  other  of  Retzsch's  heroes,  for  which  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  can  plead  any  reason,  seeing  that  Hamlet  was  of 
that  age  in  which  manly  beauty  is,  generally  speaking,  in  its 
greatest  perfection;  his  bmbs  are  too  large  for  his  height,  yet  the 
thigh  is  not  sufficiently  full  for  the  lower  part  of  the  leg;  and  tbe 

*  We  have  not  jret  seen  aojr  of  the  lesolu  of  Mr.  O'SQlIivan'B  uodertakiog. 
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sio^lar  cbstttme^  by  wbkh  he  is  always  distinguished,  is  by  no 
means  calculated  to  lessen  these  defects.  We  have  before  re- 
marked the  traosparence  of  the  gboet»  which  is  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful in  this  instance.  The  next  scene  is  taken  frbm  the  same  sub- 
ject«  and  shows  Hamlet  nuking  Horatio  and  Marcellus  swear 
upon  his  sword  that  they  will  not  betray  what  they  have  just  seen; 
the  ghost»  who  exclaiois  from  underneath,  is  faintly  shown,  but 
the  Uire^  living  beings  who  hear  kios,  look  in  different  directions 
for  htm  who  utters  the  word  *^  Swear*'  from  below.  The  idea  of 
a  supernatural  voice  filling  the  whole  rampart  is  most  happily 
given  by  their  all  looking  a  different  way  for  it,  and  is  one  of  those 
delicate  but  allowable,  artifices,  by  which  Retssch  so  often  im- 
presses his  full  meaning  on  the  beholders,  and  of  which  very  few 
are  capable.  The  celebrated  soliloijtty  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
.plate>  nqd,  except  in  the  point  on  which  we  have  before  remarked, 
the  figure  of  Hamlet  is  good,  and  gives  an  idea  of  deep  medita- 
tion. We  could  have  wished  that  Ophelia  had  been  more  intel- 
lectual in  all  the  sceqes  in  which  she  is  concerned;  for,  excepting 
in  the  laist,  she  does  not  look  capable  of  having  uttered  that  beau- 
tiful paaaag^,  beginaiog  mib, 

*'  Ob,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown !" 

With  the  listening  and  villain  king,  and  the  simple  old  Polonius^ 
we  can  find  no  fault.  The  sixth  plate  is  the  enactment  of  the 
king's  crime  by  the  players.  Hamlet,  seated  at  the  feet  of  Ophe- 
lia«  has  his  finger  pointed  to  the  scene,  as  if  in  the  act  of  expla- 
nation, but  his  eyes  are  keenly  fixed  on  his  uncle,  who  appears  to 
be  rising  from  his  chair.  The  queen,  whom,  by  the  by,  we  have 
always  suspected  of  being  more  weak  tlian  wicked,  is  absorbed  by 
the  representation ;  and  it  is  not  till  afterwards  that  her  full  beauty 
is  disclosed  to  us.  The  following  plate  gives  us  the  famous  scene 
of  the  pipe,  which  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  Sbakspeare's 
conceptions,  and  which  our  artist  has  drawn  to  the  life:  the  large 
penetrating  eye  of  Hamlet  is  scrutinizing  Guildenstern,  as  he  begs 
of  him  to  sound  the  flute;  Guildenstern  looks  in  as  sreat  a 
dilemma  as  his  deceitful  conduct  ought  to  bring  upon  him,  and 
the  veiy  shape  and  mien  of  the  man  show  that  he  was  not  a  fit  in- 
strument to  play  upon  the  noble  Hamlet.  In  the  eighth  plate  the 
king  is  at  prayer;  and  Hamlet,  on  seeing  him  so  occupied,  is 
deterred  from  killing  him«  The  figure  of  the  kneeling  Claudius 
is  excellent;  and  Uie  manner  in  which  Hamlet  is  driving  his 
sword  again  to  the  very  bottom  of  its  scabbard,  seems  to  show  his 
vindictive  feeling  almost  as  much  as  the  words  themselves.  The 
making  the  queen  so  beautiful  is  a  fine  thought,  for  it  strongly 
conveys  to  us  one  of  the  temptations  which  assailed  Claudius  to 
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.commit  the  crimei  Tv90 fihteaare  gWen  to tkiamlefttew  bttv 
the  mother  and  ion— the  first  coaCains  tbe^  death  of  P<Moaitts»  Ike 
second  again  shows  us  the  ghost;  in  the  latter  the  attitude  end 
expression  of  the  queen  tell  us  plainly  that  Hamlet  has  socoeeded 
in  wringing  her  hearty  and  the  eflect  of  the  appantioo  on  bioieelf 
is  well  shown;  his  hair  stands  frons  his  head,  though  not  so  m«eh 
so  as  to  give  a  feeling  of  exaggeration,  and  bis  cloak  seems  txx  he 
lifted  from  his  shoulders.  For  once  the  fair  Ophelia  appear*  in 
all  the  loveliness  with  which  the  poet  has  dedied  her>  ae  ahe 
comes  with  her  mournful  madness  before  the  eyes  of  the  afflicted 
Laertes,  who  gaaes  on  her  with  an  intensity  of  grief  which  foneteb 
-the  part  he  is  about  to  act  in  this  mighty  tragedy  of  revenge.  We 
then  come  to  the  gravcMligger's  sceae*--that  scene  in  which  oi|r 
Lawrence  has  so  finely  portrayed  the  matdiless  Kemble,  that  we 
perhaps  look  on  Retasch's  with  a  prqudiced  eye,  thoogh>  in  tmth, 
we  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  it  The  lofty  sentiment  of  L«w- 
-rence's  picture  was  adapted  to  a  singfe  figure,  and,  bendes  beiog 
a  portrait,  the  subject  was  too  well  known  to  need  ezplaaatioii  in 
•England;  but  Retssch  has  aetory  to  tell,  and  does  tell  it  with 
admirable  force:  still  those  clumsy tpropo«ttons  of  Hpmlet.oone 
so  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  tall  dignified  fi^ure^of  our  great 
actor,  that,  although  we  do  justice  to  this  design  as  a  very  fine 
conception,  we  yet  cannot  give  it  that  heartfelt  approbation  whicb 
we  generally  bestow  on  Retzsch's  produttions.  The  struggle  of 
Hamlet  and  Laertes  in  the  grave  of  Ophelia  is  the  next  selection, 
and  we  find  in  it  that  variety  of  action,  that  excellent  grouping, 
in  which  the  artist  is  so  happy;  we  never  see  any  of  his  face^ 
looking  out  of  the  picture^-^tne  subject  is  almost  always  the  most 
prominent  part  of  it,  and  everybody  is  occupied  with  it. 

We  now  approach  the  catastrophe,  and,  mere  outlines  as  they 
are,  we  cannot  look  at  the  two  admirable  creatures  about  to  strive 
in  mortal  corobat> — ^the  courtiers  and  mother  all  in  ignorance  of 
the  dreadful  scene  which  is  to  follow — the  diabolical,  but  hand- 
some countenance  of  the  king,  about  to  commit  fresh  morder^-^ 
the  anxions  look  of  the  pa^e  presenting  the  cup  to  Hdmlet,  as  if 
he  alone,  besides  tlid  villain  himself,  knew  that  the  poison  was 
there,-^*— without  a  feeKng  nearly  allied  to  awe  on  our  own  psrrts. 
The  fifteenth  plate  rdlates  the  close  of  the  same  scene,  the  cjueen 
falls,  and  her  dying  words  are  for  Hamlet;  Laertes  b  a  vlctmi  to 
bis  own  revengeful  treachery;  Hamlet  has  also  received  his  death- 
wound;  but,  before  his  strength  quite  fails  him,  he  makes  a  de^ 
sperate  thrust  at  the  king,  and  fulfils  his  promise  to  the  ghost. 
The  poisoned  swofd  enters  the  breast  of  his  nnde,  but  there  tsr  a 
want  of 'force  in  Hamlet's  action,  which  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  finst-waning  powers.    AH  is  now  over;  the  still- 
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\  of  deidi  li»  cidmed  llie  himan  pttmons  of  ihe  giiiUy  mud  the 
feveogeiiil;  tke  king  and  c|ueea  are  Ijdng.  side  by  side  on  the  sanie 
bier,  czpoted  to  pidiilie  view;  the  unfortunate  and  hightsouled 
Haalet  lies  in  atate  on  a  stage  above  them;  Fortinbras  ia  there 
to  take  po0ietsion»  and  the  bakyred  friend  of  the  prince  is  about 
to  tell  the  story  to  the  uneasy  and  wondering  populace.    The 
Judgment  of  the  artist  is  well  eiemplified  by  the  parts  he  has 
chosen  for  iliiistration;  they  either  tell  the.tale,  or  lead  the  atten* 
tion  to  the  most  striking  passages  in  ibe  p)ay;  the^  give  room  for 
kia  eacelient  powers  of  composition,  and  bis  skill  in  execution,  to 
dis^ily  themseltes.     Bnt  we  hope  lo  prove,  in  continuing  our 
notices  of  the  two  last  series,  that  he  has  felt,  eiren  more  than  in 
Ihe  present  instance,  the  innermost  workings  of  the  poet*s  spirit, 
r    Before  we  proceed  further  widi  the  illustrations  of  Shakspeare, 
we  feel  oorsdves  bennd  honestly  to  confess  that  we  are  pre- 
judiced; that  we  reiseived  ft  certain  impression  of  his  characters 
when  young,  and  Aat  that  impression  has  never  left  us.    It  was 
giran  to.  us  by  those  great  actors  who  have  passed  away;  and 
avhen  we  say  that  .we  have  seen,  the  principal  parts  of  Macbeth 
performed  by  Mrsu  Siddons  and  John  and  Charles  Kemble,  we 
nay  perhaps.be  forgiven  for  the  strong  bias  of  our  minds.    A 
full  acquaintance  with  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  had  formed  a  part 
of  our.  ednoation  from  the  moment  we  could  read,  and  we  went 
to  the  theatre  with  every  nerve  throbbing  with  that  breathless  ex- 
pedatiott  which  perhaps  only  the  young  can  feel.     We  neither 
apoke  nor  moved  dnriog  the  performance,  and  for  many  hours 
nfier  it  was  over  we  scarcely  heand  or  uttered  a  sound;  we  knew 
aothing  of  die  farce  for  which  we  were  obliged  to  remain  with 
our  companions,  and  it  was  several  years  before  we  could  dare  to 
noknowledge  the  intense  efiect  which  such  acting  of  such  a 
anblime  tragedy  had  produced.    We  have  been  forced  to  see  it 
since,  but  with  idie  parts  so  cast,  as  rather  to  heighten  than  destroy 
our  former  feelings.    We  come  then  to  our  present  task  with  a 
certain  fixed  idea  of  how  Bhakspeare  ought  to  be  illustrated ;  but 
when  we  find  fault,  we  are  fer  from  setting  up  our  opinion  as  the 
atandardrby  which  odierv  are  to*judge,'biBcaas6  we  feel  that  other 
circumstances  may  have  produced  other  judgment,  and  new  read* 
ings  have  given  new  views  of  many  of  our  poet's  characters. 

.  in  Macbeth,  the  witches  hovering  .near  die  field  of  battle  are 
first  presented  to  na;  we  have  been  told  that  they  are  not  Shak* 
apeare's  witcfaea :  -certainly  they  are  not  at  all  like  the  mad  and 
livid  frights,  with  wigs  standing  upright  from  their  heads,  which  we 
see  upon  the  atage;  but.  we  as  certainly  have  no  rule  given  to  us 
by  the  author  as  to  what  his  witches  should  be.  To  us  Retzsch's 
witches  a». admirable;,  their,  long  drapery  floats  behind  them  as 
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if  it  partook  of  iheir  supernatural  cbamcler ;  they  glide  \ 
•surface  of  the  ground  with  a  peculiar  mdtioiiy  whidr  is  ncitiier 
fljing  nor  walking;  they  wear  a  sort  of  exulting  smiley  and  it  is 
not  only  by  the  peculiar  tarn  of  the  band,  iii*ith  which  one  4>f  them 
points  to  the  battle,  that  we  see  how  they  relish  a  field  of  bloody 
but  their  very  toes  seem  to  be  full  of  maliee.     We  nest  find  tbem 
hailing  Macbeth  by  his  present  and  ftiture  titles,  and  we  fancy  that 
we  could  distinguish  her,  who  calls  biiit  king,  by  iter  peonliarly 
demoniacal  expression,  even  were  she  not  pointing  to  a  crows  in 
the  clouds.    The  eyes,  too,  of  these  witches  strike  us  «a  being 
very  remarkable,  and  exemplify  the  power  of  simple  but  well 
combiued  strokes.     In  each  head  they  assume  a  different  espies-^ 
sion :  the  first,  being  the  one  who  bails  him  Thane  of  Glamis* 
evidently  intending  to  frighten  him  by  showing  him  that  be  is 
familiar  to  her;  the  second/ who  calk  tun  Thane  of  Carwdor, 
evinces  more  astontahment,  and  the  third,  who  salutes  bias  with 
Royalty,  has  a  cunning  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  wily  tempta- 
tion which  she  offers  to  his  ambition :  yet  aM  this  is  done  with 
nothing  but  a  set  of  curved  lines.     In  the  fourth  plate,  Dancan 
thanks  his  valiant  soldiers,  and  announces  his  intention  of  visiting 
bis  castle,  a  purpose  which  Macbeth  receives  with  the  deepest 
respect ;  how  soon  after  to  be  converted  into  the  blackest  treason! 
We  think  that  Duncan  is  scarcely  old  enough  to  answer  Shak* 
speare's  description,  or  to  be  fadier  to  Malcolm.     In  plate  5 
Lady  Macbeth  receives  his  majesty  at  her  castle  gate;  aad»  even 
at  her  first  appeairance,  she  does  not  meet  our  expectatiana,  aad 
we  see  at  one  glance  that  our  excellent  artist  has  taken  a  very 
different  view  of  her  character  from  that  wbich  we  have.alwi^ 
held.    It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  vindictive  expression  of  her 
eye  as  she  inchnes  towards  her  benevolent-lodeing  so\'erftigi»,  and 
we  must  maintain,  contrary  to  the  opinion*  of  many  olhan^  that 
Lady  Macbeth  was  not  cruel  before  her  ambition  for  power  and 
rank  destroyed  all  the  better  feelings  of  her  nature^    Her  inability 
to  kill  Duncan,  becalise  he  resembled  her  father  as  he  alept^  her 
great  love  for  her  husband,  and  her  confession  of  how  deeply  she 
once  felt  a  mother's  tenderness,  we  think,  will  justify  our  opinion 
of  her.     One  absorbing  passion  will  for  a  time  change  the  whole 
nature  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  a  woman  its  effects  are  often 
more  violent  than  in  a  man.     By  her  husband's  relationship  to 
the  king— by  his  already  great  reputatioth— Lady  Macbeth's  mind 
was  so  filled  with  the  thirst  for  more  distinction,  that  it  became  a 
part  of  herself;  she  beliefed  herself  and  her  husband  to  be  fore- 
doomed to  it,  and  the  opportunity  of  attaining  it,  afforded  by 
Duncan's  visit,  as  a  special  grant  from  supematoral  .powers. 
The  times,  too^  in  which  she  lived,  were  not  those  in  wiiich  an 
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ambtiious  woman  could  receive  carrection  from  those  around  her, 
or  from  religion;  aud  Lady  Machelh's  fierceuess  is  more  a  part 
of  thoae  times  ibau  of  herself.  Retzsoh'a  delineation  of  her  only 
oBce  cooveya  to  us  an  idea  even  of  .a  commanding  high-born 
womao,  and  that  is  in  the  last-mentioned  plate,  where  her  eye 
alone  betrays  his  conception  of  her  character.  In  the  next,  when 
she  rings  the  bell  for  her  husband  to  take  his  driuk«  she  looks 
much  more  like  an  attendant  than  the  lady  of  the  castle.  The 
figure  of  MaebeUi  in  the  same  sf:ene  (the  dagger-scene)  is  finely 
drawn  and  conceived*  The  next  plate  possesses  uncommon 
power;  Lady  Macbetb#  with  moie  dignity  than  in  the  preceding, 
is  watching  with  intense  interest  for  the  consummation  of  the 
deed,  ^lacbeih  is  iu  the  act  of  murdering  Duncan,  with  one 
hand  over  his  face  to  stifle  the  cries  tliat  may  escape,  and  with  the 
other  he  drives  the  d^ger  home;  his  hair  stands  nearly  upright, 
and  bis  whole  appearance  is  that  of  frenzied  passion,  startled  at 
the  voice  which  tells  him  to  "  sleep  no  more."  The  grooms  are 
disturbed  in  their  slumbers^  and  ttie  whole  scene  is  wrought  up 
witli  that  horror  and  supernatural  aid,  which  flows  so  plentifully 
from  German  imagination^  and  which  is  fully  justified  by  the  play 
itself*  The  angel  of  death,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  hovering  over 
them  all,  is  a  very  original  personification  of  the  idea.  The  life 
aad  action  evinced  in  the  death-struggle  between  the  murderers 
and  Banquo,  is  really  an  extraordinary  production;  the  energy 
of  the  musdeSf  the  (:omplicated  attitude,  the  positions  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  make  it  one  of  the  chef-d'auvres  of  the  delineator,  though 
the  English  version  of  the  play  tells  US|  that  Banquo's  wounds 
were  upon  bis  head,  and  Retasch  destroys  him  with  a  stab  in  the 
heart*  In  our  opinion  of  the  next  plate,  we  almost  doubt  our- 
selveSf  for  in  the  banquet  scene  the  ininii table  Mrs.  Siddons^ 
with  her  iioequaUed  dignity  and  grace,  stands  before  us,  and  de- 
stroys the  personification  of  the  same  circumstances  by  the  artist. 
There  is  not  sufficient  space  apparent  in  the  German  representa- 
tion ;  it  looks  rather  like  a  cabmetrdimier  than  a  great  national 
banquet,  at  which  all  the  Scottish  chiefs  who  remained  in  the 
conntry  were  present;  consequently  it  is  coufused,  and  the  whole 
interest  of  the  scene  is  centered  in  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  which 
tells  admirably.  Lady  Macbeth  has  not  one  spark  of  that  winning 
and  .courteous  entteatyi  which  dismissed  her  guests  without  giving 
tbeai  an  opportunity  of  murmuring.  In  plate  10  we  have  the 
witcliee  at  kome  in  tlieir  cave,  surrounded  by  their  domestic 
animals,  aa  assortment  of  misshapen  and  malicious  monsters, 
wbicb  could  proceed  from  no  other  than  a  German  imagination ; 
on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  witches  is  her  pet  beast,  which  we 
suppose  to  be  meant  for  the  ^'  brinded  cat/'  aud  which  is  spitting 
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and  snarling  at  Macbeth  with  great  furj.  Banquo  and  hk  long 
line  of  kings  are  seen  passing  away  in  the  distance.  The  figure 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  when  walking  in  her  sleep,  is  wholly  unfitt^  to 
create  that  intense  interest  with  which  the  poet  clothes  the  secret 
workings  of  her  disturbed  spirit ;  she  is  much  more  like  the  com- 
mon acceptance  of  a  "  midnight  hag,"  than  that  woman  in  whom 
stateliness  was  an  inherent  quality.  Retzsch  doubtless  never  saw 
the  majestic  Siddons  in  this  display  of  her  wonderful  powers,  but 
his  own  Schroder  looked  and  walked  the  character  with  grace  and 
almost  appalling  effect,  although  her  personificdtion  of  it  at  the 
last  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  English  actress.  We 
cannot  help  therefore  feeling  a  little  surprise,  that  he,  who  seems 
to  be  so  sensible  to  the  grand  and  beautiful,  should  have  produced 
the  figure  before  us,  at  least  tweuty  years  older  since  she  received 
Duncan  at  her  gate,  and  wholly  unable  to  utter  anything  but  a 
screaming  command,  instead  of  the  noiseless  caution  with  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  used  to  glide  off,  for  fear  of  being  found  stirring. 
In  the  twelfth  plate  we  behold  *'  Birnam  wood  coming  to  Dun- 
sinane,"  and  the  watch  informing  Macbeth  of  the  extraordinary 
appearance.  The  heart  of  the  man  of  blood  is  evidently  shaken, 
but  we  would  ask  why  he  does  not  strike  the  messenger,  instead 
of  merely  laying  hold  of  his  arm.  A  defect  also  exists  in  the 
figure  of  Macbeth  standing  where  it  does,  for  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly at  that  distance  have  reached  the  man.  Perhaps  the  upper 
half  of  the  body  looking  nearer  to  us  than  the  lower  may  arise 
from  a  fault  in  the  printing.  The  last  scene  closes  the  life  of  the 
murderer  by  the  avenging  sword  of  Macduff,  a  circumstance  which 
is  not  shown  on  our  stage,  and  which  has  no  authority  bttt  that  of 
inference  from  the  poet,  but  it  certainly  tells  the  story  better  in  a 
series  of  illustrations. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  Retzsch*s  efforts  in  this  style.  So 
far  from  yielding  to  its  predecessors  we  think  that  it  far  exceeds 
them,  and  this  is  a  great  deal  for  Englishmen  to  acknowledge,  re- 
specting the  love-play  of  their  country.  The  artist  as  well  as 
the  poet  has  to  change  his  atmosphere  and  his  feelings,  from  the 
cool  deliberate  crimes  of  the  north  to  those  sudden  and  violent 
impulses,  which  produce  quicker,  but  the  same  results,  in  southern 
climes.  The  history  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  history  of  impe- 
tuous feelings,  leading  to  unpremeditated  crime.  The  most  in- 
tense happiness  and  the  most  intense  misery  are  alike  exemplified 
in  the  reckless  career  which  accompanies  a  headlong  passion; 
certain  destruction  awaits  not  only  those  who  are  guilty  of  the 
excess,  but  it  engulfs  a  number  of  unintended  victims.  No 
finer  exemplification  of  this  exists  than  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  we 
ourselves  have  lived  in  the  souths  and  since  then  we  have  not  only 
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been  tble  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  Shakspeare,  but 
we  wonder  at  the  fidelity  with  which  he  draws  his  characters,  and 
his  perfect  comprehension  of  those  nicer  touches  of  the  human 
heart,  which  are  laid  bare  only  in  lands  whose  vivifying  atmosphere 
Shakspeare  never  breathed,  and  whose  burning  sun  seems  to 
impart  a  subtle  fire,  which  is  rarely  understood  by  the  inhabitant 
of  colder  regions.  We  will  now  see  how  far  his  illustrator  has 
been  capable  of  setting  forth  his  perfections. 
^  The  plates  commence  with  the  hostile  meeting  between  the 
rivtfl  boQSea  of  Montague  and  Capulet  The  prince  is  seen  in 
the  distance  descending  the  palace-steps,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  brawl.  The  limbs  of  the  two  leaders  are  finely  contrasted 
with  the  youthful  vigour,  the  graceful  roundness,  of  their  followers, 
and  tbia  is  particularly  evident  in  old  Capulet;  his  hose  hangs 
upon  hit  shrunk  limbs,  and  perfectly  justifies  his  wife  in  recom- 
mending bim  a  crutch  instead  of  a  sword.  The  countenance  of 
the  Lady  Capulet  is  prophetic  of  her  conduct  to  poor  Juliet.  We 
neat  cook  to  Romeo  and  his  friends,  in  the  act  of  going  to  the 
Capulet  masquerade ;  masks  of  various  kinds  are  seen  crowding 
into  the  hall,  and  a  remarkably  fine  figure,  wrapped  in  a  large 
mantle,  is  stepping  hastily  forward.  We  must  pause  an  instant 
to  point  figure  out  this  to  our  readers,  for  it  so  entirely  shows  the 
truth  of  our  remark  in  the  first  ^art  of  this  article,  concerning  the 
drapery  of  Retzsch,  Romeo,  in  a  pilgrim's  gown  and  hat,  is 
preceding  bis  party,  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand ;  the  same 
elasticity  of  limb,  and  freedom  of  action,  mark  him  in  disguise,  as 
dirou^hottt  the  rest  of  the  illustrations.  We  can  scarcely  say  in 
what  It  consists,  but  an  air  of  dauntless  purpose,  an  utter  care- 
lessness of  consequences,  mark  the  gallant,  warm-hearted,  and 
generous  Romeo.  We  are  then  led  to  the  masquerade  itself, 
with  all  ittf  variety  of  character,  grimace,  and  costume,  but  Romeo 
has  not  only  seen  the  star  of  his  destiny*  but  is  sealing  that 
destiny  upon  her  lips*  Juliet  is  now  the  innocent,  half-formed 
girl,  who  seems  to  be  quietly  submitting  to  the  embrace,  uncon* 
scious  that  it  is  to  awaken  in  her  those  uncontrolled  feelings, 
which  will  lead  her  to  an  eitrly  tomb.  In  the  scene  next  placed 
before  os^  th^  mighty  passion  has  taken  efiect ;  her  whole  frame 
has  assumed  a  different  expression ;  a  few  short  hours  have  given 
her  a  new  beitig^  and,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  love,  her  arms  en- 
circle her  lover,  as  if  her  confidence  in  his  affection  were  perfect, 
and  every  other  consideration  worthless.  His  form  and  face  are 
of  extreme  beauty,  and  contrast  well  with  the  old  Friar,  who  is 
hastening  them  to  the  altar.  We  now  turn  to  the  bride,  who  is 
taking  her  last  farewell  of  the  husband  whom  she  was  only  doomed 
to  meet  again  in  the  embrace  of  death ;  he  is  half  out  of  the  bal- 
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cony,  but  again  lingers,  again  returns,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to 
tear  himself  from  lier;  but  the  nurse,  a  fat,  bustling,  btrSy^body, 
announces  the  approach  of  Juliet's  mother,  and  the  parting  must 
come.  In  plate  7  poor  Juliet  is  on  her  knees,  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  the  father,  who  is  cursing  her ;  even  the  nurse  is  shocked 
at  his  expressions,  and  the  Lady  Capulet  herself,  not  blessed  with 
many  of  the  gentler  equalities,  is  entreating  him  to  abate  his  anger. 
In  vain  does  Juliet,  m  all  the  luxuriance  of  beauty,  plead  against 
her  father's  will ;  his  purpose  remains  unshaken,  and  in  his  hard, 
unrelenting  features^  we  see  that  poor  Juliet  is  decreed  to  Me  the 
wife  of  Paris.  But  Juliet  is  now  a  woman,  capable  bf  a  courage 
which  will  dare  every  thing  when  driven  to  extremes;  and»  un- 
shaken by  the  fancied  vision  of  her  murdered  cousin,  Tybalt,  she 
drinks  to  Romeo  with  the  potion  prepared  for  her  by  Friar  Law- 
ren'ce.  The  artist  has  finely  marked  the  progress  of  his  heroine's 
character,  as  developed  by  circumstances ;  in  each  plate  she  ht% 
acquired  more  dignity,  and  in  this  trying  moment,  uncertain  as  to 
the  result  of  the  hazardous  scheme  she  has  adopted,  her  lofty 
attitude,  her  intent  but  fearless  gaze,  show,  that  her  sOul  is 
wrought  up  to  some  desperate  risk,  and  that  she  will  not  shrink 
even  from  positive  death,  should  it  be  necessary.  In  the  ninth 
plate,  Count  Paris  comes  to  claim  bis  affianced  bride  with  the 
customary  train,  but  Juliet  lies  apparently  dead  before  faitn,  and 
he  clasps  his  forehead  in  despair;  old  Capulet  seems  to  be 
awakened  to  something  like  remorse ;  the  mother  shows  compas- 
sion when  too  late,  and  throws  up  her  arms  in  agony;  tlie  nbrse 
is  praying  on  her  knees ;  the  Friar  is  trying  to  effect  sometbing 
like  calmness;  and  the  musicians  in  the  door*>way  stand  in  vttipid 
astonishment.  We  must  here  beg  leave  to  criticise  the  posture  of 
Juliet;,  she  is  not  sufficiently  on  the  bed,  and  could  not  in  an 
inanimate  condition  have  remained  in  that  position*  But  JuKet 
is  buried  in  the  fashion  of  her  country,  and  Romeo  has  stolen 
from  his  banishment  back  to  the  city.  The  poison  is  purchased, 
and,  alike  impetuous  in  grief  and  in  love,  he  hastens  to  the  tomb 
of  his  beloved,  determined  to  die  with  her.  The  artist  has  ^ven 
us  the  meeting  between  him  and  Count  Paris,  who  comes  to 
strew  flowers  round  the  grave  of  his  lost  bride.  Romeo  envies 
him  even  this  mournful  pleasure.  They  quarrel,  fight,  and  Paris 
is  killed;  and,  as  he  dies,  he  entreats  to  be  buried  oy  the  side  of 
Juliet.  The  attitude  of  Paris  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  that 
we  have  ever  seen  from  the  pencil  of  Retzsch ;  he  has  the  air  of 
a  petit  maitre;  he  appears  to  be  dancing,  rather  riian  falling  under 
the  stroke  of  the  sword  ;  but  that  of  Romeo  is  full  of  inimitable 
grace ;  and  the  dark  melancholy  eye  is,  on  this  occasion,  even 
more  beautiful  than  elsewhere.      Having  dragged  Paris  into  the 
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tetoh,  he  throws  an  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  still  insensible 
Juliet^  drinks  the  poison,  and  dies.  In  the  following  plate  Juliet 
is  awatfLeoed  to  all  the  hprrors  of  hqr  fate.  Romeo  is  dead,  and 
the  Fri^r, conjures  her  to  Ay  to  some  religious  asylum^  but  on  her 
refu3al  be  leaves  her  to  seek  further  assistance.  The  hearts 
broken  victim  takes  that  opportunity  of  plunging  Komeo's  dagger 
into^  her  heart,  which  is  the  moment  chosen  by  the  artist.  It 
is  one  /of  ihe  most  spirited  and  masterly  of  his  compositions;  * 
tbe£gure  of  Juliet,  as  she  listens  to  the  noise  that  approaches, 
seeoHs  to  be.  perfectly  alive^  ^nd  is  admirably  shown  off  by  the 
complete  lifelessness  of  her  lover,  whose  head  she  supports;  his 
}&  as  perfept  a  representation  of  death,  as  hers  is  of  the  living 
energy  :of  de;spair«  In  the  concluding  plate  we  have  the  crowd 
a^s^mbled  in  the  tomb,  to  view  this  scene  of  destruction;  the 
bodies. of  Rpm^o  and  Juliet  lie  on  the  ground,  lovely  in  death ; 
aad  the  authors  of  this  miserable  catastrophe,  when  it  is  too  late, 
become  Sjsnsible  to  their  errors;  their  prince  sends  the  lesson 
bqme  to  tlieir  hearts,  and  Montague  and  Capulet  consent  to  a 
rei^pnciliation,  amid  the  corpses  of  those  they  loved  best,  and  the 
agonizing  cries  of  the  childless  and  desolate  mothers. 

{n  describing  these  admirable  productions,  we  have  as  much 
as  possible  avoided  all  technicality ;  we  have  attempted  to  give 
the  spiiit  of  die  artist,  iii  humble  imitation  of  his  having  interpreted 
the  spirit  of  three  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modem  ages.  We 
are. not  among  those  who  seek  to  find  spots  in  the  sun;  we  could 
not  in  a  beautiful  whole  lower  our  feelings  to  seek  out  minute 
faults,  vvbicb  in  fact  can  be  of  no  importance,  or  we  should  not 
receive  so  pleasing  an  impression  of  the  general  eiFect.  We  are 
qqitc^  avvare,  that,  as  all  human  things  are  imperfect,  even  with 
all  the  strictly  anatomical  correctness  of  Retzsch,  a  defective  pro- 
portion ;may  occasionally  be  met  with ;  but,  admiring  the  whole 
as  we  do,  we  had  rather  dwell  on  that  masterly  decision  of  touch, 
which,  with  one  sweep  of  the  pencil,  forms  an  outline  of  perfect 
gi;ace  apd  keeping,  and  which,  with  only  one  more  sweep,  pro- 
duces a  perfect  limb ;  those  five  or  six  delicate  touches  which  form 
a  fac^  of  exquisite  female  beauty,  witness  the  lady  in  Fridolin, 
We  had  rather  notice  the  freedom  which  belongs  only  to  the  close 
observer  of  nature,  the  boldness  which  throws  nothing  into  ob- 
scurity, because  it  is  difficult  to  draw,  the  perfect  action,  or  the 
perfeqt. repose,  alike,  impressed  with  the  air  of  reality,  the  fore- 
sbprtening  without  a  single  instance  of  distortion,  the  force  where 
HQ.shading  is  admitted  but  what  a  few  simple  strokes  will  effect, 
tbe  asi^statice  of  the  drapery  in  throwing  out  the  figures  in  groupes, 
the  decorations  of  furniture,  the  foliage  of  the  different  trees  and 
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plants  as  may  be  particularly  seen  in  the  Song  of  the  Bell  (nol- 
withstanding  the  German,  Paul  Brill  touch  of  the  artist),  the  ac- 
companying animals,  all  in  perfect  keeping,  all  tetling  the  atorj^* 
nothing  is  forgotten,  and  these  details  are  so  appropriate,  ao  «<ell 
placed,  that  so  far  from  interrupting  the  attention,  thej  add  to  the 
unity  of  the  picture. 

Moritz  Retzsch,  according  to  Mrs.  Jameaon,  is  fiftyaeven 
years  of  age^  and^  if  we  may  judge  by  our  own  excellent  Sloddar^ 
who  designed  some  of  the  exquisite  plates  to  Mr.  Rogera'a  two 
fine  works  when  on  the  verge  of  eighty,  he  may  have  many  year* 
of  vigour  and  judgment  before  him.  We  hope  he  will  make  oae 
of  some  of  them,  in  continuing  to  illustrate  our  immortal  Shak- 
speare,  for  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  most  especially  tempts  us  to  be 
covetous,  and  cry  '^  more  \  more  !*'  The  accomplished  authoress 
above  mentioned  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  our  fa* 
vourite,  and  an  abstract  from  her  pages  will  be  so  appropriale 
here,  that  we  cannot  forbear  its  insertion.  She  tells  us,  that  when 
a  child  he  drew  and  carved  in  wood,  but  was  so  devoted  to  the 
wild  scenes  of  nature,  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  being  a 
huntsman  by  profession;  however,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  estah* 
lished  himself  as  an  artist,  and  the  devastation  occasioned  to  his 

})roperty  by  the  war,  rendered  him  dependent  on  that  profesaion 
or  his  livelihood.  We  are  happy  to  hear  that  he  has  been  sue* 
cessfui,  and  that  he  lives  in  great  comfort  at  a  sort  of  farm  a  few 
miles  from  Dresden,  except  when  his  duties  as  Professor  to  the 
Academy  call  him  to  the  city,  where  he  has  a  lodging  and  aielier 
in  the  Neustadt.  The  character  of  Retzsch,  as  described  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  is  exactly  such  as  we  should  have  given  him,  bad  we 
been  asked  to  judge  of  him  from  the  works  we  have  lean;  she 
says  that  he  is  penetrating,  benevolent,  and  innately  polite ;  tliat 
his  figure  is  large  and  portly,  and  his  head  sublime ;  his  eyes  of 
a  light  blue,  wild  and  large,  and  his  hair  profuse  and  turning 
grey.  His  manners  are  careless,  simple,  and  perfectly  fraok. 
Of  the  colouring  of  Retzsch  there  seems  to  be  a  great  dt* 
versity  of  opinion,  and  we  ourselves  have  heard  it  bo£  praised 
and  censured ;  at  all  events  it  is  original,  for  our  authoress,  evi- 
dently leaning  to  the  first  opinion,  adds,  that  no  one  paints  as  he 
does.  That  his  moral  sentiments  are  highly  developed  both  in 
word  and  deed,  we  should  gather  from  his  works ;  in  none  of  than 
do  we  ever  see  these  offended ;  in  the  midst  of  the  most  highly 
wrought  passion  he  preserves  his  purity  and  decency,  and  the 
moral  of  his  subject  is  always  promment.  In  some  of  his  super- 
natural  decorations,  he  may  perhaps  be  called  extravagant,  but 
the  sentiment  of  them  is  never  false.      His  wife,   of  bumble 
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parentage,  is  a  lovely  and  loving  being,  looking  up  to  her  husband 
as  to  the  first  of  mortals ;  she  is  the  original  of  many  of  his  female 
heads,  and  we  should  like  to  see  her,  if  she  were  the  model  for  bis 
Julietf  who  is  even  more  lovely  than  Margaret. 

Though  not  exactly  called  upon  [to  do  so,  we  must  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  translated  passages  of  our  English  bard,  as  they 
are  given  in  explanation  of  the  plates.  They  have  been  taken 
from  the  works  of  Scblegel,  Guizot,  and  Barbieri.  There  can 
b^  no  comparison  between  the  respective  merits  of  the  German 
wd  the  French,  tjiat  of  Schlegel  beipg  so  decidedly  the  best. 
That  of  M.  Guizot  only  confirms  the  utter  hopelessness  with 
which  we  have  long  contemplated  a  French  translation  of  Shak« 
speare;  an  instance  of  this  is  easily  found>  and  the  first  which 
occurs  to  us  is  in  Hamlet  in  the  passage,  "  Let  the  galled  jade 
wince»  our  withers  are  unwrung."  The  German  version  of  the 
passage  is  good,  and  almost  literal,  but  the  French  have  it — 
•*  Qui  se  sent  iiion^£(/j|  semouche;  pour  nous,  nous  ne  somraes 
pas  enrhumes ;'  a  phrase  which  would  not  be  admitted  into  the 
polite  society  of  any  country.  The  expression  of  "  bare  bodkin ' 
is  mistaken  by  both;  Schlegel  makes  it  literally  the  bodkin  \yhich 
ladies  use  at  their  work,  and  the  French  call  it  a  sharpened  iron  \ 
tfa«  real  meaning  being  a  short  sword,  or  dagger,  which  is  now  out 
of  use,  but  which  was  so  called  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  VVith 
regard  to  the  Italian,  we  have  been  more  than  once  agreeably 
surprised  by  its  capability  in  conveying  the  meaning  of  our  great 
dramatist.  But  we  feel  that  we  have  no  right  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  further  criticism  on  this  bead,  and  we  now  close  our 
remarks,  with  a  hope  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  noticing  another  serie?  of  illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  from  the 
gifled  and  inspired  pencil  of  Moritz  Retzsch. 

We  had  thus-  concluded  our  article  when  we  were  made 
aGiluainted  with  the  publication  of  Retzsch's  Fancies,  six  in 
number,  with  an  English  preface,  and  a  translation  of  the  artist's 
own  explanations,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  We  may 
perhaps  notice  these  at  a  future  opportunity,  the  length  of  our 

Kesent  observations  having  been  stretched  to  our  utmost  limits, 
e,  however,  think  it  our  duty  to  announce  to  our  readers,  that 
a  seventh  subject  has  appeared  in  Germany,  which  has  not  yet 
been  published  in  this  country,  but  which  now  lies  before  us. 
It  is  Satan,  playing  at  Chess  with  Man,  for  his  Soul.  The 
imaginative  powers  of  ReCzsch  here  revel  in  the  utmost  luxuri- 
ance. The  finely  formed  but  wicked  and  terrific  countenance  of 
Satan  is  directed  towards  his  victim,  and  he  is  watching  him  with 
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a  wariness  and  stern  purpose,  that  make  us  tremble  for  the 
beautiful  and  jonthful  antagonist.  The  fallen  angel  is  fdbed  m 
a  mantle  with  bfoad  folds ;  one  hand  is  supporting  his  cbtn,  ^d  if 
he  were  intent  on  the  eflfect  of  some  devilish  a'nd  de^plj'pfotied 
move,  and  the 'other  grasps  a  figure  of  Peace,  which  he  is;  tblciog 
from  the  board.  The  young  man  rests  liis  head  upon 'his' hand, 
^b  if  he  were  fearful  of  impending  ruin,  and  desirous  of  averting 
ft.  Between  these  two  figures,  and  behind  the  board,  ststids  the 
good  Genius  of  Man,  anxious  and  distressed,  ^s'if  fearfal  foi^'the 
youth.  The  attittide  of  this  angel  is  as  beautiM  a»  th^  tactti- 
tenance  is  lovely;  the  hands  are  clasped,  the  wingtr  are  half  aptead, 
the  head  is  gently  turned  towards  the  important  charge,  and  we 
feel  afraid,  that  at  the  next  move  those  wiitgs  will  bear- the  prm^ 
dian  away.  The  decorations  of  the  chamt^r,  with  the  lizard  Bup^ 
porters,  the  soul  represented  by  Psyche'  in  the  toils  ef  i>«tflh^  n 
beetle  above  her  as  the  sign  of  regeneration,  ar^  M  iidniiraMy 
appropriate,  and  wholly  Oermah,  especially  the  i«b«smetf«  -  On 
the  side  of  the  Demon  the  king  repi^esents  himself  fhirQii€*en*is 
Pleasure,  pressing  forward  in  front  of  all ;  his  Officers  are  1o<Nk 
lence,  like  a  great  s^vine,  Pride  sfnittin^  about  with  a  peacock's 
tail,  Falseliood  widi  one  hand  on  bis  heart,  and  the  other- botdiiig 
a  dagger  behind  him,  Urrbelief  trampling  on  the  €)fx>tss.  Anger, 
&c.  The  pawns  ute  doubts,  and  alas !  for  poor  Man,  the  only 
pieces  which  be  has  tikeil  are  Angev  and  one  doubt,  while'S^tan 
has  secured  se\<eral  Aftfel's  heads,  (which  ate  the  pawns  of  Man, 
and  are  symbolical  of  Prayer,)  Humility,  Love,-  and  Innoeene^  ; 
but  Religion,  Troth;  and  Hope,  are  still  left.  All  the  piece»«f« 
well  set  forth,  and  it  is  evident  that  Satan's  and  coming  dbwn  id 
full  force  against  those  of  his  antagonists 

lliis  design  requires  a  long  study,  end  will  tifFord  much  miitter 
for  reflection ;  every  part  will  bear  the  most  minute  serutiny,  end 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  quit  it  witfaotit  a  deep  sind 
almost  painful  sense  of  the  moral  which  is  coiiveyed  by  this  ifie 
allegory. 


(   s&  ) 

Ainr.  IV. — Pogeii  EpUloIt^.    Edkas  college  ei  ^mendavU,  pie- 
rasque  ex  CoMcibus  manuscriptis  eruit,  ordine  chrouohgico  dis" 
posuit,  Noiisque  illustravit,  Eques  Thomas  de  Tonellb.*     Vo* 
lumen  priinuii)*     Florentiae,  TypU  Marcbinu  ]832.    pp.  368. 
(The  Letters  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Pontifical  Secretary  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Florentine  Republic.     Written  originally  in 
Latin^  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  collected  and  translated  into 
the  Italian  laiyguage^  by  Ton^masp  Tonellis.) 
The  inleresl  wUchtbe  famiUar  letters  of  a  man  of  sound  judg« 
ment  and  aokoowledged  talent  never  fail 'to  excite  in  the  most 
common-place  readers  has  never  been  disputed:  touched  bj  the 
magic  pen  of  such  a  writer,  circumstances  the  most  triviali  matters 
the  most  locaU  and  opinioni  the  most  contracted,  assume  a  con- 
sequence, a  value,  and  an  expansion,  which  arrest  attention  and 
a>ffaken  sympathy.    If  such  be  the  effect  produced  by  this  kind 
of  writing  upon  bini  who  reads  for  mere  amasement*s  sake,  how 
great  must  be  the  interest  it  creates  in  oae  whose  object  is  the 
study  of  the  man  himself,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived] 
What  in  the  former,  is  a  simple  wish  to  gratify  a  harmless  cariosity^ 
or  to  while  away  a  tedious  hour,  becao»es  in  the  latter  an  intense 
desire  to  investigate  the  springs  of  human  aetaons,  .aild,  if  pos- 
aible,  to  discover  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  moral  barometer* 

The  Letters  of  Poggio^  an  extraordinary  man,  who  lived  iq 
extraordinary  times,  being,  replete.with  materiala  for  tfaia  kind  of 
observation,  we  have  thought  that  a  few  extracts  from  them,  in  an 
English  dress,  would  prove  both  amusing  and  instructive;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  lay  them  before  our  readem,  ooai- 
mencing  with  those  which  touch  upon  the  stthjeGt  of  religion,  as 
being  best  calculated  to  develop  both  the  oharaeterof  the  writer 
himself  and  that  of  the  age  ia  which  he  wrote. 

''  I  am  delighted,"  observes  Poggio,  addressing  one  of  bis  friends,  "  I 
am  delighted  to  find,  from  the  CanHoal  di  Saint  Angelo,  thai  you  have 
formed  a  friendship  with  a  truly  learned  and  worthy  man.  If  be  indeed 
be  such  as  you  describe  him,  not  only  is  he  deserving  of  your  esteem, 
but,  moreover,  of  your  love  and  reverence,  as  well  on  account  of  his 
virtues,  as  of  the  great  scarcity  of  such  men.  Yon  must  have  ah'eady 
perceived,  that,  as  Juvenal  says,,  they  are 

'  Ran;e  aves  in  ierritt  nkgroque  timiUimcB  cygnoJ 
Mark  how  others  of  th^  same  rank,  a  few  only  excepted,  live !     Mark 
with  what  sanctity,  with  what  prudence,  with  what  honour  they  run 
their  mortal  course !     Lieaming  I  speak  not  of, — ^that,  together  with  all 

*  This  gentleman  is  the  same  who  some  jeare  ago  translated  the  Life  of  Poggio, 
written  bj  our  coontryroan  Shepherd.  This  work  he  so  enriched  with  valoable  iiiedrtcd 
matter,  and  so  elucidnied  hy  manj  interesting  notes,  as  to  deserre  the  ^omineDdations 
of  the  learbed  author  btmseiri 
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the  other  virtues^  has  long  been  banished.  These  idob  of  the  people 
are  made  up  of  gold  and  siWer^  abandoned  to  sensuali^  and  $lotb«  ifvl 
swollen  with  laxuripus  pridp.  Tliey  cloth#  (he  pl#ip  instructions  of 
morality  in  pompovs  verbosity,  and  employ  terror  and  ostentation  to 
command  that  respect  which  they  have  forfeited  by  their  indifference  to 
religion  and  by  the  irregularity  of  their  lives ;  and  if,  as  you  ?ery  Ji^y 
remark,  the  precepts  and  holy  living  of  the  Christians  of  the  olden  times 
had  not  greater  weight  with  us  than  those  of  our  contemporaries,  sodi 
examples  would^  no  doubt,  be  fatal  to  the  true  faith.  One  thing  ondy  are 
they  alive  to — power,— that  they  m«y  feed  their  sensuality  and  amsM 
riches ;  ior  this  is  the  goal  of  every  efiirt.  Feir  we  the  soldssrs  of  tbs 
Gospel — many  are  they  who  combat  for  luxury  gpd  wealth**  .  •  ,  e « • 
Heppenipgf  whilst  flying  from  the  pl^Ujs,  to  visit  the  church  of  SaUs«> 
buiy,  I  made  inquiry  th^e  concerning  the  books  about  which  yon 
have  so  often  written  to  me.  Not  a  single  individual  could  I  find  who 
had  ever  seen  them.  Many  are  the  votaries  of  gluttony  and  lust^  few  are 
the  lovers  of  literature — and  even  these  are  uncultivated,  being  more 
skilled  in  learned  puerilities  and  sophisms  than  in  real  knowledge.f 

'*  With  respect  to  the  Bolognese  bishop,}  ^  know  not  whether  to  be 
sorry  or  glad  :  I  regret  his  disappointments,  although  I  am  certain  it  is 
no  mortification  to  him  to  be  without  that  which  he  never  desired :  for 
they  who  wish  for  authority,  as  St.  Augustin  says,  and  yet  never  promote 
the  goodtif  their  fellow-creatures,  are  undeserving  the  name  of  bishop/'S 

Let  us  here  pause  to  consider  in  whi|t  light  tliis  severe  censursr 
of  the  clergy  looked  upon,  and  acted  with  respect  to,  ecclesiaatkftl 
benefices,  and  we  shall  then  be  convinced  how  much  oiore  easy 
it  is  to  deal  out  reproaches  than  to  avoicj  them. 

"  At  length  this  patron  of  mine  presented  me  with  something. ..... 

He  gave  roe  a  small  benefice  with  a  great  encumbrance  —a  cure  which 
produced  120  florins — but  which  did  not  suit  me,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  its  being  a  cure :  for,  as  Gregorie  insists  in  one  of  his  Homi- 
iies,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  him  who  cannot  check  his  own  passions  to 
restrain  those  of  others.  But  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  lay  aside  a 
gown  which  sits  too  heavy  upon  me.  I  have  often  written  to  you  that 
my  sole  object  is  to  secure,  by  the  labour  of  a  few  years,  a  competence 
for  the  rest  of  my  days.|| 

"  I  wrote  to  you,  in  a  former  letter,  that  my  patron  had  given  me  fL 
small  cure^  upon  which  I  set  no  great  value,  caring  not  for  a  livelihood 
.which  subjected  me  to  the  responsibility  of  the  priesthood*  The  other 
day  he  presented  me  with  another,  worth  forty  lire  clear,  which  I  imme- 
diately accepted,  relinauishing  the  other.  Had  the  benefice  been  with- 
out the  cure,  I  should  have  been  content  5  but  the  responsibility  of  this 
latter  is  too  great  for  me.  I  think  that  I  could,  in  exchange  Ibr  this, 
find  a  firee  b^fice,  without  cure,  of  twenty  Hre;  should  I  succeed^  I 
should  have  enough — ^more  I  do  not  desire."^ 

■     «  Ub.  L  ep.  vf.  t  £p.  X,  t  Niccold  Alb^rgati. 

»     i  Ep.  vii.  I  Ep.  jLVui. 

f  Ep.  xviii.    And  iu  xii.«»"  The  benefice  has  b^eo  ^f  en  we  out  of  ill  will/' 
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The  above  dbtervatioos  thriHv  a  singular  light  upon  what  fol- 
lows ^-—*<  One  thing  I  wish  you  to  know:  these  satraps  of  ours 
are  monsters  of  ingratitude;  a  vice  common  in  all.  those  who  pos- 
sess  more  power  than  they  should  have."* 

With  more  justice  pnd  sincerity,  Poggio  describes  himself  and 
all  the  court  of  bis  time  in  this  sentence  : — "  You  know  our  ways, 
regardless  of  evf^rytbing  save  ambition  and  covetousness/'f 

We  have  seen  with  what  views  the  Florentine  philologer 
aspired  to  a  benefice.  His  ambition  was  to  secure  himself  a 
jivuig,.  but  be  disdained  to  purchase  liberty  at  the  price  of  his 
iiitogrity/-«rnor  wera  bis  wishes  immoderats. 

*'  As  my  patron}  is  almost  always  travelling  and  wandering  abont  like 
an  ancient  jScythian^  I  live  here  in  undisturbed  tranqaillity,  completely 
buried  in  my  books :  food  and  raiment  are  provided  for  me :  what  need 
have  I  for  more  ?  What  beyond  these  can  kings  procure,  with  all  their 
treasures  !"J 

**  I  know  that  you  are  free  from  the  vice  of  flattery,  a  vice  generally 
very  profitable  to  those  who  frequent  the  houses  of  the  great.||  I  would, 
therefore,  entreat  you  to  discontinue  writing  in  this  manner,  since  he 
who  adopts  it  renders  himself  obnoxious  to  tlJe  charge  of  being  a  flatterer, 
and  he  who  allows,  or  is  gratified  with  it,  to  that  of  effrontery.  Always 
write  what  you  feel ;  let  not  your  zeal  carry  you  beyond  the  bounds  of 
truth ;  and  seek  rather  to  confine  yourself  to  what  the  subject  strictly 
requires,  than  to  display  ingenuity  of  argument  or  felicity  of  diction. 
Sboold  yon,  /or  a  mere  exercise  of  your  wit,  undertake  to  praise  any  one, 
choose  such  a  person,  that  your  commendations  may  appear  what  they 
really  are«  and  not  as  censures.^  What  can  be  more  disgraceful  to, 
what  more  unworthy  of,  a  free  man,  than  to  give  utterance  to  that  which 
his  conscience  cannot  approve  }*^ 

*'  It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  travel  with  you  j  and  the  more 
so,  as  I  am  at  present  in  sucn  bad  odour  at  court.  But  you  know  how 
contracted  my  means  are.  ...  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  going  in 
quest  of  new  means  of  subsistence,  but  very  difficult  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution :  and  then  agaiu,  can  any  thing  be  more— I  do  not  say—dis- 
agreeable only,  but  wretched— than  to  be  for  ever  recommencing  life,  ft 

''  To  no  one  v&  such  an  existence  more  disgusting  than  to  me.  It  has 
already  been  my  bt  for  more  than  two  years :  but  1  know  not  whether  it 
be  practicable  to  find  in  labour  a  refuge  from  fatigue ;  and  to  enter  upon 
a  new  kind  of  life  would  not  only  be  foUyt  but  stupidity  itself.  It  is  a 
lamentable  condition,  that  of  being  forced  to  deliberate  upon  the  means 
of  pioridi«g  for  tbf  hw  remaining  years  that  are  left  us :  and  be  who 
— "-^-i  a  mis^ke  in  this  (and  there  are  many  who  do),  cannot  quit  the 


*  lib.  iii»  ep«  vxxi.  . 

t  Ep.  xxxijL  Several  important  facts  connected  with  ecclesiastical  history  are  coa- 
tamed  In  the  sceond  letter  of  the  Srst  book— the  twelfth  of  tiM  s«coDd--the  third, 
•igfath,  and  iwenty-third  of  the  fourth. 

t  Henrj  of  h^^lmtf  Bishop  of  Winchester.  i  lib.  i,  cp.  ▼!•  |  £p.  vii* 

f  Iik»$i.  sprli.  ••  lib.  jii.  ep.  %xk  tt  Ub.  i.  ep.  s. 
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road  he  lias  entet'cd  upon  ivillkmt  dUgraoe^  The  olmost  caation  ic  ne- 
cessary in  making  a  ebange,  while  to  persevere  ta  a  wrong  paib.  it 
downright  madness.  I'hese  two  oppo»H»  and  oontraiy  oooriflmftaaoi 
keep  me  in  such  a  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity^  that,  placed  between 
hope  and  fear,  I  flounder  about  as  if  in  sooae  quagmtTe,  unable  fta  get 
into  the  true  road.*  ....  I  know  not  what  I  could  do  were  I  to  quit  the 
court,  unless  it  were  to  keep  a  school,  or  enter  into  some  geDtleman's 

service either  of  which  would  be  most  wretched  for  me.     For  i>f 

all  kinds  of  servitude,  (he  most  miserable  and  faamilialing  it  tbat  of  being 
obliged  to  obey  the  caprices  of  a  vicious  mau.f 

"  What  I  am  most  desirous  you  should  ibink  is,  that  liberty  aad  the 
tranquillity  afforded  by  study  are  dearer  to  me  than  aH  that  it  most 
valued  and  desired  by  the  multitude.  And  if  I  taw  a  prospect  of  ob* 
taining  these  blessings,  I  would,  in  order  to  secure  them,  transport 
myself  not  only  to  Sarmatia  but  to  Scythia  itself.;];  Could  I  bat  proouie 
eighty  florins  a  year,  I  should  be  content,  and,  abandoning  every  wish 
for  riches  and  honours,  devote  myself  entirely  to  literary  purtiiitt,  as  1 
have  always  wished  to  do.  This,  as  I  have  often  written  to  yoo>  has  ever 
been  my  desire ;  and  I  have  therefore  come  here}  to  endeavour  to  ind 

the  means  of  gratifying  it|| The  communication  of  Cardinal  Pi- 

sano  is  very  gratifying  as  far  as  honour  is  concerned }  but  in  other  respects 
this  office  is  no  introduction  to  liberty,  on  the  contrary  it  only  leads  to 
slavery.  Understand  me  well :  I  do  not  seek  that  kind  of  liberty  wbidb 
is  clogged  with  cares  and  anxieties  ;  but  that  in  which  I  sball  be  sub- 
jected to  the  fewest  possibUi — that  which  Tully  defines  as,  the  being  able 
to  live  according  to  one's  own  incliuation.  The  former  is  the  most  boly 
state  J    but  the  spirit  will  breathe  where  it  listeth.     Iii  this  state  t<ves 

our  Ambrosio,^  whom  I  repute  most  happy but  I,  who  possess 

not  such  strength  of  mind^  aspire  after  that  mediocrity,  in  whieb  I  can 
follow  God,  and  not  live  altogether  the  servant  of  the  world.**  Many 
endeavoured  to  persuade  me>  after  the  death  of  our  Bartholomew,tf  .6>  in- 
sinuate myself  into  the  favour  of  the  pontiC  and  engage  in  public  aflbifs. 
But  I  am  most  averse  from  such  counsels^  my  only  wish  being  pow  to 
retire.  Such  a  step,  far  from  being  the  commencement  of  tranquillity, 
would  lead  to  never-ending  fatigue  \  it  would  be,  instead  of  tl^at  liberty 
I  so  much  desire,  the  severest  slavery.  Therefore  lei  him  who  likes 
mount  towards  power,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  condition :  nor  do  I  desire 
more  than  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it  as  I  please.  I  see  even  those  die 
who  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  migbty, 

Pallida  Mors  asquo  pnlsat  nede  paupernm  taben^^f 
BegQnu|ue  tttrres.--->jnbr«ce*   . 

<'  Thy  Poggio  is  content  with  little,  and  be  will  prove  it  by  deeds.  I 
apply  myself  for  some  bounr  to  literature,  freed  from  the  anxiety  atttod- 
ing  public  affairs,  which  I  leave  to  those  above  me.  I  live  in  as  imich 
liberty  as  I  can  j  and  this  secures  my  cheerfulness.  I  am  equally  free 
from  ambition  and  the  desire  of  accumulating :  what  Is  giveti  to  me  I 

*  Ep.  xi.  fEp.  xii.  VEp.  svin.  $ToIk>ndon. 

I  Ep.  XX,  5  Travenarl.  •*  £p.  xxii.  ft  Di  Usaie  Pakiaiio. 
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aacept  wiftb  griiilitttde4  but  tlie  wiUibolding  of  pre^Dts  cau8e9  me  no 
pain*  and  m  to  the  pretwt  day  I  liave  never  wanted  the  requisites  for 
aa  iunoafama  aod  ooiafortable  subsistence*  No  one  can  be  richer  tb^n  I, 
if  I  ooDtiBoe  in  snch  seotimants.  But  enoogb  of  self ;  these  things  are 
to  be  proved  by  acttona,  not  by  words.* 

^'  I  ratify  and  coofimi  what  I  bUely  wrote  to  yon«  vis.  that  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  spcead  muob  canvass  to  the  wind,  but  ratber  to  furl  my  $ails : 
tbe  sea  of  life  is  a  wide  and  stormy  one,  and  ba  who  blindly  trusts  to  it, 
endangers  not  only  body  bnt  soul  also.  I  will  quit  it,  and  as  soon 
as  I  can  take  shelter  in  sqine  port^  wherei  if  I  obtain  not  quiet,  (for  in 
tbis  onr  pilgrimage  perfect  quiet  is  not  to  be  booed  for,)  I  shall  at  least 
eaeape  the  fory  of  the  tempest.  All  the  fatigues  t  have  faithertQ  supported 
have  but  procured  me  food  and  clothing  j  this  only  they  have  brought 
me  that  I  can  call  my  own,— tbe  rest  has  become  the  property  of  others. 
Wbat  madness  to  undergo  tbe  greatest  fatigues,  to  suffer  a  continual 
taartywkim,  for  things  that  can  be  obtained  with  so  little !  Thy  Poggto 
'Will  look  to  bis  actions :  let  others  speak  as  they  like ;  I  consider  it 
greater  strength  of  mind  to  despise  than  to  covet  those  good  things  of 
this  life,  which  others  seek  after  with  so  much  eagerness.  Death 
carries  these  off  modi  eaiHer  than  he  does  those  who  are  solely  occupied 
}n  living  a  contented  and  happy  life.  I  will  therefore  enter  into  no 
one's  service,  except  my  own.  I  cannot  say  I  shall  not  encounter 
greater  fatigues,  but  at  any  rate,  they  will  not  be  of  my  seeking  i  I  will 
bear  the  weight  imposed  upon  roe,  bat  not  like  a  discontented  man. 

After  reading  the  above,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  tlie 
same  band  bad  written^  ten  years  beforei 

<'  I  aadentand  that  Guarino  baa  married  a  girl,  young,  beautiftil  and, 
.fMod  €8i  omnimn  prtmifai,  rich.f  ....  I  am  contriving  how  1  shall  quit 
thia  place  at  other  people's  expense,  and  I  hope  to  succeed/'| 

He  himself,  in  a  Letter  from  London,  confesses  and  condemns 
bis  besetting  sin  of  covetousness. 

''^l  do  not  think/*  he  writes,  *'  that  I  am  actually  better  off  here  than 
in  my  own  country,  bnt  you  well  know  that  I  still  keep  rolling  on  this 
stone  of  Sisyphus,  as  the  means  of  procuring  future  ease;  and  yet  it 
appears  to  me  the  very  height  of  folly  to  hope  for  a  moment's  tranquil- 
lity in  this  fife,  in  which  nothing  is  stable,  but  all  i^  in  continual  flux 
and  perpetual  agitation.  And  I  very  frequently  laugh  at  myself  for 
seeking  quiet  in  a  place  which  the  wisest  men  have  anxiously  tied  from, 
precisely  because  they  have  found  within  it  nothing  but  the  deepest 
misery.  It  would  be  ininitely  better  to  abandon  all  tbe  affairs  of  tbis 
wodd,  all  vaii^  cares  and  anxieties,  all  mundane  thoughts,  and  to  seek 
.  r^i^e.  within  the  harbour  of  poverty,  that  is,  of  liberty,  peace,  and 
secprUy.  This,  however,  19  the  privilege  of  but  few, — of  those  only 
whattp^  as  tbe  Scripture  says,  '  the  Father  calleth  unto  himself.'  Long 
bare  I  been  in  acarcb  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  Fife,  but  whether  I  am  in 
.  the  right  road  I  know  not  j  for,  as  I  have  often  observed  to  you  before, 
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I  am  well  ftwartf  of  iht  htsrf  tmpont^Mfa^  Ibe  priMhoodi  ftod  of  the 
great  anxiety  which  aecompanits  the  cufe  of  tonls  to  blm  who  wMm»  to 
discharge  bis  duties  eomeientiotitlr*  But  rewanl  it  doe  fiiily  to  Uum 
who  labour,  and  the  Apotlle  says  '  the  laboimr  is  worthy  of  bis  Urtf.' 
But  all  this  is  more  easy  to  be  said  tbaiD  doo^i  and  It  Is  a  ooMflMD  po» 
▼erb,  thAt  it  is  better  to  fall  Into  the  baads  ol  God  than  Into  Shostf  of 
man.  Howeveri  if  the  affair^  that  ii,  ibe  promise  of  Pietroi  diooM 
tarn  out  well^  I  would  leave  the  priesthood  to  the  nest  eomer^  not  bo* 
cause  I  have  the  slightest  disrespect  for  religion,  bat  because  I  never 
hope  to  become  what,  according  to  the  eanooi  I  should  be/'  * 

In  the  following  Letter,  Poggio  appears  to  have  been  tndre 
timid  and  less  generous  than  he  has  shown  himself  itf  preceding 
ones: — 

''  We  must  wait  upon  the  very  nod  of  the  great  if  wo  wish  noS  lo 
offend  their  sensitiveness,  for  they  are  more  disposed  to  resent  than  to 
look  over  a  fault.  The  first  beginnings  of  every  thing  are  difficnlt  and 
laborious.  But,  as  Virgil  says>  uabor  onmia  vincti*  I  endeavour  So  pro* 
duee  something  worthy  of  me,  and  to  insinuate  myself  into  tbo  good 
graces  of  the  prince^  who  appears  to  be  favourably  disposed  towards  no, 
I  have  not  much  businessi  but,  timid  and  irresolute  as  I  ami  I  have 
thoughts  enough  to  occupy  me.f  . .  • 

"  Believe  me,  you  are  not  the  only  one :  we  have  all  our  troubles. 
Life  is  one  lengthened  pain»  and  they  are  generally  the  most  uohappy 
who  are  least  thought  to  be  so.  But  the  fault  is  all  our  own  ;  we  seek 
for  misfortunes,— we  rouse  tbcni  from  their  lairs  ;  and  he  who  is  over* 
whelmed  by  them  is  so  because  he  wills  It.  I  judge  of  others  by  mysdf. 
Were  I  content  with  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  I  should  live  moit  hte, 
and  more  independent  of  the  labour  and  of  the  opinions  of  otbeio;  hot 
as  I  am,  I  harass  myself  by  an  anxiety  after  superfluities,  and  by  the  aoti* 
cipation  of  years  which  perhaps  may  ndt  be  granted  me, — an  instance 
of  which  is  my  brother's  case :  I  bad  already  married  him,  and  not  onlv 
provided  all  that  was  necessary  for  housekeeping,  but  had  contemplated 
a  thousand  other  things  connected  with  his  future  welfare ;  but  God 
called  him  to  himself,  and  thus  dissipated  mV  goMen  dreams.  But, 
blessed  be  bis  name  for  ever  and  ever,  be  perfectly  knows  What  is  for  our 
good,  and  this  consideration  consoles  tne.  Yet  I  cannot  but  feel  for  ray 
mother,  at  her  being  thut  deprived  of  a  favourite  child  When  weighed 
down  by  years  and  infirmities.  Misfortunes  never  Come  alone,  i  had 
made  arrangements  for  receiving  friends,  and  rtiflny  hid  gladfy  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity ;  but  my  house  will  how  remSin  glootny 
and  deserted.  Blessed  be  God  I  Believe  me,  the  being  left  Id  this 
manner  alone  disturbs  me  $  it  may,  however,  compel  me  to  adopt  ano- 
ther mode  of  life."  J 

Devoted  to  honouring  and  entertaining  his  frieuds|  he  thus 
writes  to  bis  Nicdolo. 
''  My  friends  mnst  not  be  offended  if  I  Invite  them  to  my  fable  i  It  Is 
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M  ancient  Imd  onitersal  ctislom,  And  iievef  hts,  so  far  m  I  kiK)Wj  been 
oonside^d  as  a  Tice.  Perimps  yon  are  displeased  with  the  expensCi  and 
are  unwilling  to  hate  your  parsimony  measured  by  other  people's  libe* 
inlity,  Well»  then,  lite  upon  a  pound  or  two  of  ffiuttoil,«^be  as  stingy 
as  you  please, — save  your  money  to  pay  your  taxes,  and  woiit  yottr  fin« 
gars  to  liie  boaay—I  wiU  get  rid  of  my  money  at  1  lilia."  * 

Ih  anotfaef  Letter,  preceding  the  above,  when  he  was  a  little 
less  exeited/he  thus  describes  his  mode  of  life  at  Rieti. 

"  Upon  arriving  at  Rieti,  I  rented  a  little  bouse  upon  the  rather  large 
river  which  runs  along  the  city.  After  going  to  mass  in  the  moming, 
CD  my  way  home  I  wauL  into  the  market,  looking  at  and  buying  what  I 
stand  in  need  of,  especially  melons,  a  good  knowledge  of  which  Lo 
Zuccaro  considers  very  difficult  to  be  attained,  and  moreover  advises  that 
every  one  should  go  to  market  for  them  himself.  But  Zuccaro*s  example 
bas  not  so  much  weight  with  me  as  the  authority  of  that  excellent  poet, 
Hofade,  who,  describing  his  mode  of  life  ih  Kome,  says,  that  be  was 
accnsiomed  to  go  into  the  market,  and  ask  the  price  of  vegetables  as  well 
as  of  wheat.  Now  1,  who  am  a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  with  him, 
have  certainly  no  reason  to  apprehend  being  blamed  if,  in  an  almost 
country  town,  1  market  for  mysdf.  Having  returned  home,  I  read  or 
write,  seated  in  the  grove  by  the  side  of  the  river,  which  runs  murmur** 
ing  at  my  feet.  After  this  I  give  my  body  the  necessary  refreshment. 
The  greatest  part  of  my  time  I  pass  in  walking,  the  air  being  here  very 
fresh,  and  the  environs  very  beautiful,  which,  to  me,  is  most  Valuable. 
No  news  reaches  me  of  wars  or  tumults  ;t  I  bear  no  complaints  of 
the  wariike  preparations  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  or  of  France;  I  am 
qaite  ignorant  tff  the  machinations  of  the  Duke  of  Milanj  or  of  the 
Fl^reotlnesi" 

^  The  /bltowing  extract  exhibits  Poggio  as  one  of  those  many 
literary  characters  with  whom  selfishness  is  religion,  and  sympathy 
in  the  misfortunes  of  others  mere  folly  and  stupidity : — ' 

'*  It  is  not  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon  such  important  subjects ; 
all  my  wish  is,  that  we  should  have  the  disposition  and  the  power  of 
maintaining  peace.  We  do  nothing  now  but  throw  away  our  money. 
But  o(  this  enough  ;  let  affairs  go  on  as  God  pleases  ;  all  I  care  for  is, 
lest  the  weight  of  the  taxes  ruin  me/'  t 

He  does  not^  boweveri  continttally  indulge  in  sentiments  so 
unworthy  of  him. 

"  I  have  uo  more  to  say  either  npon  public  or  private  afiairs. 
The  latter  are  in  such  a  state  that  they  are  next  to  nothing.  Of  the 
former  it  Is  best  to  be  silent,  if  one  is  not  desirous  of  being  reputed 
either  a  flatterer, — a  name  most  unworthy  of  an  upright  man.-'Or  a 
prating,  petulant  fellow.§    I  approve  of  the  strict  alliance  between  us 
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and  the  VenetifliM :  many  are,  however,  of  opinion  (bai  this  alliance  does 
ns  not  much  honour,  eapecially  as  they  are  made  the  arbiters  of  peace. 
If  this  be  80,  I  would  much  rather  fall  with  honour  than  rule  with 
ignominy.*  But  they  who  ought  to  wish  thist  and  have  the  power  not 
to  do  so,  will  not."  t 

Let  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  numberless  strange  con* 
tradictions  and  inconsistencies  of  this  man,  of  the  man  of  litera- 
ture and  of  human  nature  in  generali  read  die  following  words: — 

"  I  know  not  how  the  war  of  Lucca,  so  foolishly  begun,  will  end.  It 
never  pleased  me;  and  surely,  while  former  scars  still  remained  un- 
healed, it  was  imprudent  to  expose  ourselves  again  to  new  and  danger- 
ous wounds.  Cicero  observes,  that  they,  who  have  justice  on  their  side, 
^ough  vanquished,  are  not  to  be  despised.  I  maintain,  that  they 
whose  cause  is  a  bad  one,  are  not  to  be  praised,  though  conqaerors. 
To  sav  in  a  few  words  what  might  form  the  subject  of  an  essay,  I  never 
saw,  I  never  read  of  any  republic  more  stupid,  or  of  one  in  which  pru- 
dent counsels  had  less  weight.  With  great  justice  has  Aristotle  defined 
the  democratical  kind  of  government  as  the  worst  of  all,  and  one  in 
which  no  virtue  whatever  can  possibly  take  root.  I  sincerdy  hope  that 
.the  rashness  of  the  few  may  not  prove  injurious  to  the  many.  The 
tyrant  of  Lucca,  |  who  has  so  much  oppressed  that  city,  and  accumulated 
so  much  wealth,  after  being  deposed  from  office  and  imprisoned,  has  been 
»ut  to  the  torture,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  order  to  force  him  to  disclose 
is  treasures.  The  Lord  of  Vengeance  has  manifested  his  hand  in  this; 
and,  like  men,  cities  have  also  their  destined  hour.  Let  us  apply  our- 
selves to  our  books,  by  which  our  attention  is  diverted  from  such  cares.*' 

Whether  we  consider  Poggio  in  a  moral,  civil,  political,  or  lite- 
rary point  of  view,  we  shall  find  good  and  evil  mingled  in  him  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner — a  fact  which  renders  his  familiar 
Letters  doubly  interesting  and  instructive.  The  st^le  of  these 
Epistles  is  also,  like  their  writer,  unequal, — at  one  time  running 
into  a  loose  Italian  Latinity, — at  another,  embellished  by  real 
eloquence,  and  by  an  elegance  of  diction  by  no  means  common.§ 

drought  up  in  the  study  of  books,  and  in  that  of  human  nature, 
this  interesting  writer  had  a  mind  which  well  understood  in  what 
pure  and  genuine  elegance  consisted :  he  was  enamoured  of  ancient 
manuscripts  and  of  new  customs;  was  carried  by  the  caprice  of 

•  Ep.zxxW. 

t  Lib.  ill.  ep.  ziii.  Reftpectiog  the  political  affairs  of  bis  time,  tec  Letter  xxiv.  of 
book  U. ;  XVI.  of  the  fourth,  and  xz.  zxii.  and  zxiv. 

t  Paolo  Guioigi. 

$  His  moral  principlea  mav  be  seen  in  pages  35, 36,  37,  41,  44,  50, 6S,  63, 191, 
147, 178,  131,  t09,  320;  and  in  Letters  xiiU  and  xvi.  of  the  first  book,  and  in  Letter 
xviii.  of  the  second,  and  t.  and  x.  of  the  fourth.  His  sensibility  is  exemplified  in 
pages  9«,  99, 107, 109, 139, 150, 169,  17«.  179,  ISO,  186,  187, 191, 196, fOl.  «0f, 
t41, 983,  30f ,  and  3f7,  besides  Letters  v.  vii.  x.  and  xxiii.  of  the  third  book.  Lastly, 
of  bis  studies,  some  uiteresting  account  will  be  found  in  pages  J,  2,  90,  f7, 30,  69,  80, 
104,  169,  190,  tot,  919,  973,  975,  976,  977,  978,  981,  309,  310,  399,  393,  331, 
349,  as  well  u  io  Lettf  r  ut.  of  the  third  book. 
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fortune,  andbj^  that  of  hi9  own^daapo^ilion,  to  Some,  Germany, 
and  £tiglaiid ;  was  in  the  service  of  bishops  and  popes,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  mostTciunTned  among  tbe  republics  of 
bis  time;  an  eye-witness  of  schismsi  revolutions^  and  wars*  he 
was  at  one  time  forced  by  necessity  to  beg  lo  be  received  as  a 
travdijng:ooBipaDion/--at:another  was  the  mediator  between  pon- 
tife,  and.  honoured  with  the  .countenance  of  the  princes  of  Itaiy, 
and  witii ^'favonr  df  foreigamonarcfas^  atone  time  devoted  to 
the  studiirof  Hebrew,  at  another  delighted  with  tlie  eloquence  of 
the  Fathers*  or  enraptured  with  Iha  monuments  of  pagan  art;  an 
admirable  transtator  and  historian,  an  obscene  jester,  and  a.  severe 
judge  of  the  mcH-al  conduct  of  others;  a  terrible  enemy*  and  a 
mild  adversary;  an  irreconcileable  opponent,  but  a  mediator 
among  friends;  a  caustic  impugner  of  the  living*  and  an  eloquent 
panegyrist  of  the  dead;  ready  to  impute  to  others  heretical  opi- 
nions*— himself  equally  obnoxious  to  them;  at  one  time  haughty, 
at  another  humble;  now  kind  and  now  harsh  towards  his  dearest 
friendsj  a  man*  in  short,  who*  both  in  his.good  and  bad  qualities* 
was  more  a  modern  than  an  ancient,— a  type  of  the  numerous 
contrasts,  oppositions*  and  antitheses,  which  render  his  own  times* 
Italy,  and  human  nature  itself,  inexplicable  riddks. 


Abt.  v.— XtfM6r  Otto  der  Grosie,  am  demalten  Hause  Sachseti, 
und  sein  Zeitalter.  (The  Emperor  Otho  the  Great*  of  the  an^ 
cient  Hoose  of  Saxony,  and  his  Times.)  Von  Dr.  Eduard  Vehse. 
8vo.  Zittau  und  Leipzig.  1835. 
ALTHotTGH  professing  to  be  a  life  of  Otho  the  Great,  One  of  the 
many  distinguished  sovei^eigns  wlio  have  borne  the  imperial  title, 
the  volume  before  us  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
interestrog  and  amusing  diepartment  of  literature  termed  bio- 
graphy. It  contains  Kttle  of  personal  anecdote*  and  less  of  a  pic- 
ture of  manners ;  and  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  detached  portion  of 
history,  chiefly  important  under  a  philosophico-political  aspect. 
Before  we  speak  of  Otho*  we*  must*  therefore,  explain  the  au- 
thor's views  of  the  feudal  system,  as  it  existed  under  his  prede- 
cessors; and  as  Dr.Vehse,  though  full  of  thought*  ofteu.  profound 
and  sometimes  original*  is  neither  the  clearest,  the  concisest,  nor 
3^et  the  liveliest  of  writers^  we  shall  put  his  ideas  into  a  form  of 
oor  own. 

According  to  our  author,  the  very  essence  of  feudalism  was, 
what  is  now  considered,  erroneously  if  we  are  to  trust  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  as  the  purely  democratic  principle,  to  wit,  the 
advancement  of  the  highest  talent  to  the  highest  station.  The 
bravest   warrior  and    ablest    statesman,  as    statesmanship  was 
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then  understood,  was  selected  by  his  equals  for  their  king.  This 
king  was  necessarily  well  acquainted  with  the  relative  merits  of 
the  comrades  by  whose  side  he  had  fought>  with  whom  he  had 
acted  in  critical  emergencies ;  and  from  amongst  them,  though 
expected  to  be  his  own  prime  minister  and  commander-in-chief, 
he  selected  those  best  fitted  to  supply  his  place  in  absence,  to  be 
his  deputies  as  governors  of  provinces,  as  leaders  of  armies* 
The  men  thus  selected  bore  the  titles  of  dukes,  earls,  march-earls, 
{markgrafenj  whence  marquesses) ;  and,  salaries  being  then  nn« 
known,  the  king,  as  the  reward  of  their  labours,  and  the  means  of 
defraying  the  expenses  incident  to,  or  incumbent  upon,  their  official 
dignity,  assigned  to  them,  in  vassalage,  ample  domains  in  the  pro- 
vinces committed  to  their  charge.  Hence  was  produced  such  a 
hierarchy,  if  we  may  use  the  word  in  a  lay  sense,  of  great  men, 
as  commanded  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the  nation. 

The  corruption  of  this  system,  of  which  its  overthrow  was  the  on- 
avoidable  consequence,  our  doctor  derives  from  the  introduction 
of  the  opposite  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  which  wrought 
destruction  in  a  two-fold  direction.  Upon  the  throne,  hereditary  suo- 
cession  occasionally,  but  inevitably,  placed  sovereigns  of  inferior 
capacity  and  energy,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  governed  by  fi^ 
vourites,  and  immediately  incurred  the  contempt  of  subjects  accus- 
tomed to  behold  their  monarchs  the  first  in  character  as  in  station. 
Amongst  the  great  vassals,  the  operation  of  hereditary  succession 
was  different;  an  occasional  weak  duke  or  earl,  amongst  many, 
being  less  important.  But  the  delegated  power  intrusted  to 
their  hands  was,  perforce,  immense,  in  times  when  laws  were 
few,  manners  simple,  and  war,  in  some  sort,  the  natural  state  of 
society.  That  power  was  useful  in  fitting  hands ;  and  it  was 
innoxious  whilst  it  uniformly  reverted  to  the  crown  at  the  death 
of  the  individual  holding  it.  But  when  the  father  transmitted  to 
the  son  his  official  power  and  official  domains,  the  family  soon 
became  too  potent  for  royal  control  or  popular  resistance,  and 
.the  country  was  plunged  into  the  anarchy  arising  from  multifa- 
rious tyranny. 

If  we  refer  to  German  history  for  the  illustration  of  these 
views — for  the  general  reader,  the  sketches  given  in  some  of  our 
preceding  numbers,*  will  amply  answer  this  purpose — we  shall 
iind  them  pretty  much  borne  out  and  confirmed  by  fiicts«  We 
shall  see  the  bold  and  able,  though  rude  and  not  over-scrupulous, 
Merovingian  Frank,  Chlodvig  (Clovis),  not  merely  conquering, 
but  actually  founding,  and,  upon  the  pure  feudal  principle,  or- 
ganizing, a  great  empire ;  converting  to  Christianity  his  barbarian 

•  Vol.  VII.  page  145,  tnd  Vol.  XV.  page  388. 
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boidieii  cottiitrymeDy  and,  comparatively  speaking,  civilizing  them. 
We  shall  see  his  talents  and  influence  enable  him  to  transmit  his 
<}rown  and  authority  to  his  sons;  his  posterity  rapidly  degenerate; 
all  the  great  vassals  render  hereditary  their  offices  and  benefices : 
-^which  last  word  our  author  considers  as  a  far  more  appro- 
priately feudal  designation  than  fief-— and  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
misery  ensue,  which  baffles  description ;  which,  in  our  days  of 
law  a^d  order,  modifying  even  revolution,  baffles  the  imagina- 
tioa  itself  to  conceive* 

.  From  out  of  the  depths  of  this  weakness  and  wretchedness, 
we  shall  see  a  second  great  man,  or  rather  a  short  hereditary 
series  of  great  men,  viz.  Pepin  of  Heristal,  to  go  no  further 
back,  Charles  Martel,  King  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  arise 
amongst  the  Franks ;  the  first  two  acquiring  and  exercising  the 
power  without  the  title  of  kings,  the  third  boldly  assuming  the 
title  likewise.  And  we  shall  further  see  the  last  of  the  four,  who 
held  this  power  more  securely  and  independently  than  his  prede- 
cessors, who  extended  the  realm  far  beyond  the  acquisitions  of 
Chlodvig,  and  dignified  his  royalty  with  the  elective  title  of  em- 
peror—we shall  see  this  really  great  man,  Charlemagne,  make  it 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  his  government  to  recall  and  re-establish 
the  feudal  principle  of  life*benefices.  He  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  the  hereditary  national  dukes,  who  had  become  pretty  nearly 
independent  princes  of  the  several — nations  shall  we  call  them, 
or  tribes  ? — which  they  governed,  and  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  in  supplying  their  places  by  earls  for  life,  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment, ^ut  this  really  great  man,  his  Judgment  biassed  pro- 
bably by  parental  affection,  did  not  perceive  that,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  feudal  system  in  vigorous  efficiency,  it  was  equally 
necessary  to  abolish  hereditary  succession  in  his  own  family,  of 
which  he  proved  the  last  great  man.  His  immense  empire,  com- 
•prisiagat  his  death  all  German  Germany — not  the  Sclavonian  por- 
tion—all France,  Switzerland,  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  the 
Aortb'eastem  part  of  Spain,  was  utterly  unmanageable  by  his  feeble 
descendants.  New  hereditary  dukes,  markgraves,  earls,  started  up 
CD  all  sides;  and  ere  long  the  tyranny,  anarchy,  debility,  and 
.misery  that  had  marked  the  decline  of  the  Merovingians  was 
renewed. 

The  degenerate  Carlovingians  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been, 
-like  the  yet  more  degenerate  preceding  dynasty,  supplanted,  at 
,  least  in  Germany.  But,  happily  for  the  eastern  Franks,  in  modem 
parlance,  the  Germans,  they  became  extinct  in  the  male  line;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  throne,  the  feudal  elective  principle  revived. 
Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  was  the  first  German  sovereign  not 
Carlovingian.     He  was  a  man   of  courage,  fair  parts,  and,  it 

H  e 
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should  seem,  of  good  intentions^^  who,  according  to  modem 
notionsi  should  have  made  an  excellent  ruler.  But  be  pos- 
sessed not  the  master  mind  that  the  times  required,  that  could 
repress  seditious  turbulence,  repel  triumphant  foreign  aggression, 
re-invigorate  debility,  re-organize  disorganization,  reduce  anarchy 
to  form  and  order ;  and  his  reign  was  little  more  prosperous  than 
that  of  his  predecessor,  Lewis  the  Child. 

It  is  said  that  Conrad,  who  had  no  son,  sought  not  to  perpe- 
tuate the  sovereignty  of  his  house,  but  recommended  the  greatest 
of  his  contemporaries  as  his  successor.  Whether  he  did  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  the  elective  principle  prevailed,  and  that  the 
choice  made  was  calculated  to  do  it  the  utmost  possible  honour. 
That  choice  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  day,  already  alluded  to, 
Henry  Duke  of  Saxony. 

The  Saxons  were  the  last  of  the  German  nations  whom  their 
Frank  brethren  had  forcibly  incorporated  with  their  widely  extended 
empire,  the  last  converted  from  their  warlike  heathen  religion ;  and 
they  yet  retained  the  most  of  the  genuine  German  nature,  pure, 
energetic,  and  enthusiastically  liberty-loving,  depicted  by  Tacitus. 
These  qualities  had  been  further  guarded  from  decaying  amongst 
them  by  the  incessant  hostilities  in  which,  from  the  time  of  their 
conversion  and  subjugation,  they  were  engaged  with  their  fierce 
and  warlike  heathen  neighbours,  the  Northman  Danes  and  the 
Sclavonians.  The  dangers  ever  threatening  the  Frank  empire 
from  these  daring  and  restless  foes,  and  the  consequent  need  of 
concentrated  power  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  this  frontier 
province,  were  so  evident,  that,  even  whilst  all  the  other  duchies 
remained  vacant  and  divided,  as  left  by  Charlemagne,  the  Saxon 
Ludolf,  said  to  be  descended  from  the  renowned  Witikind,  was 
made  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  allowed  to  transmit  his  duchy  to  his 
son. 

Henry  was  Ludolf 's  grandson ;  by  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother he  claimed  the  additional  illustration  of  Carlovingian  and 
Billung  blood,  and  he  was  as  much  distinguished  by  his  personal 
merits  as  by  his  birth.  But  of  his  reign,  arduous  as  glorious,  a 
sufficiently  detailed  account  has  been  given  in  a  former  number 
already  referred  to;  and  we  shall  here  merely  observe  that  Heiiry, 
like  Charlemagne,  perceived  and  appreciated  the  evils  arisiog 
from  the  power  of  the  hereditary  dukes.  He  could  not  get  rid 
of  them,  but  he  laboured  to  break  the  line  of  succession,  to  con- 
nect them  with  himself,  when  practicable,  by  the  ties  of  blood. 


*  Conrad  has  been  accused  of  gaining  the  crown  unlawfolly,  by  conspiracy,  and 
even  b^  tlie  murder  of  Lewis  the  Child  ',  but  the  accusation,  of  which  Dr,  Vehse  takes 
no  notice,  appears  to  us  onfovnded. 
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and  be  reduced  them  all  to  obedience.     We  now  come  to  the 
subject  of  the  volume  before  us — his  son^  Otho  the  Great. 

Dr.  Vehse^  who  is,  it  seems,  a  countryman  of  his  hero,  appears 
to  have  had  two  main  objects  in  writing  his  life:  the  one,. to 
establish  the  superiority  of  the  Saxon  over  the  Franconian  em- 
perors ;  the  other,  to  vindicate  Otho  from  the  fashionably  philo- 
sophical imputations  of  having  sought  the  imperial  crown  through 
extravagant  ambition  or  inane  vanity  ;  the  first  motive  being  laid 
to  his  charge  by  such  modern  classicists  as  resent  the  subjec- 
tion of  those  portions  of  Italy  deemed  part  of  the  empire  to  a 
northern  sovereign ;  the  second,  by  modern  theorists,  who  dis- 
dain the  old  imperial  supremacy  as  an  empty  gewgaw.  With 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  kindred  dynasties — the  Franconian 
emperors  descended  from  Otho  by  his  daughter  Luitgard — we, 
who  think  with  Mrs.  Malaprop  that  comparisons  are  odorous, 
shall  not  concern  ourselves,  the  more  so,  because  we  must  indi- 
vidually confess  a  foible  for  the  object  of  Dr.  Vehse's  contempt, 
the  Franconian  Henry  IV.,  arising,  perhaps,  from  our  having,  in 
our  more  susceptible  years,  read  a  German  tragedy,  in  four  vo- 
lumes, of  which  that  persecuted  emperor  was  the  hero.  In  his 
vmdication  of  Otho,  we  think  the  Doctor  successful,  as  may  be 
shown  by  contrasting  the  two  periods  of  this  monarch's  reign, 
preceding  and  subsequent  to  his  coronation  as  xlmperor.  Dr. 
Vehse  thus  announces  the  appearance  of  his  protagonista,  and 
the  purpose  of  his  book. 

"  How  Otho  advanced  the  work  which  Henry  had  begun  in  Ger- 
many,— how  he  there  confirmed  peace,  grounded  the  sovereignty  of 
justice,  new  organized  the  constitution  of  state  and  church, — bow  he 
tranquillized  France  and  Italy — propagated  the  gospel  throughout  the 
countries  of  the  Sclavonians,  through  Denmark,  Poland,  Bohemia  and 
Hungary, — ^how  be  adorned  his  brow  with  the  imperial  diadem,  secured 
Europe  against  the  barbarians,  and  spread  the  fame  of  his  purely 
Christian  heroism  from  our  quarter  of  the  world  to  distant  Asia  and 
Africa,— Ibis  is  what  it  will  now  be  attempted  to  exhibit." 

When  Otho  succeeded  his  father  Henry,  Germany  seemed 
prosperous  and  tranquil.  The  dukes  not  only  concurred  in 
Otho's  election,  but  undertook,  upon  that  occasion  for  the  first 
time,  those  palace  household  ofiBces,  subsequently  considered  as 
the  feudal  services  and  titles  by  which  the  several  German  elec- 
torates were  held.  The  Danes  were  at  peace  with  Germany, 
the  Sclavonians  tributary,  the  Hungarians  repulsed  and  quiet. 
But  this  calm,  produced  by  the  dread  and  awe  that  Henry  had 
generally  inspired,  was  more  apparent  or  superficial,  than  real  or 
substantial.  The  seeds  of  internal  insubordination  and  external 
war  still  existed ;  and  when  the  sovereign  power  was  transferred 
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from  a  wise  and  able  monarch  to  an  inexperienced  prince  of 
twenty-four,  they  suddenly  germinated.  There  was,  moreover^  & 
third  source  of  evil  under  Otho,  from  which  Henry  had  been 
exempt,  to  wit,  family  discord.  The  first  symptoms  of  mischief 
appeared  amongst  the  tributary  Sclavonians. 

Henry  died  on  the  2nd  of  July,  936;  on  the  8th  of  August 
Otho  was  proclaimed  and  crowned;  and  on  the  2dth  of  Septem-* 
ber  Boleslaus,  the  heathen  Duke  of  one  half  of  Bohemia,  mur« 
dered  his  brother  Wenceslaus,  the  Christian  Duke  of  the  other 
half,  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  due 
to  his  Christian  suzerain,  the  King  of  the  East  Franks.  Against 
him  Otho  sent  a  Saxon  army  under  his  kinsman,  Hermann  the 
Billung,  who,  the  following  year,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  insurgents,  and  compelled  Boleslaus  to  do  homage  and  pay 
tribute  as  before.  The  Bohemian  Duke  seems,  however,  ta 
have  acquired  his  brother^s  share  of  the  duchy  by  his  fratricide. 

Whilst  this  war,  which  may  be  considered  as  external,  was  in 
progress,  internal  disorders  occurred*  Amulf,  Duke  of  Bavaria^ 
died ;  whereupon  our  author  observes,— 

"  Otho  had  ascended  the  throne  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  crown  end  enforce  the  old  constitotion,  by  which  no  prince  of  the 
realm  could  atiain  to  honours  or  dignities  without  the  concurrence  of  lb« 
supreme  head,  chosen  by  all  the  princes  conjointly.  •  •  «  ^  Upon 
the  news  of  Amulfs  death,  Otho  sent  a  messenger  to  his  three  sona, 
Eberhard,  Arnulf  the  younger,  and  Hermann,  summoning  them  to  bis 
court.  He  was  earnestly  bent  upon  assembling  around  him,  according 
to  old  custom,  the  noblest  and  nest  of  the  nation,  that  he  might  per- 
sonal! v  judge  whether  they  were  capable  of  the  ducal  dignities,  of  the 
official  earldoms,  with  which,  in  case  of  vacancies,  he  thought  to  invest 
them.  •  •  ♦  *  The  brothers  did  not  obey  the  King's  9ummons,  but 
took  possession  of  the  duchy  as  their  heritage.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  Otho 
heard  of  their  proceedings,  he  immediately  marched  with  an  army  upon 
Bavaria,  aud  with  unanticipated  celerity  appeared  in  the  heart  of  the 
province,  whilst  the  brothers  supposed  him  still  in  Saxony,  occupied 
with  his  preparations.  His  first  step  was  formally  and  solemnly  to  de- 
prive the  rebel-brothers  of  the  duchy,  and  confer  this  state*digoity  upon 
Berthold,  Markgrave  of  the  Etsch  (Adige),  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
duke,  who  had  from  the  first  disapproved  of  his  nephews'  insurrection/* 

But,  before  his  arms  had  compelled  submission  to  bis  sentence^ 
Otho  was  recalled  from  Bavaria  by  an  Hungarian  incursion  into 
Saxony,  He  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  native  duchy,  and 
completely  defeated  the  barbarian  invaders,  who  never  again 
attacked  Saxony,  thenceforward  directing  the  course  of  tb^ 
ravages  to  the  South  of  Germany,  From  the  field  of  victory 
Otho  returned  to  Bavaria,  and  securely  invested  Berthold  with 
that  duchy. 
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By  the  time  this  was  accomplished,  the  King  was  again  sum- 
moned northwards  by  a  rebellion,  in  which  almost  all  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  were  gradually  induced  to  participate.  Eberhard, 
Duke  of  Franconia,  brother  of  the  deceased  King  Conrad,  aspired  to 
the  throne,  and  craftilji  employed  as  the  instruments  of  his  ambition 
dupes  whom  he  excited  to  claim  it,  sure  of  being  able  in  due  time 
to  set  these  deluded  pretenders  aside.  They  were  Otho's  elder 
half-brother  Thancmar,  the  offspring  of  a  first  marriage  of 
Henry's,  which  the  Church  had  pronounced  invalid, — his  younger 
full*brother  Henry, — who  claimed  because  born  when  their  father 
was  king,  Otho  having  been  bom  while  he  was  only  a  duke,*«- 
and  bis  brother-in-law  Giselbert,  Duke  of  Lotharingen^  who 
claimed  we  know  not  upon  what  grounds.  The  rebellion  ended 
only  by  the  deaths  of  Thancmar,  Eberhard  and  Giselbert;  when 
Otho  bestowed  the  duchy  of  Franconia,  and  subsequently  that  of 
Lotbaringen,  with  the  hand  of  his  own  daughter  Luitgard,  upon 
Conrad,  Count  of  Worms,  nephew  to  Conrad  and  Eberhard. 
Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Ida,  heiress  of  Swabia, 
for  his  son  Ludolf; — these  marriages  were  concluded  whilst 
Ltudolf  and  Luitgard  were  children; — and,  being  cordially  recon^ 
ciled  to  his  brother  Henry,  he  married  him  to  Judith,  a  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Amulf  of  Bavaria ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Duke 
Berthold,  gave  him  that  duchy,  as  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the 
hereditary  rights  of  Amulf's  descendants.  This  family  rebellion 
was  intermingled  with  and  succeeded  by  wars  with  the  Sclavo- 
nians  and  with  France. 

At  length,  however,  Otho's  energy  and  ability  seemed  to  have 
subdued  opposition.  The  Sclavonians  submitted  and  paid  tribute ; 
the  Hungarians  remained  quiet;  his  brotheMn-law,  Louis  d^ Outre-- 
mer/^  was  acknowledged  in  France;  four  of  the  German  duchies 
were  held  by  his  son,  son-in-law,  and  brother;  and  a  fifth.  Saxony,  by 
his  faithful  kinsman  and  general,  Hermann  the  Billung.  A 
calmer  day  seemed  to  be  dawning  upon  Germany,  when,  to  the 
disappointment  of  such  fair  hopes,  the  most  fearful  rebellion 
with  which  Otho  had  yet  had  to  contend  broke  out.  The  origin  of 
this  new  rebellion  must  be  related  a  little  more  in  detail,  as  being 
in  some  measure  characteristic  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
times. 

In  the  year  95 1  Otho,  then  a  widower  by  the  death  of  Edgitha 
of  England,  was  invited,  as  a  good  knight  and  true,  to  undertake  the 
deliverance  from  captivity  and  persecution  of  the  beautiful  Queen 
Adelheid.  This  fair  supplicant,  yet  in  her  teens,  was  the  widow 
of  Lothar,  one  of  the  contending  kings  of  Italy,  and  his  rival  king 

-  *  Lonls  d'Outremr  married  Gerberga,  tUt  widow  q(  Giselbert  of  Lotharingcn. 
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and  suspected  murderer,  Berengar,  was  endeavouring  to  force  her 
into  a  marriage  with  his  own  son  Adalbert.  Otho  undertook 
and  achieved  the  adventure;  when  his  success  was  rewarded 
with  tlie  hand  of  the  rescued  captive  and  the  kingdom  of  Lom- 
bardy;  Berengar  having  fled  unresisting  from  his  arms,  while 
the  Lombard  nobles  and  Lombard  cities  vied  with  each  other  in 
doing  homage  and  swearing  allegiance  to  the  triumphant  cham- 
pion of  the  injured  princess.  Otho  thenceforward  entitled  him- 
self King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards. 

The  King  returned  with  his  new  queen  to  Germany,  leaving 
his  son-in*law,  Conrad,  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  I3erengar, 
who,  though  he  had  fled,  had  not  submitted.  The  fugitive  king 
immediately  entered  into  negotiation  with  Conrad;  and  he, 
pleased  probably  with  the  idea  of  so  promptly  dispatching  his 
task,  made  large  promises  of  Otho's  favour  to  Berengar,  oh  con- 
dition of  his  surrendering.  Berengar  surrendered  accordingly, 
and  followed  Conrad  to  Magdeburg,  where  Otho  then  held  ms 
court. 

But  Adelheid  had  not  yet  forgiven  her  persecutor,  the  sus- 
pected assassin  of  her  first  husband ;  and  the  youthful  bride's 
influence  over  Otho  was  not  small.  Berengar  was  made  to  wait 
three  days  for  an  audience ;  on  the  fourth  it  was  ungraciously 
granted  :  he  was  treated,  as  in  truth  he  deserved,  harshly ;  and 
referred  to  the  next  diet  for  the  decision  of  his  fate.  Conrad  was 
deeply  offended  at  this  disregard  of  his  promises;  and  although, 
at  the  appointed  diet,  Adelheid  formally  pronounced  the  pardon 
solicited  by  Berengar  upon  his  knees,  and  Otho  restored  to  him  the 
Lombard  kingdom  in  vassalage,  the  slight  still  rankled  in  Con- 
rad's mind.  In  his  wrathful  mood  Ludolf  sympathized,  though 
exasperated  by  different  and  more  unworthy  causes.  His  natural 
dislike  of  a  step-mother  was  enhanced  by  Adelheid's  especial 
friendship  for  his  uncle  Henry,  of  whom  he  had  always  been 
jealous,  and  whom  she  now  established  more  firmly  than  ever  in 
Otho's  favour  and  confidence.  In  the  beginning  of  Q53,  the  son 
and  son-in-law  rebelled  against  their  father,  benefactor,  and  sove- 
reign. Every  malecontent,  every  turbulent  spirit,  joined  these 
mighty  filial  insurgents ;  civil  war  raged ;  but  not  content  there- 
with, Ludolf  and  Conrad  invited  the  Hungarians  to  assist  them, 
and  again  those  ferocious  barbarians  ravaged  southern  Germany. 

As,  however,  we  do  not  propose  to  write  an  abridged  and 
therefore  uninteresting  history  of  Otho,  and  have  now  abun- 
dantly shown  the  character  of  the  troubles  that  incessantly  ha- 
rassed the  early  portion  of  his  reign,  it  will  be  enough  to  state 
shortly  that  the  rebellion  was  finally  crushed,  that  Conrad  sub- 
mitted, Ludolf  was  vanquished,  and  both  were  pardoned,  but,  by 
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the  sentence  of  their  peers,  the  German  princes  in  diet  assembled, 
deprived  of  the  duchies  of  Lotharingen  and  Swabia.  Franconia 
was  left  to  Conrad,  in  consideration  of  his  earlier  submission. 

But  we  are  omitting  to  give  a  specimen  of  our  author's  style 
of  narrative.  This  must  not  be;  and  as  we  shall  very  briefly  dis- 
patch what  we  have  further  to  say,  we  will  first  extract  and  ab- 
stract Dr.  Vehse's  account  of  one  of  Otho's  most  memorable  feats, 
his  great  victory  over  the  Hungarians,  which  put  a  final  period  to 
their  devastating  incursions  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  and 
which,  moreover,  is  in  our  author's  best  maimer. 

"  The  King  bad  just  honourably  dismissed  with  presents  some  Hun- 
garian envoys,  sent,  as  they  averred,  to  confirm  the  then  existing  friendship 
between  the  Franks  and  Hungarians,  when  messengers  from  Duke 
Henry  brought  him  word  that  innumerable  hordes  from  the  Pannonian 
steppes  were  overrunning  Bavaria. 

"  And  so  it  was.  An  old  writer,  the  monk  of  St.  Galleui  estimates 
them  at  300,000  horsemen.  Such  enormous  multitudes  of  them,  Ger- 
many had  never  before  seen.  Relying  upon  their  numbers,  they  boasted 
that,  if  the  sky  fell  not  upon  them,  if  the  earth  opened  not  to  swallow 
them,  they  could  never  be  conquered.  From  Hungarian  rage  the  pea- 
santry of  Bavatia  fled,  with  all  their  moveable  property,  into  the  walled 
towns,  castles,  cloisters,  and  churches,  or  sought  refuge  amidst  the  moun- 
tains and  forests.  When  the  savage  heathen  broke  into  holy  dwellings, 
the  aged  monks  were  slaughtered,  or  burnt  in  the  same  flames  with  their 
monastery,  the  young  and  active  dragged  away  into  slavery.  From  the 
Danube  to  the  Liech,  and  even  as  far  as  the  lUer  in  Swabia,  all  was  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  desolating  torrent  poured  on  as  far  as 
the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest.  Augsburg  alone,  though  protected 
but  by  low  walls  without  towers,  and  swarming  with  fugitives,  defied  their 
fury.  The  pious  Bishop  UdalrJch  defended  it  with  heroic  constancy. 
He,  his  brother  Count  Theobald  of  Dillingen,  and  some  other  neighbour- 
ing nobles, hastened  to  raise  the  walls  and  build  towers;  resolved, in  the 

town  thus  strengthened,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Hungarians,  or  die. 

»  •  # 

^*  The  Hungarians  assaulted  the  ramparts.  The  besieged  fought  like 
desperate  men.  The  bishop  himself,  seated  on  a  tall  horse,  clad  in  his 
stole,  without  helmet,  armour,  or  shield,  unharmed  by  the  darts  and 
stones  that  whistled  around  him,  rode  through  the  ranks  of  the  Chris- 
tians, exhorting  and  firing  them  to  the  conflict.  The  Hungarians  were 
repulsed.  In  the  night.  Bishop  Ulrich*  caused  the  damage  of  the  walls 
and  towers  to  be  repaired.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  nuns,  bearing  cru- 
cifixes and  singing  psalms,  walked  in  solemn  pi*ocession  through  the 
streets;  others,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  devoutly  implored  deliverance 
from  the  tremendous  and  imminent  danger.  The  holy  man  himself 
addressed  fervent  prayers  to  Heaven  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  city.  It 
was  near  dawn  ere  he  allowed  his  weary  body  the  refreshment  of  sleep* 

*  Dr.  Velise  is  answerable  for  this  varjing  orthography ;  but  we  suspect  it  may  arise 
from  bis  sometimes  copying  the  old  Latin  of  the  monk,  sometimes  spelbng  naturally. 
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"  At  day-break  he  assembled  tbe  people  in  the  charch^  oelebnited 
niass^  and  administered  the  communion  to  bis  harassed  countrymen.  He 
then  affectionately  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  tbe  tme  faitb,  and  place 
their  hopes  on  God,  who  would  comfort  tbem$  sang  the  appropriate 
23d  psalm,  and  dismissed  the  warriors  to  their  posts. 

'*  As  the  rising  sun's  first  beam  shone  upon  the  earth,  tbe  seemingly 
infinite  host  of  pagans  approaehed,  encircling  the  town,  bringing  en- 
gines to  batter  the  walls  that  they  were  eager  to  climb.  Upon  the 
ramparts  stood  tbe  Augsburg  beroesi  well  armed,  silent,  grave,  with 
flashing  eyes  j  their  weapons  glittered  terriblv  in  the  sunshine.  At  tbu 
sight  tbe  hearts  of  tbe  Hungarians  sank  within  them.  They  could  not 
be  urged  to  the  assault.*' 

This  insuperable  terror  at  sight  of  the  worthy  citizens  of  Angs* 
bur|  may,  we  suspect,  be  a  flight  of  fancy  on  tbe  part  of  Bishop 
Ulrich's  panegyrist.  At  all  events,  it  was  not  the  only  thing  that 
saved  the  town,  for  at  this  very  moment  the  Hungarian  King 
Bultzko  was  compelled  to  raise  tbe  siege  by  information  of  Otbo's 
approach  at  tbe  head  of  an  army.  Bultzko  hastened  with  bis 
barbarians  to  meet  the  defenders  of  their  native  land,  in  whose  host 
the  men  of  each  duchy  were  led  by  their  proper  duke.  On  the 
9th  of  August,  only  the  stream  of  the  Lech  severed  the  hostile 
armies. 

"  The  Hungarians  did  not  long  hesitate.  On  horseback  tbey  swam 
the  impetuous  river,  and  spread  out  their  innumerable  cavalry  upon  the 
left  bank.  When  the  Kmg  saw  these  hostile  swarms  stretching  be- 
yond tbe  scope  of  vision,  be  despaired  of  its  being  in  human  power  to 
resist  tbeni.  He  said  aloud,  that '  If  God  struck  tbera  not,  be  and  his  little 
band  were  lost.'  Long  did  the  Hungarians  hover  around  tbe  serned 
German  ranks.  *  *  •  The  King  commanded  bis  brave  son-in-law, 
Duke  Conrad,  to  lead  bis  Franks  against  tbe  foe.  He,  eager  to  atone 
for  past  guilt  by  glorious  deeds,  rushed  lion-like  upon  tbe  savage  hea- 
then, compelled  them  to  give  way,  and  recovered  the  prisoners  and 
booty  they  had  taken.** 

But  this  was  only  a  day  of  skirmish;  the  next  was  to  prove 
decisive. 

"  On  St.  Lawrence's  day,  tbe  10th  of  August,  at  day-break,  the  King, 
on  his  knees,  alone  before  God,  confessed  his  sins,  and  vowed  that,  if  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  would  this  day  grant  him  victory  and  life,  he 
would,  in  honour  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  vannuisher  of  fire,*  found  a 
bishopric  at  Merseburg.  The  pious  Bishop  Ulrich  now  celebrated  mass, 
and  Otho,  after  receiving  the  sacrament  from  his  hands,  addressed  his 
army,  exhorting  them  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  eause  of  their  country 
and  their  religion. 

"  When  he  had  spoken,  the  King,  grasping  sword,  shield,  and  the  holy 
spear,  sprang  on  horseback.    He  was  the  nrst  to  charge  the  foe,  as  beseems 

*  Scoffers  might  think  fire  vsnqaished  him,  at  letst  his  body,  since  St.  LawfSnce'f 
martjrrdoin  wti  By  hrolliog  on  a  gndlron. 
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aPkiog  who  rulcs.over  gallant  men.  By  the  first  iMosf  of  the  rising  sun 
tiM  armies  encountered*  In  dose  order^  protected  by  their  shields,  man 
pressing  upon  monj  the  Germans  advanced  agunst  the  enemy.  The 
foremost  nmlis  of  the  Hnngariana  resisted  stoutly j  but  more  and  more 
resistlessly  did  the  Grermans  press  forward.  At  length  many  barbarians 
fled  In  terror,  and  a  general  panic  seised  the  heathen.  Their  array  was 
Woken,  their  disordwred  bands  driren,  pressing  confusedly  upon  each 
Olberv  towards  the  Lecbi  where  the  fleetness  of  their  horses  was  unarail- 
log*    l^arfiil  was  the  sweep  of  the  German  sabre  amidst  the  tumult. 

'^  Otho  pursued  the  flying  Hungarians  until  night-fall.  Immense  num- 
bers perimd  in  the  flight>  some  by  the  edge  of  the  €krman  swordi  some  ia 
the  flames  of  the  rilhiges  in  which  they  sought  concealment,  others  in 
Ae  waters  of  the  Lech,  up  the  precipitoun  banks  of  which  it  was  impos- 
rible  to  climb.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  said  to  hare  been  choked  with 
dead  bodies.  The  camp  of  the  Hungarians,  with  captives  innumerable, 
with  a  booty  in  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  of  inappreciable  value,  £eU  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.     *     *     * 

^'  Many  a  German  hero  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  Amongst  others,  the 
Ftancooian  Duke  Conrad,  to  whose  sword  the  vietory  was  mainly  due. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle  and  oi  a  sultry  summer  day^  he  had  loosened 
llie  cuirass  to  breathe  fk^ely,  and  at  that  moment  au  Hungarian  arrow 
piciced  his  throats  His  d^kth  discharged  his  debt  to  his  qount^,  and 
ke  saw  his  earnest  desire,  to  wash  away  the  blot  of  diskyalty  wi4  hi^ 
beart's  blood,  fulfilled.    The  king  wept  over  him  *  *  * 

'  <*  Fearfully  did  the  exasperated  peasant  avenge  his  sufferings  upon  hts 
heathen  oppressors.  Many  were  mutilated,  crucified,  tortured  to  death ; 
Others  were  burled  alive.  Of  the  whole  enormous  host,  according  to 
Keza,  their  own  historian,  only  seven,  and  those  deprived  of  their  ears, 
escaped  to  bear  the  news  of  their  defeat  to  Hungary.  •  •  •  Neve* 
since  have  the  Hungarians  attempted  a  plundering  incursion  into  Ger-* 
many,  or  any  other  country :  they,  who  had  made  Europe  a  desert,  hence* 
forward  remained  at  home  and  tilled  the  soil." 
-  Bot  even  this  glorious  victory  could  not  insure  tranquillity  to 
Otho's  government.  Again  Mre  see  the  Sclavonians  withholding 
tbeir  tribute,  foreign  war,  and  internal  disturbances.  In  Italy,  Be- 
rieng^r  revolted ;  Qtho  sent  bis  penitent  son,  Ludolf,  against  him^ 
and  Berengar,  when  his  arms  failed,  is  said  to  have  removed  his 
victorious  adversary  by  poison.  Again  Otho  visited  Italy,  as  the 
minister  of  retributive  justice  upon  the  crimes  oFBerengar,  and 
again  Berengar  fled  from  the  avenger. 

^  It  ivas  upon  this  occasion  that,  after  finally  subduing  his  rebeU 
Uoufl  vassal^  and  reestablishing  bis  own  authority  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  Otho,  in  November,  96 1 ,  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn* 
bardy  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city;  and  then,  repairing  to  Rome,  was,  in  February,  g6d> 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  by  Pope  John  XII.    Hereupon  Dr.  Vehse  remarks: 

<'  This  imperial  dignity  was  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great, 
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(Charlemagne,)  simply  the  saprtme  protecting  sovereignty  of  all  chnrcbet 
and  nations  in  western  Christendom.  The  emperor  was  the  supreme 
champion  of  the  Christian  world;  and^  in  this  sense^  Otho,  after  his 
coronation  at  St.  Peter's^  in  addition  to  his  sceptrci  bore  a  globe  on  his 
seal.     *    *    * 

"  From  this  time,  Italy,  so  long  a  prey  to  disorder  and  lawlessness, 
was  restored  by  Otho  to  peace,  prosperity,  and  social  order.  •  •  •  The 
Lombards,  who,  in  the  dissolution  of  all  legal  and  moral  relations,  bad 
fallen  into  the  very  depth  of  anarchy  and  barbarism,  obtained,  through 
their  connection  with  their  kindred  Germans,  in  the  energetic  nature  of 
their  new  countrymen,  a  model  after  which  to  re-invigorate  and  re- 
elevate  themselves.  In  fact,  even  Italian  writers  acknowledge,  that, 
through  the  union  of  Lombardy  with  Germany,  at  least  so  long  as  Otho 
and  the  other  Saxon  emperors  reigned,  new  life  was  introduced  into 
Lombardy,  and  the  seeds  of  that  heroic  spirit  were  generated,  which  in 
aftertimes  displayed  such  grandeur  in  the  republican  institutions  of  the 
Lombard  towns." 

It  should  seem  therefore  that  Italians  ought  not  to  object  to 
this  subjection  to  German  emperors.  But  what  is  still  more  to 
our  purpose,  and  perhaps  still  more  remarkable,  is  that,  from  this 
time  forth,  for  the  remainder  of  Otbo's  reign,  whether,  as  soaie 
readers  may  suspect,  as  the  fruit  of  his  previous  victories,  or,  as 
Dr.  Vehse  conceives,  out  of  reverence  for  his  imperial  dignity, 
Germany  was  unassailed  by  foreign  foes,  undisturbed  by  inter- 
nal sedition.  So  completely  was  this  the  case,  that  Otho  for 
years  together  ruled  that  long-turbulent  country  by  deputy,  chiefly 
occupying  himself  with  espelling  the  Saracens  from  Italy,  con- 
quering the  Neapolitan  provinces  from  the  Greek  empire,  and 
obtaining  the  hand  of  a  Greek  imperial  princess  for  his  son  by 
Adelheid,  Otho  II.  In  all  these  objects  he  was  successful.  But 
they  are  so  inferior  in  importance  and  interest  to  his  earlier 
struggles  and  wars,  that  we  think  it  enough  to  mention  them  as 
amongst  our  author's  proofs  that  Otho  judged  wisely  in  seeking 
the  imperial  crown. 

We  cannot  lay  down  the  pen  without  observing  that  this  book 
abounds  with  awkwardnesses  of  expression  such  as  actually  con- 
found us,  when  proceeding  from  a  writer  of  Dr.  Vehse's  evident 
learning  and  scholarship.  Such  for  instance,  to  take  an  example 
or  two  at  random  amongst  many,  as  sentences  left  actually 
imperfect,  or  expressing  the  direct  contrary  of  their  evidently 
necessary,  meaning,  by  the  omission  of  a  word  or  of  several  words, 
the  repetition  of  the  word  die  in  immediate  succession,  as  <//e,  die 
die;  which  the  English  reader  may  exemplify  to  himself,  by  con- 
ceiving such  a  combination  of  the  word  that  in  its  different  rela- 
tive and  demonstrative  capacities.  We  should  ascribe  such  faults 
to  the  printer,  were  typographical  errors  of  so  glaring  a  character 
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probable,  we  might  almost  say  possible,  in  a  second  edition, 
which  this  calls  itself,  and  were  the  book  not  provided  with  errata, 
amongst  which  none  of  them  appear.  It  should  however  be  ob- 
served, that  the  errata  consist  chiefly  of  pieces  of  additional 
information,  collected  apparently  after  even  this  second  edition 
was  printed. 


Abt.  VI. — 1.   De  VArt  Moderne  en  AUemagnt.    Par  M.  le 

Comte  A.  de  Raczynski.    Paris.  1836.    Tome  1.    4to. 
^.  Die  neuere  Deutsche  Kunst.  Berlin.  1836.    Ister  Band.  4to. 

This  magnificent  volume,  the  first  of  a  work  that  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  volumes,  published  simultaneously  in  French  and 
German,  is  illustrated  b^  eighty  engravings  on  wood,  executed 
b^  the  most  eminent  artists  in  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
with  a  separate  cahier  of  twelve  larger  engravings.  The  noble 
author  has  prefixed  to  this  volume  an  Introduction,  containing 
preliminary  observations  upon  the  theory  of  the  Beautiful,  the 
ideal,  and  the  Sublime;  upon  the  history  of  Painting  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  in  modern  Italy ;  upon  the  art  of  Colouring, 
and  upon  Collections  and  Connoisseurs. 

The  following  extract,  respecting  the  history  of  painting  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  will  give  the  reader  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
turn  of  thought  and  expression,  distinguishing  this  work  from 
others  on  the  same  subject. 

**  The  progress  of  ideas  appears  to  have  its  regulated  course,  and  we 
might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  in  this  respect  there  exist  immutable 
rules  to  which  our  moral  organization  is  subjected ;  yet,  if  it  is  true 
that  institutions  can  influence  the  duration  and  the  prosperity  of  states, 
that  education  corrects  or  modifies  the  natural  defects  or  men,  we  may 
be  allowed  also  to  believe  that  a  salutary  direction  given  to  the  study  of 
the  arts  is  capable  of  furthering  their  progress  or  delaying  their  decline. 
To  point  out  a  danger  is  frequently  sufficient  to  avert  its  effects. 

"  Let  us  examine,  under  this  point  of  view,  the  painting  of  the  Greeks 
and  that  of  Italy. 

**  Polygnotus,  of  the  island  of  lliasos,  created  historical  painting  in 
Greece,  above  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  painted 
In  encaustic,  and  be  knew  how  to  give  such  solidity  to  his  works,  that 
his  Battle  of  Marathon  at  Athens,  though  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  air,  continued  in  perfect  preservation  for  the  space  of  nine  hundred 
years.  This  picture  at  length  tempted  the  rapacity  of  a  Roman  pro- 
consul, who  carried  it  away.  Polygnotus  made  several  copies  of  his 
picture  of  the  Taking  of  Troy,  one  of  which  was  at  Athens  and  another 
at  Delphi.  Among  the  figures  in  this  grand  composition  was  that  of 
Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  at  the  moment  when  her  modesty 
was  sinking  under  the  most  cmei  outrage.    Through  the  veil  which 
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oDvcred  her  face  migbt  be  discerned  the  expetsion  ftfi  shame  soid'^ 
flush  upon  her  brow.  Polygnotus  also  introduced  into  the -same  plctare 
the  portrait  of  £lpinice»  the  daughter  of  Miltiades  and  sister  of  Uiaioa» 
who  had  brought  him  to  Athens«  He  painted  Tartarus  at  Delphi. 
This  was  one  of  the  richest  of  all  the  compositions  attributed  to  this 
master ;  it  contained  eighty  figures.'  This '  artist  excelled  in  what  the 
Greeks  called  ethnography,  or  the  art  of  painting  manners,  passions,  and 
characters. 

"  Apelles  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos ;  he  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Sicyooe,  the' Aval  of  that  of  Athens.  He  threw  a  grace  and  elegance 
into  painting;  His  Diana  surrounded  by  Nymphs  on  the  slope  of 
>fount  Taygetus  has  been  admired  as  a  happy  and  charming  opmp(»- 
sition.  He  is  not  less  celebrated  for  his  Venus  of  Cos,  in  which  he 
*  took  Phryne,  the  courtesan,  for  his  model. 

<'  Action  also  established  a  reputation  in  the  graceful  style«  Hit 
most  celebrated  picture  was  the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana. 
In  this  piece  were  seen  a  number  of  Loves  playing  with  the  arms  and 
the  cuirass  of  Alexander,  while  others  lifted  up  Roxana's  veil  and  on- 
covered  part  of  her  charms. 

''  Zeuxis,  who  produced  a  Helen  that  was  highly  esteemed  by  con- 
temporary artists,  lived  sixty  years  after  Polygnotus.  It  was  superior 
for  finish  and  colouring,  but  was  never  equalled  in  regard  to  expression. 

"  Parrhasius,  contemporary  with  Socrates,  enriched  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  with  his  Prometheus.  According  to  Seneca,  this  painter 
caused  a  slave  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  that  he  might  serve  as  a 
model  for  that  figure.    This  painter  was  obscene  and  exaggerated. 

'^Protogenes  acquired  renown  by  his  lalysus ;  Pausias  by  his  Glyoera. 
Zeuxis,  of  Sicily,  also  had  celebrity.  Mention  is  likewise  nuKle  of 
Pauson  and  Dionysius.  Against  the  former  it  is  alleged  that,  instead  of 
imparting  real  dignity  to  his  figures,  he  gave  them  rather  the  air  of 
actors  on  the  stage ;  he  delighted  also  in  exaggeration  and  caricature. 

'*  The  Rhy|iarographoi  painted  the  interior  of  kitchens,  shops,  and 
such  like  subjects:  others  devoted  themselves  to  a  class  which  the 
Greeks  called  Dreams.  Some  attempts  in  this  line  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  Lyceum  at  Athens. 

"  Aerial  and  linear  perspective  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Her- 
culaneum  shows  us  that  the  Romans  had  made  very  little  more  progress 
in  this  very  important  part  of  the  art  of  painting. 

**  The  human  mind  then  is  continually  turning  in  the  same  circle. 
Do  you  not  fancy  that  you  recognize  Michael  Angelo  in  Polygnotus  } — 
Between  Apelles  and  BLaphael  the  resemblance  would  perhaps  be  per- 
fect, if  the  one  had  not  been  inspired  by  Paganism  and  the  other  by  the 
Christian  religion^    Action  is  our  Albano. 

'*  Zeuxis  was  to  Polygnotus  what  the  Caracci  were  to  the.  beads  of  the 
schools  of  Italy  in  the  best  period.  Parrhasius  was  the  Rubens  of  his 
time.  To  him  may  also  be  likened  all  those  painters  of  Italy  who  bor- 
rowed their  subjects  from  the  Martyrology,  as  well  as  those  modern 
artists  who  mistakenly  delight  in  atrocious  subjects.  Lastly,  the 
Ostades,  the  Breughels,  and  the  Regas,  never  suspected,  probably,  th^t 
they  were  Rhyparographoi.' 
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"  Does  not  tbe  portrait  of  Elpinice,  in  the  Turing  of  Troy,  remind  ns 
of  tbe  modem  anachronisms  or  those  donatrid  of  Italian  paintings,  or 
rather  of  those  portraits  of  popes,  sovereigns,  and  other  patrons  of  the 
arts,  whom  the  painters  have  introduced  among  the  apostles  of  the 
Last  Snpper,  in  transfigurations,  and  in  Gospel  subjects  in  general.  In 
Greece,  as  subsequently  in  Italy,  in  proportion  as  artists  attained  facility 
of  execution,  and  maide  advances  in  the  mechanical  departments  of 
painting  and  in  the  theories,  genius  declined,  and  with  it  disappeared 
feeling  and  expression. 

**  Polygnotns  imparted  grandeur  to  his  subjects.  Dionysius  repre« 
sented  his  with  troth.    Pauson  debased  those  which  he  chose. 

**  We  shall  now  tura  to  painting  in  Italy,  and  examine  its  revival,  its 
progress,  and  its  decline. 

'*  If  we  would  look  for  the  first  symptoms  of  the  revival  of  the  arts, 
we  must  go  back  to  tbe  year  1200.  Athens  had  already  fertilized  of 
old  the  soil  of  Italy. :  it  was  again  from  those  regions,  from  Byzantium, 
that  it  received  the  first  examples  of  a  regeneration  so  rich  in  glorious 
results.  The  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
that  of  Monreale  near  Palermo,  and  many  others,  were  adorned  by 
mosaics  attributed  to  Greek  artists,  or  rather  workmen,  of  that  period. 
These  performances  are  rude  and  shapeless ;  but  they  are  the  first  stones 
of  a  solid  foundation  and  of  a  magnificent  structure. 

**  It  may  be  asserted,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  the  Greeks 
awakened  the  arts  in  Italy  from  their  slumber;  but  we  should  have 
perhaps  still  stronger  grounds  for  believing  that  without  them  painting 
would  have  arisen  from  its  rains ;  for  among  all  nations  there  has  been 
«n  epoch  for  poetry  and  the  arts,  another  for  fanaticism,  another  for 
the  positive  sciences,  and,  lastly,  another  for  sophistry,  cold  scepticism, 
and  licentiousness.  This  last  epoch  is  the  grave  of  the  noble,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  generous,  for  it  is  the  triumph  of  vanity  over  feeling. 

**  Cimabue  lived  in  tbe  thirteenth  century,  in  tbe  tin:ie  of  St.  Louis 
and  Dante :  Andrea  Tafii,  Giunta  Pisano,  and  Guido  of  Sienna  belong  to 
the  same  epoch. 

**  In  the  fourteenth  century  painting  began  to  be  studied  in  some  of 
its  departments,  but  it  had  not  ceased  to  be  defective.  It  was  dry  and 
Inanimate.  The  draperies  were  stiff,  angular,  and  heaped  without  plan 
and  without  reserve.  The  extremities  were  badly  drawn  and  frequently 
too  large;  tbe  limbs  harsh,  without  muscular  substance,  the  groupes  in 
straight  lines ;  but  in  the  heads  we  begin  already  to  discover  truth, 
often  correctness,  sometimes  even  expression.  In  this  century  painting 
made  but  little  progress ;  yet  Giotto  di  Bondone,  a  pupil  of  Cimabue's, 
and  a  contemporaiy  of  Petrarch*s,  alone  overleaped  difficulties  which 
were  insurmountable  to  the  artists  of  his  time.  His  followers  in  the 
career  of  tbe  arts  in  the  fourteenth  century  profited  little  by  his  ex- 
nmple ;  thus  it  may  be  said  that  Giotto,  like  tbe  morning  star,,  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  light  of  day,  but  did  not  impart  it.    . 

"  The  fifteenth  century,  that  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  the  Great,  the 
Magnificent,  the  Father  of  the  People,  bad  the  glory  of  giving  birth  to 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  painting,  to  all  those  who  in  the  succeeding 
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centaiy  became  the  founders  of  the  differedt  aeboolfi  of  iuly.  Td  -say 
that  so  early  as  the  commeneement  of  ttiat  century  tbe  JBdedicis  were 
great  and  poweifni,  is  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  epoch  of  tbe  revival  of  tbe 
arte.  In  this  century  painting. bad  not  yet  entirely  shaken  off  the  de- 
fects of  the.  preceding  ages,  but  it  was  inspired  by  a  pore  feelings  it 
was  precise  and  natural.  Repose,  tranquillity,  and  devotion^  generally 
pervade  the  productions  of  this  timet  They  9Xt  almost  universally  defi- 
cient in  movement }  but  I  doubt  whether  this  is  a  de&pt  in  paihfing. 
They  may  be  charged  with  the  want  of  aerial  perspective,  i  have  also 
perceived  in  many  of  the  productions  of  this  century  gross  faults  in 
drawing  ;  for  instance,  heads  too  small  for  the  length  of  the  bodies,  and 
featiireis  too  small  for  the  face :  this  epoch  is,  uevertfaeiess,  the  -most 
interesting  of  all.  The  feeling  which  animated  the  painters  of  that  tioie 
was  the  feeling  of  a  new  heart,  timid,  natural,  vvacmed  with  ei^husiaam 
for  the  beautiful,  but  with  a  mild  enthusiasm,  which,  when  it  swerved 
from  the  truth,  did  so  in  a  graceful  manner.  They  were.  t)iQ  amiable 
errors  of  youth,  all  of  them  arising  from  sensibility.  Such  ifere  Beato 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  Masaccio,  Giovanni  Bellino,  Titian*s  master,  Peru- 
gino,  and,  above  all  others,  Raphael,  in  his  adolescence,  and  the  amiable 
Francesco  Francia.  Never  did  any  of  the  most  finished  works  of 
Raphael  so  deeply  move  me  as  his  Sposalizie.  While  gazing  on  that 
picture  I  felt  a  delight,  an  emotion,  an  agitation,  that  I  cannot  express. 

'*  Ghiberti  hiis  left  us,  in  his  gates  of  bronze,  a  durable  monoment  of 
his  superior  genius.  Giotto  would,  from  bis  works,  deserve  to  iMve  a 
place  allotted  to  him  here  rather  than  among  his  contemporaries*  Cima 
de  Conegliano,  Ghirlandajo,  Michael  Angelos  master,  Le  Verocchio, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  master,  and  Mantegqa,  whose  example  animated 
the  pencil  of  CorreggiO)  lived  about  the  year  1500. 

'<  The  most  glorious  age  of  painting  was  that  of  Leo  X.,  Francis  I., 
Charles  V.,  Cosmo  de  Medicis  Grand-duke  of  Tuscauy,  and  Tasso." 

Tbe  first  chapter  of  Count  RRCzynski's  work  contains  a  history 
of  painting  in  Germany  since  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  present 
century,  a  short  period  of  thirty-five  years,  but  rich  in  important 
results,  in  great  names,  such  as  Cornelius,  Wach,  and  Scfaadow; 
and,  above  all,  distinguished  by  the  foundation  or  revival  of  tbe 
schools  of  Munich,  Dusseldorf,  and  Berlin.  The  latter  capital 
has  witnessed  the  flourishing  growth  of  the  kindred  arts  of  Sculp- 
ture and  Architecture,  springing  up  side  by  side  with  Painting, 
and  adorned  with  the  immortal  works  of  Raucfa  and  Schinkel. 
The  same  period  has  also  been  marked  in  political  history  by  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  after  its  downfal  in 
l806-7>  with  reforms  suited  to  the  real  wants  of  an  eQli|htened 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  conformable  to  its  original  genius- as  a 
military  and  civil  state,  where  discipline,  order,  and  economy,  give 
strength  and  harmony  to  the  practical  administration.  It  has 
also  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  new  universities  at  Bonn 
and  Berlin :  the  perfecting  of  the  other  means  of  popular  and 
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seieDtific  inttrucUon;  and  the  conciliation  of  the  just  claims  of  a 
Protestant  state  with  the  principles  of  religious  freedom  by  an 
equitable  concordat  with  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church.  But, 
in  all  that  appertains  to  art,  Bavaria  may  fairly  challenge  her 
equal,  if  not  superior^  share  of  honour  with  Prussia;  and  the 
example  of  both  these  states  has  kindled  throughout  Germany  a 
generous  flame  of  emulation,  giving,  new  life  and  activity  to  that 
intellectual  land.  Even  the  smallest  princes  and  communities 
of  the  Confederation  are  ambitious  of  not  being  left  behind  in 
this  noble  race  for  the  palm  of  superiority  in  mental  cultivation, 
so  much  more  estimable  in  the  eye  of  reason  than  the  bipod- 
stained  laurels  of  war.  The  consequence  has  been  a  great  im« 
provement  in  public  taste,  and  a  rapid  progress  in  art. 

The  second  chapter  of  our  author's  work  treats  of  the  revolu-^ 
tion  which  has  taken  place  in  these  respects  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  epoch  is  coincident  with  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Jena,  which,  though  apparently  fatal  to  German  independence, 
was,  in  truth,  the  commencement  of  a  reaction  against  the  as« 
cendency  of  France,  gradually  obtained  by  the  influence  of  her 
language,  literature,  and  taste,  not  less  than  by  her  arms  and 
arts  of  policy.  The  insurrection  of  the  princes  and  people  of 
Germany  in  1813,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  had  been 
long  prepared  by  a  silent  revolution  in  the  public  mind,  adapted 
to  revive  the  old  national  feeling  of  exclusive  patriotism.  This  re- 
volution was  produced,  among  other  means,  by  the  revived  study 
of  ancient  German  models  in  art  and  literature,  contrasting  with 
the  French  and  classical  models,  the  first  of  which  were  exclusively 
patronized  by  the  great  Frederic,  and  the  last  had  too  long 
monopolized  the  public  estimation.  One  of  the  principal  authors 
of  this  intellectual  revolution  was  Frederic  Schlegel.  In  his  pub- 
lications which  appeared  in  the  periodical  called  Europa,  and  his 
lectures  on  the  history  of  literature  delivered  at  Vienna  in  1810, 
he  appealed  to  the  venerable  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture 
with  which  Germany  is  covered — to  her  popular  poetry,  which 
kept  alive  the  national  language  and  literature  from  the  age  of 
chivalry — of  the  Hohenstauffen,  to  that  of  the  Reformation,  of 
IjUtber,  whose  translation  of  the  Bible  fixed  the  standard  of  the 
language,  and,  however  defective  in  biblical  criticism,  is  still  the 
most  perfect  model  of  the  pure  German  tongue.  The  Reformation 
thus  strengthened  the  prose  literature  of  Germany,  though  its 
influence  was  unfavourable  to  poetry,  and  fatal  to  the  arts,  which 
were  nurtured,  lived,  and  breathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  old 
religion.    The  architecture  called  Gothic  was  symbolical  of  the 
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Catholic  faith, —  its  mysteries, — its  consolations, — its  dogmas. 
Sculpture  and  painting  also  combined  to  mould  the  hearts  of  its 
votaries  to  religious  love  for  the  blessed  Saviour,  his  spotless 
mother,  the  glorious  company  of  saints,  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs.  These  were  the  subjects  on  which  the  old  masters 
delighted  to  labour.  But  the  school  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  Liucas 
Cranach,  and  Hans  Holbein,  which  promised  so  much,  bad  uo 
successors  worthy  of  these  great  artists,  who  were  sustained  by 
the  spirit  of  warm  and  lively  devotion,  and  by  the  patronage  of  a 
rich  and  bountiful  church. 

**  Sed  vixerunt  fortes  ante  Agamemnon.'*  At  the  time  when 
Schlegel  wrote,  the  works  of  Van  Eick  were  hardly  known:  other 
great  masters,  such  as  Hemmeling,  Mabuse,  and  Schoreel,  were 
almost  entirely  forgotten :  and  the  public  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  state  of  art  in  Germany  previously  to  the  time  of  Van  Eick. 
The  world  is  principally  indebted  to  the  labours  and  researches  of 
the  brothers  Boisser6e  of  Cologne  for  the  knowledge  of  the  facts 
that  Germany  possessed  a  flourishing  school  of  painting  before  th^ 
fourteenth  century ;  and  that  this  school,  as  well  as  all  the  schools 
of  Italy,  derived  their  origin  from  the  Byzantine  in  one  unbroken 
chain  of  continuation.  The  torch  of  Art,  like  that  of  Science, 
has  been  thus  handed  from  the  illustrious  Greeks  to  their  modem 
successors  and  rivals.  Van  Eick  was  the  creator  of  a  purely  Ger- 
man school.  His  works  are  characterized  by  a  simplicity  and 
purity  of  sentiment,  which  we  seek  in  vain  among  those  of  bis 

Predecessors,  whatever  might  be  their  merits  in  other  respects. 
7e  must  look  for  the  distinctive  character  of  old  German  art  in 
the  works  of  this  epoch,  and  those  of  the  fifteenth  century — the 
times  of  Durer  and  Holbein.  In  subsequent  paintings  we  reco^ 
nize  the  influence  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  collection  of  the  Messr». 
Boisser^e  is  highly  interesting.  In  1803,  these  young  men  visited 
the  collections  which  had  been  formed  at  Paris,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Buonaparte,  and  filled  with  the  trophies  of  the  French 
arms,  gathered  in  the  various  lands  they  had  subdued.  Among 
these  was  a  gallery  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  works  of  the 
oldest  masters.  I'he  study  of  these,  directed  by  the  lessons  of 
Frederic  Schlegel  in  literature  and  philosophy,  first  excited  in 
their  minds  a  passionate  love  for  the  history  of  ancient  art.  Smitten 
with  this  new  affection,  they  returned  in  1804  to  their  native  city 
of  Cologne,  that  venerable  capital  where  religion  and-  art  had 
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foundy  from  the  time  of  the  RomanSf  a  sanctuary  rarelj  disturbed 
by  war  and  revoIuMon,  The  secularization  of  the  churches  and 
monasteries  was  then  going  on«  and  the  works  of  art  which 
eacaped  the  grasp  of  the  French  commissaries  fell  into  the  hands 
of  picture-dealers.  Our  two  brothers  availed  themselves  of  this 
propitious  opportunity  to  commence  the  formation  of  a  museum 
of  old  paintings,  which  was  gradually  enriched  by  the  works  of 
German  and  Flemish  artists.  This  collection^  which  has  since 
beeome  the  property  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  embraces  three 
periods  in  the  history  of  art.  The  first  includes  the  whole  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  works  of  Cologne  artists  of  the  school 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Byzantine-Rhenish  School 
(ByEantini8ch*Rheinische  Malei^Schule),  from  its  evident  imi- 
tation of  the  Byzantine  style«  To  the  latest  period  of  this 
aobool  belongs  William  of  Cologne,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  then  considered  the  best  cotem- 
porary  painter  of  Germany.  This  was  the  epoch  of  transition 
from  the  traditional  and  conventional  style  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
Lower  Empire  to  the  imitative  painting  of  the  Germans.— 
William  of  Cologne  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  painter  of  the 

Kat  picture  representing  the  Patron  Saints  of  the  City  in  the 
thseapelle^  wbieb  was  removed  in  IB  10  from  the  Town-House 
to  the  Cathedral,  In  taking  it  down  from  the  wall^  the  date  of 
1410  was  discovered,  which  identified  it  with  the  age  of  that 
artist,  who,  we  know,  was  still  living  in  1430.  Gothe  calls  this 
pieture  **  the  zenith  of  the  arts ;"  and  Schlegel  speaks  of  it  in 
terms  still  more  enthusiastic.  Without  going  the  whole  length  of 
bis  admiration,  we  may  observe  that,  although  many  of  the  figures 
of  this  noble  pieture  preserve  the  conventional  forms  and  ex- 
preaaions  of  the  oldest  style  of  German  art,  others  manifest  that 
deep  study  of  nature  which  had  already  begun  to  mark  a  new 
epooh.  As  to  this  oldest  style,  F.  Schlegel  had  discovered  in  a 
vety  curious  poem  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  entitled  Parceval^ 
a  passage  which  proved  that  even  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  merit  of  the  painters  of  Cologne  and  Maestricht  was 
proverbial,  and  confirmed  the  opinion  which  the  Boisser^es  had 
formed  of  the  merit  of  the  works  of  the  German  artists  of  that 
remote  period. 

The  second  period  in  this  collection  embraces  the  works  of 
John  van  Eick  and  the  pupils  of  this  school  who  immediately 
followed  him :  Hemmeling,  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  Israel  von  Mec- 
kenem,  Michel  Wohlgemuth,  Martin  Schiin  and  others.  To  the 
third  and  last  period,  which  extends  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
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belong  Diirer,  Lucas  van  Leiden,  John  de  Maubeuge,  Scboreei, 
Cranach,  Holbein,  and  their  pupils,  among  whom  may  already 
be  perceived  the  influence  of  the  Italian  school. 

This  collection,  which  was  gradually  augmented  to  ibe  number 
of  more  than  two  hundred  pictures  by  purchases  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  attracted  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
artists,  learned  men,  and  the  public  in  general.  Gotbe,  Canova, 
Thorwaidsen,  and  Schlegel  united  to  bestow  the  meed  of  appro- 
bation on  the  labours  of  its  founders.  A  portion  of  it  was 
removed  to  Heidelberg,  where  Gothe  came  to  see  the  pictures 
and  their  owners.  In  the  first  number  of  his  puUication  upon 
*<  Art  and  Antiquity/'  be  avowed  his  conviction,  as  the  result  of 
this  visit,  of  the  connexion  between  the  Byiantine  sdiooi  and 
that  of  Germany  previous  to  Van  Eick,  as  well  as  the  distinctive 
character  and  development  given  to  the  German  school  by  this 
great  master.  The  entire  collection  was  subsequently  removed 
to  Stuttgard,  where  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  provided  a  spa* 
cious  gallery  for  its  reception.  Here  the  finest  specimens  were 
lithographed,  accompanied  with  historical  notices.  The  whole 
collection  was  purchased  in  18£7  by  the  King  of  Bavaria 
for  875,000  florins,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  palace  of 
Schleisheim.  Prince  Herdenberg,  prime  minister  of  Prussia, 
had  before  ofiered  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  500,000  florins  to 
the  same  object,  one-half  to  be  paid  to  the  Messrs.  Boisser6e,  and 
the  other  half  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  establishing  and  pre- 
serving the  collection  at  Berlin  under  thjsir  superintendence. 
For  some  reason,  not  explained,  this  offer  was  rejected. 

The  reaction  thus  produced  in  Germany  in  favour  of  the  most 
ancient  school  of  art  certainly  went  further  than  was  warranted 
by  good  taste  and  sound  judgment.  Many  a  picture  has  been 
sold  at  an  extravagant  price  merely  because  it  combined  aH  the 
appropriate  defects  of  this  school,  thus  leaving  no  doubt  of  its 
Butheuticity.  At  the  time  when  this  mania  raged  in  Germany,  the 
Italians  \i*ere  accustomed  to  say,  in  speaking  of  some  worm-eaten 
tavola  which  could  find  no  market  on  their  side  of  the  Alps: 
"  Queiia  roba  farebbe  figura  in  Germania"  But  not  all  the 
amateurs  of  Gothic  art  were  deceived  by  the  mere  stamp  of  age 
impressed  upon  its  works.  The  reaction  in  its  favour  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  theatrical  contortions,  the  exaggerations  of 
grace  and  force,  which  marked  the  French  school  of  painting  in 
the  time  of  the  republic  and  the  empire;  an  epoch  when  tra^y 
and  the  ballet  exercised  a  despotic  sway  over  art,  and  secured  to 
the  gigantic  and  the  affected  a  monopoly  of  admiration.    Many 
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pklures  have  been  composed  in  Germany  under  the  influence  ol 
this  violent  reaction;  but  its  force  is  spent;  and  it  no  longer  pro* 
duces  the  effect  of  false  imitation  of  Gothic  models  in  the  works 
of  German  artists.  The  religious  character,  the  purity  of  senti- 
ment,  the  charm  of  physiognomy,  predominant  in  these  models  is 
still . generally  acknowledged;  but  these  qualities  no  longer 
render  amateurs  or  artists  blind  to  their  faults. 

Whilst  the  Messrs.  Boisser6e  were  thus  employed  in  collecting 
the  works  of  the  old  German  masters,  Mr.  Solly^  an  English 
amateur  residing  at  Beriin,  fonned,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hirt, 
a  Gierinaa  arcfaaBologist  of  great  learning  and  taste,  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  old  Italian,  Grerman,  and  Flemish  pictures^  of  very 
unequal  merits  amounting  to  3CXX)  in  number.  This  collection 
was  purchased  in  -IdfiO,  by  the  Prussian  government^  for  the  sum 
c»f  610,000  thalers.  from  the  whole  number  of  pictures  about 
H  thousand  were  selected  and  placed  in  the  magnificent  museum 
at  Berlin  erected  by  Schinkel.  Among  the  German  and  J'lemish 
pictures  in  this  gallery  many  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
beauty.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  altar-piece  of 
Ghent,  by  Van  Eick;  the  Passion  of  Hemmeling;  and  the  por- 
trait of  Holbein.  Those  of  the  Italian  school  are  all  anterior  to 
Raphael,  and  many  of  these  old  reliques  do  not  offer  the  same 
interest  with  those  above  noted,  especially  after  the  impressions 
left  by  the  galleries  of  Italy  of  the  masters  from  whose  hands  they 
proceed.  The  whole  collection  is  admirably  arranged  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  painting  in  different  ages  and  countries.  In 
this  respect  the  gallery  of  Berlin  is  highly  instructive. 

Various  other  public  and  private  collections  have  been  re- 
cently formed  in  Germany.  Among  others  Mr.  Bettendorf  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  possesses  a  numerous  collection  of  old  masters, 
among  which  are  two  fine  Hemmelings.  Councillor  Kriiger,  of 
the  same  city,  and  Councillor  Mayer  of  Minden,  have  collected  a 
small  number  of  ancient  Westphalian  pictures  anterior  to  Albert 
Diirer,  which  seem  to  differ  somewhat  in  their  character  from  the 
school  of  Cologne,  but  are  inferior  in  merit  to  the  works  of  Van 
Eick  and  Hemmeling.  Mr.  Lyeversberg  of  Cologne  also  pos- 
sesses a  very  curious  collection.  That  of  Canon  Walraff  has 
since  his  death  become  the  property  of  the  city,  and  contains 
many  pictures  whose  merit  is  independent  of  their  antiquity. 
The  collection  of  Mr.  Nagler,  minister  of  state,  and  intendant 
general  of  the  Prussian  posts,  at  Berlin,  is  rich  in  objects  of  art, 
both  national  and  foreign.  It  is  only  since  the  wars  of  Napo* 
leon,  since  the  selection  by  Denon  in  Germany  and  the  Nether* 
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lands  of  the  works  of  old  mastets  to  be  transported  to  Paris^  and 
since  the  fonnation  of  the  Boisser6e  gallery^  that  the  pictures  of 
the  ancient  German  school  have  risen  so  high  in  public  estima- 
tion. To  those  already  mentioned  may  be  added  that  of  the  Last 
Judgment;  an  altar-piece  at  Dahtzig,  by  van  Eick,  (engraved  in 
the  work  of  Count  Kaczynsky) ;  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour^  in 
the  Cathedra]  at  Lubeck;  the  Burgomaster  of  Basle,  in  the  ci- 
lery at  Dresden>  by  Holbein;  the  altar-piece  of  Ghent,  of  which 
several  compartments  still  remain  there^  and  others,  form  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  gallery  at  Berlin;  the  four  Apostles^ 
and  Albert  Diirer's  portrait  by  himself;  and  the  frescoes  of  the 
same  master  at  Nuremberg. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  present  volume  contains  a  remttrkably 
interesting  account  of  the  new  school  of  Dusseldoff,  founded  by 
Schadow,  which  we  have  not  room  to  extract.  Thb  fourth^  is  «i 
the  subject  of  historical  painting;  the  fifth,  on  the  transttfon 
from  the  historical  to  the  Genre;  the  sixth,  on  th^  Gmrt;  the 
seventh,  on  landscape  painting.  The  first  volume  is  terminated 
by  the  journal  of  the  author's  recent  visit  to  Paris,  with  a  notice 
on  the  state  of  painting  in  France  as  evinced  by  the  last  exhibi- 
tion. The  second  volume  (not  yet  published)  will  be  devoted  to 
Munich  and  the  South  of  Germany.  The  third  volume  to  Ber- 
lin and  the  North  of  Germany,  including  the  v^-orks  of  German 
artists  residing  in  foreign  countries.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
increased  interest  to  the  forthcoming  volumes  of  a  work  full  of 
valuable  information  on  the  art  of  Painting  and  its  history,  con- 
veyed in  a  style  at  once  clear  and  elegant,  and  embellished  with 
beautiful  illustrations  from  a  kindred  art  which  has  recently  at- 
tained such  perfection. 
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Art.  VII. — Wamik  vnd  Asrq;  das  ist,  der  Gluhende  und  die 
Bliihende,  Das  alteste  Persiscke  romantische  Gedicht.  Im 
funftekaft  abgezogen  voo  Joseph  von  Hammer.  (Wamik  and 
Asra;  that  is,  the  Glowing  and  the  Blowing.  The  most 
ancient  Persian  Romantic  IPoem.  Transfer  the  fifth :  into 
German  by  Joseph  von  Hammer.)  Wien.  1833. 
Thb  work  which  we  now  introduce  to  the  English  reader,  and 
wbich^  after  a  lapse  of  about  seven  hundred  years,  has  been  re- 
oovered  from  oblivion  by  the  learned  orientalist,  Von  Hammer,  is 
not  merely  curious  as  a  specimen  of  the  oldest  style  of  romantic 
writing  in  Persia,  for  this  could  interest  but  a  very  small  proportion 
ot  the  reading  world ;  nor  even  as  affording,  by  casual,  and  appa- 
lently  slight,  but  nevertheless  striking  references,  an  insight  into 
some  peculiarities  of  the  system  of  Fire-worship  in  that  ancient 
realm.  It  becomes  important  to  the  general  scholar  and  antiquary 
as  combining  in  their  most  ancient  form  much  or  most  of  those 
religious  principles  which  hitherto  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see 
only  in  their  more  corrupted  and  separated  state ;  and  attracts  the 
notice  of  all  cultivated  minds,  by  affording  evidence  of  both  how 
far  the  mystical  taste  of  the  modern  Persian  poets  extends  back 
into  aafiquity^  and  that  it  owes  its  direction,  not  only  to  the  more 
obvious  causes  to  which  it  has  heretofore  been  attributed,  namely, 
a  deficiency  or  perversion  of  judgment,  and  the  activity  of  eastern 
indolence,  that  seeks,  by  the  wildness  and  ingenuity  of  its  wander- 
ings, to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  steady  and  progressive  ad- 
vances in  intellectual  cultivation,  but  to  the  very  ground  and 
frame-work  of  their  religious  system  itself.  It  is  now  demonstra- 
ble, in  fact,  that  the  errors  of  taste  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
sprung  as  of  necessity  from  the  fundamental  errors  of  their  religious 
code,  with  which  it  was,  and  more  especially  in  its  origin,  closely 
connected.  It  was,  and  is,  little  more  than  an  illustration  of  that 
theological  system  which  adopted  and  expanded  one  of  the  oldest 
doctrines  of  the  aboriginal  Hindoo  race  into  the  basis  of  its  own, 
and  saw  in  Deity,  not  nierely  the  source  and  ruler  of  creation  and 
^e  nrigin  of  light,  but  also  the  vrarm  and  vivifying  essence  that 
became  life  in  the  animal  and  vegetation  in  the  plant;  that  in- 
fttsed  into  matter  itself  the  properties  of  spirit,  and  gave  to  q)irit 
at  the  same  time  the  properties  of  matter,  as  though  neither  could 
exist  Without  the  other;  and  as  it  bestowed  feelings  on  the  soul  of 
nan,  it  lent  also,  and  equally,  lustre  to  the  flower  at  his  feet. 
Eivery  part  of  existence,  therefore,  became  in  the  new  creed«  even 
snare  than  in  the  old,  an  actual  ray  of  divinity ;  aud  this  latter, 
Chou^  raised  above  the  Theos  of  the  Uermetics,  and  the  Narayan^ 
or  Eraenee,  of  the  Brahmins,  (which  were  both  simply  negative  and 
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positive,)  inasmuch  as  it  possessed  intelligence  in  itself,  and 
confessedly  etherial,  yet  only  exited  as  an  adjective  or  depend^it 
principle^  contained  in»  or  combined  with,  materiality. 

From  a  system  which,  however  beautiful  in  some  parts,  still 
disseminated  on  the  whole  ideas  so  indefinite  and  incomprehensi- 
ble as  those  of  the  Magi,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  perver- 
sion might  ilrise.  Adapted  as  it  was  to  the  unfixed  and  extraviK 
gant  genius  of  the  age  it  pretended  to  enlighten,  it  became  but  a 
source  of  deeper  darkness  to  the  people  that  embraced  it.  It  was 
one  further  departure  from  the  tnith,  one  more  link  in  the  chain 
of  error.  With  enough  of  celestial  verity  to  attract,  and  but  too 
much  of  human  infirmity  to  confuse,  the  senses  of  those  who 
sought  to  scan  this  new  revelation,  it  wrapped  its  eager  votaries 
in  a  cloud  of  light  that  prevented  them  from  beholding  the  actual 
gloom  of  their  own  situation.  Since  it  possessed  no  certainties, 
every  thing  was  permitted  to  imagination;  and  thus  the  mind  that 
felt  itself  free  to  join  the  Creator  at  its  own  pleasore,  neglected 
or  disdained  the  duties  by  which  alone  we  learn  he  can  be 
reached;  or  haply,  with  that  blind  presumption  that  since  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Sooffeeism,  saw  nothing  in  the  Godhead  hot 
his  own  perfect  and  pervading  soul. 

It  was  thus,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrines  of  S^rdnaht, 
that  arose  the  confusion  of  the  material  and  immaterial^  even  in 
their  pnrest  state.  The  same  groundwork,  brought  previously 
into  Europe  by  Pythagoras  and  others,  did  not  produce  the  aaoie 
extravagance  here;  for  the  genius  of  Greece  was  already  re- 
strained and  correct,  and  probably  influenced  in  no  small  <iegree 
by  the  spirit  of  Spartan  severity.  This,  though  unfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  literature  at  home,  yet  preserved  a  standard  of  rigid 
sense  that  tended  to  check  its  exuberance  elsewhere;  bnt  uofor* 
tunately  its  power  did  not  extend  to  the  East,  and  there  ima|pna- 
tion  rioted  uncontrolled, — from  the  eariiest  periods  of  history,  if  we 
are  to  trust  all  extant  historians, — but  undoubtedly  from  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  Fire-worship  by  Darius  Hystaspes.  The 
errors  of  Magism  and  Infidelity  have  been  referred  by  learned 
authorities  to  the  tirtie  of  die  Sassanides  for  a  commencement,  but 
surely  from  want  of  sufficient  consideration.  Infidelity,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  existed  from  the  very  beginning,  and  fomed 
almost  an  integral  part  of  the  original  system;  and  aa  humaB 
beings  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  bom  with  the  germ  of  the 
disorder  that  is  to  carry  them  to  their  grave,  so  the  Zoroastrian, 
like  all  other  religions  of  mortal  origin,  contained  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  dissolution.  The  downfisl  of  the  first  Persian  empire, 
and  the  neglect  of  its  worship  dnring  the  five  centuries  that  pre- 
ceded the  ascendance  of  the  Sassanides,  with  the  consequent  in- 
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terraption  of  religious  feeling,  and  the  interfusion  of  novelty 
during  that  period^  all  tended  to  produce  the  contrarieties  of  opi- 
nion which  characterized  the  reign  of  that  dynasty,  and  which  was 
indubitably  much  assisted  by  the  imperfections  of  the  new  sacred 
books,  compiled  by  Ardsbir's  order  from  the  feeble  or  fanciful 
reooUeotions  of  the  priests,  which  were  after  so  long  an  interval 
necessarily  crude  and  contradictory,  and  full  of  monstrous  and 
vitiated  imaginings,  as  we  possess  them  at  the  present  day. 

But  imagination,  thus  prone  in  its  abuse  to  pervert  the  truth  of 
reKgion,  possesses  also  in  itself  a  certain  redeeming  power  to  save 
something  at  least  from  the  degradation  tliat  must  ensue  were  that 
sacred  system  altogether  subverted;  and  preserves,  though  only 
for  a  time.  This  power  is  manifested  in  poetry.  The  historian 
may  reach  truth  by  the  sure,  thou^.slow,  process  of  comparison; 
the  philosopher  may  obtain  it  by  induction,  and  as  such  establish 
it  fear  the  world ;  but  the  quick  sense  of  the  poet  feels  it  intuitively. 
While  the  former,  as  the  loftier  forms  of  creation  receive  the 
comiBg  light  and  assist,  by  reflecting,  its  immediate  diffusion  over 
earth,  he  is  as  the  cloud,  soaring  and  separated  from  the  coarser 
sphere  of  mortality,  that  glows  with  its  earliest  beam,  while  be* 
neath  him  all  as  yet  is  darkness.  Unfortunately  too,. like  that 
clood,  his  mind  is  unamenable  to  any  regular  and  material  laws. 
He  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  really  irreligious,  because  the  beautiful 
of  his  thcHights  exists  but  in  ihe  nure:  on  the  other  hand,  he  can 
seklom  be  confined  in  reality  to  the  creed  of  a  particular  sect,  for 
his  spirit  is  universal,  and  wants  the  patience  of  control.  But  the 
gfossness  of  vice  forms  no  part  of  his  nature;  it  is  in  fact  the  an- 
tagoniat  primaple  to  his  being,  which  expires,  like  the  torch,  in  a 
wholly  corrupted  atmosphere;  or  where  it  burns,  burns  only  by 
separating  the  finer  portion  fjrom  impurity.  He  errs,  and  often, 
for  such  is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  but  his  spirit  will  struggle  in  its 
better  moments  against  mental  and  corporeal  pollution,  for  it  is 
akin  to  a  nobler  nature. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  whatever  degree  of  licentiousness 
prevailed  among  the  people,  and  even  when>  as^in  the  case  of 
Mazdak,  it  extended  to  the  court,  that  the  composition  before  us 
should  be  free  from  the  extrinsic  impurities  that  clouded  religion 
at  the  time  it  was  written;  for  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  mens  divi* 
men  Wamik  and  Asra  are  personifications  of  the  two  great 
principles  of  heat  and  vegetation;  the  vivifying  energy  of  heaven, 
and.  the  correspondent  productiveness  of  earth;  the  glowing  znd 
the  blowing,  as  we  may  term  them,  in  imitating  the  learned  trans- 
lator's interpretation.  The  tale  appeared  in.  the  reign  of  Noushir- 
van  the  Just;  consequently  between  the  years  531  and  579  of  the 
Christian. era--*Ta  period  remarkable  in  Persia  for  the  introduction 
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of  Ihe  FdUee  of  Bidpii,«iid  tbe  giuM  of  dHM%  fnun  Himtoo^Un* 
It  partakes^  therefore,  of  the  mystical  feeling  ioaeparable  from  the 
teoets  of  Zerduahti  aad  was  wrklea  origiodly  in  the  Pehlivi»  ihea 
the  f;eiieral  language  of  Peniat  and  which  prevailed  evea  dowa  to 
the  tioles  of  the  Abbasides. 

Aa  to  the  origiii  of  this  anoient  diaWct*  whetb^  Arammiii  or 
SaB8crit»  as  differently  affirmed^  we  miisi  be  allowed  to  offipr  a 
few  remarks^  without  however  going  into  aoy  leagdieaed  and  irr^ 
levittt  detaik  It  is  adoutted  on  all  hands  to  contaio  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Chaldaic  words»  whioh  afe  considered  to  establish  the 
connection  at  least,  if  not  the  formatiaB,  of  the  language.  Sir 
William  Jones  and  others  of  the  learned  have  advocated  tk^  de* 
rivation  of  the  Pehlivi  from  the  Ghaldee;  whilst  the  opposite 
opinion  has  been  espoused  by  profound  scholars^  equalljf  aad  evaa 
more  entitled  to  our  attention*  Assuredly,  anless  trudi  lies  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  we  may  say  widiout  affectation  fiaafiai<ri 
tantm9  ccmpomrt  iUesz  but  ia  fiwt  it  may  oot  be  difficak  Us  dis- 
cover tbe  source  of  the  error  that  misled  Sir  WiUiaat  Jones,  if 
error  it  is;  and  it  w  not  so  great  as  imagined*  We  have  oalj 
to  cast  our  eyes  over  the  map  of  Asia  to  observe  the  wide  dtf> 
fusion  of  a  single  language.  .  The  Uebnew  was  one  of  its  dia- 
lects; and  this  raoe»  confined  by  Ireligioiis  prepossessions  aad 
paucity  of  nuashars,  spoke  on  the  sea^coast  of  Pakstiiia  neaiiy 
the  same  language  as  the  Phmnidans;  as  we  find  it|  vitiated^  in 
the  Carthaginian  scenes  of  Plautus^  though  with  aftodificatioas* 
Cognate  with  the  Hebi«w  is  the  Chaldaic,  which  we  trace  throng 
Mesopotamia  and  Persia  into  Tartary ;  and  ihe  fact  that  his 
kBo«4edge  of  the  Celtic^  or  Erse,  enabled  Vallancey  to  decipher 
at  Petersburg  a  till  then  unknown  inscription  brought  from 
Mantcfaou  Tatiury,  and  written  ia  the  Ogham  characSer,  (the  San- 
scrit Ag^am  ?  and  one  of  the  oUest  of  the  Irish  alphabets  t  itself 
scarcely  more  rude  than  the  inscriptioas  on  Babylonian  backs, 
whether  alphabetic  or  not^  on  tbe  one  hand;  and  timt  the  same 
Erse  served  him  likewise  to  read  the  Carthagiaiaa  passages  al- 
luded to»  on  the  other;  deaw>astrate  the  identity  of  language  be- 
tween the  SOth  and  40th  degree  of  latitude  over  a  large  proportion 
of  Asia*  This  dtffiision  of  Celtic  is  supportad  by  tvo  facts,  not 
generally  known,  we  believe: — the  wandeaing  Northmen,  or  Nor- 
mans, in  their  piratical  descents  on  the  Grerniaa  and  French  coasts 
styled  themselves*  Mantchoas :  as  though  of  that  Tatar  race.  A 
second  canons  circumstance  was  stated  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  since,  namely*  that  the  Irish  on  board  a  vessel  could  hold  a 
freer  comaMitticetion  with  the  natives  of  Goree  than  with  the 
Welsh,  from  the  greater  similarity  of  language.  The  dream- 
stance,  as  it  M,  seems  to  point  to  what  we  must  coasider  the  ob- 
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viotis  CDDckisieii  and  confirmation  of  Bocbali;  vift.  that  much 
preeumed  Chaldaic  is  Tatar6*Geltic.  The  fact  that  no  language 
but  the  Hebrew  preserves  a  trace  of  the  coofusion  of  tongues  is 
an  argtomeat  of  their  formation  subsequent  to  that  events  and 
that  the  Hebrew  is  the  sole  original.  O'Connor*  we  think,  men- 
tioas  soflDethkig  akin  to  it  in  his  Irish  Chronicles^  which  may,  if 
.cmKlerf,  confirm  its  direct  Hebrew  derivations^ 

Writers  desirous  of  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  difiereoce 
of  langaages  haVe  paused,  as  they  well  might,  at  this  dilemma: 

Did  mankind,  entering  new  countries,  find  them  uninbtbited  ? 
a  so,  how  came  they  to  fsrget  their  bwn>  and  form  a  new  lan- 
guage there? 

Or  did  they  find  them  inhabited?  If  so^  whence  came  the 
aettlen  and  their  speech? 

By  adhlsring  to  tht  Jewish  Scripture^  even  overlooking  its  tnira- 
Cttiotts  testimony^  we  are  onaUed  to  offsr  a  solution. 

We  do  not  hesitate  Co  oxpress  our  decided  conviction  that  die 
original  general  language  of  the  middle  line  of  Western  Asia, 
that  is  to  say,  between  about  the  SOth  and  the  40tfa  degree  North, 
was  this  prim^BUMl  tongue ;  so  far  as  remains  have  come  down  to 
US;  And  the  only  prdbable  theory  of  the  fommtiim  of  languages, 
so  far  fhom  cotitroverting  diis  opinion,  confirms  it,  to  the  beat  of 
our  belief.  Admitting  that  a  rude  Hebrew  formed  the  dialect  of 
tfae  fiM  family  cf  mankind ;  wayward,  accidental^  and  conopulsory 
stragglers,  from  thence^  towards  the  East  and  West,  might,  nay, 
must  have  been  detached  at  various  times,  long  before  any  pericxl 
16  which  regular  tradition  olr  history  could  by  possibility  reach  : 
at  timeil  too,  when  the  terms  of  intercourse  were  confined;  the 
names  of  objects  and  wants  few ;  and,  not  impossibly,  the  very 
m%ans  df  thought  and  ntteranoe,  such  as  we  now  possess  them, 
in  some  or  a  great  degree  uwdevdopeds  and  there  ia  nodiing 
dtficolt  to  conceive  in  this;  in  our  daily  increasing  intellectual 
and  9ocM  rntanxMirse  we  make  mone  terms  than  we  lose.  Set- 
tling dmi,  vrith  their  faHnifes,  in  distant  pisices,  froh  names  for 
fresh  obfects  would  be  requti«d^  asid  former  ones  be  partially  for- 
gotten wkh  the  things  Ihey  reprenented.  This  process  being 
OMitinudiy  repealed,  the  original  straggling  settlers  of  Tatary 
towM  retaki  little,  those  of  China  nekt  to  nothing*  of  the  language 
of  Noah  and  Chaldea,  while  their  own  we«ld  loi^  remain  usifixed 
and  flnctuatingi  The  dialecto  of  intermediate  colonies  wouU  be 
gvaduftHy  lost  in  the  more  copious  language  of  numereias  com- 
Mui^ilies,  who,  seated  in  ferti^  locations,  would  incnease  their 
own  numfoeia  and  attract  stratwers^^nd  form  at. length  codes  for 
lattguag^)  as  weN  as  for  law»  It  is  scaroriy  neeessary  to  add  that 
dnMren^  separated  at  some  of  these  abor^^aNd  stations  by  death 
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or  accident  Tr<»m  their  parents,  9fOfM,  i('t)My  smmed,  be  com- 
pelled to  new  designations  for  objects^ and: one* such  instaacse 
would  found  a  new  language  z  as  £as  probably  been  thd  case  in 
some  islands.  Traces' of  the  Chaldaic  am  found  in  ali  ^ther 
tongues:  and  the  exceptmis^  which  are  few,  can>be.«i8iiy>ac* 
counted  for,  from  stole  acctdental  cause  such  as  we  hsfeiuaigibed, 
and  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  should  not  occasionaliy  operate* 
As  it  isi  however^  in  tases^of  difficulty  the  CeltiCi  if  any,  is  the 
general  solvent.  The  Polyneaian  toi^ues  are  -doiibtless  sprang 
from  later  migrations.  .     -      - . 

Long  after  the  seed  of  fresh  langua^^-wtis-- thus i^own,  the 
original  family,  whole  progressive  inciBase  must-hare  beovn- 
finitely  more  rapid  than  that  of  their  scattered  offsetif  wesiM 
naturally  spead  and  carry  their  own  apeecb  throvghr'tbefifiBBt.and 
the  West  m  ladtades  simitor'  (o  tfadse  of  tberrowncJaMlt  aod, 
though  repulsed  from  particular  points,  ^their  genovl  suphrieii^ 
of  numbers mki  civilixation  would. avmil. to  giva^tbe  geiimdciuN 
racter  of  their  nwe  and  speech  to  the  cenlniil  contii;BBnt>-'*tfaongh 
lost  to  the  extremesu  Thus  the  iqNif«^d.£gyptian  formed'  ma 
simple  tongMe,  and  the  nemole  Chinese  his  2nanosyilah]c»  •  The 
peninsular  but  contiguous  Arab,  departed  less  from  the  of^aal 
than  the  f^ainiuhr^  but  dutant^  Indian  i  atid  the  Isrther  {iro- 
nu>ntory,  divided  between  ladkei  andCfaiseBe^andthe  ArchipidagOt 
owe  traces  of  their  commdion  with  the  parent  land  ralber  to 
Arabian  and  Indian  enterpriioe  than  Noaditdal  civilization.  In 
truth,  the  circumstance  that  all  these  countries  possess  an  .ex- 
tensive line  of  sea^oast  accounts  for  a  vast  increase  and  modir 
fication  of  terms  in  all:  as  the  Phoofiictens  and .CartliHg^isns 
also. 

Three  4oagiies  alone  of  the  civiltaed  aocimt.world  prefoc  fi  jnst 
claim,  in  ouj*  opinion*  to  the  title  of  pcimittve  or  simplifMn* 
The  structure  of  the  EgyptiaB,  Hebrew^  and  Cliinese»  iHffera  ea« 
sentially.  The  first  is  obtained,  but  in  fragments :  the  aeiaond 
is  preserved  to  a  higb  degree  by  the  fortunate  concufrenee  of 
religious  and  accidental  causes  that  have  confined  the  tongue  and 
its  speakers  within  certain,  bounds^  .  Jiswisb  sechiaiQtt  also  is  Ms 
far  removed  £roai  thef  sagp.or  limM  isoktion  of  China,  ai  thenar* 
row  and  jealoj^sly  preserire4  renmihs  of  the  former  vary  froia  die 
monosyllabic  infinity  of  the  latter  language. 

If  the  Hebrew  paiant:dii|lect  ariginated  the  semi*uni«enial.<]!ei^ 
tic,  this  deserves  to  class  with'  the  Arabic  and  the  Sanscrit.  The 
copiousness  of  the  first  appears  to  spring  from  its  unceasing  use; 
of  the  second  from  natural  vigour;  of  the  thiid  from  elahmitMHi* 
The  Erse  is  essentiaUy  oral ;  the  Arabic,  thou;;h  elabomtedi 
seems  boldly  to  fcUow  in  its  irragniarity  of  dedenston  and  oonju- 
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gation^  that  of  nature  herself;  the  Saaaertt  is  an  artifieial  perfec- 
tion.   Each  heart  the  character  of  its  native  aoiL 

The  Ene,  by  i^  pamcity,  and  afaaost  inoapttbility/of  scientific 
temi8»  b  cleaiijT  the  tongue  of  an  earliest  people,  polished  by  inter- 
course, bol  not  by  science.    Their  own  jreccuds  bear  out  no  more. 

Tha  Ambic,  combining  all  the  dialects  of  Arabia  into  one  lan- 
gnagoi  shows  how  one  mode  of  departure  from  the  oriffinal  lan- 
gnage  (Hebrew)  could  have  occiirred-4.  e.  by  diaiecticafor  vulgar 
comiptioaB*-*40>aa  to  differ  enticely  now  from  the  Hebrew. 

The  Sanscrit,  by  selecting  a  portion,  and  rejecting  the  rest,  of 
one  or.moreesUiUisfaedlangua^^  offers  nnodier  mode  of  de- 
partmne,'  (m  order  to  establish  its  own  religious  and  scientific 
systems.) 

Ifsuch  then  is  the  case,  with  wrUten  hmgnaffes,  after  their  own 
formation  of  a  gnuamatical  system— ^which  Hebrew  and  Zend 
cestahdy  possessed  at  the  time  of  forming  Arabic  and  Sanscrit — 
what  inq^t  not,  nay»  what  mmxt  not,  have  been  done  with  unfixed 
and  oral  tangoes,  unreduced  yet  to  system  by  grammars  i  The 
necessary  absence  (and  loss)  of  those  unwrittsn  tonnes  prevents 
our  obtatniog  evidence,  but  the  oonolnsbn  is  inevitable  never* 
thelesK 

Philologists  overlook,  in  their  love  of  granmiar,  the  iaet  that 
wandering  tribes  could  not  have  them*  They  carried  in'  migra- 
tion-the  primitives  of  speech*  only ;  hence  <we  find  in  every  earliest 
tongue  tne  primitives  derived^  or  altered  from,  Hebrew,  and^  how- 
ever  disfigured  in  sound-,*  framed  on  its  prinoi|)le.  Every  ancient 
tonme  we  have  is  corrupted  Hebiww  in  its  primitives  at  least. 

TbeTentonic,  Gothic,  Armenian,  Tibetan,  Sclavonic,  and  Sar- 
matian,  with  various  others,  seemed  rather  compound  or  complex 
than  primitive  tongues,  in  the  formation  of  such  -many  words  pro- 
bably were  arbitrarily  selected,  aad  ethers  simibrly  rejected ;  and 
hence  a  vast-diversity ;  asvrider  separation^  difference  of  ear,  im- 

Grfeet  artieittation,  or  even  whim,  might  suggest.  We  have 
own  an  infimt  that  could  perfe<^y  articulate  ma^ma,  yet  in- 
variably incapable  of  pronouncing  pa-fa,  otherwise  than  pey^e^ 
till  two  years  old  :  many  substitute  d!»Ua :  thb  belongs  to  articu- 
latien.  For  difference  of  ear,  why  does  tbe  Indian  prefer  ehakna; 
the  Frenchman,  cracker f  the  Briton,  to  spit;  each  as  the  best 
representative  sound  of  the  action?  is  it  cooioe  or  whim  ?  And 
can  this  last,  or  seme  imperfection  of  utterance,  have  called  up 
the *'  tkree-'/M  Hecati*  of  Hottentot  pronunciation;  the  linpta' 
paiatial  CLuex ;  the  hngaa^ientai  kvok;  and  the  falatial-asptrate 
that  defies  imitation,  and  leaves  behind,  at  immeasurable  distance, 
Ac  Teutonic  gutturals,  and  pectoral  ef  Arabian  humanity. 
We  Iwve  thus  classified  languages,  not  so  much  according  to 
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tbeir  daiea,  as  (o  Iheir  BMxfe  of  foramtMNi:  Itt,  of  MCMii^i 
fidy  of  scientific  amagement;  Sd,  of  Mleoted  or  aooidBiiltl  adop* 
tion :  and  now  turn  to  our  original  theory  to  firove  thM  it  n  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Biblical  account.  The  oaaet  of  Caia  and 
Lamech"*  show  that,  not  death,  but  separation  from  the  oown 
munity,  was  tbe  punishment  of  the  moat  serious  cfimei^  mmfder 
and  manthugkterf  in  the  antedilufian  agea;  and  therefore  iirali 
probability  continued  so  for  some  tine  after  the  Flood,  and  ia  all 
small  communities.  The  quarrels  of  their  sertaols  iaduoed  the 
$egrtgaiiou  of  Abram  and  Lot. 

Though  tbe  tongues  or  dialects  of  Ihe  difibraat  NoaehidsB  dtf» 
fered,  yet  **  tbe  whole  Earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  OM 
speech"  even  afterwards ;  unless  we  are  to  imagine  that  the  lMQld<> 
ingof  Babel  was  prior  to  the  separatioii  into  '*  countries  and 
nations  :'*  and  that  consequently  here^  as  elsewhere  in  Seripkwa^ 
eircumatances  are  related  slightly  out  of  their  cbronologiod  order: 
and  the  one  in  point  does  assuredly  seem  a  fMtreii^Aesji  in  tba 
History  of  the  Generations.  Nor  would  any  difficulty  offisr  ia 
tbe  phrase  **  as  they  journeyed  from  tbe  East/'  since  tbe  Hebrew 
Dip  rendered  East,  signifies  equally  and  more  properiy  ibe  aw** 
dent  or  original  land ;  which  in  tbe  present  case  would  be  North, 
if  referring  to  Ararat,  where  the  Ark  rested.  The  iohabitanti  of 
Earthi  gathered  in  the  plain  of  Sbinar,  build  a  tower  that  ita  lop 
«  may  reach  uato  heaven.''  The  original  pbrase««-taiftV3  WtTYl*^ 
may  as  well  mean  towards  hesn^en,  or  into  the  ikies,  as  reach  tnUe; 
and  even  this  last  need  not  be  understood  literally.  Wo  may  so 
understand  it,  if  we  believe  mankind  at  that  time  to  bavo  been 
unacquainted  with  astronomy;  for  in  their  ignorance  men  are 
really  '^but  children  of  a  larger  growth."  But  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Antedilurians  and  of  Noah 
himself,  the  height  of  the  tower  mi^ht  have  the  double  purpose 
assigned  to  it  by  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  via.  of  acquiring  fimie, 
by  astronomy ;  and  serving  as  a  landmark  to  the  nations.  The 
"  ■  .    ■  ■     ..■■■■■■  ■■■■—■■.■■■■■  I ,. .   .        ■»,■■■» ■  ■» 

*  The  speech  of  Lamecb,  which  hM  been  dceinqd  ohicare,  U  decUive  od  th»  poioU 
Cain,  though  a  fratricide,  was  not  to  be  punished  with  death,  fur  tevtn-fold  vengeance 
was  to  follow  hit  destroTfr.  Lamech,  who  killed  the  stranger  that  wounded  bim, 
to  kmw  his  life  g^afded  hy  a  lifMly  $imt^  imi^dd  vengcsnss,    Th«  iif»t  ditlim 


between  murder  and  homicicU* 

Observe  that  the  cause  of  strire,  though  revoltlnc;,  is,  or  seems  to  be,  darkly  Iiinted 
Sn  the  Hebrew :  and  this  roadhig  is  t opported  by  the  Chaldalc.  Lameeb  woold 
Boaroelj  do  roore  than  allnde  to  it,  hehf  bit  wivm  ;  bttt  waa  juatiM  for  iwiaiing 
unto  the  death ;.  and  teems  tu  anticipatQ»  «•  did  Cain  from  hU  potttltle  ilayflra,,  r«tbtf 
violence  than  taa. 

One  reading  of  the  text  appeara  to  Intimate  the  eisct  eonverse  of  what'  has  often 
and  eitoneoatly  been  tbe  oaote  aaaigned.  We  cannot  conceive  cm  what  groond 
Laroech  has  been  saspected  of  tailing  the  wife  nf  another,  but  the  pomhroH  df  \\^ 
Targum  Onkelos  leaves  it  doubtful  if  the  slaugtitered  man  did  not  iiitcrfcre  with  one, 
or  both,  of  the  wivet  of  Lamecb. 
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phrase  of  '<  readiiog  untor  b^ven"  b«  however,  bet  an  orientalism 
for  MtronoDiical  atuflies»  and  thus  it  is  iiae4  by  Ferdousi  id  the 
caae  of  Kai*Kaooflj  S(e. 

The  intiabiuiiits  of  Earth,  if  gathered  together  at  Shinar,  couM 
not  have  been  very  numerous «  as  this  would  have  distracted  their 
interests  probably  from  the  one  common  purpose  of  that  place  1 
and  they  must  have  had  nearip  reHmblim  dmtecU  at  least,  if  not 
ome  common  lanftsage,  to  understand  and  agree  to  that  purpose ; 
both  which  conhrm  the  ideas  of  this  passage  in  Genesis  occurring 
out  of  its  place,  and  of  their  journey  being  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ararat,  and  preceding  the  division  into  families*  The 
aoiution  offered  by  Shndiford  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  now 
becomes  a  part  of  the  truth,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  even  incU 
dentally  strengthens  our  opinion.  The  herdsmen  had  wanted 
oooparatively  few  terms  in  the  intercourse  of  pastoral  life : .  when 
oonf^regated,  and  to  build  diy  and  tower,  a  larger  vocabulary  wai 
iwiispenaable,  for  the  names  of  art,  and  also  for  abstract  ideas. 
Eaoh  endeavouring  to  supply  this  want  for  himself,  all  became 
confusion  (  and  consequently  dispersion,  by  tribes  and  families. 
So  fer  then  from  the  Scriptural  account  being  repu|;nant,  as  has 
been  idly  urged,  to  common  sense,  common  experience,  or  the 
common  course  of  events,  it  is  perfectly  consonant  with  all  three 
in  our  view  of  the  whole  question.  Incident  to  the  general  dis* 
persion  and  dating  from  thence,  our  theory  of  desultory  wander- 
ings takes  its  rise :  for  the  now  separated  families,  preserving  the 
one  language,  could  only  have  degenerated  it  at  most  to  dialects, 
as  airei^y  observed ;  and  would  scarcely  have  attempted  a  new 
oreation  while  possessed  of  the  ancient  tongue.  Hence  the  Syriac, 
Hebrew  (?),  Phcenician,  Chaldean,  and  Asia-Celtic,  were  but 
varieties  of  one  original,  itself  the  pritnitive,  or  granite^  of  speech ; 
while  Egypt  and  China  boast  but  secondary,  though,  for  aught  we 
can  tell,  originaljormations :  the  tertiary  being  probably  derivatives 
themselves,  and  the  sources  of  derivation  to  their  successors,  and 
ao  on  to  our  own  times. 

We  have  placed  in  the  second  class  as  to  mode,  and  in  the  third 
as  to  time,  the  Arabic  and  the  Sanscrit,  both  formed,  or  at  least 
regulated,  by  science;  one  after  the  varieties  of  nature^  the  other 
by  the  severity  of  art :  the  latter  demands  from  us  a  few  words 
more.  The  Sanscrit,  as  we  now  see  it,  can  neither  be  considered 
the  language  of  the  earliest  Hindop-Tatar  race  north-east  of  tlie 
Caspian,  nor  of  that  great  southern  kingdom  of  the  Peninsula 
which  preceded  the  northern  empires,  and  of  which  the  traces 
are  lost,  or  exist  only  in  the  mute>  marvels  of  Salsette  and  Ele- 
phanta.  Its  riches  and  consequent  refinement,  therefore,  probably 
spread  northward :  and  the  Deevs  of  the  time  of  Tahmuraz  were 
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in  all  likelihood  a  middle  race;  neither  entire  demons^  nor  alto- 
gether Brahmins,  such  as  we  find  the  latter;  but  an  etitightened 
tfibe  of  n^en,  early  settling  near  the  Caspian,  and  who^  leaders 
or  sages»  the  real,  and  first  Brahmins,  cultivated  and  brought  the 
language  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  course  of  progress  to 
their  final  seats,  amongst  the  mountains  of  Tatary  and  Tibet :  the 
Sanscrit  of  these  classical  abodes  being  but  a  refinement  of  the 
Southern  or  Hindoo  tongues,  and  the  Western  Zend.  We  shall 
recur  to  this. 

It  can  thus  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  Hindoo-Tatar 
race  of  the  Caspian,  who  instructed  Tahmuraz  and  his  PerBittna, 
introduced  their  language  with  their  cultivation  into  the  north- 
west provinces  of  Persia,  where  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  Zend 
exist ;  and  that  thus  this  language,  as  long  subsequently  the  Parsi, 
a  second  and  improved  migration  from  the  East — ^like  the  Etse 
following  the  Gallic  of  the  Celts  into  Europe* — gradually  in 
the  course  of  civilization  banished  or  substituted  the  rude  native 
tongue,  the  Tataro-Celtic.  Where  it  could  not  wholly  supersede 
this  latter,  the  Zend  or  Scy  thic  inflected  its  terminations ;  forming 
the  Peblivi,  as.it  stands  in  the  specimens  now  remaining  in  the 
2^nd-Avosta,  which  is  attributable  to  the  age  of  the  Sassanides 
at  latest,  and  possesses  the  relics  of  a  language  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  generally  admitted  to  be,  if  not  Sanscrit,  at  least  a  cog- 
nate tongue.  The  confessed  superior  antiquity  of  the  Zend  over 
the  Pehlivi  in  those  specimens  favours'  our  hypothesis.  This 
•superiority,  however,  does  not  refer  to  the  supposed  Cfa^ldaic 
roots ;  and  be  it  recollected  that  the  Chaldaic  was  the  sacred,  not 
the  vulgar  tongue,  of  Assyria.  The  fact  that  this  supposed  portion 
considerably  preponderates  over  the  Zendf  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  the  argument,^  that  it  fornied  the  groundwork  of  the 
Pehlivi,  "  from  wKich  it  received  its  terminations  :**  and  thus  the 
acknowledged  obscurity  of  the  Chaldaic  might  be  more  rationally 
explained  by  the  obsoleteness  of  antiquity  than  by  the  imaginary 
derivation  from  the  traders  of  the  Tigris.  Some  terms,  it  is  true, 
might  have  been  thus  obtained,  but  the  supposition  is  extravagant 
for  half  a  language  we  submit;  white  its  subjection,  already 
pointed  out,  to  the  rules  of  the  remainder,  disproves  the  possibility 
of  the  presumed  accidental  adoption.  The  existence  of  many 
Pehlivi  roots  in  the  Zend,  Parsi,  and  Sanscrit,  can  only  prove  it 
subsequent  to  them  so  far:  whence  the  rest? — It  is  to  be 


*  We  give  this  theory  as  we  find  It,  merely  for  illaslrttioii ;  and  thoogh  the  general 
opinion  is  against  it,  we  believe. 

t  As  in  the  preceding  instance,  we  use,  wiUtout  s^pting,  this  opinion  of  Sir  WilUam 
Jones  farther  Uian  suits  our  arguroeut. 
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noticed  that  the  Pehlivi  of  the  Glossary  is  written  in  Zend  cha- 
racters, avowedly  to  render  it  more  intelligible  to  the  native  Per- 
sians.   The  Pehlivi  alphabet,  as  Hammer  observes,  is  Western. 

We  may  further  remark  that  our  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Erskine;  namely,  th  At  the  Persian  terms  found  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus,  are  Parsi 
rather  than  Pehlivi.  We  bursdves  adduce  one' familiar  instance, 
VIZ.  that  the  Sakas  of  Xenophon'  is  the  Persian  Saki,  or  cup- 
bearer. Since  one  portion  of  the  Pehlivi  is  clearly  modern  Per- 
sian, and  another  not  Persian  at  all;  this  last,  t/*only  foreign  and 
incorporated,  but,  as  is  pretended,  of  the  same  date,  (not  obsolete,) 
miffht  as  freely  have  been  Used* 

In  viewing  the  question  w6  cannot  attach  much  importance  to 
the  remark  of  Strabo,  by  some  writers  considered  decisive  of  the 

Joint,  but  which  to  iis  seems  overrati^d.  The  portion  of  the 
^ersiaus  and  Medes  he  speaks  of  in  tlie  passage  atluded  to  werie 
evidently  the  nearest  to  the  Bactrians  arid  Sogdinians  |  *'  and 
they,'*  he  observes,  "  spoke  nearly  the  same  language,'*  6/*oyXoTToi 
vccpd  fji.iKf4v.  (Was  it  Asia-Celtic,  or  Zend,  or  Sanscrit?)  Tbns 
then  amongst  these  neighbours  some  difference  existed,  and 
greater,  undoubtedly,  amongst  those  farther  apart.  '  Let  us  add 
too  that  the  great  geographer,  himself  a  foreigtier,  speKks  too 
loosely  in  this  passage  for  us  to  believe  he  understood  the  lan- 

rge  ^sufficiently  well  to  determine  the  question  philologically 
us.- 

We  may  conclude  this  slight  attempt  to  ascertain  and  sketch 
the  History  of  the  Persian  tongue  by  observing,  that  while  spread- 
ing Eastward  towards  the  high  lands  of  Tatary  and  Tibet  along 
die  shores  of  the  Oxus,  from  Mazanderan  and  the  Caspian,  the 
earliest  seats  of  Eastern  learning,  it  descended  to  Bamian  and 
Balkb,  whence  the  cultivated  Parsi  tongue  followed,  widi  slower 
steps,  the  Fire- Worship  into  Persia,  in  the  reign  of  Bahman, 
grandson  of  Darius-Hystaspes,  or  Gushtasp.  From  this  time  it 
went  on  re6ning,  uninjured,  perhai)s  assisted,  by  the  transitory 
invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  spite  of  the  troubledperiod 
of  the  Arsacid® ;  till,  in  the  restoration  of  the  second  Persian 
Empire  by  the  Sassanian  Ardeshir,  it  became  highly  polished,  and 
was  established  as  the  court  dialect  of  Baharam  Oour  under  the 
name  of  Dari,  or  the  (loyal:  a  name  bestowed  simply  in  re- 
ference to  the  place  where  it  was  spoken,  and  not  to  any  pecu- 
liarity in  itself.  This  is  the  epoch  of  the  modern  Persian ;  while 
the  Ireblivi  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the  nation  at  large 
and  of  writers ;  and  the  Zend  remained,  it  would  appear,  in  the 
north  and  west,  and  was  prcsenred  everywhere,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  Sacred  Books  that  still  profess  to  contain  the  religious 
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tenets  pf  the  Magi^iiSj  thou^  the  ignorance  or  denial  of  ao^np  of 
their  most  striking  absurdities  and  monstrous  imaginations  by  a 
portion  of  their  modern  descendants  throws  some  doubt  on  the 
remainder,  and  induces  a  suspicion  that  tradition  has  in  this  in- 
stance been  more  faithful  than  record. 

We  must  digress  a  inoment  from  the  subject  tq  confess  to  a 
strong  leaning  towards  tradition  in  genera^  and  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that,  in  tl^e  East  especially,  it  is  found  al|no9t  invariably  to 
contain  a  larg«  proportion  of  truths  though  igqorance  apd  mi^p- 
prebension  may  have  ^lled  the  chasms  with  error*  The  sacred 
records  of  the  Hebrews,  traditional  in  their  earliest  portion,  are 
hourly  receiving  a  triumphant  confirmation.  The  traditionary 
dynasties  of  Manetho,  and  the  similar  narratives  of  Herodotus 
and  Diodorusi  are  supported  by  recent  investigation.  The  proN 
gressive  research  of  Europe  is  throwing  a  strong  light  i^n  many 
Eastern  details,  which  ignorance  in  the  former,  and  love  of  tb« 
marvellous  in  the  Utter  countries,  had  long  rendered  more  than 

Juestionable.  Th^  dynasty  eivUized  before-  dvifizatiou  in  the 
^«rsiah  legends,  and  the  Chu-foo^see,  find  their  prototype  \n  tl^e 
antediluvian  world:  n  short  time  and  the  discovery  of  Philo- 
Byblius'^  Phcenician  history  may  determine  the  value  of  S^pcho- 
niatho;  while  geology  evidences  the  monstrous  cosmogony  o| 
Berosus  and  Polyliistor,  long  deemed  unworthy  of  notice.  Those 
fossil  preadamiu  fojmations  were,  it  is  true,  pasped  over  by 
Moses,  whose  object  was  purely  theological  or  theocratical.  put 
is  there  now  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  some  of  these  r^ics 
were  left  upon,  or  near,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  thoMgh  long  sfnce 
destroyed  by  accident  and  the  ection  of  the  air, — thus  affording  to 
our  first  ancestors  a  me^ns  of  actual  observation,  independent  of- 
any  connection  with  the  inspired  writings? 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  th^t  the  superior  ch^rqis  of  th^ 
Persian  historical  or  fobulous  legends  to  the  utHidorned  severity 
of  the  Koran,  and  tQ  the  strained  and  clumsy,  s^qd  what  ia  still 
more,  the  recent  marvels  of  its  a^thor;  as  well  as  the  fierce  reaist-^ 
ance  opposed  by  the  Ghebers  to  the  Arabian  i^rms  and  creed*  and 
their  contemptuoi^s  abhorrence  of  these  **  liz^rdneatera  of  the 
desert,''  all  operated  strongly  to  render  the  Mosleni  con^^erars 
more  than  usually  intolerant  towards  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  vanquished  during  their  soyer^gnty  in  Persia,  of  whicb  wf 
shall  hereafter  adduce  fresh  proofs  to  those  already  current.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  M^hoQlmedan  Arabs,  howey^,  the  native 
princes  of  the  Samansan  and  Dilemite  dynasties  were  cafefiit 
with  the  historical  monuments  to  restore  also  the  speech  and  the 
intellectual  labours  of  their  ancestors.  In  this  pious  iesk  tbey 
were  followed,  and  exceeded  even,  by  the  celebrated  Sultan  of 
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GliizBi.  Mdkmod,  wbc^  de««eiid«l  of  a  Turkish  £MBil;,  sbawed. 
bim^Uj,  lik«^  bis  aation  io  every  ^  of  their  exist^ncaj  peculiarly 
si^sc^ptiU^  qf  the  grac^  of  Persian  composition* 

Wo  hav9  thjuit  Irftced  tbo  progr^s  of  laoigui^e  eaftward  from  th^ 
land  pf  Assyria^  in  coaforioity  mrith  Hebrew  record ;  and  a  portion 
of  its  progress  in  returning,  Ideoded  with  a  ceit^in  degree  pf 
(»viki9ation«  towards  the  West.  U  will  not  he  difficult,  wfi 
imagine,  to  show*  thai  ibis  civilization  itself  foUowed  the  course  of 
laofiif^,  both  An  k$  original  inarch  towards  the  East  ainl  its 

It  appears  from  the  best  and  moat  authentic  informf^tio^  we 
Masesa,  thai  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  deppsitory  of  the  Holy 
7i|e  wasin  the  land  of  Ur«  in  Chaldsea*  consequently  the  Assyriai) 
empire— the  birth-place  and  fatherland  of  mankind*  according  to 
tbe  Sariptttf ea«  and  to  commoo  sense  also.  Trsices  of  this  sacked 
fife  appieaf  in  the  ritual  of  the  Jews  amongst  the  most  ancient 
ceremonials;  and  this  reverence  for  fire*  universal  in  Assyriat  and 
mtliraliy  growing  out  of  the  value  ol  the  original  discovery*  mpst 
h^ve  accompanied  the  communication  of  its  use*  Western  and 
Eastern  writers  agree  that  a  person*  named  variously  Prometheus, 
Magngt  nnd  Houaheng*  introduced  fire  into  the  ^^lait  froip  the 
West;  whether  as  Houaheng*  and*  according  to  some*  Prome^ 
ttieua  also*  inventing  it  or^iualiy  by  the  collision  of  flints* — or  as 
Magog*  and*  according  to  others*  Prometheus  likewise*  by  simpfy 
tfansporting  it  there*  auch  is  on  all  hands  its  reputed  introdqptioi^ 
i9to  Penua»  Saythia*  and  Tatary.  It  is  clear*  therefore*  that  this 
intfoduction  of  five  must  have  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  HKred 
fimn^  of  Bfdiu,  for,  had  these  been  known«  that  introduction  had 
been  useless.  It  is  also  equally  clear  ttiat  oivilizatiou  could  nQt 
bave  been  far  advanced  before  the  introduction  in  question  into 
those  regions*  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  from  the  fore- 
going the  correctness  of  the  assertions  in  the  JialmUiw  as  to  th^ 
auegesaion  of  religions*  whatever  we  think  of  the  authenticity  of 
4)e  book  itself;  namely*  that  the  Sabsaan  system  pfeceded  the 
woiahip  of  fire}  nor  can  we  understand  the  difficulty  of  Ibis  he^ 
lief,  nop  of  the  varieties  of  planetary  forms  amongst  different 
luilioos*.  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  strengthens  the  above  proposi- 
tiaii»  and  aeemsj  and  with  reasop,  unaccountable  to  its  impugners^ 

\\  is  but  fair  to  consider  that  the  true  worship  of  the  One  Qpd 
was  carried  by  the  descendants  of  Noah  wheresoever  they  went*  in 
the  East  or  West)  and  sinee  the  vulgar  mind  can  more  easily 
comprehend  the  xiMt  than  the  xn'MMe^  the  Starry  Host*  at  first 
regarded  as  the  mere  type  of  Deity*  set  outwardly  in  his  own 
heaven*  uroold*  in  no  very  long  period  of  increasing  religious  igno- 
rance* usurp  his  worship  in  that  very  beaveu.     Hence  S^h«ism  ia 

*  k2 
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the  iiaturftl  succefssor  bf  Theism  in  an  tfnenlightetied  age,  abd  the 
transition  to  it  in  the  first  instance  would  not  be  so  violent  as  to 
the  worship  of  any^  earthly  production  whatever.  This  pr6ees9y 
then,  is  so  consonant  to  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  We  can 
easily  conceive  it  occurring  separately  in  every  separate  nation  or 
community  of  the  human  race ;  and  hettce  the  adoration  of  stars* 
necessarili/  differs  in  form  amongst  them  all — a  fact  fft>m  ^icb* 
several  striking  inferences  may  be  deduced  ^ 

Ist.'  The  absence  of  intercourse  between  those  comhiunities. 

2d.  That  the  varieties  of  Sabeean /omrs  mark  the  numbef  €3ff 
those  original  communities. 

dd.  That  the  divpersion  of  the  hdnian  race  was,  Irs  affirmed  in 
the  Bible,  nearly  simultaneousy  and  while  they  still  posseissed  the 
worship  of  ^e  One  Go4,  after  tfie  building  of  Babel. 

4th.  And  consequent  on  the  foregoing,  that  thb  dispersion  pfb- 
bably  occurred,  as  stated^  shortly  after  th^  Flood,  before  tbcy  bad 
time  to  corrupt. 

5th.  That  the  dissimilarity  observed  between  the  P^tnari; 
Hindoo^  Chinese,  Arabian,  and  Phoenician  planetary  representa- 
tions establishes  as  many  distinct  corruptions.  - 

We  pause  a  moment  from  tiie  regular  course  of  dtsctis$iM  l6 
notice^  in  reference  to  supposed  planetary  systems,  that,  siiite^tfa'e 
theory  of  the  Dabistan  supports  that  of  the  Desatir,  we  are  in- 
clined to  regard  with  jealousy  the  decision  of  Erskinb  on  the 
latter,  the  language  6f  which  he  considers  factitious,  as  it  resem- 
bles no  other  in  existence;  and  grounds  this  suspicion  of  its 
genitineness  on  the  fact,  that  in  the  text  and  translation  no  names 
agree.  The  same  objection  wbuld  apply  to  some  ejcistin^  sped* 
mens  of  the  Zend-Awmta,  8lc. ;  and  the  use  of  epithets  in  the  Ea^ 
would  go  far  to  account  for  this:  but  that  a  whole  system  of 
words,  governed  by  grammatical  forms,  evincing  both  syntax  anil 
inflections,  should  not  be  a  language,  seems  a  proposition  bold 
enough  for  P^re  Hardbuin  himself.  Even  if  we  could  imagine 
an  author  writing  a  long  work,  without  the  possibility  of  its  being 
understood,  and  from  no  conjectural  motive  that  could  not  be 
attained  by  half  the  labour,  or  a  tenth  part  only,-^even  then  it 
would  require  no  ordinary  effort  to  believe  a  translator  entering 
into  the  same  spirit  as  his  original,  and  equally  without  a  motivd 
of  influence  or  gain.  **  Incredulity  is  the  modier  of  wisdomi"* — 
and  of  folly. 

After  adopting  the  light  of  the  Heavenly  Host  as  a  type  for  the 
Deityi  the  succession  was  easy  to  fire,  as  a  type  of  the  planets. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  natural  veneration  for  fire,  growing 
out  of  the  necessity  for  its  preservation,  since  all  who  knew  its 
uses  could  not  possess  the  skill  to  create  it,  which  the  recent  in- 
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veAtion  of  matchJ>axie8  alone  has  reodered  eaay^  wkeD  Lucifer 
performs. bis  fupctions^  by  the  aid  of  brinistoae^  ia  mystic  type  of 
the  fall  of  that  '<  Son  of  the  Morning."  This  veneration,  how- 
ever, vas  not  necessarily  toorslUp  in  the  first  instance;  the  Patago- 
.niat^^.^ye  learn^  believed  it  to  be  a  beast  at  first.  The  sacred  fire 
of  Horebf  and  the  terrestrial  exhalations  of  Karamaniaand  western 
Asiaj  might  reasonably  be  deemed  by  the  uninstructed  to  assimi- 
late  with  each  other,  as  they  (the  latter)  did  certainly  with  those  of 
the  East.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  too,  that,  excluding  Horeb, 
these  exhalations  generally  preserve  the  range  of  five  degrees — 
34  to  39— latitude  north.  Since,  then,  the  veneration  for  fire, 
traceable  in  the  Scriptures,  did  not  affect  the  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Most  High,  we  cannot  concede  that  it  must  at  once  have 
affected  the  Sabs^an  adoration  in  general,  though  it  gradually  dis* 
.placed  it  in  Persia  afterwards. 

We  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  hesitating  to  admit  the  foct  that 
the  Sabaean  idolatry  of  the  Dabistan  existed  before,  and  down  to 
the  time  of  Hoiisheng  at  least,  and  probably  later;  for  admitting 
Ferdoiisi's  statement  to  the  very  letter  as  a  fact,  and  not  a  poetical 
exaggeration^  still  Housheng,  in  establishuig  the  worship  oft  fire  on 
its  discovery f  did  not  destroy  immediately  the  Sabeean  system. 
Probably  he  could  not,  even  had  he  been  so  desirous,  have  done 
away  with  it  at  once  throughout  his  dominions ;  religions  are  not 
so  easily  yielded  to  the  will:  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
aimed  at  this,  and  therefore  the  adorations  of  the  stars,  and. of  fire, 
might  well  have  cp-existed  considerably  .beyond  his  reisn.  If, 
however,  we  regard,  as  we  have  a  riglit,  the  statement  of  JPerdousi 
as  a  mere  e;iaggeration  of  poetry  or  ignorance, — it  matters  not 
which,  and  he  has  abundance  of  both ;  since,  as  it  is  remarked  by  hin 
learned  editor,  Macan,  he  nudkes  Kbosru  receive  the  Zend^Jvosta, 
and  Zerdusht  himself  obtain  it  originally  from  heaven  120  years 
after;  whether,  therefore,  we  regard  tlie  poet's  statement  as  the 
error  of  ignorance,  or  of  intention,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  con* 
founded  the  preservation  of  fire  with  its  worship.  The  mere  quo- 
tation from  Macan  shows  that  there  were  two  epochs  of  venera- 
tion,  (to  use  a  middle  term  between  preservation  and  worship); 
and  there  ace  in  Ferdousi's  poem  a  vast  variety,  of  occasions 
where  he  contradicts  himself,  apparently  from  the  conflicting 
assertions  of  his  authorities.  One  such  we  shall,  ppint  out  pre- 
sently, as  it  relates  to  this  subject. 

In  the  mean  time  we  proceed  to  observe  that  the  extinction  of 
Sabaism  was  gradual  in  Persia,  particularly  towards  Chaldseaaad 
the  West,  when  the  early  enlightened  Hindoo-Tatar  race  repaid, 
as  we  have  noticed,  the  first  introduction  of  fire  amoagst  them,  by 
introducing  its  worship  into  Persia  with  their  owQ  c^ilization,  at 
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and  after  the  time  of  Tabmuraz.  The  inteml,  MIed  by  tbeir 
own  progress  ia  improTement^  between  the  reigfis  of  Housheng 
and  Tahoiuraz,  was  probably  long  \  for  we  tattnot  consent  with 
tlie  Persian  historians  to  receive  the  tatter  us  ^e  son  or  immediate 
successor  of  the  former,  any  more  than  Hoiliihen^  ds  the  grandson 
of  Kaiomurs,  but  consider  him  simply  ad  the  next  persotage 
whose  name  bad  descended  to  those  writers.  The  idea  df  any  ns^ 
giilar  dynasty  in  those  Ages,  and  in  an  uniettled  country,  is,  to  our 
thinkiogi  extravagant;  that  of  the  Pishiadidns,^  or  Just  Ones, 
particularly  so.  The  best  of  the  Easterns  consider  it  but  as  a 
succession,  and  their  imperfect  traditions  go  ht  to  Micate  ^  sns- 
picion  of  intervals  between  the  four  fiiHt  sovereigtis  jast  alluded 
to,  and  whose  memory  and  names  were  probably  preferred  as 
the  Just* 

The  idol  forms  of  the  reign  of  Tahmuraz  kliigiit  well  have  illu»- 
trated,  for  aught  we  can  see,  the  planetary  system  of  Sabaisfn,  even 
until  both  were  swept  away  by  the  followers  of  Zerdusht,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Magi,  about  nearly  500  years  B.  C.  To  their  into^ 
lerence  is  probably  due  the  non-existent^e  of  temples,  as  affirmed 
by  Herodotus,  writing  considerably  within  the  century,  and  in  alt 
likelihood  not  sixty  years  after  the  evient.  His  testimony  too  re- 
fers to  South-western  Persia  principally.  We  imaging;  at  least  it 
cannot  be  taken  of  the  North-west,  where  the  Magi,  lik^  the  rest 
of  mankind,  slandered  by  enemies,  and  far  less  intoleratit  than 
pretended,  spared  other  places  besides  £(  Shiz,  and  this  too  in 
Aderbigian,  the  seat  of  their  own  Azar-kosb.  Ther^,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  Arabian  historian,  Masoudi,  buildings  and  statues  re- 
mained, even  in  his  time,  bearing  representations  of  heaven  and 
earth;  of  stars,  animals,  8Cc.,  just  as  the  sacred  ceremonials  of 
their  own  Fire-worship  were  engraved  on  the  walls  Of  PerSepolis, 
Ispahan,  and  the  Royal  Tombs. 

It  is  search  likely,  in  truth,  that  Zerdusht  himself  would  view 
the  Sabseans  as  more  than  corrupters,  or  rather  exaggerators,  of  a 
delicate  tenet,  since  he  also  regarded  the  placets,  in  common  with 
fire,  as  symbols  of  the  Deity ;  and  whether  we  consider  his  opi- 
nion, as  given  by  Herodotus,  to  mean  that  Deity  did  not  ^ear  the 
body  of  man, — or  that  the  former  had  not,  like  the  latter,  any  defi- 
nite  form, — neither  interpretation  would  affect  Sabaism  more 
than  Pyrolatry. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  reconcile  Herodotus,  the  Dabistan, 
and  Perdousi,  without  any  material  violence  to  the  two  first.  We 
freely  take  also  the  evidence  of  the  last,  especially  where,  as  in 
the  Fire-worship  of  the  Deevs  of  Tahmuraz,  it  is  supported  by 
all  probability ;  but  not  in  the  case  of  Houshetig,  where  the  poet 
contradicts  it  and  himself;  for  neither  Hotlsfaeng  nor  Tafamurat 
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wbuM  hAve  abhorHed  the  hostile  Bhuhmiti  face  %i  Magi,  had  they 
themselves  held  that  creed ;  and  this  hatred  of  thte  Persians  for 
the  Fire-worshippers  descends  to  the  time  of  Gtisht^sp,  Wien  they 
themieites  excite  odium  amongst  their  neighbours  by  embracing 
it.  \Ve  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  source  of  his  error, 
DQt  it  was  natural;  for,  in  our  ignorance^  we  attribute  the  quali- 
ties that  we  know  to  persons  and  things  whose  properties  Are 
litiknown. 

The  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Magian  priests  has  been  a  fef-tilis 
thenre  of  reproach  with  their  far  less  tolerant  enemies  the  Arabs; 
and  this  prejudice  comes  down  to  the  existing  age,  in  disregard  of 
Esop's  fable  of  "  The  Man  and  the  Lion/'  and  of  Montesquieu's 
remark^  '*  Les  places  qui  donne  la  posterite  sont  sujettes,  comme  fei 
autres,  aux  caprices  de  la  fortune.  Malheur  i  la  reputation  dt 
tout  prince  opprimi  par  un  parti  qui  devient  le  dominant!'*  The 
Mage  has  not  been  more  fortunate,  and  the  outcry  against  him  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  by  one  not  usually  suspected  of  aversion  to 
any  religion  except  his  own — the  historian  Gibbon ;  who,  thinkings 
but  erroneously,  to  have  found  the  Pishdadian  ihonarchy  in  his 
Favourite  Medes,  blames  Newton  for  considering  them  Assyrians, 
and  proceeds  to  charge  the  learned  and  enlightened  followers  of 
Zoroaster,  strangiely  enough,  with  suppressing  a  whole  dynasty. 
*•  That  great  man,"  he  observes  of  rf ewton,  "  had  not  duly 
weighed  the  spirit  of  Persian  history ;  for  the  Magi,  the  sole  de- 
positories of  the  records,  acknowledged  none  as  monarchs  hut  the 
professors  of  their  own  religion;  while  Sabaism^  the  creed  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians,  was  most  inimical  to  theirs."(0  The  generally 
profound  historian  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  that  the  Per** 
sian  history  was  compiled  by  Ferdousi,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  labours  of  the  very  sect  he  has  thus  vilified,— in  great  measure 
ill  least.  His  own  appreciation  of  "  the  spirit  of  Persian  history'* 
was  of  necessity  imperfect,  as  obtained  only  through  the  refliected 
light  of  the  Arabs;  and  we  must  doubt  whether  the  Sabaean,  or 
any  other  system,  could  hare  been  more  inimical  than  the  Ma^ 
bommedan  to  the  Magi;  for  it  not  merely  covered  them  with 
obloquy,  as  the  blood-thirsty  adepts  of  a  detestable  science,  but 
acted  as  the  True  Believers  loved  to  act,  up  to  the  letter  of  their 
sibomination,  by  extirpating  them  wherever  they  were  to  be  founds 
and  at  length  spared  a  remnant  only  by  purchased  immunity! 
thns  debasing  their  creed,  despoiling  their  property,  devastating 
^eir  country,  defaming  their  memory^  destroying  their  bodies, 
and  dooming  their  souls  through  eternity ! 

Thfe  fact  quoted  by  Malcolm — (whose  Dissertation  on  the  Fire- 
worship,  by  evidencing  his  ignorance  of  Zend  and  Pehlivi  lays 
him  even  more  strongly  open  to  the  objection  urged  by  the  eru-^ 
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dite  Wahl  against  his  History) — the  fact,  howe?er«  ouoted  by 
hiniy  namelj,  that  throughout  *'  The  Arabian  Nigbu'  ^atertain* 
nients/'  the  Ghebers,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  are,  as  magiciaos,  tbt 
perpetrators  of  all  atrocity,  will  at  once  occur  to  every  reader.  It 
18  also  an  internal  and  irrefragable  evidence  that  that  celebrated 
collection  is,  like  its  assumed  continuation, "  The  Arabian  TaU^/' 
unquestionably  of  Arabian  manufacture,  (as  agreed  of  late  y ^ais 
by  those  learned  orientalists.  Von  Hammer  and  De  Sacy,)  iq 
opposition  to  their  formerly  supposed  Persian  fabrication,  whe* 
ther  their  original  sources  be  Indian  or  not«  The  case  ia  dif* 
ferent  with  stories  of  undoubted  native  iaveption,  fii|ch  ai  the 
Persian  tales  of  Petit  de  la  Croix,  which  do  not,  to  the  best  oC 
our  recollection  at  least,  contain  these  oKTeusive  allusions. to  the 
faith  of  their  ancestors.  The  abhorrence  of  the  Arabs,  for  the 
Ghebers,  already  alluded  to  as  the  cause  of  their  intolerance  and 
oppression  towards  the  vanquished,  took  its  rise  indubitably  in 
the  feelings  of  Mohammed  himself.  .  We  are  not  aware  that  what 
seems  a  very  probable  cause,  has  ever  been  assigned  amongst  the 
motives  of  the  prophet's  and  his  chief  followers' hatred,  and  this  ia 
— the  dread  lest,  in  the  Persian  religion  and  literature,  his  vutariet 
might  one  day  detect  much  of  the  groundwork  of  his  new  revela^ 
tiou;  for  there  is  no  vindictiveness  like  that  of  fear,  and  henc^  tfa« 
distinction  drawn  between  the  Msigians  and  the  professors  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  faith.  For,  while  on  the  two  latter  bis  ovi/n 
was  declaredly  founded,  their  codes  of  belief  being  obviously  at 
hand,  and  their  numerous  denominations  worth  conciliating,  dis? 
tance  and  difference  of  language  alike'  operated  to  lessen  tbe 
qhances  of  detection  and  prosely  tism  from  the  openly  repudiated 
creed  and  disciples  of  Zerdusht* 

Other  and  worse  instances  of  Arabian  intolerance,  for  they  re- 
fer, not  to  religion,  but  literature,  may  be, adduced;  and  oae  ia 
found  in  the  fate  of  the  work  before  us.  The  Fables  of  Bidp^i^ 
brought  into  Persia  by  Noushirvan's  order,  and  the  History  of 
Persia,  compiled  under  Yezdegird,  were  laid  before  the  fanatical 
Omar,  and  exposed.by  him  to  destruction^  so  soon  as,  by  a  partial 
translation  from  their  Pehlii%  he  discovered  that  they  were  Ijt^ 
rary,  not  religious.  "  The  Loves  of  Wamik  and  Asra^'wasiq 
like  manner  laid  before  Abdallah  ben  Tahir,  the  Goveroor  of 
Khorassan  under  the  Caliphs,  of  the  House  of  Abba^.  Tbiit 
bigoted  functionary  followed  the  example  set  by  the  igYK>rayDt 
zeal  of  the  Alexandrine  Destrpyer.  "  We  read,"  said  he,  "  oi^ly 
the  Koran  and  the  prophetic  traditions.  This  book,  as  the  work 
of  the  Magi,  can  be  but  abomination."  He  directed  it  therefore 
to  be  thrown  into  the  water,  as  an  additional  mockery  of  their  jre* 
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ligious  tenets;  and  issued  an  order,  condemDing  all  the  books  of 
the  Magi  to  the  flames  they  so  highly  reverenced. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations^  therefore,  we  are  disposed 
to  infer — 

Ist  That  fire,  though  reverenced  in  Assyria  and  Western  Asia* 
was  there  always  held  subordinate  and  instrumental  to  a.  higher 
worship. 

£d.  That,  in  its  communication  eastward,  its  estimation  ad- 
vanced as  its  distance  increased  from  the  original  seat  of  mankind 
and  religion. 

5d.  That  the  discovery  of  the  exhalations  (of  Baktt,&c.)  raised 
estimation  into  worship  in  Eastern  Asia,  but  not  in  the  West, 
from  the  causes  assigned. 

4th.  That  this  worship  originated  and  spread  with  the  Hindoo- 
Tatar  race  through  ages,  as  evinced  in  the  excavations  of  Eler 
phaota,  and  elsewhere;  and  the  pilgrimage  of  Hindoos,  even  down 
to  this  time,  to  Baku,  which  they  consider  its  original  source; 
and  Meru,  the  seat  of  heaven. 

5th.  That  the  Hindoo-Tatars,  or  Brahmin  Deevs,  brought 
it  into  Persia  in  the  reign  of  Tahmuraz  from  Balkh  and 
Mem. 

6th.  That  the  Persians  were  Sabaeans  till  the  time  of  Tahmu- 
raz; and  Fire-worship  did  not  displace  Sabaism  entirely  till  very 
long  afterwards. 

7th.  That  Zerdusht  first  established  the  pure  Fire-worship 
from  Bactria,  and  retained  the  symbol?  of  Sabaism,  tbouga 
rgecting  its  corruption. 

8th.  That  the  Magi,  therefore,  were  not  so  intolerant  as  repre- 
sented to  Sabaism,  since  they  admitted  its  symbols,  with  tueir 
own. 

9tfa.  That  the  Arabs,  who  decried  the  Magi,  were  far  more 
intolerant,  since  they  extirpated  literature  as  well  as  religion, 
and  are  consequently  not  to  be  relied  upon  implicitly  in  their  cha- 
racter of  the  Magi. 

10th  and  finally.  That  the  statement  of  the  Dabistan,  as  to 
the  progressive  order  of  the  Persian  religions  being  probable  in 
itself,  and  consonant  to  evidence,  that  work,  whatever  its  age,  is 
derived  from  authentic  sources. 

We  must  turn  once  more  from  the  more  immediate  object  at 
the  head  of  our  review  to  offer  to  the  reader  some  considerations 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  must  therefore  be  par- 
doned for  introducing  them  here. 

The  Persian  and  Western  accounts,  that  represent  Howsheng 
or  Prometheus,  i.  e.  MagOg,  communicating  the  use  of  fire  to 
Eastern  Asia,  are  important  as  confirming  each  other  by  their 
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dgreenient^  and  consequenfly  enabling  us  to  look  with  confMeiice 
on  the  narrative  trbicfa  proeeedft  to  relate  the  connection  of 
Houibeng  and  Tahmufaz  t^ith  the  Btafaniin  Deet s.     When  we 
find  the  latter  imparting  their  letters  and  language  to  the  con- 
ijuerors^  and  find  that  tfa^  termd  of  that  Magian  system  are  Zend, 
we  are  at  little  Ibss  for  the  original  vanished  tongues  of  the  East, 
since  it  could  have  been  but  one ;  and^  of  the  ascendiog  cha&i, 
that  one  wanting  link  mtist  Utidotibtedly  have  connected  the 
Trans-Caspians  with  the  e^Hiest  inhabitants  of  Assyria.    Tliat 
this  Magian  language  was  Zend  *  is  surely  no  forced  hypothesis, 
since  fi-om  thosb  Brahmins,  seated  in  Battriiai,  we  long  after  find 
Zoroaster  bringing  the  same  religious  system,  and  employing 
their  Zend t  terms  for  it:  a  fact  which  no  scholar  can  doubt. 
And  since  the  Zend  is  thus  clearly  proved  to  have  been  of  Brah- 
min usage,  and  since  so  large  a  proportioti  of  it  is  traceable  in  tire 
Sanscrit,  are  we  to  believe  henceforth  that  the  perfect  birth  of 
Minierva  is  the  myth  that  enshrines  for  posterity  the  first  spring 
of  that  art*embodied  tongue  from  the  brain  of  die  Brahmin  Jove  f 
^Thlt  Qreeks  might  so  have  expressed  it,  and  we  may  even  receive 
it  as  such  :  but  neither  the  goddess,  nor  the  language,  could  have 
sprung  from  an  empty  scull :  and  what,  as  concerns  the  latter, 
could  have  been  the  source  of  its  formation,  but  a  tongue  con- 
fessedly as  old«  so  nearly  cognate,  and  so  much  more  irregular  t 
to  say  nothmg  of  its  superior  vocality,  which  half  connects  it  with 
Ae  Celtic,  and  remains  to  this  hour  in  its  genuine  offspring,  the 
Greek.    The  eUsroh  of  superfluous  vowels,  and  regulation   of 
grammatical  forms,  are  produced  by  the  niecessities  of  a  quick- 
ened communication,  and  by  the  progress  of  art.    They  are  both 
improvements ;  atid  improvements  require  the  poitulatuM  of  a 
previous  and  inferior  state.     Such  is  supplied  by  the  category  of 
the  Zend ;  and  shall  w<e  reject  this,  to  embrace  a  cloud  ? 

The  passage  of  the  Zend  (in  Whose  proper  name,  Azieante,  th^ 
curious  may  discover  the  etymon  of  Asia,  and  of  tnd  also) 
could  not  have  been  more  diflScult  into  Greece  than  that  of  the 
Sanscrit,  and  probably  greatly  affected  the  Celtic  portion  of  the 
former;  which  portion  seems  derived  from  the  wandering  pirates, 
or  Pelasgians  of  the  general  West,  if  we  may  include  in  that  term 
the  western  coast  of  Syria  to  Egypt ;  br  else  from  the  conquests 

*  See  Grotefetid  oneuneUbrm  inscriptions*  one  of  which  is  Zend,  as  be  afirmsw  The 
discovery,  however,  as  De  Sacy  remarks,  is  not  jret  completed. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  Zerdasht  did  not  change  the  ancient  t^rms  ;  so  that  those  be 
lirought  fr6m  Bactr&a  were  yerdieal  with  the  existing  langaage  of  that  patt  of  Penia  \ 

(Adtrbigian)  peopled  by  tlie  Deevs  of  Tahmuras.     This  is  demonstration.    If  \ 

Zoroaster  haA  first  introdDced  the  Zend  (a  foreign  tongue)  he  could  not  hare  conTerted 
the  Pernans,  for  tbey  would  aot  have  understood  htm,  or  It. 
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tff  the  Tbnreklt  or  AftHymn  Mart.  iThn  Assyrian,  conqueror^ 
Tlittm»|  may  be  connected  with  Thrace^  not  only  by  the  fish- 
bended  (tratw-marine)  race,  tonquered  by  the  Persian  king,  tvbo^ 
with  Ib^  Chaldean  or  As^rian  ititerfix  of  m,  becomes  Thamuras  : 
bat  alM  by  tb^  P^lasgic  and  Etrurian  t6nfuftion  and  omission  of  the 
k  Mi  ih :  (ft>r  whMi)  ^^Mi  the/and  v,  they  botb»  at  first,  used  a 
single  character  :)  since  the  substitution  or  elision  of  the  aspirate 
WouM  thus  ^ift  the  etymon  of  the  Oteek  Are$,  and  the  Latin 
Matif  frofh  the  A^ymn  and  Perstan  names  itspectively.  All 
^  Mtribntes  of  the  tonqueror  and  king  correspond  with  those  of 
tN  gtHi.  We  find  l^hmuraz,  too,  in  Ferdousi^  assembling  the 
a^ge^i  or  Gbaldeans>  of  bis  empire.  His  clay  idols  are  Tuscan, 
«nd  Ittdii^n  also ;  and  bis  Thracian  conquests  explain  the  fame  of 
the  BthiopiansS  brought  to  Greece;  as  befbre,  by  Nimrod,  to 
Ascrffiift;  The  Celttc  portion  Of  the  Latin^  we  ophie,  might 
resdit  frt)m  tb«  visits  of  early  and  bolder  Phcenkians;  but  the 
gtift^rat  speech  is  prm^ed  by  JUkel  to  hare  belonged  to  the  great 
TentoAie  and  Gothic  families.  It  is  singular  how  many  of  his 
di^vatiofts  find  their  root  in  the  Zend,  though  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor hftl  not  traced  them  beyond  the  above-mentioned  languages. 
To  say  nothing  of  goume  or  homo,  the  Eastern  Earth-bom,  his 
ekri,  ot  honour,  is  we  Zend  egre;  powerful,  excelling,  egregius: 
hi*  Dfsn,  the  Zend  Dm,  or  law>  While  we  express  our  deliberate 
c<$nvittion  that  the  Zend  and  the  Greek  languages  are  nearly 
id^tical  in  their  origiu,  we  must  cordially  agree  in  the  general 
proj^sitioti  of  the  learned  Berlin  Professor,  that  the  Latin  is 
from  the  root  of  the  Oolhic  and  Teutonic,  but  enrly  separated. 
But  we  must  add  out  belief,  that  the  Zend  is  the  parent  of  the 
GofMc;  and,  misted  with  Celtic,  oftbe  Teutonic  also.  The  Western 
^appears  to  hate  superseded  the  aspirated  5  of  the  ancient  East, 
every  where  indeed;  tot  the  unknown  Eleusinian  words,  canx 
and  pax,  are  but  contractions  of  this  kind :  the  latter,  of  the  at- 
tribute hacsha  of  the  Om,  or  Deity ;  the  Brahmin  Aum  ;  never 
fjronoiinced  but  with  retefi&nce,  like  "  *e  dreaded  name  of  Demi- 
gctrgoA,''  slnd  itself,  to  ail  appearance,  but  the  Indian  mode  of 
)m>noun«ing,  Anhouma :  the  anima,  or  soul  of  the  world ;  the 
Btf/mmielof  the  Templars  and  Syrians;  and  ever  the  stumbling- 
block  of  tb«f  Soofiees  and  their  ancient  Indian  prototypes.  We 
may  bete  observe,  that  this  *'  secret  of  the  real  nature  of  creation," 
the  probable  Hermesian  basis  of  the  Western  mysteries,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with,  though  it  doubtless  arose  from,  the  Biblical 
"  Spirit  of  God."  Ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to  pervert  or  per- 
sonify the  term.  It  is  the  '*  Mighty  Wind"  of  some  Hebrew 
Ifffitektors ;  aiid,  borrowed  with  the  cosmogony  in  the  East^  has 
made  sad  confusion  there :  personified,  produced,  and  creating, 
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but  iu  every  case  a  doctrine  of  no  accidental  resemblance.  Thus 
the  Brimk  of  Uindoostani  mythocT  is  the  Bahman,  or  intelligmcf^^ 
created  by  God  and  creating  all  ehe,  of  the  DemUr  itmtati<m  ; 
and  the  Ohnover,  or  word,  prodnced  by  Ormuzd,  creating  liea- 
yen,  earth,  and  all  else,  in  the  Zend^Avosta:  and  now  the.^Ayo^^. 
now  the  assnmed  name  of  Deity,  the  rKTj  itself  of  the  Zoroas- 
triau  creed. 

We  shall  take  but  one  more  instancy  of  this  final  from  the' 
Etrurian  terms  of  the  learned  Professor,  all  which  he  sl^ws  to  ht 
Gothic ;  and  it  is  the  word  Arutpex,  from  Adrspaker,  or  th^ 
Eagle^pyet.    It  is  clearly,  however,  the  Zend  nam^  for  an  eagle,  ~ 
as  preserved  in  Mazanderen  to  this  day,  and  sufficiently  familiar' 
to  Europe  in  tlie  Lake  Aral,  or  of  Eagles.    The  last  s^^lWe  b 
remarkable  as  the  mode  of  forming  a  substantive  from  a  verb; 
and  this  answering  to  the  apeetare  of  the  Latins.     Another  pjtoot 
.of  the  Etruscan  link,  is  the  infinitive  iduare — whence  the yiduiii 
of  the  Latins ;  and  while  the  F  was  represented  by  four  dtflferent 
characters  *  in  the  Etrarian  and  some  Pelasgian  alphabets,  whicll 
same  letters  supplied  the  J?,  H,  TA,  and  PA,  it  is  idle,  we  sub- 
mit, to  talk  of  the  utter  uninterckangeability  of  certain  consonants 
in  unrefined  languages. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  our  comprehension,  to  ascerfoin  the 
precise  state  of  refinement  or  unrefinement  necessary  for  obviat- 
ing the  interchange  of  letters.     Loose  and  mdefinite  as  we  $ver 
find  the  etymology  of  mere  sounds,  we  are  required  by  sonie 
Orientalists  to  give  them  a  certain  weight  by  believing  diat  the 
rudest  barbarians  in  the  earliest  ages,  thou^  themselves  ignprani;. 
of  letters,  yet  preserved  the  distinctions  of  settled  speech,  and  the* 
niceties  of  radical  characters,  amidst  the  completest  ignorance  of*] 
their  existence:  and  that  this,  too,  occurred  in  the  East,  whife  it'* 
has  been  found  impracticable  in  the  enlightened  West.    Give  any ' 
acquaintance  the  correct  sound  of  Lord  Byron's  poetical  hero» ; 
and  see  if  his  utmost  effort  does  not  approach  nearer  the  Nor- 
thumberland burr  than  the  Arabian  pectoral,  which  last  is  written 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  Dfour;  by  some,  Yoor;  by  others,  Yiroor  /  while 
others  again  do  not  hesitate  to  bring  that  tinamiable  personage 
into  rekitionahip  with  a  noble  English  family ;  affirming,  and  with 
truth,  that  the  poet  himself  invariably  rhymes  his  designation  wltK . 
hour  and  bower.    Where,  we  should  like  to  know,  are  the  impai-'* 
sable  bounds  between— not  merely  letters  of  the  same  organ,  for  * 


*  Dr.  Wall  might  well  lave  been  lurprisedattlie/Mir  9nniif»  H^HtfMv,Aii4 « 
in  Egyptian  (/)'  or  G reek.   Tlie  Oreek  substituted  tlie  O  for  the  Hebrew  ghain,  as  did  the 
Fhanleiaiifl,  wfao  pionognced  it  M  tml  SStf&d  ou,  from  the  Sjri^  O ;  the  guttond  } 
refened  to  x>  whjcb  dMWfd*  tsv«.if 


.iIiol  MMind.  ug  ia  Greek,  tM  Tarkish  gm  • 
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the;  are  confessedly  iotercbangeable — but  the  fair  gramniaticaV 
afmr  of  labials,  dentals,  palatines^  and  aspirates^  amongst  nations 
of  the  £last  or  West^  in  ancient  and  modem  times  i  W^  need  but 
glance  over  the  alphabet  and  give  a  few  specimens  at  random. 
The  Russian,  and  Spaniard  confound  B  with  V;  the  Chinese 
often  with  M ;  the  Pelasgian  occasionally,  like  the  Mohawk, 
omitted  it  altqgether.  The  C  soft  was  the  Coptic,  Etrurian,  and 
Russian  S;  sometimes  Z.  The  German  confounds  the  D  with^ 
T.    The  Persian  gives  the  long  E  the  sound  of  Y.    The  Pelas- 

S'an  and  ^trurian  confounded  F  with  F«  H  and  Tk;  and  the 
om^n^  till  Claudius,  was  ^orant  of  its  use.  The  Persian,  &c. 
knows  the  soft  G  but  as  J;  the  Russian  aspirates  the  hard  as  //, 
thq  Spaniard  as  Hi ;  it  is  often  the  Arab  Kf  and  Turkish  gut- 
tural. .  Th^  Englishman  sowds  or  omits  the  J?,  which  is  an  aspi* 
rate^  breathing  in  Greek ;  Ch  and  J?m  Hebrew;  «id  an  i  in 
Portuguese,  1  is  only  English  and  Cingalese;  The  J  is  the 
Sjpanish  tihota;  the  French  Zha.  The  JT.or  C  hard  is  the  Telinga 
2j  the  Etrurian,,  as  well  as  French,  G;  and  Gallic  and  Arabic 
also.  L  is  the  Portuguese,  Sanscrit,  and  Telinga  i2.  The  English 
and  Italian  LI  differ  widely  from  each  other  and  (he  Spanish,  ^^ich 
holds  a  niiddle  place  between  tl^e  French  liquid  and  the -Welsh; 
which  last  sounds  CI,  or  Fl,  and  ThL    M  is  unknown  to  the  Iro- 

Soois ;  and  it  and  iVare  passed  over  by  the  Hiadoov  The  short  O  ia 
ie  Greek>  Phoenician|  Coptic,  and  Zend  subititttte  for  the  guttural 
giain,  so  happily  denned  for  human  pronunciation  as  the  /'dot 
vUuU  matfem  clamantUJ'  The  P  is  B  in  Arabia  and  Germany. 
Tfie  gurgling  of  the  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit  Q  is  faintly  preserved 
la  our  C&,  and  lost  altogether  in  the  Greeian  ChL  The  A,  so 
piionuoent  in  Italian  s])eech,  is  unpronounceable  by  many  organs, 
aiid  suppUed  by  W:  it  is  the  Zend  and  Chinese  L :  a  liquid  in 
English  ;  a  vowel-  ia  Sanscrit  and  Cingalese,  The  hissing  j9in 
English  is  frequendy  5/i,  or  even  2^ ;  and  is  the  Z  of  the  Germans 
and  Portuguese.  The  T  varies  in  Sanscrit  and  Eastern  dialects, 
through  every  sound  from  D  to  S,  The  Enslish  V  is  the  Etrus- 
can  and  Teutonic  J^^  the  Greek  and  Saxon  U.  The  Arabian  W 
la  Fand  Oloiu;,  as  it  happens;  a  doubtful  sound  in  German, and 
omitted  by  the  Litius,  who  substituted  A,  and  the  French,  U.  The 
X  is  the  Phoenician  and  Ense  Sh.  F  b  the  Persian  long  E,  the 
English  short  £  and  long  1 ;  and  Z  is  varied  by  Peraians  and  Arabs 
even  to  Dg,  while  it  formed  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  Ts,  which 
is  also  Gtennan.  The  sound  of  3^  in  English  is  peculiar,  unap- 
preacfaed  by  the  two  Sanscrit  varieties,  or  the  Greek  9;  and  the 

^  This  aspintjoa  becomes  fibtbuit  wmetiiiift :  at  tiM  Sirediili  kfgrta  U  terdut 
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nesirest  ^pproxipnatiofi  is  the  Romaic  D;  whik  the  Qiald^e  ^ 
vas  the  Hebrew  H^  the  Greek  Ss^wA  the  Etrurian  F^  The $^ 
of  Germany  is  the  English  Sh^  the  French  CA  and  Putqh  jS^  The 
Russian  Sch  and  <Scii^«;i  though  the  same  MteVt  diffei?  in  acwid  bom 
the  Coptic  and  ^^epd  repreaentatives.  The  {lurppem  yovf^Iaar^ 
either  oi^itted  and  co«fonnded*  or  chang^  to  consonantii  ip  imiv 
Oriental  tonguea.  Yet,  with  all  th^,  ^nd  ten  times.  I^bis  Qi^fiir 
sioni  for  we  have  carefully  abstained  from  Chinese  illuatiicitiei^  W4 
are  seriously  asked  to  reject  a$90fmnts^  and  believe  in  the.  fixed 
incorruptibility  of  radicais,  in  former  t^pea,  t^  well  m  the  yyreqwt^ 
Vowels  are  the  distinguishing  iQ^rk  of  European  ^peephi  m  e^oiH 
sonants  of  the  Asiatic ;  yets  while  the  teat  of  o^r  ^pplicttmii  •# 
above,  fully  bears  out  the  jest  of  Voltaife,  ^  that  ^  ^^fiM|l<W 
vowels  are  nothing^  and  copsoji^nta  next  to  poidiipg/'  are  w«  Id 
prefer  the  4ici0  9(  ^  philologist  to  the  fleets  of  o^r  ^p^iesiff^l 
or  sh^ll  we  not  rather  be  contented  to  restriQt  ai^d  receivf^  e^mot 
log^s  only  in  the  cases  where  they  cfti^  ba  supported  by  histmeal 
or  other  evidence  i  With  these  in  corroh^vation,.  wo  will  vfpiiirf 
to  affirm  it  Uttlef  less  ridiculous  to  deny  all  asspiwitid  deiivatioim 
than  it  is  to  receive  the  purest  derivations  without  i^ny  thH>g  Uk 
authenticate  themj  as  regard?  hntor^  not  w>fdi>, 

Xn  reviewing  w\k^t  we  have  written  on  the  theory  of  langn^giw 
it  behoves  us  to  gunrd  carefully  against,  the  possibility  of  m|)« 
misunderstanding  on  ft  sutyect  where  unfortunate^  we  h%ve  lit^. 
beypnd  theory  or  conjecture.  We  are  fur  fro^i  coufoundiqg  thu 
formation  of  characters  with  that  of  languages  in  any  ease«  f^ 
the  fcMFO^  ipvst  necessarily  have  been  far  more  fs^uent  tl^in  ^e 
latter^  as  well  as  subsei|uent  iq  point  of  time%  Even  where  alph%i 
bets  existedj  the  m^ority  were  iguorant  of  them :  and  Sitrjigf^n^ 
carrying  away  the  langMage*  w<M>ld  leav^  ^eir  deacendanta  \fi  90« 
cover,  or  invent^  fresh  characters.  With  regard  to  theset  hl0  W« 
have  but  three,  or  at  utoiost  four,'^  that  can  be  deenyid  un^ iie9« 
tionably  origin^).  The  Chinese  is  evidently  ideographic  or  aip< 
bitrary-hieroglyphic :  the  most  ancient  inscription  found  besuri^g^ 
no  resemblance  to  any  known  forfns,  oonseque^tly  ^c^t  picturnU 
with  the  ei^cepti^  of  (wo  that  resemble  serpents;  and  these,  oyr. 
their  properties,  are,  in  all  likelihood,  referred  to.  Thifi  proctp^ 
of  inventKm  therefore  is  mentialh^  different  from  the  old^  pi<^ 
torial  Egypti^p,  and  no  co^necticM^  cai|  exist  h^tweeii  (he  Iwoi 
Even  the  Chipea?  Uues,  {i^rfect  and  imperfecl^  «re  dialect  (ptm 
the  Egyptian  representation  of  the  gendern;  and  aria^  f^mk  % 
tolal^y  distinct  cpmhinatipn  of  ideaiS  s       "    ■  the  upper  hw^^ 

masculine,  and  perfect ;  the  lower,  or  imperfect,  feminme. 
• — . —  ■   '■       ...       ■  ■    ■     ,  .      .  ...  ■ .  .^^  - 

*  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Ogham,  and  Syriac. 
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The  difference  is  esaepti^l  wbers  the  tva  ijst^ms  seem  nearest 
to  approximation ;  since  the  Chinese  ideographic^  even  wbeii  em<* 
ployed  phopetically,  as  for  proper  names,  and  ihen  encircled  with 
a  cartouche  always  represents  the  whole  syllable  and  pever  a  Dnera. 
portion^  or  letter,  like  the  Egyptian :  while  the  Japanese,  who 
borrowed  the  Chinese  characters,  use  then^  with  their  own  syltabiQ 
signs  iptermixedj  phonetically  and  f^mbolically,  like  the  £gyp-. 
tians«  |t  is  repiarkable  also  that  whereyer  hieroglyphics  have 
been  known  to  be  invented  the  atten^pt  to  supersede  them  altoge- 
ther has  proved  ineffectual!  so  long  as  the  system  (of  governmentjt 
itsflf  existed.  The  rude  attempt  whioh»  Mk^  the  Oghaai>  seeks 
by  a  kind  pf  qumerical  process  to  distinguish  the  successive 
characters,  or  sounds,  is  also  essentially  distinct  frofn  either  of  the. 
fore|oin^;  and  seems,  hy  its  barbarity,  to  claim  the  praise  of 
original  iqveqtion  also.  This  numerical  process  argues  Its  inven* 
tion  at  a  period  when  the  very  principle  of  alphabetic  characters 
was  rud^  and  unknown ;  and  consequently,  when  the  vulgar  were 
igporant  of  letters.  It  may  however  baye  been  subsequently  bor* 
fQwed  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy,  which  was  clearly  superfluous 
at  whatever  time  it  was  inveuted.  For  the  subsequent  alphabets 
it  cap  scarcely  admit  9  doubt  that  they  are  all>  meyre  or  lesa  du. 
rectly,  de/ived  from  one  common  source,  however  modified  after-, 
wards.  The  i^hyssioian  can  form  nc^  eseeption,  since  it  proceeds 
u|^9n  a  cMr  and  definite  system,  in  its  conjunction  of  vowels. 
With  the  several  consonants,  which  is  more  regular  even  than  the 
Sanscrit,  and  seems  an  improvement  upon  it  There  appears  no 
reason  for  imagining  that  this  syllabic  combination  is  the  same  aa 
tb^  routed  Syri^c  original  invention  previous  to  the  first  Alpha^^ 
bet;  n^poely,  of  chaF«|cters  for  $yttablU;  and  which  was  reduced 
by  the  PhsBuipi^ns  to  cb^raeUrs  for  kttera  afterwards.  The  ob^. 
ject  of  science  is  to  simplify,  arrange,  and  combine:  but  this 
CQtf(^m$tiQn  is,  widely  distinct  from  the  casnfiUcuiion  of  undigested 
design :  and  this  last  is  assuredly  not  the  attribute  of  the  Aby»« 
sinifin.  On  (he  other  hs^nd  its  rejection  of  the  vowel  a  for  its 
first  letter  is  a  rejection  of  the  first  sound  ^^^cording  to  nature,  in^ 
preference  for  an  artificial  system*  If  the  Chaldaic  he  indeed- 
denved  from  the  Syriac,  ^  the  oldest  character  (which  last  we 
must  fioubt)  it  is  itself  the  parent  of  a  mxmerous  family.  If 
T^Ut  wf|a  the  inventor  of  the  Atphabet^  it  is  impesssible  to.  con*. 
sider  it  any  one  of  those  handed  down  to  ps  as  Pbcenician  i  and 
which,  resembling  the  Greek,  Pelasgian,  and  Etruriap,  was  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  the  Chaldaic  or  Hebrew.  This  W  seems 
in  truth  the  prototype  of  the  Egyptian,  though  tbe^  latter  was 
considerajbly  enlarged  afterwards :  and  here  occurs  a  question 
upon  a  point  of  time.     For  if  the  Jews  quitted  Egypt  bejoMe  the. 
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Egyptian  characters  exceeded  their  own  wants,  we  may  conclude 
that  they  probably  learned  the  characters  of  the  Egyotians ;  but 
if  the  E^ptian  letters  were  etll  formed  before  the  Exodus,  the 
Jews  could  not  have  borrowed  a  portion  only.  If  the  former 
supposition  turns  out  correct,*  we  can  understand  the  silence  of 
Moses  on  the  invention  of  writing :  for  though  himself,  in  this 
case,  the  probable  channel  of  the  acquisition,  he  would  scarcely 
seek  to  remind  the  Jews  that  they  owed  it  to  their  oppressors. 
Hence  too  we  can  conceive  the  Providence  that  brings  good  out 
of  evil,  making  use  of  natural  means  for  the  improvement  of  its 
chosen  people,  instead  of  "  an  unrecorded  miracle,**  in  the  tables 
of  Sinai :  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Moses  was,  the  second  time, 
directed  to  write  them  himself,  as  Dr.  Wall  has  justly  pointed 
out.  We  regret  that  this  is  almost  the  only  point  on  which  we  can 
agree  with  that  learned  writer.  It  is  most  probable  on  the  whole 
that  the  Jews  acquired  their  written  characters  through  the  Egyp- 
tians from  Phcenicia ;  and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  insensibly ; 
or  else  we  may  presume  it  would  have  been  recorded.  Not  im- 
possibly, the  letters  of  Cadmus  were  Egyptian  improvements  of 
the  Old  Syro*Phoenician  forms  of  Taut.  Let  us  here  observe 
that  the  invention  of  letters  850  years  before  Cadmus  would  give 
ample  time  for  any  reasonable  decree  of  antiquity  to  Job.  If 
the  tablet  of  Bellerophon  were  hieroglyphics,  and  the  tale  no 
fablci  could  Greeks  understand  them  i  Plato  confounds  the 
Egyptian  Thoor  with  Taut,  the  Phoenician.  The  sixteen  original, 
or  oldest,  Greek  characters,  are  evidently,  as  before  observed, 
corruptions  of  the  Chaldee,  and  common  to  the  Phoenician,  Pe- 
Ia8gian,t  and  Etrurian,  races.  The  second  of  these  names  pro- 
bably, however,  in  our  opinion,  includes  the  whole  class  of  piradcal 
wanderers  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  does  not  refer  to  any  one 
nation  in  particular. 

We  must  call  the  reader^s  attention  to  two  striking  facts  con- 
nected with  written  characters.  One  is,  that  the  Egyptian  alpha- 
bet, as  given  by  Tattaro,  includes,  besides  those  referred  to,  forms 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sclavonic,  Russian,  and  Gothic,  as 
well  as  the  Zend  also.  The  other,  that  the  Western  alphabets 
are  generally  contradistinguished  from  those  of  the  East,  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  former  appearing  calculated  for  inscription ; 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  for  communication :  a  fact  that  seems 

*  Tb6  iigbi  of  lirael  from  Egypt,  tiiil  the  arrifsl  of  Cadmuf  in  GreMc*  we,  bj 
MNue,  held  •jscfaroDoot,  i.  e.  1491  9*  o. 

t  A  Mohawk  or  Iroquoii  alphabet,  ljSn|  before  ui,  !■  deficient,  like  lome  of  the 
Pelaiffiaa,  in  (be  B»  F,  P,  V,  X,  and  £  It  hai  hot  Bizteen  cbaraclers :  compare  tbit 
with  the  fifty  Cherokee ;  and  lecall  the  tbteen  Fdaigisu  and  forty-eight  Zend,  or  tlie 
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to  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  civiilization  in  the.  Eaat^  and  of 
enterprize  in  the  West.  .... 

Havingi  in  the  course  of  our  observations  on  the  Alphabet, 
been  led  incidentally  to  touch  on  the  Etrurian^  we  muHt  confess 
our  entire  dissent  from  the  opinion  ascribed  to  Professor  Muller, 
since  the  arguments  adduced  for  it  appear  to  us  to  lea,d  to  the. 
diametrically  opposite  conclusion.  ,  If  the  Greek  alphabet  never^ 
to' the  best  of  oiir' knowledge,  contained  at  one  time  all  the 
Etruscan  forms,  is  it  not  clearly  more  probable  that  this  was  der 
rived  rather  from  one  common  source  with  the  Greek,  than  from 
it?  These  Wanderers  vmA  Arc/iitecis  of  the.  Mediterranean  seenj 
to  have  had  something  in  common  with  the  ifandering  MasomM 
Mescico,  whose  TiiUecQS  seem  as  aflowaMy  derivable  from  Tur  or 
I^re  as  the  Thorseni  {THORAMtlNl),  and Tu^er  qtTuUco  of 
£urope.  ^  Although  the  Etruscan  gods  were  Gothic,  ^nd  th^t 
safe  criterion,  their  early  religion,  Oriental,  as  much  of  their  ii)an- 
ners  likewise,  it  was  largely  mingled  with  Syrian,  Italian,  Phoenir 
cian,  aiid  Egj^ptian  forms.  Their  Tartarus  was  Homer's  :  their 
meteorological  superstitions,  those  of  a  sea-farihg  race ;  their 
faint  wrecks  of  Phallic  worship,  Hermesian*;  some  of  whiejh^  sect, 
we  are  told,  fled  to  the  firontiers  of  India.  Their  want  of  science, 
however,  is  not  Egyptian ;  their  sculpture  not  more  cold*  nor 
more  finished,  than  much  that  we  see  in  the  East;  their  want  of 
the  sublime  was  '^  the  natural  conseauence  of  a  debased  and 
brntal  creed,  before  poetry  had  rescued  the  soul  from  its  thraldom,** 
and  such  are  the  Oriental.  Like  these  too,  their  gods  were  pro- 
duced and  destroyed,  the  transient  miiiisters  of  a  mightier  Prin- 
ciple, undefined  and  indefinable;  while  their  might  was  gloomy, 
as  tbe  Gothic  or  Teutonic  deities;  and  sohie  of  their  rites  wan- 
ton, as  diose  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  Their  language  is,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  a  link  between  the  Gothic  and  the 
Latin — in  great  measure  at  least :  and  the  remainder  was  pi:o- 
bably  formed  from  that  mixture  and  trituration  of  words  which 
we  find  everywhere  in  the  collisions  of  speech,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  tbe  sea-coasts.  If  we  are  discouraged  by  its  unvocalic 
words  and  Mexican  semblance,  yet  this  is  the  Oriental  f^rm,  and 
even  the  Egyptian ;  as  too  theit  teacher,  Tages.  And  if  the  cha- 
racters ai'e  European,  their  value  is  probably  Asiatic  ;  as  was  first 
suspected  of  their  language.  We  are  inclinecf  to  believe  that 
Mexitro  may  yet,  in  its  western  relics,  assist  us  16  some  portion  of 
this ;  but  not  to  the  degree  imagined  by  those  who  look  barely  at 
the  combbatioas  of  Etrunan  Jetters*  Of  tbe^  4a«t  Wa  feel  con- 
vinced the  powers  are  misunderstood  to  this  hour,  and  that  many 
of  the  characters  bear  a  value  widely  differing  fjroyi  tiie  Greek, 
'  from  which,  aa  we.liave  already  stated^:  we  cannot  therefore- tbiiik 
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tbem  derived  :  the  more,  as  it  appears  thej  possessed  some  (Aia« 
racters  never  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  whose  language  rejected 
many  Eastern  sounds,  familiar  to  the  Sanscrit^  and.  the  Coptic, 
the  Zend,  and  Sclavonic,  whose  characters  so  strangely  and  bo  per- 
fectly assimilated.  Of  the  influence  of  the  most  ancient  form  of 
the  latter  upon  the  Cehic  and  Gothic,  no  notice,  that  we  are  asrure 
of,  has  been  ever  taken :  and  it  has  even  been  often  overlooked 
that  the  Celtic  of  modern  times  must  have  widely  differed  from 
the  primal,  as  it  has  undergone  material  changes  in  the  ioterral, 
obvious  by  a  reference  to  its  verbal  terminations*  Of  its  origiaal 
shape  we  can  form  no  judgment,  unless  by  the  aid  of  the  Hebrew 
and  its  varieties :  but  this  is  of  the  less  consequence  as  regards 
grammatical  structure,  where  the  terms  of  primary  and  original 
necessity,  the  natural  radicak  of  domestic  mter-communication 
(that  mother  of  speech,  itself  the  mother  of  languages,)  are  one 
and  the  same.  Words  must  have  existed,  and  languages  been 
spoken,  before  the  grammarian  could  think  of  regulating  the  last 
by  defining  the  former :  whether,  as  in  the  Sanscrit,  by  stamping 
an  existing  basis  with  an  impress  so  uniformly  perfect  tbat  its 
character  could  not,  and  need  not,  change ;  or^  like  the  Arabic 
in  its  contrary  process,  that  admits  and  sanctions  by  regulating, 
instead  of  rejecting,  the  thousand  irregularities  of  dialects,  to 
produce  one  copious  and  universal  tongue ;  at  least  in  their  own 
land. 

The  improved  grammatical  arrangement  of  the  Arabic  over  the 
Hebrew,  no  less  than  its  copiousness,  argues  a  far  later  cultiva- 
tion; and  but  little  consideration  is  requisite  to  show  that  if  any 
one  language  be  divided  into  dialects,  these  last,  intermixed  wi^ 
the  respective  bordering  tongues  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  and 
adopting  at  different  periods  their  several  grammatical  forms,  in- 
fluenced partially  too  by  their  respective  neighbours,  would  soon 
come  to  differ  widely  from  their  common  parent  and  from  each 
other.  No  greater  change  than  is  thus  explainable  would  suffice 
to  reduce  the  Celtic  as  we  see  it,  in  its  mariced  difference  from 
other  cognate  tongues.  Time  and  intercourse  have  done  the  rest. 
Nor  can  we  in  the  least  divine  a  necessity  for  supposing  more 
than  the  three  great  divisions  of  language,  as  of  the  human  fiEuuily : 
the  Semitic,  preserving  the  original  speech ;  the  Arabic,  deseeoding 
with  Ham  ;  and  the  Zend,  or  Ionic,  spreading  with  the  wander- 
ings of  Japhet.  Whether  these  last,  or  the  Arabs,  as  their  own 
statement  avers,  were  the  first  possessors  of  peninsular  India, 
may  seem  to  wake  a  doubt.  We  ourselves  incline  to  the  former, 
but  must  notice  that  the  tendency  of  Hindostan  to  vocals  between 
the  consonants  reminds  us  forcibly,  in  contrast  with  other  Oriental 
languages,  of  the  distinction  of  the  Italian  from  the  Spaaisfa*  &c. 
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The  language  of  tbe  two  Hieroglyphic  races  we  have  endea- 
Toured  to  account  for  from  accident.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
these  ;  bat  mast  notice  that  India  possessed  one  of  the  three  oldest 
fdphabets,  if  we  may  believe  Ibn  Washih,  a  fair  Eastern  authority, 
who  assigns  tbe  two  others  to  Arabia  and  Maghrabi,  (the  lands  of 
Fire^  and  of  the  Moor,)  and  who,  in  his  enumeration  of  these 
two  as  civilised  countries,  is  supported  by  th^r  mention  in 
FerdoQst. 

The  Indians^  we  knoW;  claim  the  Egyptians  as  scholars;  an 
early  intercourse  doubtless  existed;  and  Indian  cattle,  &c.  are 
Bnquestionably  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  remains.  If  the  camel 
in  absewt  from  their  triumphs,  this  may  easily  arise  from  that 
animal  not  having  at  that  time  descended  from  Bactria  to  Hin- 
dostttn«  The  omission  of  the  camel  from  Egyptian  pictures  has 
been  repeatedly  noticed :  its  name,  in  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
«eems  to  reCer  to  its  value,  or  estimation.  But  it  was  probably 
not  a  native  of  Egypt  in  early  times,  and  is  omitted  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  her  domestic  animals  mentioned  by  Burkhaidt.  We 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  general  opinion  that  it  was  amongst 
Ae  gifts  of  Pharaoh  to  Abraham.  The  verse  in  Genesis  speaks 
"only  of  his  Bhoming  him  kindness ;  under  which  the  live  stock 
prospered  probably:  but  Abraham  was  more  likely  to  possess 
cfameb  than  Pharaoh :  he  catne  from  their  native  land ;  he  wanted 
them  for  his  journey ;  he  was  rich ;  and  reouired,  less  tbe  gifts, 
than  the  favourable  conduct,  of  the  king.  The  camel,  however, 
baa  been  found,  painted,  at  Luxor,  though  rare.  Thus  we  may 
safely  conclude  it  unknown  to  the  triumphs  of  Sesostris,  and  that 
these  extended  only  partially  into  Scythia*  This  invasion  is  unno- 
ticed by  Jews  and  Persians :  it  probably  therefore  occurred  during 
tbe  time  unknown  to  Ferdousi,  i.  e.  the  700  years  of  his  Giam- 
abid  dynasty.  Could  Giamshid's  overthrow,  and  his  death  100 
yean  after,  refer  to  tmo  invasions,  Egyptian  and  Assyrian? — 
andi  if  so,  die  flight  of  Giarashid  to  Chin  may  show  that  the 
first  invader  overran  even  Scythia.  If  not — Ferdousi's  East^Per- 
eian  annals  are  silent  on  this  Bactrian  exploit — and  yet  his  agree- 
nent  with  the  Mahabharata  supports  his  general  accuracy ;  an 
hypothesis  that  would  go  far  to  reconcile  the  tale  of  those  achieve- 
nems  with  the  reference  of  the  Priests  of  Darius,  and  account 
for  the  terras  of  pure  Egyptian  origin  observable  in  the  East ; 
■ueb,  we  would  point  out,  as  JRe,  with  the  aspirate,  and  the  ar^ 
ticle^  the  HaruSf  or  Sun,  indicative  of  splendour  or  royalty; 
md,  according  as  that  aspirate  is  suppressed  or  sounded,  the  £Uij 
of  the  Sanscrit,  the  Ahoeroe  of  the  Zend,  the  Armenian  Var, 
the  Pennan  fbr,  the  Etruscan  Var,  the  Rex  or  Resche  of  the 
Gothic,  and  the  Italian  R6:  itself^  in  all  probability^  only  the 

l2 
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application  of  the  CMdaic  *DMy  or  C/ryto  tbe  most  obmus  Md 
glorious  source  of  light-— PA^ouro^  tlie  Kisg^        • 

To  return  to  the  article  we  are  .<revic(wing3  the  tale  .of 
Wauiik  and  Asra  apfnears  to  have,  been  one  consequence 
of  the  patronage  bestou'ed  upon  literature  byt  NoBsfairrai^ 
and  his  sage  minister,  tlie  Vizier  Bueurgt^Mihr  ;tit- titas 
translated  from  the  old  Pehlivi  into  the.oiore  modern  Btrsi 
tongue,  by  order  of  Sultan  Mahinood:of  Ghizni;  as  weaer^aEioua 
historical  works  subsequently,  to  the  detriment  of  the  originals, 
which  are  totally  lost.  The  translation  of  llii»»  the  t>Idc8t' exist- 
ing romance,  was  performed  by  Ansari,  wfacmi  tbe  anitm-iyad 
created  king  of  poets,  aiid  who  held  a  mimic. cottrt,  cOmpiaBed  of 
the  genui  irritabiie.  It  was  executed  while  Fefdeuai  was  en^- 
gaged  on  the  Shah  Nameh;  and  seems  to  have  attracted  muck 
attention,  as  a  second  translation  was  naade  by  their  cetemporairy 
.  Jorjani,  and  a  thirds  by  Samiri,  afterwards  appeared.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge,  these  hibours  were  not  mere  translations^.botTe* 
storations  also,  if  we  may  apply  Ibis  term  to  the  intradudion 
of  fresh  passages,  supplying  the  place  of  those  which  had  lieen 
lost  even  then,  and  doubtless,  enbi^ng  the  work  l^  thee^ubev- 
ant  genius  of  the  translator,  as  we  iind  is  the  case,  wkh  auiet 
Eastern  poets  to  this  day. 

We  have  already  seen  the  fate  of  the  work;  and  so  conpiete 
was  the  destruction  that  the  Persian  biographer,  Donlet  Bfaab, 
saw  but  one  single  verse  of  either  of  the  translation^  wJucbiwas 
that  of  Jorjani,  m  a  quotation.  We  shall  be  the  less  surprised, 
howevei't  at  this  religious  horror  of  the  Arab  con<|nefforay  when 
we  recoUeot  that  neither  the  genins  nor  fame  of  Feideusi  himself 
could,  in  long  after-^years,  save  him  from  the  odium  of  a^  false 
charge  of  favouring  Fire-worship,  as  brought  agatost  hian/'by 
native  Persiaus,  to  ruin  him  with  Sultan  Mahmood.  .That 
system,  which  recognissed  Fire  as  die  Living*  Word,  and*  vviKng 
ignorant  and  speculative  presumption  in  the  garb  ftf  pions 
mystery,  found  in  the  bloom  and  increase  of  nature  its  objective 
and  correspondent  principle,  thus  personifying  the  CelestBd  and 
the  Terrestrial,  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  indulgence  of  that  mn 
of  strained  emblematic  meaning,  and  idly  rofined  triflings 'lb 
which  it  unquestionably  gave  rise,  and  which  marks  the  gimeral 
character  of  Persian  poetical  composition  everywhere^  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  but  always  pre*eroiaenlly  owr  those  lof 
their  neighbours;  and  even  over  their  own  prose,  since  poetry 
ever  partakes  of  the  essential  charaeter  of  its  native  noKgiea,  and 
the  Zofoaatrian  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  bmits  of  >Persia. 
There  its  principles  combined  with  the  poetical  iwpd  fanoiftil 
genius  of  the  people  too:  deeply  tot  be  rooted  odt,  even  by  the 
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ascendance  of  Mohammedisiny  of  which,  it  is  remarkable,  they 
have   chosen   the  most  tnyalica}  forai|  thai  of  Ali;   and   have 

f  rounded  tfaerepn  the  most  mystical  aberrations.  The  pride  of 
ShaldiMB' science,  and  the  swords  of  tbe  Arabs  repelled^  bow- 
ever,  the  westward  progress  of  pyrolatry;  whilev  towards  the 
north-east  and  east,  it  was  gradually  lost  in  the  wider  expansion 
of 'thiit  Indian  creed  from  which  it  was  originally  but  an  offset; 
Of  was  trampled  out  of  existence  by  the  later  Tatar  tribes  of  the 
deaert^  ... 

It  is  no  wonder^  therefore  that,  in  spite  of  their  great  and 
unquestionable  beauties,  the  labours  of  the  Persian  poets  should 
be  so  little  known  in  £urope,  where  they  are  equally  difficuU  to 
translate  or  tolerate.  Those  errors  of  taste  and  metaphysical 
conceits*  with  the  eternal  confusion  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  have 
justly'  fixed  a  repulsive  character  on  their  works  in  our  estima- 
tion; since  what  is  diiBcult  to  understand  is  seldom  worth 
umleretanding ;  and  truths  in  morals,  as  in  matfaeoaatics,  are  at 
mioe  recognized  by  properly  constituted  minds.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  case  of  the  writers  we  are  considering,  the  beauties  for  the 
nx>st  part  are  few^  and  confined  to  their  best  works;*  wiib  the 
large  rtaiainder,  dull  platitudes  are  relieved  generally  by  turgid 
bombast  and  logical  mistakes,  that  render  the  confusion  of  the 
anthor's  brain  contagions  to  his  readers,  and  must  ever  deservedly 
impede  tfn  intimacy  with  delinquencies  that  perplex  and  straiten 
the  alre»dy  narrow  confines  of  simplicity  and  reason.  We  must, 
however,  exempt  from  this  sweeping  censure,  the  great  work  of 
Fendouai  alone.  In  his  minor  efforts,  or  Ghuzuls,  he  appears  to 
have^fieillen' into  the  besetting  sin  of  his  countrymen;  in  the  same 
manner,  and  probably  from  the  same  causes  as  indaced  what, 
with,  due  Allowance  for  difierences  of  country,  genius,  and  culti* 
vation,  vite  may  dall  tbe  similar  derelictions  of  Milton,  &c. 

Tbe  exemption  too,  arises  in  all  probability  less  froaa  tbe* 
aoAptitude  of  material  and  historical  nature  of  lus  subject,  than, 
like  the  great  bard  just  mentioned,  from  native  vigour  of  mind 
and  aeveiily  of  judgment,  which  place  that  Persian  historical 
poet  so  far  above  all  others  of  his  nation.  Tbe  defects  of  taste 
lolierent  in  the  latter,  extended  also  unquestionably  to  bim,  in 
bis  details  oceasionaliy ;  but  the  very  conception  of  a  lofty  sub- 
ject,, reqairea  in  the  mind  that  originates  it  a  something  compa- 
ratively akin  to  Doric  simplicity  and  strength.  With  him  too« 
we  must  recoUeet  that,  though  bis  subject  was  historical,  his 
flMteriarls  were  fantastic  traditions,  which  ho  was  to  embody 
poetically,  rather  than  to  correct'**-and  we  may  lake  bis  character 
from  the  appreeiatix^n  of  his  profound  and  judicious  editor, 
Macan,  diet  for  the  common  ettabellisbment  of  poetry  amongst 
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his  cQuntrymeD  **  mystical  interpretation^  enigmatical  allusion,  and 
far*fetched  conceits,  Ferdousi  had  no  attractions.  His  subject 
was  historical,  and  could  not  be  mystified.  His  sentiments  (for  a 
Persian  poet)  were  natural  and  unaffected;  and  his  style,  though 
not  moderui  simple,  energetic,  and  perspicuous/' 

To  return  to  Wamik  and  Asra.  Mr.  Von  Hammer  had,  it 
seems,  formerly  announced  the  little  probability  that  existed  of 
recovering  this  lost  romance ;  but  he  was  doomed  to  falsify  his 
own  prediction.  In  preparing,  as  he  tells  us,  the  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  he  discovered,  in  the  course  of  his  peruaal  of 
Turkish  biography,  that  the  work  of  Ansari  had  been  translated 
into  that  language  by  the  romantic  poet  Lamai.  After  three 
years  labour,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  friend  the  Chevalier  von 
Raab,  he  at  length  found  it  with  six  others,  originally  Persian, 
in  the  Library  of  Vienna.  For  this  preservation,  therefore,  we 
have  to  be  thankful  to  the  Othman,  whom  conscious  iuferiorityi 
and  ardent  admiration  of  the  Persian  poets,  have  induced  to 
translate  their  master-pieces  into  his  native  tongue,  with  monkish 
reverence,  though  not  with  monkish  fidelity ;  the  translatioo,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  being  often  paraphrastic  and  supple- 
mentary. In  fact,  the  best  original  poetry  of  the  Turk,  is,  like 
that  of  Rome  towards  Greece,  but  imitation  of  his  Persian  and 
Arabian  models,  though  blended  with  a  due  exaggeration  of  all 
their  faults  of  platitude,  mysticism,  extravagance,  and  diffuseueas. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  we  ourselves  hAve  come  to,  from 
the  specimens  that  have  fallen  in  our  way ;  and  to  which  we  may 
one  day  introduce  our  readers,  partially^  for  the  multitude  c^ 
their  writers  and  the  insignificance  of  their  works  require  no 
lengthened  display. 

It  has  been  established  by  nice  calculators,  that  a  statement 
loses  one-eighth  of  its  credibility  in  every  mouth  that  transmits 
it.  If  a  poem  is  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard,  the  one 
before  us  will  fare  but  indifferently.  The  original  work  des« 
tined,  possibly  from  its  heresies,  to  no  ordinary  metempsychosis, 
translated  and  renovated  by  Ansari,  Jorjani,  and  Samiri;  trans* 
ferred  into  his  own  language  by  Lamai;  thence  rendered  by  Voa 
Hammer,  it  finally  falls  to  our  lot  to  offer  to  our  readers :  Pehlivi, 
Parsi,  Turkish,  German,  and  English,  conspire  to  embalm  the 
defunct  personifications  of  Love  and  Flora:  with  what  success 
we  may  well  hesitate  to  determine,  as  this  funftelsafi  process 
appears  like  the  Egyptian,  extracting  the  brains  and  bowels,  and 
leaving  the  lovers  of  antiquity  to  explore  the  tale  of  a  tegument 
as  dark  as  his,  who 

"  Dropped  a  half-penny  in  Homer*s  hat 

And  hob<or*nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  jfbas  te>  glass." 
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The  lale^  like  the  priest  Horseisi  himself,  when  relieved  from 
the  ioward  defects  of  his  **  anatomical  construction/'  comes 
before  us  in  a  sadl^  mutilated  state — the  Magian  inspiration 
inflate^  by  Persian  extravagance ;  the  Turk,  "  with  a  mind 
clouded  by  ignorance/'  as  he  has  been  courteously  described, 
doing  his  hesX,  or  his  worst,  to  fashion  it  to  his  taste;  his  labours 
grievously  curtailed  by  the  learned  German,  who  retrenched  it  to 
the  present  form ;  and  (o-u  Si  /ts  rphos  iS^vapl^ils*)  *'  the  lasti 
mean  part,  our  own."  But  such  as  we  can  make  of  it,  the 
reader  shall  see:  a  relic  of  antiquity  rather  than  a  poem;  and, 
like  many  other  relics,  so  much  affected  by  the  hands  through 
which  it  has  passed,  that  we  were  at  first  tempted  to  consider  the 
learned  Editor  as  playfully  striving  to  rival  the  Friar^  who  for 
twenty  years  had  shown  the  Virgin's  hair  to  all  pious  inquirers 
without  having  been  able  to  see  it  himself.  We  are  fully  satis- 
fied of  our  error, 

M,  von  Hammer,  however,  can  need  no  praise  of  ours.  All 
Europe  must  feel  grateful  to  the  man  who  has  unceasingly 
devoted  the  boundless  powers  of  his  mind  to  render  us  familiar 
with  the  most  prominent  and  popular  writers  of  the  East ;  and 
has  applied  bis  vast  erudition  to  illustrate  the  coincidences  of 
manners  and  institutions  from  every  possible  quarter,  with  an 
amplitude  of  research  that  disdains  the  charge  of  prolixity,  so 
fatal  to  feebler  minds.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that,  had  he 
met  forty  years  ago  with  this  work,  so  valuable  as  the  oldest  of 
Persian  Romances,  he  should  have  translated  it  entire,  and  pro- 
mises some  literal  portions  in  his  notice  of  Lamai  for  the  History 
of  Ottoman  Poetry — which  is  to  be  appended  to  that  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  yet  see  reason  to 
give  it  us  in  the  entire;  either  by  his  own  pen,  or  that  of  some 
competent  translator.  A  work  like  the  original,  that  develops 
all  we  can  hope  to  learn  of  the  intellectual  state  of  a  long 
vanished  race,  is  not  merely  an  object  of  inquiry  for  the  curious, 
but  of  interest  for  existing  nations. 

In  the  specimen  before  us,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
the  sentiments  of  the  original  from  those  of  the  learned  Editor, 
himself  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Orientalism ; 
and  thus  the  ability  developed  is  in  one  sense  the  great  objection. 
How  faithfully,  therefore,  he  has  executed  his  task  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  ascertaining;  for,  unlike  the  Out  wa  Bulbul 
of  that  admirable  institution,  The  Oriental  Translation  Fund, 
Ae  origiual  is  not  given.  But  a  little  examination  will  show 
that  the  turn  of  the  thought  is  often  decidedly  Eastern,  as  well 

•  Iliad,  ivi.  850i 
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as  the  constant  tfit'ennixture  of  die  sentimental  with  the  familiar. 
The  introductory  atanzas^  written  with  graceful  levitj,  to  which 
we  fear  our  attempt  at  a  version  can  do  little  justice,  show  the 
Orientalist  not  only  deeply  imbiied  with  the  feeling  and  spirit 
of  his  original^  but  also  himself^a  poet  of  no  ordinary  j^retensions. 
If  one  class  of  writers  in  Germany  must  be  accused  of  confusing 
the  knowledge  we  already  possess,  the  fkult  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  those  of  bet  sons,  who  have  so  widely  extended  the 
limits  of  that  knowledge,  and  at  the  head  of  these  stands  the 
name  of  von  Hammer. 

We  render  the  opening  verses  as  follows. 

Hail  to  your  influence,  ye  resplendent  Seven^ 

Who  in  the  East  assist  the  Poet*s  vein, 
When  inspiration  lifts  his  heart  to  Heaven, 

With  themes  of  Lov«»  or  War's  exciting  strain. 
And  thou,  Oh  Nightingale  of  Persian  bowers  I 

Thou  Lapwing !  chosen  to  speed  the  lover's  suit 
By  Sheba's  qupeo,.in  love-devoid  bpursj 

Ye,  gentle  Genii  of  the  Lute  and  Flute ! 
Thou,  Lyre !  without  whose  aid  the  lover's  Voice  is  mute.— 

Thou,  Turtle-dove !  whose  note  in  softest  eooing 

Continuous  thro*  the  strain  of  pa8sk>n  breathes ; 
And,  than  Cicada's  cry  more  sweetly  wooing, 

The  wearied  soul  in  Eden's  slumbers  wreathes  $ 
Thou. too,  Oh  Parrot !  that,  with  speech  endowed, 

Tell'st  honeyed  tales  of  truth  and  Love's  desiring; 
Propitious  hear  me  all  I — Your  aid  allowed 

To  this  my  song,  so  much  your  aid  requiring  5 
Thou,  Parrot !  of  my  Muse,  th*  interpreter  untiring. 

I  wander  now  thro'  all  untrodden  ways ; 

I  string  not  now  the  Eastern  Barbyton 
To  loves  of  fond  Ferhad  and  Shireen's  praise, 

Mejnoun  and  Leila; — Balkis,  Solomon. 
Of  Zuleikha  and  Yussuf  long  before 

Hath  even  through  Europe  overspread  the  fame : 
And  how  the  Bulbul  wooed  the  Rose  of  yore : 

How  truest  fires  the  Butterfly  overcame. 
Dying  midst  constant  whirls  round  bis  devoted  Fiamf^ 
Immortal  lives  in  Oriental  tale 

The  Spring's  dominion  o'er  the  Gulistan : 
In  Persian  records,  too,  the  themes  prevail 

Of  Khosru-Parviz,  and  Great  Nushirvan. 
Themes  such  as  these  not  now  my  Parrot  heeds, 

On  ancient  story  here  bis  song  bestowing ; 
Old,  as  the  old  antediluvian  deeds } 

Old,  as  the  Rose  first  into  Beauty  blowing  3 
Old  as  the  Sun  himself,  first  iuto  Passion  glowiog^r 
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The  anxiety  of  our  learned  Orientalist  is  well  described. 
How  many  long,  and  anxtoat  star-lit  hoan 

Toiling  from  earliest  dawn  to  latMt  nigfat» 
To  Eastern  tomes  devoting  all  my  powers^ 

Have  I,  myself,  outwatcbed  the  nigbt-lamp's  light ! 
Vain  were  those  efforts  for  the  vanished  treasure 

Three  years  beheld  roe  straggling  to  obtain ; 
Circling  the  East  in  searches  withoat  measure : 

Yet  not  a  jot  advanced^  with  all  my  pain. 
Towards  finding  this  fair  Tree,  this  Fountain-Source  again. 


How  oft,  at  lonely  night,  my  sleep  it  haunted 
As  Youth's  first  dream  of.  Ah !  ideal  Love : 


How  oft  I  prayed,  if  Heaven  to  prayer  had  granted. 
One  beam  of  hope,  one  favouring  ray  to  prove. 

Amidst  long-darkened  balls  the  treasure  showing : 
My  tears  for  Asra's  love^inflicted  wound. 

For  Wamik  s  love-inflicted  woes,  were  flowing  ^ 
Until  auspicious  hours  my  labours  crowned, 

And  I  at  length  the  lost  Asra  and  Wamik  found. 

In  the  bright  blooming  Spring  of  the  young  year. 

When  Love  and  Blossoms  still  are  loveliest. 
This  object  of  my  thoughts  first  deigned  appear; 

This  glorious  vision  first  my  senses  blest. 
The  Starry  Virgin*  stood,  arrayed  in  light. 

And  in  her  hand  an  ear  of  com  she  swayed ; 
From  those  bright  glances  sther  shone  more  bright : 

While  stem  beside  a  Guardian  Spirit  stayed. 
With  spear,-!-  whose  radiant  beams  in  dazzling  menace  played. 

To  this  long-wished  for  vision,  the  poetical  translator  addresses 
bis  prayer. 

"  Oh,  Virgin  of  the  Skies  !*•  I  cried,  "  but  deign 

To  grant  that  by  degrees  my  aching  sight 
Behold  Thee,  thus»  absolved  of  earthly  stain. 

In  all  thy  glorious  glow  of  roseate  light. 
Love  is  to  me  as  life,  and  Trath  a  duty : 

To  deck  thee  with  Teutona's  mantle  fair 
Refuse  not  to  thy  slave,  celestial  Beauty !" 

She  smiled  consent  3  and  straight  I  turned  with  care 
This  robe  of  German  speech  to  fashion  and  prepare. 

The  narrative  of  the  original  poem  now  commences^  and  is 
thus  gracefully  given. 

In  times  before  the  Flood,  the  days  of  EM, 

When  Angels  sought  oommonion  with  mankind. 
When  Anahid  the  earthly  lyre  still  held» 
Ere,  as  the  Moming-Star,  in  Heaven  enshrined, 

*  The  Virgin  and  Spiea  of  Ambian  and  Europem  aiCronomj. 
t  Remnab,  tbe  ArabiUi  ArclOf  09. 
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She  sbone  the  harlriDger  of  Day  Afar» 

And  music  moved  the  Stfirs^  the  raclwce  throwiog; 
Where  blazed  the  fiery  altars  of  Seoaar^ 

Lived  Queen  Asra,  as  bematy's  blossom  blowing; 
And  Wamik,  food  and  truet  with  love  eternal  globing, 
We  take  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  pure  oriental  descrip- 
tion,  the  second  verse  especiallyi  which  is^  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  elegant   and  beautiful   combination    of  Eastern   imagery 
existing.    The   Narcissus,  our  readers  may  be  aware,  is   the 
favourite  simile  amongst  Persian  poets  for  the  eye ;  and  the  lotus, 
with  its  exquisite  purity  brightened  by  the  first  clear  ray  of  the 
opal  dawn,  stands  certainly  unrivalled  as  an  illustration. 
*'  The  Blooming-One,''  Asra  was  justly  nained. 
For  she,  in  mind  and  form,  a  blossom  stood ; 
Of  beauty,  youth,  and  grace  divinely  framed ; 
Of  holiest  spirit,  filled  with  heavenly  good. 
The  Spring,  when  warm  in  fullest  splendour  showing, 

Breathing  gay  wishes  to  the  inmost  core 
Of  youthful  hearts,  and  fondest  influence  throwing, 
Yet  veiled  its  bloom,  her  beauty's  bloom  before  -, 
For  her  the  devotee  his  very  creed  forswore. 

Her  hair  was  bright  as  hyacinthine  dyes; 

Her  cheek  was  blushing,  sheen  as  Eden's  rose  j 
The  soft  Narcissus  tinged  her  sleeping  eyes, 

And  white  her  forehead,  as  the  lotus  shows 
'Gainst  Suntfner^s  earlieit  sun'beams  ahimmtringfmr; 

Her  bosom's  bloom  two  young  pomegranates  fling. 
Heaving  and  falling  with  each  passing  air ; 

Her  gentle  growth  a  lovelierobreathing  spriog, 
Midst  beds  of  flowering  pink  and  roses  blossoming. 

The  more  material  principle  animating  Wamik  is  far  inferior 
to  the  foregoing^  and,  though  possessing  merit  in  itself,  presents 
the  usual  oriental  confusion  of  the  material  and  immaterial,  ne- 
cessarily devolved,  as  we  have  seen,  from  their  very  creed.  Tie 
incessant  combination  of  elegant  and  vulgar  images  is  a  serious 
objection  to  Eastern  poetry,  and  that  of  rersia  in  particular,  as 
continually  outraging  the  severer  logic  of  European  taste. 
And  eke  <*  The  Qlowing-Ooe"  was  Wamik's  oane. 

For  he  in  form  and  soul  was  love  confeat, 
Which,  ♦  Vulcan -like,  with  aye  unceasing  flame, 

Creating  or  destroying,  knows  no  rest. 
Of  fervid  essence,  Life's  sopremest  good, 
Faithlid  and  tnie,  exalted,  noble,  fair  5 
Of  daundess  spirit  and  etberial  mood. 

For  baser  aim  or  scorn  be  felt  no  care — 
A  Genii,  framed  of  fire,  through  all  the  realms  of  air. 

*  This  word  is  the  German  translator's. 
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The  lambent  flame  that  Ht  hia  radiaat  brow. 

Told  inapiiation's  migkl  and  power  of  song) 
The  tparkling  lustres  of  his  eye  afow 

The  conscloos  soqI,  in  yoiiti»fttl  ankmn  strong. 
Bnrns  in  bla  broaat  a  sense  of  might  profonnd, 

Urging  the  nobles^  noblest  deeds  to  prov«; 
His  spear  sways  proadly  as  his  coarser's  bound, 

His  lofty  heart  no  meaner  pulses  move ; 
Bom  of  etfaerial  Fir^^  the  purest^  holiest  liove ! 

The  elective  attraction  is  thus  described. 

How  could,  perfection  shrined  in  either  form. 

Natures  reciprocal  keep  long  asunder } 
To  meet,  Senaar,  upon  thy  soil  so  warm. 

And  not  that  moment  love,  had  been  a  wonder. 
In  love,  at  first  sight  souls  conceive  each  other ; 

Full  oft  in  life  heart  thus  unites  with  heart, 
Finding  at  once  a  path  to  one  another ; 

For  evermore  conjoined,  in  bliss  or  smart. 
Even  as  two  tapers  burn^  consuming  part  for  part. 

The  Glowing-One,  approximating  Beauty, 

Is  doomed  for  her  the  lover's  flame  to  prove. 
She  knows  it^ — knows,  tho'  all  untold  his  suit,  he 

Cannot,  in  loving,  ever  cease  to  love. 
She,  too,  imbibes  the  ardent  sympathy ; 

Each  breast,  imbued  with  panting  aspiration, 
Glows,  Icindling  swiftly  as  the  Dittany, 

When  flames  oontagious  offer  an  oceasion, 
Full  blazing  forth  al  once  in  eager  conflagration. 

The  lov^r  thus  cpnsmences  his  mystic  conference. 

And  Wamik  thus : — ''  Fire  takes  the  hues  of  Rose, 

And  blooms  not  forth  the  Rose  in  fiery  glow  I 
As  well  the  poet  feels,  till  vulgar  prose 

Cools  down  at  once  bis  inspiration's  flow* 
So  youthful  blood  at  once  will  bum  and  flush  5 

In  the  bine  ether  starry  Roses  bum. 
And  flowery  Stars  are  glowing  on  each  bush  : 

Why  then  to  two  wouldst  thou  th*  United  turn  > 
The  Bloom  and  Glow  are  one,  and  separation  spurn.** 

This,  we  pre8unie«  ia  the  style  of  antediluvian  courtship;  ^ut 
science  is  coming  again  into  vogue  :  and,  as  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  the  tender  intercourse  of  the  two  lovers  may  serve 
hereafter  as  an  exemplar — in  our  Parks  and  Zoological  Gerdens. 
The  philosophy,  however,  appears  not  wholly  unmixed  with  a 
theory  of  sensations. 
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So  Wamtk  and  Atra  beguiled  their  hoan    :     . 

In  their  fond  tpring  of  iife^-^Yovlh's  bbtmbg  oriiDtk 
Ah  !  momentSy  tniice  and  four  timet  cravmed.  witn^ftnnBa — 

The  purett,,  dearest,  holieat,  faeaftfi^t  time  I  ( 

For  them  each  momtng  fresh  eQehaatmeai  hringa;<   ^ 

Each  unto  each  is  M,  Dor.  ask  they  .more 
Nor  other  joys  to  swell  the  s[)irit*s,sprin£8-r- 

Content  with  bliss  >  nor  mines  of  gold  explore^ 
As  those  who  vainly  gild  liO?e's  honqycomt)  with  ore. 
Entrancing  thus,  the  nectar-cup  they  drain-— 

Love's  fondest,  sweetest  charms,  and  visions  &ir  f  * 
And  friendship  were  to  them  a  kind  of  i>ane-*^  .  :  j 

The  mvstic  chain  but  binds  th'  enamoured  pair :     . 
Touched  by  a  thitd,  the  rapture^spell  is  sped  ^  .    r : , 

Erieods  are  but  stumbUng-blocks  .'twixt  men  andmis^es-r.  ^. 
Their  very  presence  makes  a  sense  of  lead — 

Third  persons  form  a  party- wall  to  kisses. 
Nor,  till  th'  intruder  goes,  can  they  renew  their  Uis^.  - 

A  specimen  of  mysttcism  followsi  butive  would  point  attention 
to  the  last  line  of  the  first  verse,  as  illustr.at]ng  what. we  have 
already  stated  respecting  the  adoption  of  some  Gjuebre  tfdiets  by 
Mahommed,  wl\o  has  transferred  this  idea  to  the  Koran^ ; 
The  world  of  Fire  seven  wondrous  forms  displays; 

Seven  are  its  Sources,  which  seven  Rays  engender  |^'- 
Seven  are  its  Shrines,  seven  Worship-rites,  seven  Ways  i  ^  - 
Seven  Fuels  feed,  seven  Tongues  proclaim  its.splendmm 
♦  •  • 

First  of  the  number  is  yon  effluence  bright 

Irradiate  in  the  San^  in  every  Star  ^  .     i 

And  who  so  dull  as  not  to  own  its  might  ?  .. 

That  bears  from  farthest  worlds  to  wodds  afar 
The  Sacred  Ve^e  of  Light,  still  learned  where  Angeis  al^. 

One  Tongue  of  Fire  in  storm  and  tempest  comes. 

Pealing  the  angers  of  avenging  skies  i 
And  in  their  lofty,  golden-vanlted  domes,  :    -/. 

Aflfrighted  tyrants  answer  with  their  eries^  / ; 
While  anchorites,  in  cells,  more  earnest  pray  f 

Branded  in  charscten  of  lightning,  riven .  -  ^ 

On  walls  of  rock,  the  fearful  tale  survey ! 

Echoes  the  Thunder's  voice,  unceasing  driven, 
Alike  the  fiery  wrath  or  favouring  will  of  Heaven. 

We  have  the  two  exti«maa  in  the  next  extract. 

At  home  the  pdint  of  jmietion  is  the  hearth,  '    ' 

For  there  you  find  the  family  collected -j  '    ^ 

Oh,  beavertly  hnppiness  !  still  upon  earth    ♦ 
Best  in  domestic  happiness  reflected  ! 

*  See  the  Asiatic  Reaeunches* 
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Fire  to  no  guest  ita'Arieoitty  waroiib.  deaiae,  .         ; 

Bat  ferwanEfr  eiiery  mt'oi  boepitoltty : 
UflBti  otem^  dreaeea  meat,  melts '  oces  and.  ice  ^ 

And  men,  until  lie  learned  its  usefid  quality^ 
Ate  acorns  Tasr^andfleab^  in  ali  undressed  rttiity. 

As  without  fire  mankind  i$  sunk  to  beast^ 

So  is  he  slime  and  senseless  clay  alone. 
If  the  etherial  spark  of  Heaten  at  least 

Fire  not  his  miiid  to  glories  of  Its  own. 
Reason  and  speech  an  earthly  sifnreBiain 

Of  Thee»  Creation's  Lord,  in  light  nnrealed  ! 
Thy  Lroms-^Werd  •  thro'  Festa*i  f  fire-domain 

£ums  fiercely  glowing  now,  now  half  concealed, 
As  Genii,  blazing  bright,  with  Bdamantine^sll]eld. 
Another  specimen  exhibits  the  mystical,  blended  with  no  incon* 
«iderable  portion  of  beauty  and  a  yet  higher  tone  of  feefinjg. 
"  And  eren  as  Nature  thro'  her  kihgdoras  blooms, 

Sq  bloom  the  starry-train,  the  day,  the  year ; 
,  The  day,  when  morning's  blushing  dawn  relatnes ; 
'  The  year,  when  spring's  first-deepening  tints  appear ; 
'  '      TUt  stars,  tfato'  evening  hajBe^  which  estber  drinksj 

The  floating  glo^w  around  their  orbits  thrown. 
That  on  the  gaaser  soft  and  softer  sinks, — 

All  Uossoms  of  a  world  thus  glorious  «hown» 
Butt  obUl'd  atlengcfa  tfaio'  years,  is graddal edder  grown, 

'^  Th^  Mars  are  but  the  blliomo^dusl  of  the  flower 

That  blossom  brightest  in  collected  glow; 
So  in  the  holiest' heart,  in  holiest  hour. 

Feelings,  like  stars,  combine  in  sacred  flow. 
Friendship;  and  gratitude,  and  praise,  and  prayer^ 

And  lote,— the  fairest  of  all  Uoseoros  fair. 
The  pasti  the  preasnt,  or  the  future  know ! 

Yet  let  me  pause,  and  further  speech  forbear, 
Since  long  to  urge  my  tale  thy  patient  car  outwear.'^ 
As  it  well  might,  if  prouthful  hearts  could  .ever  weary  of  the  one 
loved  voice,  whatever  its  theme.     But  thia  atate  of  tfaittgs  is  of 
course  too  happy  to'«ndure,  and  a  grievous  change  ensues.    The 
lovers  are  separated,  and  Asra  is  transjpoHed  lo  the  N^Hth  Pole. 
Asri,  now  doomed  (o  rove,  a  wondrous  change 

Ila  that  far-distant  region  soon  effected  : 
She  found  a  state  of  things  so  new  and  strange 

In  nature,  that  her.  breathing  was  atiBscted. 
But  glaciers  melt  in  streams,  and  seek  the  plain  j 

The  frozen  fountains  all  begin  to  flow) 
Ice-flowers  bloom  thickly  o*eT  eadi  window-pane ; 

The  meadows,  green  in  verdant  velvet  show. 
And  into  flowery  flakes  converts  the  drifting  snow. 

*  Zend-ArotCa.  t  This  word  is  ron  Hftmmcr's. 
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Now  barricanei  a  toolliiag  air  anmiiei 

The  night  is  warm^  the  day  is  glad  Co  new  } 
The  fog  condenses  into  blushing  bloonii 

Or  falls,  dissolving  upon  earth,  in  dew. 
Whose  lenrt  of  joy  her  loveliiies*  reMW : 

The  brook,  unvalued,  flows  o'er  its  fMblj  bed  ; 
The  Heavens  are  freshly  clad  in  purest  dIim^ 

And  flowers  of  Paradise  the  land  o^erspread,^- 
Such  manreb  Beauty  wrought,  such  spell  her  magic  shed  ? 

A  different  trial  awaits  her  lover,  who  is  carried  to  Abyssinia, 
and,  refusing  to  forego  bis  faith|  is  duly  placed  upon  the  sacri- 
ficial pile  for  cremation.    There 

Naptha  and  asphalt  flowed  With  hellish  Artedom, 

High  rose  the  flames,  in  preparation  grim  } 
But  he,  the  Glowing*Ooe,  can  never  heed  *ero, 

The  beat  of  elements  was  cool  to  him* 
Love  is  Itself  the  fieriest  talisman  ; 

Therewith  he  rules  them,  all  their  wrath  assuaging, 
And  walks  about,  as  in  a  gulUtan, 

Amidst  the  flames,  their  idle  warfiare  waging, — 
^ora  of  their  might,  and  weak,  to  passion^  inward  raging. 

^  The  sufferings  of  the  unfortunale  pair  are  thus  carried  to  the 
highest,  and,  as  iheir  re-union  on  emrth  is  beeomo  hopeless,  they 
are  at  length  translated,  and^  lake  their  recording  pooni  itself,  no 
where  to  be  found  unless  in  the  skies,  where  she  apptars  as  the 
Virgin  and  he  as  Arvturos.  The  learned  translator  thus  sums  up 
at  concluding  his  version^  which,  as  the  readef  may  pareeive,  is  a 
condensation,  with  much  of  the  whimsicality  of  Lonl  Byron's 
Beppo — a  happy  thought,  since  it  prevents  the  irregularity  of  his 
original  from  proving  offensive  to  the  taite. 

Beauty  and  Love,  thus  holding  fond  communion. 

Are  gems  in  Gemshid's  gobkt  highest  rated ; 
Their  passion,  separatioii,  and  re-union. 

You  find  in  the  foregoing  fully  stated. 
True  to  my  text,  I  shun  circumlocution  j 

What  there  of  Love  and  Beauty  is  related, 
I  give ;  how  both  shed  light  in  great  profusion ; 

How  all  the  stars  rejoiced  to  see  them  mated : 
And  how  bold  RemmsJi  waved  the  spear  of  song  elated. 


(   iw  ) 

Abt.  yilh-^Mittheihingen  iiber  Alt  ttnd  Ntu  Athen.  Voo  A.  F. 
Ton  Quast.  (Communications  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Atheni. 
B;  A.  F.  von  Quast.)    Berlin^  1834. 

The  judgment  of  Paris  was,  as  every  schoolboy  knows^  the 
origin  of  a  war,  which,  though  brief  compared  with  the  duration 
of  a  chancery  suit,  lasted  ten  whole  years,  till  that  memorable 
catastrophe,  the  conflagration  of  Troy,  sent  the  performers  in  it 
home  again.  Here,  at  home,  we  have  had  something  of  the 
same  kind  enacted,  only  the  order  of  things  has  been  reversed : 
in  oar  case,  contrary  to  all  critical  rule  and  precedent,  the  ''catas- 
trophe," the  conflagration,  came  first;  after  which  the  fatal  apple 
of  discord,  with  its  motto,  Detur  pulchriori,  was  to  be  disputed 
for,  not  by  three  goddesses,  but  by  a  hundred  eager  architectural 
competitors ;  and  lastly  there  was  the  judgment  of  London — at 
least  of  the  Commissioners — whose  decision  seems  to  have  given 
about  the  same  kind  of  satisfaction  to  the  disappointed  competi- 
tors as  did  the  decision  of  Paris  to  the  ox-eyed  queen  and  the 
blue-eyed  maid.  We  have  fallen  into  serious  error  in  saying 
''lastly,"  and  were  on  the  point  of  omitting  that  which  makes  our 
parallel  complete,  namely,  the  war  which  is  now  raging  so 
fiercely  through  the  architectural  world,  quite  a  civil  war,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  profession  are  assailing  amateurs  and 
each  other  in  the  most  uncivil  manner  imaginable..  How  long 
this  state  of  things  may  continue  we  cannot  guess,  nor  can  we  do 
more  than  conjecture  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  one  formid- 
able antagonist  in  the  field,  who  belabours  every  one  else  without 
mercy,  may  now  possibly  induce  the  combatants  to  forget  their 
own  squabbles,  to  stand  up  for  *'  their  order,"  and  make  joint 
cause  against  him  as  their  common  foe*"^ 

*  The  writer  here  alladed  to,  is  Mr.  Welby  Fugin,  who  has  jast  pat  forth  a  toU- 
tably — perhape  intolerably — fearless  and  most  extraorJinarj  work  eatitled,  <*  Con- 
tnats,  OT  a  Parallel  between  the  Koble  Edificee  of  the  14th  and  15th  Ceatariee  and 
the  Miserable  Boildings  of  the  Present  Day :  accompanied  with  AftftropriaU  Text/' 
WhateTer  else  may  be  said  of  him,  this  gentleman  can  hardly  be  accused  of  par- 
tiality, since  he  attacks  every  member  of  the  profession  to  which  he  himself  belongs. 
JamM  Wyatt,  West,  Chantrey,  Naih,  Soanfi^  Smirke,  Wilkins,  WyatviUe,  every 
individttai  and  eym  modem  bailding  Uiat  is  mentioned  by  him,  is  spoken  of  oplv  m 
terms  of  unqnalifiea  reprobation.  None  escape  his  lash  except  those  whom  he  does 
not  directly  aame,  so  that  Barry  hat  aome  veaeon  to  coogratttlata  himself  In  not 
having  obtaiaad  hie  attoation*  Not  onlr  Bockinghain  Palaoe,  but  the  Natiooal 
Gallery,  the  new  boildings  at  the  Britieo  Moeeam,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  a 
"  national  disgrace.*'  Even  Windsor  Castle  itself  fares  not  much  better.  Besides 
the  other  plates  which  contain  the  eontroitt  themselves,  and  in  one  of  which  we  have 
**  The  Profpssor'e  Own  House,"  there  are  two  satirical  frontiapiecea.  the  second 
particularly  hitter  to  the  Taiua,  as  Mr.  Pogin  styles  it,  and  doubtlesa  not  likely  to 
pe  less  offensive,  because  irresistibly  ludicrous  hxA  fraught  with  no  small  portion  of 
Hoaarthiaa  whim.  With  all  this,  the  author  scruples  not  in  his  preface  to  lay  claim 
to  Uie  *'  greatest  candour" ! !  Well  will  it  be  for  him  if  he  does  not  obtain  the 
tobriquet  of  "  Mrs.  Candour"  Pugia. 
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These  damestic  matters,  however,  lie  so  eatirdy  without  the 
pale  and  jurisdiction  of  our  jouraal,  and  would^  moreover,  dklain 
us  so  very  long,  were  we. to  attempt. to  bestow  that  notice  supoQ 
them  we  could  wisbi  that  we  must  pass  by  the  host  of  paoiphlela^ 
letters,  replies,  newspaper  articles  aud  magazine  articles,  which 
have  issued  from  the  press  within  the  space  of  a  very  few  tnofitbs 
— to  say  nothing  of  certain  objurgatory  and  recriminatory  protes- 
tations in  the  form  of  advertisements.  We  can  do  no  more  thaa 
advert  to  them  very  perfunctorily,  and  in  general  terms ;  that  too^ 
chiefly,  as  they  afford  proof  how  imperfectly  every  style  of  archi- 
tecture appears  to  be  understood,  what  exclusive  and  limited 
views  are  taken  of  it,  and  how  very  far  our  architects  are  from 
possessing  sound  and  well-based  theoretical  principles,  inde* 
pendent  of  conventional  and  accidental  forms,  and  applicable  to 
their  art  in  the  abstract ;  which  kind  of  theoretical  philosophy, 
be  it  observed,  is  altogeUier  different  from — nay  the  very  reverse 
of-^those  individual  systems  of  criticism  which  adapt  themselves 
to  one  express  mode,  and  which,  when  examined,  almost  iuvaria^- 
bly  turn,  out  to  be  only  partial  and  empirical. 

Much  benefit  has  been  anticipated — we  do  not  say  by  our* 
selves — from  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects; yet  just  DOW  architects  seem  to  understand  each  other  less 
than  ever.  At  no  former  period  has  the  professioci  been  in  a 
more  unsettled  state,  one  little  short  of  anarchy  and  entire  coniii^ 
sion.  Assertions  and  opinions  of  the  most  contradictory  nature 
are  put  forth  and  maintained  with  a  pertinacity  almost  amounting 
to  virulence;  neither  is  our  surprise  abated  when  we  perceive 
many  of  the  leaders  amon^  the  professional  men  engaged  in 
fiercely  attacking  and  repellmg  each  other.  Questions  of  taste 
are  debated  with  all  the  heat,  the  obstinacy,  and  the  blind  intem- 
perance, of  political  partisanship.  Courtesy  is  utterly  disregarded ; 
argument  is  supplied  by  sneer  and  personality ;  and  the  odium 
iheohgieum  is  almost  eclipsed  by  the  odium  arckitectonicum 
which  is  now  so  rife. 

Not  content  with  asserUng  the  superiority  of  his  own  favourite 
st^le,  each  writer  in  hiri  turn  seems  to  consider  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  vilify  every  other  style;  as  if  the  excellence  claimed  for  it 
upon  such  grounds  had  something  in  it  particularly  flattering. 
One  is  so  dazrled  by  the  beauties  of  Grecian  architecture^  as  to 
be  therebjr  rendered  quite  bliuk-eyed  and  unable  to  discern  iu 
Gothic  windows  any  thing  more  thaa  *^  triangular  holes  in  a 

*  We  bad  panned  the  above  wbea  Mr.  Hamiltoii'i  "  Tetter  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  oo 
tbe  New  Hoofea  of  Parliameot,"  was  put  into  our  bands :  which  shows  the  writer  to 
be  as  bigotedly  opposed  to  Gothic  architecture  as  Mr.  rugin  is  bigotedly,  because 
oiclasiTeiy,  devoted  to  it. 
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wain*  and  further  contends  that  the  former  style  is  far  better 
adapted  to  our  EngNsb  climate  and  a  London  atmosphere  than 
the  other;  which  certainly  militates  very  strongly  against  whnt 
has  liitberto  been  admitted  almost  as  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
namely^  that  the  delicately  carved  mouldings  of  Grecian  capitals 
and  entatdatures  become  very  soon  tarnished,  arid  in  time  almost 
conceattd,  by  black  and  soot.  Another  speaks  most  scornfully 
of  ancient  art>  compared  with  that  of  the  middle  ages,  and  espe- 
cially of  its  modern  copies  and  copyists ;  setting  at  defiance  the 
recent  dicta  of  the  founder  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  who,  strange  to  say, 
after  lavishing  immense  sums  on  a  pile  that  was  to  have  been  a 
cA^/wf«iit;f«of  Gothic  magnificence,  has  since  declared,  that  we 
ought  to  adhere  to  Athens  and  Psestum,  or  else  to  take  our 
model*  directly  from  Paltadio.  Yet  Palladio  himself  has  not  been 
spared  of  late ;  nor  are  there  wanting  those  who  denounce  him  as 
a  nfMt  fallacious  guide  in  point  of  taste^ — as  one  whose  authority 
has  been  of  most  pernicious  influence.  Even  the  admirers  of 
classical  architecture  are  divided  into  sects  and  parties,  some  of 
whom  set  up  Vitruvius  as  their  oracle,  while  their  adversaries 
will  hardly  tolerate  Roman  architecture  at  all,  much  less  acknow- 
ledge Vitruvius,  whom  they  treat  no  better  than  as  a  pedant  and 
an  ignoramus.  On  some  one  or  two,  again,  for  they  are  too  few 
to  deserve,  as  yet,  the  name  of  a  separate  sect,  a  new  light  has 
suddenly  broken  in,  and  they  now,  for  the  first  time,  discover  that 
we  ought  to  abjure  all  preceding  styles,  whatever  name  they  may 
bear,  to  cast  off  our  shackles  and  leading-strings,  and  work  out, 
as  best  we  may,  some  style  decidedly  our  own  :t  which  doctrine 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  PeriodisiSy  as  they  have 
been  termed,  who  refuse  to  admire  anything  for  which  no  exact 
precedent  can  be  pointed  out,  and  who  seem  to  consider  p1agia« 
rism  and  imitation  as  the  proof  of  genius.      Whatever  it  may  do 


*  See  AH  lurticle  oa  "  Mr.  Barry'i  Pesigiis  for  the  New  Hootes  of  Parliameat"  in 
Cbe  London  and  WeitminBter  Review.  The  initials  W.  E.  H.  attached  to  that  paper, 
laad  us  to  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  R,  Hamilton,  anthor  of  a 
"  Lector  to  Lord  Elgin  on  the  New  Houses  of  Parliameat*"  there  being  sutBciantly 
strong  internal  evidence  to  identify  the  writer  of  both  productions.  Neidlier  does 
the  discrepancy  between  the  initials  of  the  christian  names  invalidate  such  conieclure. 
It  being  fairly  enough  attributable  to  a  typographical  error  on  the  part  of  tbe  Review. 

t  «<The  imitation  of  the  Greekhas  perverted  the  whole  taste  of  modern  Europe 
on  the  subject  of  architectural  composition.  It  gives  a  style  independent  of  ideas, 
and  is  setting  (sets)  manner  above  matter.  It  is  t1\e  nonsense  verses  of  the  school- 
|,ojs." — Sttvage^t  Obtervationi  <m  Stiflis  in  Arehittcturg. 

"  The  imitation  of  styles  is  a  valuable  discipline  for  a  pupil,  but  a  coniession  of  in- 
capacity in  a  professor/'— i6id,  ^,     '      VY 

Such  seems  also  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  late  Thomas  Hope,  who,  at  t^e 
conclusion  of  his  posthumous  wort,  intitled  an  "  Essay  on  the  History  of  Architec- 
tore/  expresses  himself  very  forcibly  in  regard  to  this  point. 
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among  the  next  generation^  such  doctrine  is  not  (ikely  to  find 
niany  supporters  among  those  who  have  been  taught  to  consider 
their  art  so  limited  as  not  only  to  be  incapable  of  producing  any 
new  style,  but  even  to  admit  of  any  modifications  of  those  wi^ 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Indeed  one  of  the  very  latest  of  the 
various  essays  we  have  alluded  to  most  earuestly  deprecates  inno- 
vation, for  which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  there  is  a  most  unfortu- 
nate mania  prevalent  in  the  present  day.  With  persons  of  his 
stamp  the  invariable  cry  is :  ''What  absurdity  to  attempt  to  im- 
prove upon  the  Grecian  orders!" 

As  for  ourselves,  we  see  no  great  cause  for  alarm  on  that  head, 
because  we  have  still  to  learn  where  any  innovations  of  conse- 
quence have  yet  been  introduced.  Certainly  those  who  advocate 
Uie  adoption  of  other  forms,  and  originality  of  style  in  architec- 
ture, have  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  theory,  without  setting 
any  pernicious  example  themselves  to  encourage  others  to  follow 
them.  However  unsound  and  heterodox  they  may  be  in  what 
they  preach  up,  in  their  o\Vn  practice  they  very  laudably  conform 
with  established  custom ;  which  shows  a  mistrust  and  timidity 
not  quite  so  laudable  in  themselves.  It  is  easy  to  say^  that, 
guided  by  correct  principles  of  taste,  we  might  invent  other 
modes  of  architectural  beauty :  we  are  ready  to  believe  so ;  yet, 
though  we  do  not  question  the  possibility,  we  should  be  better  sa- 
tisfied were  those  professional  men  who  recommend  such  attempts, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  bare  assertions,  to  take  some 
pains  to  illustrate  their  own  theory  by  explaining  rather  more  de- 
finitely and  intelligibly  the  course  that  might  be  pursued,  what 
change  might  be  introduced,  and  what  novel  effects  obtained. 
They  might  try,  for  instance,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  produce  some  new  and  happy  varieties  in  the  modes  of  fluting 
columns,  and  we  ourselves  upon  a  former  occasion  called  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  felicitous  innovations  by  the  great  Berlin 
architect,*  which  we  consider  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the 
foolish  dislike  to  innovation  merely  as  such:  and,  though  we 
should  be  the  very  last  to  encourage  any  that  was  bad,  we 
should  be  among  the  foremost  to  hail  any  that  was  good. 
Allowing  that  it  would  be  quite  idle  to  think  of  improving  upon 
the  Grecian  orders,  it  does  not  exactly  follow  that  it  is  therefore 
either  undesirable  or  impossible  to  produce  many  varieties,  which, 
although  different  from,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  good  as,  the 
very  choicest  examples,  should  yet  be  decidedly  beautiful.  No 
one  has,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  thought  of  improving  upon 
Homer,  or  Phidias,  or  Raffael,  and  yet  art  has  lost  nothing  be- 


*  See  Vol.  14,  p.  IDA—'*  Hie  PreMnt  Scbool  of  Architecture  in  Gennaoy.'' 
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cause  poets,  sculptors  and  painters  have  not  confined  themselves 
to  repeating  the  particular  excellences  of  those  unrivalled  masters. 
Nevertheless,  although  we  do  not  at  all  question  the  possibility 
of  successful  originality  in  arphitecture,  and  that  in  regard  to 
style  and  detail,  as  well  as  composition  and  subject,  we  cer- 
tainly do  think  it  incumbent  upon  those  who  advocate  the  same 
views,  especially  if  they  are  also  professional  men,  to  furnish  us 
with  something  like  definite  ideas.  Unless  they  do  this,  and  thereby 
show  that  they  themselves  perceive,  with  tolerable  distinctness^ 
HOW  what  they  so  earnestly  recommend  is  to  be  accomplished, 
at  any  rate  how  it  mi^ht  be  attempted  with  some  chance  of  suc«- 
cess,  they  leave  the  difficulty  precisely  where  they  found  it,  nor 
can  they  complain  if  we  refuse  to  believe  that  they  are  in  any 
degree  capable  of  removing  it.*  What  we  have  just  been  saj^ing 
will,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  apply  quite  as  forcibly  to  ourselves 
as  to  any  one  else  ;  yet,  that  we  should  here  set  about  attempting 
what  would  detain  us  for  at  least  several  pages,  is  out  of  the 

Question  ;  and  at  all  events  we  have  pointed  to  one  or  two  instances 
lat  furnish  some  data,  in  support  of  the  opinion  to  which  we  in- 
cline. Indeed,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  shall  not  be  accused 
of  having  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  topics  altogether  foreign 
from  our  professed  subject  and  the  title  of  our  paper. 

Our  apology  must  be,  that  we  conceive  the  generality  of  our 
readers  will  readily  extend  their  indulgence  towards  us,  for  our 
having  thus  made  an  opportunity  to  touch  upon  what  is  now 
agitatmg  the  architectural  world,  and  is  not  without  considerable 
ptiblic  interest.  Besides  which,  although  not  so  closely  linked 
with  our  main  subject  as  actually  to  call  for  notice,  it  bears  upon 
it  collaterally,  since  it  will  be  our  task  to  show  that,  as  far  as 
Grecian  architecture  is  implicated  in  the  various  disputes  which 
have  been  going  on,  and  which  seem  to  betray  that  there  is 
''something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,"  neither  its  advocates 
nor  its  adversaries,  be  they  professional  men  or  amateurs,  ap» 
pear  to  understand  what  it  really  was ;  or,  if  they  do,  they  en- 
tirely overlook  one  essential  and  most  extraordinary  distinction 

*  Mr.  In  wood  has  fttrnished,  alibougb  by  no  means  so  satisfactorily  as  he  appears 
to  be  capable  of  doinff,  some  Tcry  clever  hints  in  his  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Resources 
of  Design  in  the  Architecture  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  other  Countries."  Some  ? alu- 
able  suggestions  may  also  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Trotman,  on  "  A  Sixth  Order 
of  Architecture/'  (Loudon's  Archit.  Mag.  toI.  3.)  But  no  one  has  more  successfully 
demonstrated  by  actual  exemplification  what  beautiful  originality  may  yet  be  eli- 
cited from  Greaan  sources,  and  how  tlie  feeling  and  spirit  of  the  best  antique  exam- 
ples may  be  transferred  into  other  forms,  than  Mr.  G.  Maddos,  many  of  whose 
drawings  exhibit  the  rnot^t  felicitous  invention  in  detail.  It  gives  us  great  satisfac- 
tion therefore,  to  learn  that  he  is  now  engaged  upon  a  series  of  Etchings,  consisting 
entirely  of  fragments  and  pieces  of  detail  composed  by  himself. 
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attending  it.     Before  we  come  to  treat  of  this,  however,  we  must 
take  the  liberty  of  trespassing  a  tittle  further,  and  remarking  that  a 
strong  and  not  the  least  curious  feature  in  one  or  two  of  the  pam- 
phlets which  have  been  put  forth  is  the  jealous  feeling,  ill  dis- 
guised by  a  tone  of  contempt,  entertained  against  amateurs ; — 
that  is,  against  the  very  class  of  the  public — by  no  means  an 
alurmingly  large  one — who  take  any  direct  interest  in  architec- 
tural studies.     Unlike  the  professors  of  the  other  fine  arts,  archi- 
tects, it  would  seem,  are  far  more  ready  to  repel  than  to  en- 
courage non-professional  followers  of  it;  as  if  their  art  wa^r  more 
likely  to  be  endangered  by  being  generally  understood,  and  had 
more  to  apprehend  from  intelligent  cultivation  of  it  than  from  a 
totally  ignorant  public.    This  betrays  them  into  very  awkw^lrd 
jind  even  ridiculous  inconsistencies  *  no  doubt  it  may  occasion- 
Blly  be  highly  inconvenient  to  have  to  do  with  persons  who  are  not 
very  easily  imposed  upon,  and  who  are  apt  to  exact  more  origi- 
nality and  talent,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  who  writes 
himself  architect  to  manifest  in  his  designs ;  but  it  is  assuredly 
not  very  rational  to  expect  that  those  who  neither  understaind 
nor  care  for  the  ait  will  be  its  most  efficient  patrons,  and  pro- 
mote it  after  the  most  intelligent  manner.    No;  the  apathy  of 
the  public  is  complained  of  almost  in  the  very  same  breaili  that 
pretensions  of  cognoscenti  are  ridiculed,  and  treated  as  if  some 
degrees  worse  than  positive  ignorance.     While  it  is  mortifying 
that  there  should  be  so  few  capable  of  appreciating  an  architect's 
ability,  it  is  equally  or  more  disagreeable  that  there  should  be 
any  one  at  all  who  can  discern  any  want  of  talent.     In  short, 
although  "  heaven-inspired^  amateurs,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  calls  theoa, 
are  a  very  troubiesomfe  set  of  people;  it  would  bean  excetlent 
thing  to  have  a  <'  heaven-enlightened"  public,  one  capable  of 
fully  appl-eciating  and  relishing  architecture,  gifted  with  a  keen 
perception  of  beauties,  yet  stone-blind  to  the  most  glaring  de- 
fects.    Their  antipathy  towards  amateurs  extends,  however,'  onljr 
to  living  ones,  since  praise  is  ungrudgingly  bestowed  on  those 
who  have  quitted  the  stage, — on  a  Wotton  and  an  Evelyn,  an 
^Idrich,  a  Burrowes,  a  Clarke,  a  Burlington,  a  Walpole,  and  a 
Hope.    The  cause  of  such  dislike,  no  less  short-sighted  than 
narrow-minded,  may  easily  be  detected ;  it  is  not  veiled  like  the 
Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  neither  is  it  an  enigma  requiring  an  CEdi- 
pus  to  unravel  it.     Yet  that  the  art,  if  not  the  professors  of  it, 
is  under  no  small  obligations  to  the  so  much  sneered  at  class  of 
amateurs,  is  undeniable.    For  almost  all  the  impulse  it  has  re- 
ceived, and  the  advancement  it  has  made  during  the  last  hundred 
years—and  that  it  has  advanced  few  architects  will  dispute — 
it  has  been  indebted  mainly,  if  not  soldy,  to  extra-professional 
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exertions*  Who  was  it  who  first  re*opeDed  our  eyes,  to  the 
beauties  of  Gothic  architecture  ?  professional  tnen  i  Assuredly 
not:  the  resumption  and  study  of  that  style  was  forced  upon  them 
by  amateurs,  it  was  these  latter  who  pioneered  the  way,  and 
diligently  laboured  to  remove  the  prejudices  and  the  obstacles 
which  encumbered  it.  Who  again  first  roused  us  from  our  le- 
thargy, and  instructed  us  to  look  for  models  amongst  the  classical 
structures  of  Hellas  and  Ionia  7  Dilettanti  and  amateurs,  who, 
by  their  e^utmple  and  their  patronage,  induced  architects  to  ex*- 
tend  their  studies  to  those  regions.  Had  it  not  been  for  such 
persons,  we  should  in  ail  probability  be  at  this  moment  precisely 
where  we  were  a  full  century  ago ;  as  perversely  blind  to  the  ex- 
cellences  of  the  Gothic  architecture  as  were  £velyn'.and  Wren, 
or  no  better  admirers  of  it  than  was  Batty  Langley ;— still  talking 
of  the  five  orders — still  swearing  by  the  infallibility  of  Vitruvius 
and  Palladio. 

It  is  not  assertiog  too  much  when  we  say,  that  to  the  patronage 
afforded  by  amateurs  we  are  principally  indebted  for  any  thing 
beyond  elementary  practical  books  on  the  art.  Were  it  not  for 
them,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  demand  to  induce  even  the  most 
enterpriziug  publisher  to  bring  out  any  of  those  splendid  liiatorical 
and  graphic  works,  to  which  architects  themselves  are.ao  much  in- 
debted for  what  taste  they  may  possess.  .  Other  considerations 
might  fairly  be  pressed,  but  we  forbear ;  something  might  be  urged 
ill  favour  of  reciprocity  of  feeling  and  sympathy  of  taste,  whichought 
to  render  professional  xaen  indulgent  if  not  grateful.  Yet  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  pointed  out  the  impolicy  of  the  conduct  they  adopt. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  they  strongly  overshoot  the  mark  when  they 
maintain,  as  they  do,  by  implication  at  least,  that  no  one  who  is 
not  also  a  perfect  master  of  the  sdence  can  be  a  competent  judge 
of  the  art ;  since  were  such  really  the  case,  none  but  practitioners 
tliemselves  could  appreciate  or  enjoy  tlie  beauties  of  architecture, 
consequently  it  must  be  of  little  matter  to  any  one  else  what  be- 
comes of  an  art  so  completely  sealed  up  from  them.  Of  course 
architects  do  not  intend  to  make  so  unfortunate  an  admisaion, 
yet  to  such  conclusion  do  their  own  argumenti  lead* 

By  no  means  do  we  intend  to  say,  that  the  mere  setting  up  for 
being  an  amateur  constitutes  one, — that  the  affectation  of  taste 
ensiires  the  possession  of  it*  A  mere  dabbler  and  smatterer, 
who  knows  perhaps  little  more  than  a  few  technical  phrases, 
which  he  has  got  by  rote,  is  but  a  shallow  ignoramus  and  pre- 
•  tender — would  that  there  were  none  such  within  the  pate  of  the 
profession  I — but  that  no  one  who  has  not  gone  through  the  routine 
of  an  architect's  office,  and  become  conversant  with  the  practical 
and  mechanical  part  of  building,  be  his  application  and  study 
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M'hat  they  may,  can  be  said  to  understand  the  art^  is  a  most  mon- 
strous argument.'*  It  has  been  alleged  against  amateurs,  that 
they  are  apt  to  arrogate  too  much  to  themselves,  and  seek  to 
direct  the  public  taste ;  yet  they  would  not  be  able  to  assume 
such  importance,  were  it  not  that  the  public  in  general  are  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  architecture  m  a  fine  art,  and  of  course  must  con- 
sent to  be  guided  in  their  opinions  by  those  of  persons  to  whom 
they  look  up,  as  at  all  events  more  competent  judges  than  them^ 
selves.  Do  away  with  the  mystery  with  which  the  study  of 
architecture  has  been  hitherto  involved,  as  if  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  deterring  any  one  save  the  formally  initiated  from  ap- 
proaching it ;  teach  them  to  use  their  eyes  and  their  reasoning 
faculties  at  the  same  time ;  in  short,  let  some  acquaintance  with 
it  become  a  branch  of  elementary  education,  and  the  few  could 
no  longer  direct  and  control  the  many,  who  would  then  have 
raised  themselves  to  the  same  level.  By  such  a  change  amateurs 
themselves  would  be  benefited,  because,  if  they  desired  to  main- 
tain their  present  superiority,  they  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  going  more  thoroughly  into  the  study  of  the  art,  in  order  to 
keep  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  public. 

To  depreciate  the  amateur  or  lay-architect,  merely  as  such, 
betrays  very  confined  and  unworthy  notions  of  art  itself:  it  is 
making  the  means  with  which  art  works  more  important  than  its 
results,  and  in  fact  lowering  the  aesthetical  value  of  architecture, 
by  treating  it  as  something  decidedly  inferior  to  the  mechanical 
and  technical  part,  which  is  too  indispensably  requisite  to  re- 
quire to  be  formally  insisted  upon.  And  as  regards  the  intellec- 
tual department — that,  namely,  which  essentially  constitutes 
architecture  one  of  the  fine  arts,  the  professional  man  and  the 
amateur  are  pretty  much  on  the  same  level :  the  superiority,  on 
whichever  side  it  may  lie,  will  depend  upon  the  ereater  sensitive- 
ness of  the  faculty  of  taste,  and  the  degree  in  which  that  faculty 
is  cultivated.  That  practical  skill  and  long  experience  are  in- 
sufficient to  impart  taste  admits  of  little  doubt,  since  the  con- 
viction that  such  is  the  case  is,  unfortunately,  forced  upon  us 
almost  daily.  We  may  be  forgiven,  therefore,  for  suspecting 
that  many  who  rank  high  in  the  profession,  however  able  they 


*  Not  long  ago,  we  met  with  aome  eneering  rem&ifcB  in  the  Timee  AewqMper  on 
amateor  architectsi  the  writer  of  which  pat  the  following  qoeiv  as  an  unsviswerable 
clencher  :  "  Who  ever  heard  of  amateur  generals  V*  Yet,  before  we  can  adopt  the 
concIoBion  be  intended,  be  ought  to  hare  shown  that  there  exists  no  difference  what- 
ever between  &e  art  of  war  and  the  fine  aru.  Be»ides  which,  he  would  have  doae 
well  to  call  to  mind  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  amateorship  in  far -more  serious  affairs, 
than  those  of  art ;  to  wit,  in  politics  and  legislation,  neither  of  which  is  formally 
tanght. 
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n\^j  l?e  10  oue  branch  of  their  art,  ^fe  lamentably  deficient  ip 
the  other;  perhaps  top — for  we  will  hazard  the  uupajatable  para- 
jdox — 9uch  deficiency  may  in  soqie  degree  be  aacribed  Co  the  very 
circumatance  of  their  being  practical  men  and  able  men  of  busi- 
neas.  The  qualities  inost  likely  to  ensure  success  in  that  cha- 
racter ar?  not  exactly  those  best  calculated  to  refine  the  taste, 
.or  tP  expand  tb^  mind.  It  is  as  likely  as  not.  that  by  such  re^ 
putation  will  be  valjued  and  aimed  at  principally  as  ensuring  lu- 
crative employment.  If  the  amateur  be  without  the  stimulus 
which  operates  on  the  professional  man,  so  is  he  likewise  not 
eiiposed  to  the  benumbing  influence  which,  for  the  most  part, 
accompanies  it ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed — at  least  when 
we  find  him  sedulously  applying  himself  to  a  study,  the  reward  of 
which,  to  him,  consists  in  the  application  itself  and  the  mental 
enjoyment  springing  from  it — that  he  is  sincerely  attached  to  it. 
The  volunteers  in  any  cause  are  surely  quite  as  much  entitled  to 
respect  as  its  hired  troops  and  mercenaries ;  nor  would  it  be  pay- 
ing the  highest  compliment  to  architecture,  to  maintain  that  it  is 
incapable  of  attaching  to  itself  any  of  the  firstr-mentioned  class  of 
foUowejs* 

We  find  that  we  have  been  led  to  dwell  upon  this  particular 
head  longer  than  we  intended  to  do,  yet  have  we  not  expressed 
jpurselves  at  all  more  at  length  or  more  forcibly  than  was  required, 
in  order  to  repel  the  illiberal  taunts  and  strange  prejudices  which 
have  been  liot  less  industriously  than  indiscriminately  dissemi*- 
nated  against  a  class  of  persons,  who  get  the  ugly  name  of  inter- 
jneddiera  bestowed  upon  them,  for  taking  up  that  which  certainly 
is  not  literally  their  **  business.*'  We  have  said  that,  as  far  as 
twte  is  concerned,  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  amateur  from 
becoming  a  match  for  the  architect.  Those  belonging  to  the 
profession  have  certainly  not  established  their  pretensions  to  in- 
fallibility ;  since  that  they  themselves  are  quite  as  much  at  fault 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  apparent  from  the  irreconcileable  dog- 
mas and  opinions  they  maintain.  Of  these,  some  few  instances 
havfi  been  adduced  above,  and  to  them  may  be  added  the  dictum 
of  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who,  in  con- 
tradiction to  all  evidence  and  to  his  own  example,  affirmed  that 
architecture  admits  of  no  fashions :  yet,  unless  we  except  columns 
and  their  entablatures,  and  of  them  only  Corinthian  ones,  modem 
.architecture  was  till  long  after  the  time  of  Wren  utterly  dissimi* 
lar  in  its  principles  and  taste  from  that  of  tl>e  ancients.  Stuart 
and  others  have  since  familiarized  us  with  the  remains  of  classic 
art ;  and  we  have  now  copies  of  them  almost  ad  fiaiueam,—thait  is, 
if  th^  appiicatipn,  oftener  the  misapplication,  of  columns  alone- 
feeble,  frigid;  and  defective  imitations — can  with  any  justice  be  so 
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termed.  How  many  recent  structures  mi^t  be  pointedout^  which 
are  most  scrupulously  and  faithfully  unfeithful  to  their  professed 
originals  S-^akhfuli  indeed,  as  regards  one  division  of  die  <vder 
employed,  but  very  iucorrect  as  to  the  rest,  consequently  more 
incorrect  upon  the  whole  than  if  greater  liberties  had  been  taken 
throughout,  because  all  harmony  and  *^  keeping"  ere  destroyed, 
and  the  expression  of  one  portion  contradicts  that  of  the  other. 
There  is  no  iieed  to  go  further  than  the  features  we  professedly 
borrow  from  the  antique,  to  show  how  little  we  conceive  its  real 
spirit,  when  we  fancy  that  the  suppression  of  all  ornament  in  the 
entablature  and  pediment  is  consistent  with  that  exactness  of  imi^ 
tation  which  is  manifested  in  the  columns  tfaemselvesi  Hence 
that  exceedingly  offensive  discrepancy  and  obvious  fatting  off 
which  shock  the  eye,  that  passes  from  highly  finished  capitals  to 
bare  friezes  and  scanty  cornices.*  lliis  is  not  only  an  antichmax 
-in  architecture,  both  contrary  to  the  models  we  profess  to  adhere 
to,  and  to  the  principles  of  composition,  but  also  a  species  of 
wholesale  imiovation,  although  allowed  to  pass  without  repre- 
hension by  those  who  would  consider  it  little  short  of  sacrilege 
should  any  one  venture  to  make  the  slightest  alteration  in  the 
capital  of  a  column. 

it  seems  to  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  at  the  present  day, 
that  want  of  ornament  and  simplicity  are  the  same  thing^-which 
is,  by  the  by,  a  vulgar  notion  ;  and  Uiat  consequently  by  omitting 
embellishment,  we  at  once  secure  that  simplicity  wtecb  is  ex- 
tolled as  the  pervading  charm  of  Grecian  architecture.  It  is  rather 
too  much  die  fashion  to  speak  of  the  simplicity  observed  by  the 
Greeks,  as  if  it  were  not  only  the  predominating,  but  the  exclu- 
sive^ quality  of  their  buildings.    After  all,  too,  recent  iiujairies 


*  Mr«  Wilkios,  we  xegnt  to  my,  has  foraiflhed  as  with  a  moit  egregiQiu  «iample 
of  this  in  his  Natiooal  Gallery.  The  portico  of  that  edifice— which  is,  by  the  by, 
the  only  octastyle  one  in  the  metropolis,  exhibits  Corinthian  columns  after  one  of  the 
tnost  florid  Korean  examples,  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment,  that  look  qnite 
bare  and  nnfiiiished  in  comparison  with  them ;  nor  is  the  defect  at  all  dtomuibed  by 
what  is  in  itself  certainly  a  beauty — namely,  the  close  intercolfunuation — aince  due 
contributes  to  a  richness  of  effect  and  relief  in  the  colonnade,  which  render  the 
poverty  of  the  entablature  all  the  more  incongruous.  Yet  does  Mir;  Wilkiiia  pique 
himself  upon  being  ultra^ciassical  in  matters  of  taete.  In  the  pojtico  of  Carlton 
House,  where  the  very  same  columns,  some  of  them  at  leaat,  were  employed*  the  en- 
tablature was  of  a  piece  with  them  ;  and  so  far  tlie  order  has  not  been  at  all  improved 
by  Mf.  Wilkins'iiew  version  of  it,  which  is  an  eioeedingly  bald  and  disjohited  affair. 
Fur  wore  correctness  has  been  shpivQ  by  ihf»  architect  of  the  KemUe  Tavwii,  at  the 
corner  of  Bow- street,  whore  the  Tivoli  Corinthian  has  been  applied  with  ite  enriched 
frieze :  tlie  antse  caps  afe,  perhaps,  too  plain  and  unimportant  compared  with  the 
capiiaU  of  the  columns,  yet  even  that  is  of  the  two  a  lese  ofiensive  error  than  the 
ono  obuervaUe  in  those  of  the  National  Gallery,  which  are  dieproportiosably  large 
aud  heavy,  and  quite  different  in  style  from  the  columns. 
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aod  discoveries  vhow  that  with  them  simpKoly  was  very  &r  from 
being  of  asevere  character;  since^even  where  the  forms  and  propor- 
tions iocluied  to  the  latter^  a  species  of  embellishaient  was  indulged 
in  wfaichi  according  to  our  modem  notions,  must  hav«  been  the 
very  reverse  of  architectural  cbasteness^  espedally  when  applied  to 
tlie  enterior  of  an  edifice ;  and  what  we  should  even  consider  to 
be  gaudy  and  meretricious. 

.  TksXj  not  content  with  the  richness  produced  by  sculpture, — 
of  which,  they  were. by  no  means  spanng, — the  Greeks  were  in 
the  habit  of  heightening  the  effect  of  their  temples  by  painted  or- 
nament as  wdl  as  by  bnrcmie  and  gilding,  is  now  put  beyond  all 
doubt*  Had  suoh  decoration  been  confined  to  chiaroscuro  or 
vonachrome  painting,  x>r  merely  to  a  few  sober  tints,  or  were  the 
painting  confined  to  compartments,  panels,  or  borders,  there 
wonld  seem  to  have  been  nothing  particularly  incongruous  in 
3uch  practice,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  climate  itself 
albwed  it,  as  the  colours  would  retain  their  freshness  unimpaired 
for  ages,  altho4igh  exposed  to  the  weather.  Yet  it  is  nothing 
short  of  startling  when  we  leam^-as  some  probably  may  now  do 
for  the  first  time — that  the  entire  architecture  of  their  buildings 
was  polychrome^  its  various  surfaces  being  covered  with  positive 
and  very  decided  colours,  strongly  opposed  to  each  other ;  a  taste 
very  much  akin  to  that  shown  in  the  illumination  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  middle  ages.  In  fact  the  term  **  illumination*' 
might,  without  any  impropriety,  be  applied  to  this  kind  of  co« 
loured  architecture* 

Even. in  the  interior  of  a  theatre  or  ball-room,  where  consider- 
able latitude  as  to  decoration  is  allowed,  a  modem  architect 
wottld.  consider  himself  to  be  infringing  all  the  principles  of  taste, 
and  running  into  unpardonable  extravagance,  were  he  to  paint  the 
architectural  members  not  in  imitation  of  some  richer  material 
than  that  employed,  but  to  variegate  them  with  colours  arbitrarily 
selected  and  altogether  contrary  to  such  imitation  ;  nevertheless, 
we  find  this  singular  practice  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
and  that,  too,  not  in  buildings  where  it  could  be  attributed  to 
the  fanciful  caprices  of  individuals ;  but  in  such  important  na- 
tional edifices  as  the  Temple  of  Theseus  and  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  which,  in  their  original  state,  mutt  have  made  an  appear- 
ance altogether  different  from  that  hitherto  imagined.  Compared 
with  their  polychrome  architecture,  the  species  of  ornamental 
painting  in  vogue  at  Pompeii,  which,  although  exceedingly  fan- 
tastical in  itself,  is  to  be  considered  no  more  than  accessory  em- 
bellishment,like  the  arabesques  in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican,  may  be 
styled  sober,  and  allowed  to  accord  well  enough  with  the  character 
suitable  for  the  apartments  in  private  houses.  Yet  while  Pompeii 
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has  generally  been  regerded.ae  a  proof  of  iha  decltae  of  good 
taste  among  the  aneients,  and  the  style  of  decoration  there  pr^ 
valent  has  been  ascribed  to  the  dimsiness  of  the  architecture,  it 
merely  followed,  whether  intentionaUy  or  not,  the  precedent  that 
had  been  established  by  Athenian  art  in  its  most  palmy  days,  and 
•when  it  had  attained  its  greatest  refinement.  What  adds  to  our 
astonishment  is,  that  polychrome  was  employed  not  only  for  the 
stateliest  public  edifices,  but  for  those  erected  in  the  severest  and 
most  dignified  style  of  archtteeture ;  so  that,  judging  according 
to  modem  principles  of  taste,  there  could  have  been  very  little 
harmony  of  expression ;  or  rather,  there  must  have  been  a  harsh  and 
conflicting  mixture  of  very  antithetical  ^ualities-~chasteness  of  form 
carried  almost  to  sternness,  and  gaiety  of  colouring  bordarii^ 
upon  gaudiness.  A  Doric  edifice  so  embellished  must  have  re* 
sembled  not  so  much  a  Hercules  wreathed  with  flowers,  as  a 
Hercules  tattooed  from  head  to  foot,  or  covered,  like  a  barbarian 
Plot,  with  grotesque  figures  painted  on  his  skin. 

In  their  polychrome  buildings,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  vml* 
nifested  a  more  licentious  taste  than  that  of  the  Arabian  and 
Moorish  architects,  whose  predilection  for  coloured  ornament  has 
been  censured  by  many  as  puerile  in  itself,  and  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  ^^  chaste  simplicity''  of  classical  architecture.  Yet, 
m  their  structures,  brilliancy  of  colours  was  naturally  enough 
suggested  by  the  materials  made  use  of ;  it  was  not  employed  to 
conceal  what  was  intrinsically  valuable,  but  to  give  value  to  what 
would  otherwise  have  appeared  mean  and  ordinary.  The  use  of 
-porcelain  tiles  and  inlaid  pavements  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest 
great  variety  of  colouring  and  patterns,  which  might  very  well  be 
allowed  toextend  itself  to  the  whole  of  the  architectural  decoration, 
in  order  to  produce  consistency.  But  to  coat  over  surfaces  com- 
posed of  large  blocks  of  the  finest  marble  with  colours  that  must 
entirely  conceal  the  beauty  of  the  actual  material,  if  not  suggest 
the  employment  of  one  greatly  inferior,  is  too  much  like '' painting 
•  the  lily'*  to  be  reconcileable  with  the  exquisite  taste  and  Kiu^ii- 
sinn  attributed  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  ramer  strange  that  Vitru- 
vius,  who  is  so  pedantically  exact  and  wearisomely  minute  in  re- 
gard to  many  quite  unimportant  particulars,  should  not  have 
given  any  account  of  such  a  practice  as  that  we  are  speaking  of; 
yet  as,  notwithstanding  the  pompous  pretensions  he  puts  forth  in 
behalf  of  his  profession,  he  treats  his  subject  very  ploddingly  and 
from  an  exceedingly  limited  point  of  view,  his  silence  in  respect  to 
the  use  of  polychrome  would  cast  no  doubt  on  it,  even  were  riie  fact 
itself  now  disputable.  Neither  can  similar  omission  oft  the  |>art 
of  Pausanias  be  allowed  to  invalidate  our  belief  in  a  practice, 
which  recent  discoveries  so  eleariy  prove  to  have  existed.     An- 
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cieot  writers,  and  Pausaoias  amoog  the  rest,  give  u«  very  little 
wdeed  that  can  properly  be  caUed  description,  when  speaking 
either  of  buildings  or  works  of  art.  All  that  they  say  amounts  to  no 
more  than  notices  of  a  few  particulars ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
remarked  m  another  paper,*  .exactitude  of  description  and  gra- 
phic deUneatioD  were  by  no  means  their  Ibrte  ;  a  circumstance 
JDiicb  to  be  regretted,  as  it  has  tended  to  render  very  dry  and  ua^ 
aatis&fitory  a  branch  of •  archaeological  study,  which  demapds 
ittbiess  and  accuracy  of  verbal  explanation. 

We  will  HOI,  however,  detain  the  reader  any  loager  by  general 
jobservations,  but  proceed  at  once  to  some  extracts,  showing  what 
recent  architectural  examinations  have  brought  to  light,  in  regard 
to  polychrome  embellishment. 

"  What  a  striking  difference  there  is,"  says  M.  Schaubert,  architect 
to  the  Greek  government,  at  Athens^  "  between  Roman  and  Grecian 
taste,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  travelled  through  Italy,  and  are 
also  acquainted  with  the  works  of  our  own  admirable  Schinkel ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  m^lf  to  the  remarks  we  have  ourselves  made  since  our 
arrival  at  Athens.  The  execution  of  the  temples,  more  particularly  that 
of  the  Parthenon^  far  surpasses  any  idea  it  is  possible  to  form  of  it.  The 
immense  blocks  of  marble  are  so  closely  united  and  fitted  to  each  other, 
tliat  the  different  pieces  are  distinguishable  only  by  difference  of  tintj  as  it  is 
of  a  deeper  or  lighter  golden  brown.  The  beautiful  constraction  of  the  cor^ 
nices  and  walls  is  not  always  so  well  expressed  in  Stuart's  Plates  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  The  profiles,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  sharp- 
ness, seem  in  many  instances  to  have  been  not  perfectly  understood  by 
him.  He  appears^  too,  to  have  mistaken  the  badly  constructed  door- 
way, a  work  of  Christian  times,  for  the  original  one  ;  likewise  the  circle, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  raise  an  altar  or  some  other  monument 
upon,  for  the  diameter  of  the  inner  columns.  These,  however,  are  mere 
matters  of  detail  that  will  require  closer  investigation  i  but  what  will  you 
aay,  when  I  inform  you  that  the  whole  of  the  temple  (der  ganze  Tempel) 
was  coated  with  colours  ?  That  the  coffers  of  the  roof  were  painted, 
and  the  frieze  decorated  with  a  mceander  or  Greek  fret,  executed  in  co- 
lours, is  what  you  are  already  aware  of  j  but  the  entire  building  (both 
this  and  other  temples)  was  similarly  ornamented  with  colours,  the  pig- 
ments used  for  which  were  thickly  laid  on  in  the  metopes  and  pedi- 
ments, even  on  the  folds  of  the  drapery  of  the  figures,  and  on  the  capi- 
tals,— in  short  on  all  the  architectural  profiles.  So  that,  what  with  its 
ovolos,  leaf  mouldings,  and  all  other  lines  and  ornaments  executed  in 
various  colours,  the  apparently  simple  and  plain  Doric  temple  of  The- 
seus must  have  been  far  richer  in  effect  than  the  richest  example  of  the 
Corinthian  order ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  exceedingly  well  worth  while 
to  make  an  exact  restoration  of  such  a  polychrome  temple.*' 

The  expression  der  ganze  Tempel  deserves  to  be  particularly 

*  See  article  on  "  Landscape  an4  Ornamental  Gardening,"  vol.  xvi,  p.  149,  kc. 
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noted,  since  it  clearly  points  out  that  the  painUng  was  not  c<m- 
tined  to  certain  oiembers.  for  the  purpose  of  euridiing  tbem,  iu^ 
stead  of  its  being  done  by  sculpture,  but  was  applied  tbrougfaouU 
That  such  was  the  case  is  put  beyond  all  doubt«  by  the  niojre 
particular  account  furnished  by  M.  Sen^iier,  ^f  Altona,  au  arclii* 
tect  who  has  directed  much  of  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
polychrome  architecture  and  sculpturei  and  who  ascertained  that 
Trajan's  column. at  Rome  was  originally' decorated  with  colours. 
Speaking  of  the  building  last  referred  to  in  the  above  •quotatioa, 
namely,  the  Theseion,  or  Temple  of  Ti&eseos,  Semper  says:--* 

'*  This  monument  still  shows  npon  the  whole  of  Hs  external  surface 
well-preserved  remains  of  a  coating  of  colour,  the  material  substance  of 
which  IS  least  of  all  decayed  on  the  soiilb  side  of  the  building,  although 
the  actual  colour  has  vanished  through  tlie  effect  of  time,  or  has  changed 
its  hue.  It  is  only  here  and  there — chieAy  in  crevices  or  in  hollow  sur- 
faces— that,  by  carefully  scraping  off  the  external  crusts,  we  can  meet 
with  the  actual  pigment  employed.  It  was  thus  that  the  writer  detectea 
two  different  species  of  red,  (namely,  a  warm  brick  red  on  the  columns,  (he 
architrave,  and  the  general  surface,  and  a  very  light  cinnabar  red  on 
some  of  the  ornaments)  j  two  blues,  (azure,  or  sky-blue,  used  for  the 
masses,  and  a  deeper  blue  employed  for  the  ornaments),  green,  and  some 
rather  doubtful  traces  of  gilding.  The  high -reliefs  were  also  completely 
encrusted  with  colours,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  plainly  discernible 
in  the  folds  of  the  draperies.  The  drapery  of  a  sitting  hgart  on  the 
frieze  above  the  portico  of  the  temple  shows  itself  to  have  be^n  of  a 
beautiful  rose  tint ;  in  other  parts  green  appears  to  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing colour.  The  ground  itself  of  the  frieze  was  blue,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  is  stiQ  covered  with  it.  Beneath  the  neck  of  the 
anta  of  the  opistodomos  of  this  temple,  on  that  side  of  it  which  is 
turned  towards  the  columns  in  antis,  there  is  still  remaining  a  fragment 
of  blue  colour,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
celia  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  it.  In  the  niches  which  were 
afterwards  constructed,  in  Christian  times,  between  the  antss  of  the  por- 
tico, out  of  fragments  of  the  ceiling  of  the  temple>  we  meet  with  some 
that  are  still  either  entirely  or  partly  covered  with  the  original  glass-like 
enamel.  The  wall  in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  from  the  deep  socle  to 
the  height  of  six  courses  of  stone,  has  been  entirely  coated  with  a  thidcer 
stucco,  as  the  chiselled  surfiiceof  die^  stones  and  the  pieces  of  stacco 
still  adhering  to  it  plainly  enough  prove.  Nor  can  we  imagine  that 
this  careful  tooling  of  the  surface  with  the  chisel  was  the  work  of  after- 
times  ;  because,  hsid  they  found  the  face  of  the  wall  smooth,  the  ChristiaBS 
would  have  painted  upon  that  without  further  preparation,  as  we  find 
them  to  have  done  in  tue  Parthenon." 

Sufficient  evidence  is  here  collected  to  prove  beyond  dispute 
the  existence  of  polychronie  architecture  among  ihe  Athenians — 
further,  what  were  the  prevailing  colours,  and  bow  applied*  And 
M.  Semper  inclines  to  the  opinion,  ingenious  and  plausible  even 
should  it  be  erroneous^  that  the  system  of  ornamental  colouring 
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in  vogue  among  the  artisU  of  the  middle  ages  was  derived  from 
the  polychrome  works  of  the  ancients.  In  both,  he  observes,  we 
fifid  the  same  predilection  for  blue  and  red,  which  were  brought  into 
barmonjr  by  an  intermixture  of  goM,  green,  and  violet.  In  both, 
too,  do  we'discover  the  same  principle  of  colouring  the  leading 
architectural  forms  and  members  red,  and  the  intermediate  spaces 
bhie^  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  striking  analogy  of  taste  between  ancient  polychrome  and 
the  glass-painting  and  illumination  6f  the  middle — for  it  would 
sound  oddly  here  to  call  them  the  dark — ages. 

In  order  to  afford  some  clearer  idea  of  the  combination  of 
colours^  we  vrill  nofw  quote  Quast's  own  remarks. 

'*  The  pfgnrents  were  not  merely  a  thin  glazing  of  colour  to  stain  the 
marble,  but  were  applied  as  a  thick  opaque  coating  upon  it,  so  as  en- 
tirely to  conceal  the  material  beneatli ;  and  of  such  coating  the  temple 
of  Theseus  tetaros  more  traces  than  any  other.  For  the  ipost  part  the 
colours,  especially  that  produced  by  blue  smalt,  have  quite  disappeared, 
leaving  only  a  grey  crust  on  their  surface,  yet  the  original  hue  may  even 
now  be  detected.  In  this  edifice,  the  prevailing  colours  were  blue  and 
red,  both  of  a  full  deep  tone,  yet  so  applied  that  one  or  other  of  them 
formed  a  darker  ground  relieving  that  placed  upon  it.  The  corona  was 
a  full  blue,  and  the  guttas  beneath  it  or  a  brownish  red  tint.  The  leaves 
dp  the  foliage  on  the  cymatium  were  alternately  red  with  blue  streaks,  and 
blue  with  red  ones  $  while  the  Intervals  between  the  leaves  were  filled  up 
with  green ;  which  last  mentioned  colour  is  that  of  the  small  leaves  on  some 
of  the  lesser  mouldings.  Some  of  the  coffers  are  painted  of  a  brownish 
red  inclining  to  violet,  against  which  green  ornament  relieves  itself; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  show  red  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  The  plain 
architrave  of  the  portico  was  a  bright  red  $  while  the  frieze  was  blue 
with  figures  in  relief  upon  it,  painted  in  their  natural  colours,  pr„  in  the 
language  of  heraldry^  proper.  Tile  walls  themselves  were  yellow,  as  is 
proved  by  the  traces  of  that  colour  still  remaining  on  them.  How  the 
cohithns  were  coloured  it  Is  not  so  easy  now  to  ascertain.  Apparently 
onlv  the  echinus  of  th^  capital  and  the  edges  of  the  flutings  were  painted, 
wlifle  the  fidtings  themselves  displayed  the  pure  and  highly  polished 
White  marble." 

Gqthe  has  said  that  ^*  a  white  door  is  a  very  unmeaning  thing/' 
ein  aibernes  Dings  and  we  suspect— as  our  readers  moa<  probably 
will  do*— that  he  would  have  applied  the  same  remark  to  a  piece 
of  arcbiteeture  coloured  as  above  described,  for  meaning  and 
arcbitectural  expression  must  have  been  altogether  out  of  the 
question ;  neither  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  thing  so  cap- 
tivating to  the  eye  as  to  reconcile  it  to  inconsistency.  Supposing 
the  description  to  be  accurate,  we  should  have  white  columns 
striped- with  colour  placed  before  a  wait;  upon  these  columns 
would  be  an  architrave  painted  of  a  fuH  blue  tone,  consequently 
amounting  to  a  mass  of  shadow,  where  brilliancy  is  desirable  in 
order  to  relieve  the  entablature  from  the  actual  shadows  prol 
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jected  by  it«  The  articulation  of  the  whole  structure  would  be 
made  to  appear  disjointed^  and  the  entablature  itself  to  consist  of 
three  distinct  horizontal  stripes,  the  onlj  repetition  of  colour  being 
that  on  the  architrave  and  corona,  both  of  which  are  blue ;  thatis^ 
both  dark  surfaces  projecting  shadows.  The  result  of  such  a  com* 
btnation  could,  in  our  opinion,  be  nothing  else  than  spottiness,  con- 
fusion, and  indistinctness.  Let  an  artist  make  the  experiment  by 
introducing  such  a  polychrome  building  into  a  picture,  and  we  may 
safely  predict  that  it  would  defy  his  utmost  skill  to  make  any 
thing  of  it ;  unless,  indeed,  he  were  to  place  it  on  bare  rock  and 
sand,  with  only  sky  behind  it.  In  interior  architecture  the  view 
is  limited  to  the  architecture  itself,  but  in  respect  to  the  exterior 
of  a  building  the  case  is  altogether  different,  and,  unless  it  forms 
a  mass  of  tolerably  uniform  hue,  it  will  not  relieve  itself  as  it 
ought  to  do  from  other  objects.  The  predominating  hue  onght 
certainly  to  be,  if  not  invariably  lighter,  distinct  from  that  of 
trees  or  whatever  else  may  become  the  back-ground  to  the  archi- 
tecture ;  whereas,  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Theseus  can  be  taken 
as  any  criterion  of  their  general  taste  in  the  selection  of  colours, 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  utterly  disregarded  this  principle,  by 
introducing  dark  surfaces  where  they  must  have  cut  up  the  out- 
line of  the  building.  Surely  the  Greeks  must  have  been  as 
enamoured  of  blue  as  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Russian 
provinces,  (who  are  said  to  apply  that  colour  indiscriminately  to 
every  part  of  their  houses,  and  to  the  utensils  they  have  occasion 
to  paint),  when  they  bestowed  it  upon  such  architectural  mem«> 
bers  as  the  architrave  and  corona,  parts  expressive  of  the  framing 
of  a  building,  and  thus  making  them  besides  altogether  at  variance 
with  columns,  tn  interior  architecture,  it  is  both  common  and 
allowable  enough  to  put  darker  columns  against  a  lighter  ground; 
but  in  external  architecture,  to  make  any  of  the  prmcipal  mem- 
bers darker  than  the  surface  they  enclose  or  terminate  certainly 
does  seem  quite  a  solecism.  In  those  buildings  which  are  termed 
^*  half-timbered,'*  where  a  frame- work  of  wood  was  filled  up  either 
with  brick  or  plaster^  all  the  salient  parts,  mouldings,  and  outlines, 
were  darker  than  the  rest ;  yet  this  was  perfectly  natural,  and 
consistent  with,  not  contradictory  to,  the  material  itself. 

However,  until  some  experiment  be  made,  as  Schaubert  recom- 
mends, and  as  we  also  could  wish  to  see  done,  by  making  a  restora- 
tion— ^not  merely  upon  paper,  but  in  more  satisfactory  form — of  a 
Greek  polychrome  edifice,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  judge  what  the 
effect  would  really  be.  It  would,  indeed,  be  hazardous  to  make 
any  trial  so  perfectly  novel  and  of  such  doubtful  result,  with  a 
building  of  importance,  yet  the  effect  might  be  judged  tolerably 
well  by  an  essay  of  polychrome  decoration  on  some  moderate- 
sized  ornamental  structure,  for  which  purpose  nothing  more  than 
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a  shell  of  wood  and  plaster  would  be  requiredj  because  Uie 
painting  would  conceal  the  material.  Still  we  do*  not  imagine 
that  either  the  same  colours  or  the  same  arrangement  of  them  as 
in  the  Theseion  would  prove  satisfactory.  It  would  be  better  to 
employ  light  neutral  tints,  whether  inclining  to  warm  or  cool 
tonesi  for  the  larger  masses;  and  to  confine  the  positive  colours 
and  vivid  hues  to  spaces  and  situations  where  ornament  would 
not  appear  forced,  nor  cut  up  the  design.  After  such  style  is  the 
polychrome  specimen  of  a  fagade  of  a  house,  in  a  work  on  orna- 
ments, now  publishing  by  Gropius  of  Berlin ;— the  colours  are 
well  sorted,  so  as  to  relieve  each  other  distinctly  and  to  produce 
an  expression  of  gaiety  without  either  harshness  or  glare.  Still 
we  apprehend  that,  however  pleasing  it  might  be  found  in  itself, 
polychrome  would  never  answer  practically  in  this  country,  since 
no  process  of  painting  would  enable  colours  so  applied  to  resist 
our  climate ;  and  not  only  would  they  lose  their  clearness,*  but 
partial  stains  and  discoloration  would  soon  take  place.  For  the 
outside  of  our  buildings  we  must  be  content  with  such  variety  as 
can  be  obtained  by  making  use  of  different  coloured  materials; 
and  a  good  deal  might,  perhaps,  be  so  far  accomplished  by 
having  recourse  to  terra-cotta  ornament  with  the  colours  burnt 
in,  also  slabs  of  the  same  material,  or  of  artificial  stone,  for  facing 
walls.  Yet,  if  we  must  abandon  the  hope  of  being  able  ever  to 
adopt  polychrome  decoration  to  any  extent,  it  would,  if  any 
where  at  all,  be  both  practicable  and  suitable  in  such  places  as 
the  Lowther  Arcade,  where  it  would  be  sufficiently  protected 
from  the  weather.  A  covered  passage  of  that  kind  lined  with 
shops,  partakes,  in  fact,  more  of  intenor  than  of  street  architec- 
ture; and  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  make 
the  first  experiment  somewhere  within  doors.  We  say  make  the 
first  experiment,  because  whatever  variety  of  colours  there  may 
be  in  other  respects,  unless  it  be  that  coloured  marble  or  scagliola 
is  employed  for  the  shafts  and  their  capitals,  occasionally  gilded 
or  bronzed,  all  the  strictly  architectural  forms  are  left  colourless 
or  nearly  so ;  consequently  the  effect  is  altogether  different  from 
what  it  would  be  were  the  columns,  entablatures,  and  other 
mouldings  polychrome.     For  pacile  columns,  the  shafts,  exempli 

Sratia^  might  be  painted  with  a  full  and  delicate  pattern  on  a 
ark  ground,  or  vice  versd,  in  the  same  style  as  the  ornaments 
usual  on  Greek  fictile  vases ;  and  the  bases  and  capitals  might  be 
picked  out  in  more  brilliant  colours.  The  same  decoration  would 
of  course  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  entablature,  and  to  the 
soffits  and  lacunaria  of  the  ceiling. 

It  is  more  probable  than  not  th&t  what  we  have  just  suggested 
will  be  thougnt  to  betrfty  very  questionable  taste;  yet  those  who 
would  object  to  such  style  and  application  of  polychrome  would 
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hardly  be  better  satisfied  with  the  taste  manifetsted  in  it  by  the 
Athenians.  There  is,  after  all,  some  danger  then  that  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  warmest  in  their  eulogiutns  on  Grecian  archi- 
tecture! asserting  that  the  more  it  is  understood  tlie  more  it  must 
be  admired,  will  now,  if  not  entirely  retract,  at  least  qualify,  their 
praise.  However  unimportant  the  question  of  polychrome  arcbi* 
tecture  may  be  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  certainly  one 
highly  momentous  as  far  as  taste  is  concerned;  it  being  undenia- 
ble that  we  have  hitherto  quite  mistaken  that  displayed  by  ,tli^ 
Greeks  in  their  architecture!  giving  them  credit  for  a  sin>plicity 
which  they  studiously  avoided,  even  to  such  a  degree  that  ^ey 
will  probably  incur  the  charge  of  having  been  absolutely  piere- 
tricious.  Are  we  then  henceforth  to  cast  off  our  aUegiap^  to 
them  ?— or  to  set  about  correcting  our  preconceived  notions  and 
erroneous  theories  i  Should  nothing  further,  therefore,  as  is  pi98t 
probable,  be  brought  to  light  on  the  subject  of  Polychrome  than 
what  has  been  already  elicited,  the  circumstance  of  the  practice 
itself  having  been  proved  to  have  existed,  and  attention  called  to 
it,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  some  great  change  in  our  specula* 
tions  on  the  art.  Either  the  Greeks  indulged  in  much  bad  taste, 
and  we  have  improved  their  architecture  by  purifying  it  from 
what  debased  il,  or  else  their  modem  imitators  are  very  far 
indeed  behind  them,  and  have  yet  much  to  learn  ere  they  really 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  they  profess  to  copy.  The  dilei[nau 
is  somewhat  awkward,  to  be  under  the.  necessity  of  either  re- 
proaching the  taste  of  the  Greeks,  or  admitting  that  we  have  all 
along  been  admiring,  as  the  perfection  of  art,  structures  whose 
original  character  has  quite  disappeared.  There  is  indeed  one 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  dilemma,  namely,  by  running  away 
from  it  altogether,  taking  no  further  notice  of  the  matter,  and 
proceeding  as  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do; — which 
mode,  as  saving  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  uncomfortable  dis- 
turbance of  most  comfortably  settled  notions,  is  perhaps,  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  adopted. 

No  other  observations  or  discoveries  of  moment  have  been 
made  by  any  of  the  architects  now  at  Athens.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  clearing  away  the  accumulated  earth,  rubbish, 
and  modern  buildings  from  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis^  without  anv 
thing  being  brought  to  light  except  mere  fragments  of  archi- 
tecture and  various  inscriptions — that  is,  at  the  time  Quast  pub- 
lished ;  for  during  the  present  year  there  have  been  dug  up  a 
number  of  antefixse,  tiles,  and  mouldings  of  cornices,  all  of  terra* 
cotta,  which  are  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  some  edifice 
more  ancient  than  the  Parthenon.  One  of  these  antefixae  is 
decorated  with  a  Gorgon  mask,  resembling  the  Medusa  head  on 
a  triglyph  at  Selinus;  and  afiV>rds  another  instance  of  polychrome. 
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— the  colours,  although  greatly  impaired^  being  distinctly  re- 
cognizable. That  of  the  face  is  of  a  sallow  corpse-like  hue;  thcJ 
tongue,  which  projects  from  the  Widely  extended  mouth,  is  red; 
and  the  hair  a  bidish  black. '  It  is  to  these  that  Mr.  Brtlcebridge 
refers  iii  his  letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth  (who  has  gi^n  it 
as  an  appendix  to  his  ^'Athens  aiid  Attica'')  when  he  says :  **  But 
the  most  interestmg  perhaps  of  these  remains  are  the  'pointed 
figures  and  heads,  and  especially  the  fragments  of  columns/ tri^ 
glyphs,  and  capitals,  which  still  retain  their  original  colours^  Wue, 
red,  and  the  brightest  ultramarine;  The  capitals  in  the  Theseum, 
and  many  vestiges  about  thie  Erechtheum,  show  that  tlie  temples 
were  in  part  coloured,  but  no'  proof  has  been  given,  before  the 
discoviery  of  these  primitive  remsiins,  that  bright  and  highly  con- 
trasted colours  were  used'^enerafly  oii  marble  edifices'." 

The  above  will  be  allowed  to  be  very  conclusive  evidence; 
and  the  discovery  which  has  taken  place,  although  extending  otoly 
to  detached  pieces  of  detail,  is  more  than  usually  importaiH,  be* 
cause  it  clears  up  at  once  no  less  a  point  than  one  which  decides 
what  was  really  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  in  architectural  embellish* 
ment.'  Several  relics  of  metal  ornaments  have  also  been  found 
in  some  sepulchres  that  were  met  with  in  excavating  the  ground 
for  the  foundations  of  the  new  palace;  which  edifice,  as  we 
learn  from  the  above-ouoted  document,  is  now  \6  be  erected 
"Just  without  the  old  Boboiiistra  gate,  where  theinscrifitlonto 
Hfadrian  remains,  in  a  line  between  Lycabetfus  and  tise  Farthe* 
non,  and  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town,  the  Hymetti^n 
chain,  and  the  gulf.*'  '  This  building,  the  first  stone  iff  which  was 
laid  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  early  in  the  present  year,  is  to  be 
erected  after  the  designs  of  Professor  Gartner,  «rthftect  of  the 
VniversitaiS'Gebdude,  the  new  Royal  Library,  the  Ludwig^ 
kirche,  and.  many  other  noble  structures  at  Munich.  The  choice 
of  a  site  for  the  palace  continued  for  a  long  while  matter  of  dis- 
cussion, and  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  to  build  it  on  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Acropolis,  for  which  purpose  desigiis  were 
prepared  by  Schinkel.  Whether  GHrtner's  edifice  will  be  stich 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  regret  that  the  other  design  was  not 
adopted,  or  whether  considerations  of  economy  rather  than  of 
taste  caused  his  to  obtain  the  preference,  we  have  no  means  at 
present  of  determining;  but,  judging  from  the  deiscription  and 
accompanying  plan  of  SchinkePs  project,  as  given  t)y  Quast,  we 
do' not  think  it  likely  that  so  noble  and  varied  a  display  of  archi- 
tecture as  that  would  have  been,  will  now  be  made.  Schinkel's 
idea  was  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  Acropolis  into  an  enclosure/ 
one  extremity  of  which  would  have  been  occupied  by  th^  pakfce^ 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  eastern  front  of  the  Parthenon. 
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A  spacious  avenue,  laid  put  after  the  mai^fier  of  i^d  aapieiit  hippor 
drome,  would  have  led  id  a  direct  Hue  from  the  ancient  propyl^ 
to  the  new  propylea  or  portal  of  the  royal  residence,  p^^siog  )|p- 
tween  the  Erectheum  and  Parthenon,  both  of  w))ich  would  haqr e 
been  restored.  Beyond  this  portal  would  have  been  ap  f^MSR 
colonnaded  court,  while,  from  the  vestibule  formed  by  (be  prp» 
pylea,  a  long  gallery,  formed  into  several  divisional  wifb  ^acept§  %\ 
intervals,  and  exhibiting,  through  screens  of  colupins,  v^^wi^  ipfo 
inner  courts  and  gardens,  and,  in  one  pqint,  a  vieif  of  the  e^atefii 
front  of  the  Parthenon,  would  have  conducted  into  a  magfiificepi 
lofty  ball,  decorated  in  a  unique  style,  with  coImpQS  of  bla^ 
iLaconian  marble,  supporting  a  roof  entirely  ppmpQIP^  9^  PPPP 
timber-work  richly  carved  and  painted,  the  prqyailmg  colofini 
being  red  and  pale  green  relieved  by  gold*  Qf  the  originalj^f 
and  invention  displayed  in  this  hall,  Quast,  who  sp^aHs  frqip  the 
perspective  views  of  it  made  by  the  architect,  ^^presfes  bimnf^lf 
m  terms  of  the  greatest  admiration,  affirming  that  i\  would  bfife 
been  to  the  Athenian  palace  what  the  Sala  4e  l09  Embai^adqf^ 
is  to  Alhambra.  We  dare  not  indulge  our  own  inf^lipatio^  ^  p)|F* 
suing  the  description  any  further,  and  qball  (her^fore  only  )|4f) 
that  Schinkel  appears  to  have  mastered  v^ry  happily  the  4l$f^ui-' 
ties  presented  by  the  irregularity  of  the  site,  (akiug  adyantsge.^f 
it  to  give  great  play  and  variety  to  every  part  of  hi^  dei^igQ;  waj^ 
that  the  whole  of  the  Acropolis,  as  laid  out  by  hiq^i  would  l^^pre 
been  rendered  a  most  fascinating  spot,  where  elegaoc^  fmd  ^^^ip^ 
meat  would  have  been  so  happily  blended  with  the  sublime,  «# 
shown  in  the  monuments  of  elder  days,  that,  instead  of  ftfa^flgree^ 
ably  jarring  with  the  dignified  structures  of  classical  autiquil^,tii(Sf 
would  rather  have  heightened  their  effect  by  just  that  degree  of 
contrast  which  would  have  given  reciprocal  relief  and  yal^e  to 
the  ancient  features  and  to  the  new. 

Wo  trust  that  Schinkel's  designs  for  this  Athenifm  iH|l^ce, 
though  their  execution  has  been  frustrateda  will  not  be  isf^tirely  jos^ 
to  his  admirers,  and  that,  if  not  introduced  into  his  **  £|it\f)irfe,'' 
they  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  publication.  |f  evpr  any 
one  has  conceived  his  subjects  in  the  true  spirit  of  Qrecian  ^rcl^h 
tecturo,  desigping,  as  its  best  masters  would  hav§  done,  t^^fl  (bisi 
lived  in  our  times  and  been  called  upon  to  apply  their  art  to  oliifr 
purposes  and  exigencies  thap  those  they  had  to  provide  for»  It 
IS  Schinkel.  Nor  can  more  satisfactory  ta9tin^opy  \^  bPHiP  Hi 
his  taste  and  ability  thao  that  of  Schaubprt*  who,  after  retuniifig 
to  Berlin  from  Athens,  where  he  had  been  cqntpfpplft^WK  MUl 
piajesty  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  finished  grace  of  tji^  Erf^o^* 
theum,  pronounced  the  fa9ade  of  tb^  MpseMpi  at  J^eriio  (o  ^ 
superior  to  any  other  architectural  production  in  all  Eurqp^. 

In  this  country,  unhappily,  we  content  ourselves  wjth  er^ting 
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portico  after  porticp,  all  coDfined  to  one  idea,  all  nearly  upon  the 
same  scale>  and  conmstiug  of  a  mere  range  of  columna  beneath  a 
pediment,  with  little  other  difference  than  what  is  occasioned  by 
the  order  employed^  or  the  actual  number  of  die  coluipns.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  attempt,  if  ever  we  are  to  do  so,  something  more 
than  this, — to  produce  some  one  specimen  at  least  thai  should 
be  a  complete  type  of  Grecian  architecture  and  decoration,  con* 
cenbrating  into  a  focus,  as  it  were,  all  its  most  attractive  and  imt 
posing  qualities; — one  that,  besides  being  far  superior  to  any 
thing  we  have  yet  achieved,  in  regard  to  positive  grandeur  of 
dimensions  and  nobleness  of  material,  should  also  exhibit  the 
full  effect  of  columns  in  combination,  by  showing  at  least  one 
inner  range  of  them  behind  those  in  froqt,  which  disposition  con« 
duces  so  greatly  both  to  perspective  variety  and  motion,  and  to 
the  play  and  contrast  of  chiaroscuro*  The  whole  should  be  ela* 
borately  enriched:  besides  reliefs  on  the  inner  walls,  there 
shonid  be  ornamental  accessories  enriched  with  statuary  and 
sculpture; — there  should  be  not  only  bronze  and  gilding,  but 
colouring,  polychrome  embellishment,  if  not  subjects  in  painting* 
Beauty  of  design  and  material  ought  to  be  (extended  not  only  to 
the  ceiling,  but  to  the  pavement.  Not  only  the  portal,  but  tbe 
doors  themselves  should  exhibit  the  most  refined  taste, — the  most 
ftnshed  workmanship.  After  requiring  so  much  for  the  interior, 
a  part  of  a  portico  on  which  our  architects  scarcely  bestow  any 
tfaonght  whatever,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  we  should  der 
mand  sculpture,  if  not  colour  also,  to  be  liberally  employed  m 
tbe  external  frieze  and  pediment.  Yet  where  can  we  point  to  a 
single  instance  where  any  thing  at  all  like  this  has  been  done  f 
Mr.  Wilkins's  portico  to  the  National  Gallery  stops  very  ht  short 
indeed  of  Athenian  taste  and  imagination,  although  it  may  per- 
haps satisfy  those  who  conceive  that  a  well-spaced  range  of 
columns  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  work  of  Grecian 
architecture,  and  to  make  us  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
essentials  and  characteristics  of  that  style. 

Both  the  profiession  and  the  public  seem  to  stick  quite  fast  at 
this  point ;  yet  a  wide  space  remains  to  be  cleared  ere  we  get 
Curly  within  the  pale  of  the  real  rifimms  of  Athenian  art ;  for 
until  we  produce  at  least  one  finished  and  perfeet  exemplar, 
lowing  not  the  mere  forms  alone,  but  the  varied  enrichments, 
the  living  hues  which  the  ancients  delighted  to  spread  over  their 
edifices,  with  what  would  now  be  considered  lavish  if  not  taste- 
less luxuriance, — we  may  go  on  prating  for  ever  of  Grecian 
ardiitectnre,  but  it  will  be  of  a  common*place  ideal  of  our  own; 
nor  shall  we  be  able  to  attain  to  any  adequate  conception  of  it 
as  it  actually  existed  in  Greece  itself. 

N  £ 


(     180    ) 

Abt.  IX. — VoH  Brmder  Rauschei^tVtidmas  Wunder^er f^rilfen 
hat  in  einem  ClosUri  u.  i.  k?.  (Of  Brother  Rush^^ud  the.^<ui- 
ders  he  performed  in  a  Moi^tery,  ^.)  Edited  bj  .Ferdiiwid 
Wolf  and  Stepheo  Endlicher*  ,8vq.  VieQO^  .lS3^«,j  Only 
50  copies  priuted. 

The  character  and  form  of  fbeunpreiaedftatedcreatioiii'jof  qiMi's 
imaginiltion  depend  as  much  upoo  external  circuMstaiieesj  and 
upon  impressions  from  without,  as  upon  the  variation  of  «diiiracter 
in  man  himself.  The  ferocity  of  Scandinamn-or  Gothic  heroes 
could  admit  into  its  mystic  creed  no  beitigs  bat  thom  whiek  in- 
spired awe  and  terror,  becaase  it  was  unaecustomed  to 'tbe  (quiet 
enjoyments  of  peace,  to  pleasant  meadows  or  laughing >^nt^' it 
contemplated  only  steel,  and  w^Minds,;  aiidblood^  llie  wild  huiilery 
who  tracked  his  prey  over  the  bnrren  fnouotains  wbic^s  ivere  as 
mnch  bis  home  as  that  of  the  beasts  be  panuedy  to  .whom-  nature 
presented  herself  in  her  moot  gigantic  and  aiwful  foraui,  bimBelf 
acquainted  only  witli  danger,  must  have,  a  creed  which  <pai(look 
of  tlie  character  of  everything  around  him«^tbe  aupernalttnil 
world  was  to  him  peopled  with  ficfrce  nnd  malignant  demons. 
Just  so  the  solitary  hermit,  who  in  the  earlier  ages  of  western 
Cbribtianity  fixed  his  abode  in  the  deserts  and  the  tens»  <rude-8nd 
inhospitable  tracts,  could  conceive  them  to  be  peopled  by  nothing 
but  devils.  But  to  the  peaceful  peasant,  on  whom  natore.ever 
smiled  in  her  most  joyous  mood,  she  was  peopled  by  gay  and 
barmless  spirits,  who  like  himself  loved  to  play  and  langh^the 
beings  he  feared  were  restricted  to  the  mountains  wbose  beads 
rose  in  the  dim  distance,  or  their  visits  were  confined  wkbin  the 
darkness  of  night. 

Thus,  the  only  beings  with  whom  a  Beowulf  wonM  d^tm  ac- 
quaintance were  those  against  whom  be  might  signalise  hisvakfnr, 
the  nickers  who  set  upon  him  in  the  sea  amidst  the  Airy  of  the 
tempest,  the  grendel,  the  nightly  devourer  of  royal  thanes, and  the 
fire-drake  whose  vengeance  carried  destruction  amongst  faia  sub- 
jects. The  literature  which  the  darker  ages  have  left  us  is  not  of  that 
kind  which  would  indicate  to  us  the  lighter  superstitions  of  our 
forefathers.  The  impressions  of  fear  are  deeper  and  more  perma- 
nent than  those  of  mirth,  and  are  more  speedily  communicated. 
The  monks,  whose  greatest  error  was  not  that  of  scepticism,  pai^ 
took  in  all  the  superstitioiM  of  the  vulgar — they  xlisbelieved-  none 
of  the  fables  of  paganism,  but  they  looked  upon  them  in  a  new 
light.  To  them  all  spirits  were  either  ^angels  or  deviie,  and  as 
their  canons  assured  them  that  the  beings  of  the  vulgar  creed, 
which  were  in  fact  the  remains  of  paganism,  were  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  former  class,  they  tlirew  them  ail  iudiseriminately 
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into  the'latter.  The  creed  of  the  monks  could  naturally  admit  of 
no  harmless  devibi  of  none  who  played  for  the  sake  of  play  alone, 
and  the  pranks  and  gambols  and  mischievous  tricks  of  a  puck  or  a 
hob^obhn  nvere  only  sa  many  modes  by  which  the  evil  one  sought 
to  allure  the  simple  countryman  into  his  power^  to  lead  him  to 
tcoBiptalion  and  am.  But  die  phyful  freaks  of  Satan  wore  not  so 
often  peifonned  before  the  monks  themselves,  and  therefore  sel- 
d«ni  foiHid  a  place  in  tbeir  legends.  The  fears  of  the  peasantry, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  sooft  imparted  to  tbeir  spiritual  teachers, 
aad  the  hitler 'were,  or  believed  tbemselves  to  be,  constantly  per- 
secuted by  the  iroaii^nity  of  the  denaons*  It  is  our  impressioii,  in* 
deed>  ibal  tbe  monkssh  tupeistitions.were  entirely  founded  upon 
the  olddr  popular  superstitiims  r  instead  of  fighting  agaips t  tbe^  errors 
of  pagaaismi  they  soon  feU  themselves  into  that  of  supposing  that 
th<9  wereevgaged  in  a  .more  substantial  war  against  the  spiriu  who 
belonged  to>  the  older  creed,  and  whoae  intere^  it  would  be  to 
Buppcwrt  h*  Thus,  in  their  esgemeas  for  the  battle,  they  created 
their  opponents.  >  As  the  monbi  were  generally  successful  ia  these 
eucouoters^  they  became  bolder,  and  resolved  to.  attack  the  enemy 
iu  bis  stronghold,  seeking  solitary  residences  amons  the  fens 
and  wilds*  Hence,  perhaps,  arose  in  some  degree  the  passion 
for  becoming  liermits.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  arises 
that,  in  the  legends  of  the  nsonks,  although  it  is  the  creed  of 
die  peasantry  which  is  presented  to  us,  yet  that  creed  is  there 
so  distorted  and  so  partially  represented  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
recognised. 

We  have  thus  hut  little  knowledge  of  the  mirthful  beings,  the 
pucks  and  robin-goodfellows,  of  the  peasantry,  during  the  earlier 
ages  of  our  history.  That  the  popular  mythology  included  such  be- 
ings we  have  abundant  proofs  in  the  numerous  allusions  to  them  at 
a.  somewhat  later  period,  namely,  the  twelfth  century,  after  which 
the.traces  of  them  again  nearly  disappear,  until  the  period  when 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  making 
hooks,  created  a  literature  for  the  vulgar,  and  when  the  stories  of 
tbeir  popular  belief  which  had  hitherto  been  preserved  orally  were 
collected  for  tbeir  divension.  Then  we  find  that,  as  in  earlier 
Hges  separate  ballads  bad  been  woven  together  into  epic  cycles, 
89  ikwe  popular  stories,  were  strung  together,  and  a  certain  cha- 
racter lof  reality  given  to  them  in  the  person  of  a  single  hero,  a 
fiobia  Goodfellow,  a  Hudekin,  or,  as  in  the  curious  tract  whose 
title  beads  our  paper,  a  Friar  Rush.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
these  stories  and  collections  of  stories  gives  rise  to  problems 
relating  to  their  formation,  which  the  want  of  a  sufficient  ac- 

3uaiiitance  with  the  stories  in  their  earlier  form  renders  it  sometimes 
ifficult  to  resolve ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  historical  comparison  of 
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of  our  scanty  data  that  we  can  arriire  at  any  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  sources  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composedi 

In  this  research,  we  must  not  reject  even  the  legends  of  the 
monks,  for  they  sometimes  illustrate  the  lighter  superstitions  of  our 
peasantry,  as  we  may  easily  enough  suppose,  because,  so  long  as  the 
monks  believed  the  imaginary  pranks  of  the  bobgobliiis  to  be  so 
Hiany  temptations  of  the  evil  one,  there  was  no  reason  why,  though 
they  were  generally  subjected  to  severer  trials,  he  should  not  at 
times  practise  upon  them  the  same  jokesi  by  way  of  diversifying 
his  attacks.  When  the  great  Luther  could  believe  a  girl  to  be 
poasessed  by  *'  a  jovial  spirit,'**  we  may  easily  pardon  the  monks 
if  we  sometimes  tind  them  in  their  legends  subjected  to  tempta- 
tions of  the  evil  one  which  are  very  equivocal  in  their  naturcf  and 
in  which  he  shows  himself  in  a  no  less  equivocal  form.  Indeed 
IB  some  of  thes^  temptations  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the 
harm  intended,  and  we  can  only  explain  the  monkish  story  by 
translating  it  into  the  language  and  creed  of  the  peasantry,  and  by 
introducing  Robin  Ooodfellow  upon  the  stage.  As  an  example  we 
will  take  a  saint  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  of  the  twelfth  century^ 
because  we  have  abundant  authorities  to  prove  that  the  frolicsome 
elves  then  held  their  place  in  the  popular  mythology.  £very  one 
must  have  heard  of  St.  Godric  and  his  solitary  hermitage  at 
Finchale,  near  Durham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  a  spot  too 
wild  not  be  haunted  by  hosts  of  hobgoblins.  Generally  speaking, 
though  it  is  certain  that  they  led  him  a  very  uneasy  life,  Godric 
seems  to  have  been  too  strong  or  too  cunning  for  his  spiritual 
tormentors*  Once,  however,  he  was  deceived.  A  goblin  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  tiight»  and  told  him  that  by  digging  in  a  cer- 
tain place  he  would  find  a  treasure.  Godric  was  not  covetous^ 
but  he  thought  that  it  would  be  a  more  Christianlike  act  lo  take  the 
Hioney  and  distribute  it  among  the  poor,  than  to  let  it  lie  buried  in 


*  See  Micbelet'fl  interesting  work,  the  M^moiru  de  Luther,  18.S6«  torn.  3,  p.  170. 
The  alcfa^rmistfl  and  the  rosicrucians  e^en  in  th6  Beventeenth  century  repiodiced  all 
the  sQperstitionB  of  the  monks  and  peasantry  of  an  earlier  period.  Ia  the  MS«  Had. 
(6482  (17  th  century),  &  s&ost  ex  tenure  collection  of  the  doctrine.s  of  these  people,  wo 
have  the  following  account  of  the  hob»)bIin8.  "  Of  spirits  called  Hobgoblins  or  Ro- 
bin-good-fellowes.  These  kinde  of  spirits  are  more  familiar  and  domestical  than  the 
others,  and,  for  some  causes  to  us  unknown,  abide  in  one  place  more  than  in  another, 
M  that  some  never  almost  depart  from  some  particular  houses,  ai  though  they  were 
their  proper  mansions,  making  in  them  sundry  noises,  rumours,  mockeries,  gawds, 
and  gests,  without  doing  any  harme  at  all,  and  some  have  heard  them  play  on  gitterns 
and  jews  harps,  and  ring  bells,  and  make  answer  to  those  that  call  them,  and  speak 
with  certain  signes,  laoghters,  and  merry  gestures,  so  that  those  of  the  house  come 
at  last  to  be  so  familiar  and  well  acquainted  with  them  that  they  fear  them  not  at 
nil."  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that,  though  they  seem  harmless,  they  would  do  harm 
if  they  could,  and  that  e?ery  body  ought  tq  be  on  their  goard  against  them. 
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tbe  earth — be  believed  the  evil  one,  in  spite  of  the  admonitions  of 
his  faith  which  characterised  him  as  a  liar  from  the  beginning, — 
but  out  of  the  hole  which  he  dag,  instead  of  treasure^  there  came 
a  troop  of  elves,  who  laughed  at  the  hermit  and  fled  away.  Ood- 
ric'a  chief  employment  was  digging  in  his  garden.  One  day,  white 
be  was  at  worki  came  a  man  whose  status  and  appearance  were 
sufficient  to  create  siispicion — he  reproached  Oodric  with  idleness, 
and  the  saint,  who  was  again  deceived,  gflve  him  his  spade,  and 
allowed  him  to  proceed  in  his  work  whilst  he  himself  went  to  his 
devotions.  On  his  return,  he  found  to  his  astonishment  that  the 
stranger  in  the  course  of  tfn  hour  had  done  the  work  cff  eight 
days.  With  the  sacred  images  which  were  in  his  book  he  put  to 
flight  the  evil  one,  and  he  made  the  earth  which  had  been  dug  do 
penance  by  lying  fallow  for  seven  years.* 

If  we  look  Upon  the  two  foregoing  stories  as  mere  saints* 
legends,  they  are  out  of  their  place,  and  appear  to  us  to  have  no 
object— the  whole  amount  of  the  evil  done  or  intended  by  the 
devil  was  but  a  itiefry  frolic ;  but  when  we  look  tipon  them  in  ano« 
ther  light,  when  we  consider  that  Godric  himself  was  but  a  pea-> 
sant,  and  that  naturally  enough  he  partook  in  the  superstitions  of 
his  fellows,  we  recognise  in  the  first  a  treasure  legend,  one  which 
may  be  compared  with  any  of  those  In  ouf  excellent  friend  Crofton 
Croker's  Irish  Tales,  and  in  the  tall  gentleman  who  dug  so  efli- 
ciently  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  laborious  elf,  the 
Scottish  Brownie,  the  Portunus  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury ;  who,  iri 
the  same  century,  tells  us  that  these  spirits^  when  they  found  any 
thing  undone  in  the  house  they  entered  at  night,  fell  to  work  and 
finished  it  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time  (si  quid  ges- 
tandfim  in  domo  fuerit,  atit  onerosi  operis  agendum,  aa  operan- 
dum  se  jungunt,  citius  humana  facilitate  expediunt).  Godric  was 
frequently  a  witness  of  the  playful  rogueries  of  the  demon,  as  well 
when  performed  upon  others  as  upon  himself  (MS.  Harl.  fol.  47, 
v^.),  and  on  one  occasion  the  evil  one  amused  himself,  and  no 
dotibt  the  saint  als6,  by  dancing  before  him  most  ludicrously  in 
the  form  of  a  distended  sack  (f.  69,  v^). 

Another  story  which  is  told  of  Oodric  is  equally  pertinent  to  our 
^tibj^ct.  On^  day  in  autumn,  the  saint  was  gathering  his  apples. 
Suddenly  there  appeared  on  tlie  other  side  of  his  hedge  a  great 

•  The  life  df  Godric  is  given  In  Capgrave,  Legenda  Nova  Angl, — bnt  there  exists  ia 
MS.  a  Hfe  much  longer  and  Tcr?  interesting,-  written  by  a  person  who  conversed  with 
t^e  hermit,  MS.  Harl.  No.  ft 77.  The  digging  story  is  foand  in  the  MS.  at  fol.  48, 
▼•.,  in  Capgrave,  fol.  clx.  ▼».,  Ed.  Wynk.  de  Worde.  The  treasure  legend  occurs  at 
fol.  60,  v.,  of  the  MS.  (Capg.  fol.  chiij,  t».)  The  elves  mentioned  in  the  latter  were 
very  sniall  and  black,  which  was  their  general  colour  in  the  monkish  stories*  Godric 
often  saw  each  elves,  see  the  MS.  fol.  6S. 
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rough-looking  felloWy  whose  outer  garoient,. open  from  bU^iecIkUi 
his  thighs,  resembled  green  bark»  beneath  which  he. seemed  to  l>e 
clad  in  a  rough  bulloqk's  hide.  ,"  Qive  me  some  apples,  henoUr.' 
shouted  the  stranger,  and  he  shouted  oiore.thaa  oaqe,  foe  at  fir^t 
Godric  paid  little  attention  to  him.  At  last  the  hermit^  jkMroici^ 
towards  him>  said  that  if  he  would  have  anjr  be  must  ask  .for  tliem 
in  the  name  of  charity.  '^  I  ask  for  them,  in  the  name  of  charifcjy 
then/'  was  the  answer,  in  a  gruff  and  rather  embarrassed,  tonet 
/'  Take  them,"  said  Godric,  "  in  the  name  of  charityi  and  ^v« 
God  thanks."  But  the  stranger  threw  them  down,  andt  tttr»iiig 
about,  after  saluting  Godric  by  certain  gestures  which  were,  .none 
of  the  most  becoming,  marched  slowly  away,  .leaving  bo^wever  a 
testimony  of  his  fiendlike  nature  in  the  odour  which  fpllowed.bim*. 
at  which  the  poor  saint  was  so  horri&ed  that  *^  every  t^iir  of  bta 
body  stood  stiff  like  the  bristles  of  a  boar.!*  In  our  note  .below> 
we  give  this  curious  story  as  it  stands  in  the  original.* .  It  niay^ 
we  think,  be  true,  as  it  is  told  by  one  who  conversed  with  tbe  Uer« 
mit,  but  it  must  be  true  just  as  long  afterwards  that  ^mpther  person 
took  the  keeper  of  a  forest  for  Robin  Goodfeilow  :  such  boons  aa 
Godric's  devil  were  not  confined  to  the  twelfth  ceutury.  Godric 
judged  of  the  nature  of  his  visiter  by  the  sn^ell  which  be  Left  be* 
hind  him,  but  to  us  the  colour  of  fajs  coat  tells  what  class  of  l^ia^ 
the  saint  was  thinking  of. 

Contemporary  with  Godric  there  lived  at  Farnham  in  York-r 
shire,  another  pious  rustic,  whose  name  was  Ketel,  and  whom  >we 
may  term  the  elf-seer.  The  historian  William  of  Newbury  re- 
lates many  wonderful  anecdotes  of  him.  .While  but  a  ,iad,  Ke^tel 
was  one  day  returning  from  the  field,  riding  on  the  waggoii-hpca^j 
when  suddenly,  in  a  place  perfectly  level  and  so^qoth,  th^Jiorae 
stumbled  as  though  he  had  met  with  an  obstacle,  and  his  rider,  wfts 
thrown  to  the  ground.  As  he  raised  himself  up,  Ketel.  bebeki 
two  very  small  black  elves,  who  were  laughing  most  lustily  at  ..the 
trick  they  bad  played  upon  him.  From  that  hour  was  given  .to 
hini  the  power.of  seeing  the  elve$,  wherever  diey  might  be. and 
whatever  they  might  be  doii|g,  and  he  often  saved  people  fronn 

*  "  Cum  poma  colligeret  in  autampno  qaidam  proceruB  et  circa  homero*  plnaqoaa 
homo  distentaa,  lastrabat  Mpem,  habens  exterias  operimentam  quasi  de  corlice  viridi» 
ab  humeris  usque  ad  zooes  disautum,  interim  avtem  velud  coriom  bovis  faiAotinn. 
Qui  ▼ociferans. '  Heremita/  dicebat,  *  da  michi  de  pomis.'  Ble  priua  t^atxtt  wtd 
cum  impottanius  instaret,  conversus  ad  eum,  *  Frustra/  inquid,  '  Iaboras»  nisi  pro 
cariUite  lOgaTeds.'  Tanc  imjierfecta  verbi  prolatlone.'  Pro  cahtate/  dixit, '  postulo/ 
Ad  hec  SaactuSfpama  proferens,  ait,  '  Acdpe»  et  Deo  gratiae  age.'  IHe  oUtta 
respuit,  et  cepit  recedere  lento  gressu  com  fetora,  posCerioraa««.08tettdei»,et  fcroiida 
nimls  loDga  et  horrida  pro  se  trahens.  Ex  hoc  turpi  aspectu  ita  vir  saactus  inbDiraitv 
ut  omnes  sui  corporis  pilos  tanquam  setas  porcorum  exsorgere  et  rigere  senUfet. 
Quaotoaatemille  tempiator  ioogius  discedebati  taato  aagii  et  fetor  et  taipitttdo 
creicebat."    MS.  Harl.  fol.  b9,  ¥«. 
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tbeir  malice.  He  aB^ured  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
gam  his  confidence,  for  he  did  not  tell  these  things  to  every  body, 
that  there  were  some  hobgoblins  (deuiones)  who  were  laige  and 
strong,  and  who  were  capable  of  doing  much  hurt  to  those  who 
mi^t  fall  into  their  power ;  but  that  others  were  small  and  con- 
temptible^ incapable  of  doin^  much  harm,  and  ytry  stijpid  and 
foohshf  but  which  delighted  m  tormenting  and  teasmg  mankind. 
He  said  that  he  often  saw  them  sitting  by  the  road-side  on  the 
look-out  for  travellers  upon  whom  to  play  their  tricks^  and  laugh- 
log  in  high  glee  when  they  could  cause  either  them  or  their  horses 
to  stumbiei  particularly  when  the  rider,  irritated  against  bis  steeds 
spurred  and  beat  him  well  after  the  accident.  KeteU  as  might  be 
supposed,  drew  upon  himself  by  his  officiousness,  and  by  bis 
power  of  seeing  them,  the  hatred  of  the  whole  fraternity.  A  story 
equally  curious,  as  showing  how  the  popular  legends  were  adopted 
by  the  monks  of  other  countries  as  well  as  of  our  own,  is  that  of 
the  elf  who  in  theearlier  halfof  the  twelfth  century  haunted  the  cel- 
lar of  a  monastery  in  the  bishopric  of  Treves,  told  by  our  English 
chronicler  John  of  Brompton.  One  morning,  when  the  butler 
entered  the  cellar,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  finding  that  dur^ 
ing  the  night  a  whole  cask  of  wine  had  been  emptied,  and  that  at 
leost  the  greater  part  of  its  contents  had  been  spilt  on  the  floor. 
Supposing  this  accident  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  carelessness  of 
his  man,  the  butler  was  angry,  chid  him  severely,  and,  locking 
the  door  of  the  cellar,  took  the  key  into  his  own  charge.  But  all 
his  precautions  were  vain,  for  the  next  morning  another  cask  of 
wine  was  in  the  same  condition.  The  butler,  now  utterly  astor 
nisfaed,  repaired  in  ail  speed  to  the  father  abbot,  and,  after  due 
consultation,  they  went  together  to  the  cellar,  where,  having 
sprinkled  all  the  barrels  with  holy  water,  the  latter  closed  firmly 
the  door,  sealed  it  with  the  seal  of  the  abbey,  and  took  the  key 
itito  bis  own  keeping.  Next  morning  he  repaired  again  to  the 
cellar,  and  found  the  door  exactly  as  he  had  left  it.  The  door 
was  speedily  opened,  and  the  first  object  which  met  his  view  was 
a  email  black  elf  (puerulum  nigrum  roirandse  parvitatis)  sticking 
fast  by  his  hands  to  one  of  the  vessels  on  which  the  holy  water  had 
been  thrown.  The  abbot  took  the  elf,  clothed  him  in  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  and  kept  him  long  in  the  school  of  the  monastery, 
w  here  he  never  grew  any  bigger.  But  one  day  an  abbot  from  a 
neighbouring  monastery  came  to  examine  the  scholars,  and,  on 
hearing  the  story,  counselled  his  brother  abbot  to  keep  no  longer 
the  devil  in  his  bouse.  The  moment  his  monkish  robe  was  taken 
from  him,  the  elf  vanished.  Similar  stories  run  through  the 
mythology  of  all  the  western  people;-— we  will  only  point  out  the 
story  of  the  Haunted  Cellar  in  Crofton  Croker*s  Irish  Fairy 
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Legends^  with  the  premisal  that  we  Consider  the  greater  part 
of  those  legerids  as  being  of  Saxon  and  not  of  Irish  c^igio. 

We  covid  easily  muhiply  our  examples  of  fairy  stories  insened 
aitiong  the  monkish  legends^  particularly  those  of  a  less  Ittdicroas 
nature.  Godric  tod  Ketel  having  been  both  rustics^  their  lives 
abound  more  with  legends  founded  upon  those  of  the  peasantry 
than  the  life  of  any  ^er  saintj  and  they  thus  dhow  us  more  dis-^ 
tinctly  die  oonnectiott  between  Ae  siipersfiti<ms  of  the  two  classes. 
We  have  at  the  sam^  time  a  fdw  independent  allusions  (or  nearly 
independent^  inasmuch  Us  though  related  by  monks  they  are  given 
as  popular  legends)  to  these  stories  in  their  original  form.  We 
will  give  two  exadiples  of  such  allusions,  which  are  quoted  by  the 
Grimms  in  the  iritroductioh  to  the  Irische  Elfenmarchen*  The 
first  is  of  the  ninth  centu^y^  and  is  told  by  the  monk  of  San 
Gallen^  whose  work  is  printed  in  the  fifth  Tolume  of  Dotn 
Bouquet.  It  is  a  story  of  the  laborious  playful  goblin  (demon 
qui  dicitor  iarva^  cui  curs  est  ludicris  homtnum  illusionibus 
vacare),  and  the  latter  part  of  it  may  be  compared  with  the  fore- 
going stol-y  of  the  elf  who  haunted  the  abbot^  cellar.  Our  gob- 
lin frequented  the  forge  of  a  smith,  where  he  played  all  night  with 
the  anvil  and  hammers,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  their 
proprietor,  who  resolved  to  drive  him  away  by  the  signing  of  the 
cross.  But  the  elf  had  formed  an  attachment  to  the  place,  and 
was  not  willing  to  go  x  "  Gossip/'  said  he  to  the  smith,  "  let  me 
play  tn  thy  forge,  and  if  thou  wilt  place  hei-e  thy  pitcher  thou 
skalt  find  it  every  day  full  of  wine/'  The  terms  were  readily  ac- 
cepted, and  every  night  the  elf  repaired  to  the  cellar  of  the  bishop, 
filkd  his  pitcher  with  wine,  and,  clumsily  enough,  left  the  cask 
open  so  that  all  the  rest  of  the  wine  ran  out  upon  the  floor.  The 
bishop  soon  perceived  what  was  going  on  in  his  cellar,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  mischief  must  be  the  work  of  some  spiritual  ad- 
versary, he  sprinkled  the  cellar  with  holy  water,  and  fortified  it 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  night  following  the  elf  entered  as 
tfsUal  with  his  pitcher,  but  he  could  neither  touch  the  wine  nor 
escape  from  the  place,  and  in  the  morning  they  took  him  and 
bound  htm  to  a  stake,  where  he  was  Condemned  to  undergo  the 
punishment  due  to  a  thief.  Amidst  his  stripes  he  never  ceased  to 
cry,  "  Alas  I  alas !  I  have  lost  my  gossip's  pitcher !"  Our  other 
extract  is  from  a  very  old  Pceniteritiale  which  is  preserved  in  a  ma- 
nuscript at  Vienna ;  it  alludes  evidently  to  the  same  class  of  sto- 
ries>  and  to  a  practice  which  had  arisen  out  of  them,  and  points 
out  the  necessary  penitence  for  those  who  "  had  thrown  little  bows 
and  small  shoes  into  their  cellars  and  barns,  in  order  that  the  hob- 
goblins might  come  tliither  to  play  with  them,  and  might  in  re- 
turn bring  them  other  people's  goods/' 
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From  some  cauM  or  other,  with  which  i^e  are  not  well  aoquainted, 
our  chronicles  of  the  twelfth  century  are  full  6f  fairy  legendi. 
The  Oafnbriati  Giraldtts,  Gervase  of  Tiiburyi  William  of  New- 
tiDry,  and  a  host  of  Others,  give  us  so  mueh  eurious  information 
dif  the  pojptdar  mythbldgy  of  their  time^  that  we  can,  without 
much  difficulty^  sketoh  the  outlines  of  the  Tulgar  creedt  We  are 
there  made  acquainted  with  the  mischiefo«8  elf  in  all  his  different 
khapes^  and  Gervase  et dn  is  doubtful  whe Aer;  on  account  of  the 
hartnlessness  of  his  jokes,  h^  ought  to  call  him  a  demon  or  not — 
^  Ecce  enim  Anglia  dsnnones  quosdam  habe^  dsBmoneft^  inquam, 
nescio  dixerim  an  seti^etas  et  ignotse  generationts  efflgiesi*' 

The  familiar  gobliti  of  Oer? ase  of  Tilbury,  like  ihe  fir-darrig 
of  the  Irish,  arid  Miltdn's  <  Ivbber  fiend/  loved  to  seat  hiottelf  be* 
fore  the  remains  of  the  fire  after  the  familjr  bad  retired  to  their 
sitfmbers ;  V^  then  appeared  as  a  very  little  man,  with  an  aged 
countenante,  his  face  all  covered  with  wrinkles«  He  was  very 
faarmleis,  and  his  gredt  dharacteristic  was  simplicity,  ki  which  he 
resembled  thd  fn^tics,-  trhose  houses  he  eommotily  frequented. 
Ofae  of  hid  riames;  indeed^  (fdletus,  Gerv;  T^,  the  modern  French 
fblkt^  vi^bich  H  a  diminutive  of  the  old  French ^/s,  fou^)  signifies 
the  Nttte  ihiildcap,'  and  may  refer  both  to  his  simplicity  and  to  bis 
pranks;  The  foHetg  of  Gervase  haunted  generally  the  houses  of 
eountry-people,  whence  neither  holy  waler  nor  exorcism  conid 
expel  them.  They  were  invisible,  and  made  known  their  arrival 
by  throwitig  about  stones,  and  wood,  and  even  the  ptts  and 
kettles.  They  aldo  talked  with  great  freedom.  Giraldus  tells  us 
many  storied  of  the  ddmestie  and  playful  elves  of  his  native 
county  bf  Pembroke,  where  they  were  very  common^  and  plagued 
people  by  throwing  dirt  at  them,  and  b^  cutting  and  tearing  their 
garments.  They  took  great  delight  also  in  telling  people's  secrets, 
and  th^y  paid  no  heed  to  th^  priests  or  tbeir  eonjurations. 
Sometimes  they  entered  into  people,  who  thub  became  possessed, 
and  they  there  continued  their  tricks  and  Ihehr  conversation. 
An  elf  of  this  kind,  iti  human  form,  entered  the  hotise  of  one  £li- 
dore  Stakepole,  in  that  county^  where  he  hired  himself  as  a  ser- 
Tant,  and  proved  bihiself  extremely  faithful  and  diligent.  As  in 
evehy  instance  where  ad  elf|  whether  puck,  or  bf'ownie,  or  trolly 
has  formed  an  attachment  to  a  place,  he  has  brought  good  luck 
along  with  him,  so  the  family  of  Elidore  Stakepole  prospered 
exceedingljr-^cvery  thifti|  went  tvell  u^ith  thert^  But  Elidorci 
like  many  another  in  his  situation,  ruined  himself  by  his  curi- 
osity. The  elf  was  accustomed,  during  the  night,  to  resort  to  the 
river,  which  shows  hi^  fconnection  with  the  whole  family  of  th^ 
Teutonic  alfen.  One  night  he  was  watched^  and  the  next  day  he 
quitted  for  ever  the  house  of  Elidore  Stakepole,  after  telling  the 
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/amily  who.be  .was,  and  bow  he  bad  beeabegollan  bjr  an  i 
.on  a  woman  of  the  parish. 

Before  leaving  (he  familiar  df  of  the  twdftkcMtat-jt  weiriU 
present  to  our  readers  an  ioedited  legend  from  «  w)Mk.^;that 
century,  the  manuscript  cbrouiele  of  Ralf  of  Coggeabaleitwychiis 
particularly  curious,  from  its  singular  lesembhince  to  ihe  aaaat 
modern  story  of  the  German  Hinzelmana.  During  tberdgaof 
the  first  Richard*  there  appeared  frequendy,  and  for -a  long  spac^of 
time^in  the  house  of  Sir  Oabern  de  Bradwdli  at  Dagwoctb  in  Su^ 
/oik,/*  a  certain  fantastical  spiriC  whoconirersed  with  tbdisaaily 
of  the  aforesaid  knight,  always  imitating  tbevpioe  ofnti  infint 
He  called  himself  Malkin;  and  he  0md  iiat  bis  motfier  and  br^ 
th^r  dwelt  iq  a  ueichbouriog  house*  and  that  tbey  often  cbidt^.biin 
because  he  had  left  them  and  had  pesumed  to  hold  coati^tfse.lNPtlb 
mankiiKl*  The  things  which  he  did, and  said  weie.both  .wonder^ 
ful  and  very  laughable,  and  he  often  told  people's  secrete..  Ai 
first  the  family  of  the  knigbl  were  extremely  terrified,  but  ^Jfl de- 
grees they  became  used  to  him,  and  conversed  familtarljf  wMb 
him.  With  the  family  he  spok^e  English;  and  that,  Ii0o»  in  ribe 
dialect  of  the  place;  but  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  Jkanif- 
ing ;  for,  when  the  chaplain  made  his  appearance,  be  laUced  Latin 
with  perfect  ease,  and  discoursed  with  him  upon  the  ^ciipAwfiN^ 
He  made  himself  heard  and  felt  too,  readily  enough,  bul.be  was 
never  s^en  but  once.  It  seems  that  he  was  most  attached  to  ond 
of  the  female  part  of  the  family,  a  fair  maiden,  who  bad  Jong 
prayed  him  to  show  himself  to  her ;  at  last,  after  she  had  promised 
faithfully  not  to  touch  him,  be  granted  her  reauest,  and  ther^ 
appeared  to  her  a  small  infant,  clad  in  a  white  frock.  .  He  .also 
said  that  he  was  born  at  Lavenbam ;  that  his  mother  left  him  for  ,a 
short  time  in  a  field  where  she  was  gleaning ;  that  be  had  been 
thence  suddenly  carried  away,  and  had  been  in  his  present  condi'' 
tton  seveii  years ;  and  that  after  anpther  seven  years  he  should  be 
restored  to  his  formei*  state*  He  said  that  he  uid  bis  companions 
bad  each  a  cap,  by  means  of  which  they  were  rendered  intisif^te; 
This  was  the  German  tarn-kappe.  He  often  asked  for  food  and 
drink,  which,  >vhen  placed  on  a  certain,  cheat,  immediately  diaap* 
peared.  The  writer,  from  whom  this  story  is  quoted,  asserts  that 
he  had  it  from  the  chaplain  who  figures  in  it.* 
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folke,  in  domum  donaiii  Qabcni  de  Bnuie«reUe>  qoldau  fnotMtieus  i|^rita»  iiialtocibif 
etmulto  temport  «pparatt,  loqoeBs  comiaailla  oredlcti  niliiiB,  vocem  infBDin  aoivs 
aani  in  io»o  imitata,  ac  se  MahkiD  vodtebat.  mtrm  wno  tnam  co«i  ftnttem  domo 
▼icinamaneraaswrebsty^tM  Ikeqavotmab  6udem«bfir^dtcebat,«<>qiiodab«wdif' 
cedeni  cam  bomioibus  loqni  presomeseu  Mira  et  lifai  digna  et  agebat  el  loqtiebatvri 
at  aliqootiea  aiionim  ogcoUm  actiia  ntegeoa*  £z  tolloqoiiB  ejaa  primo  oxof  BiiKcifl 
et  tota  familia  valde  territa  eat,  eed  poatinodam  tjoi  verbk  ei  fidkuloufl  aeUlbas 
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Another  story  baa  been  pointed  out  to  us  in  a  manuscript  of  tbe 
-tiiiMeMtk  oenlury,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  librafr^  at  Oxford, 
which  at  once  introduces  Robin  Goodfetlow  both  ih  name  and 
actios;  It  occurs  amongst  a  collection  of  short  stories,  moralized 
8fierlhe'>aianiier  of  the  time^  and,  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole/we 
gifeiwth  dM  tale  and  its  moral.  "Once  Robitiet  Was  in  a  certain 
bewie  ia  which  certain  soidters^ere  resting  for  the  nighty  and, 
ttfter  having  made  a  great  clamour  during  the  better  part  of  the 
toigbt;to.their  no  small  annoyance,  he  was  suddenly  quiet.  Then 
amd  the  soldiers  to  each  other^  "^  Let  us  now  sl^p,  for  Robinet 
bioBselfis  asteep.'  To  which  Robinet  made  reply, 'I  am  not 
4fleep,<but  am  resting  me,  in  order  to  shout  the  louder  after.* 
^nd  the  soMiers  said,  *  It  seems,  then,  that  we  shall  have  no  sleep 
to*night/  So  sinners  sometimes  abstain  for  awhile  from  their 
trieked  ways,  in  order  that  diey  may  sin  the  more  vigorously  after- 
wards • . .  •  The  soldiers  are  the  angels  about  Christ's  body,  Robin 
lithe  devil  or  the  sinner/'  8cc.* 

This  last  sto^ry,  if  it  be  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  an  almost 
aeiitary  allurion  to  the  pranks  of  the  fiamiliar  elf  in  England  for  a 
long  period  after  the  century  preceding.  Dnrin|  the  latter  part 
of*  -die  twelfth  century,  and  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth,  a  vast 
^struggle  and  a  vast  revolution  of  feelings  and  notions  were  going 
forward  in  our  island.  With  the  change  came  in  gradually  a 
new  and  more  refined  literature ;  the  saints'  legends  were  thrown 
tttfide  to  make  way  for  the  romances;  and  the  gross  and  mis- 
fihievoas  elves  lost  their  repatation  before  that  of  the  more  airy 
And  genteel  race  who  were  denominated  by  the  newly  introduced 
name  of  fairies.    It  is  worthy  indeed  of  remark,  that  the  manu- 


[?,  confldenter  ae  familiariter  cum  eo  loquebantar,  phirima  ab  eo  inquirente*. 
LoqaAbatar  aitam  Anglieeitfeimdnmldronia  teafionia  illiw,  interdam  Miaio  Latme 
et  <l«  Scriptorw  aonaociaabiitiir  ^om  capeUasQ  ejaidea  milicia,  nfiut  ipae  nobis 
▼enu:UeT  protestatus  est.  Audiri  et  seotin  potuit,  aed  miaime  videri,  niai  semel  a 
anadam  pa^la  de  thahono  visa  est  in  specie  parvissimi  infantis,  qui  ioduebatui  qaa- 
aam-  alba  tunica^  niottam  ftim  %  pualla  logata  et  adittiata  ot  ae  viaibilem  ei  ezbi- 
btretf  que  aullo  nodo  ejna  peUtioai  oonsentire  valuit^  donee  paella  pet  Demn  juraiet, 
quod  earn  nee  taogeret  nee  teoereu  Confessa  est  quoque  quod  nata  erat  apud  La- 
tdtbam^  M  dum  mater  eiaa  secum  earn  defenret  in  campum  ubi  cum  allis  messuit,  et 
fldaa  earn  reliaqnant  In  parte  agri»  a  anadam  ala  rapta  eat  et  traasposita,  et  jam 
4Vij.  anaU  cum  eadem  manseiat,  et  dieeoat  qnod  prant  alioa  .n>  aanoa  revartaretur 
aa  pristinambombum  oobabitationem.  Caprpjello  qnodam  se  et  alios  uti  dacebat,  qui 
se  iuTisibiles  reddebat,   Cibaria  et  potus  ao  astistentibus  multociens  exigebat,  que 


koapitati  sont,  tt  cum  media  aoote  mokam  daaaaaaet^  et  mUitea  ndde  inquietasset 
et  &  «om|^  impediiaac,  taadam  damate  faiaaa  qaiavit.  St  diaanwt  militea  ad 
iavkam*  'Doimiamiia  modo,  ^aia  modo  donak  BeMMtaf.'  Qoibaa  lU^htetut 
?eapondit, '  Nbn  doimio,  aed  qoieee^,  at  melina  postaa  clameok'  £c  aixerant  nulitea, 
'  Sig9  Bon  dormiemna  bac  a#eltt'  •  •  •  .liiHtei  aoit  angaU*.  •  • .  Babhtvi  diaboloa  t el 
pec«a0r/p^Af&i>%^»  No.  17S. 
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scripto  pf  ihe  liwa  »dd  pair9dti$  of  Ihe  English  tfaiots  9f%  by  far 
the  best  and  the  mpst  llulll^roll9  during  llie  twelfth  aiai  tbp  etrlinr 
Mf  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  We  must  tbereft>re  pas^  over  the 
qentariea  which  foliow,  aod  fsome  ifniRjedi^tply  to  the  pcfiod  of 
the  formatiQA  of  thoftt  histories,  of  which  we  shall  at  p? esepl  eo»- 
sider  the  adventures  of  Friar  Rush  to  be  the  represeotativf  »tbe  mose 
so  as  his  was  a  story  popular  tbroui^HHit  the  whole  of  Teutonic 
Surope. 

It  had  long  beeu  supposed  that  the  origiiial  of  the  biatoijr  of 
Friar  Rush  must  have  existed  in  Germany^  apd  at  hist  ourexcet 
lent  friend,  Mr.  Thorns,  (who  had  previonsly  reprinted  in  bis 
^rfy  Pr0$e  RQm4nces  the  English  story)  accidentally  discoveied 
an  early  poefo  on  the  ^ame  hero  in  the  Gennan  tongue^  He 
communicated  the  discovery  to  his  friend  Dr.  Wolf»  who  aften> 
wards  found  s0veral  copies  of  different  editions  in  the  German 
libraries,  all  of  the  earlier  part  pf  the  sixteenth  nentury^  ^od  from 
his  researches  has  been  produced  the  curious  and  elegant  volume 
which  we  haye  now  before  u^.  This  German  ppen  is  the  earli- 
est version  of  the  story  pf  which  we  h^ve  any  koovriedge;  and*  as 
might  perhaps  be  eappcted,  is  the  simplest  in  its  details.  (Cs  bens 
is  introduced  to  us  us  a  bond  fide  devi) ;  but  there  are  too  mw§ 
traits  in  his  actions  and  cbaractfsr  to  allow  ns  tp  be  mistaken  in 
identifying  him  with  the  elves  pf  whom  we  have  been  speaking. 
There  was  pnce,  as  the  legend  tells  iis,  a  fair  nbbey— 

''  In  distant  land  beside  a  wood, 

Well  known  to  feme  an  abbey  stood  ; 

A  numeroQB  brotfaerfaood  within  ; 

Bat  ill  did  abbey  discipline 

Sore  with  the  joyous  warmth  of  youth. 

And  pftener  dwelt  their  thoughts,  in  PQO^I^, 

Qo  g^nn^  damsel's  charms  and  beauty,  , 

Than  on  their  gospels  or  their  duty.'*  f 

The  German  legend  places  the  ab^ey  in  iPepmarfc — 
'<  In  Denmarck  bey  HeUingbore  genant, 
Do  ym  das  kloster  was  wol  bekannt :" 

The  Oanish  poem,  on  the   contrary^  fixes   it  in  Germany,  in 

*  Vf9  give  the  passage  that  loosely  parapliraeed  as  a  speoimea  of  ibe  stvie  of  \k% 
old  German  poem-- 

*<  Aln  Uoster  TOf  eim  walder  lag, 

dar  in  man  tU  der  wander  plaff* 
Do  waren  manch  ein  michel  thdl, 

sie  waren  iang  ?nd  dar  sue  geil, 
Vnd  schwartae  kotten  tnoj^  me  dar ; 

sie  dies  tea  gott  pr  wenig  ^war. 
Ein  yetticher  if  olt  haben  eio  eigen  weib ; 

des  ward  rader  ynea  mancfaer  stceyt/' 
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f  Saioii*laiid ;'  Und  tbe  Engltsb,  leaviog  the  questidn  eiitifriy 
uoreiolvedy  tells  us  simply  tbat  it  was '  beyood  the  sea/  Be  this 
as  it  naay*  oqr  worthy  friendi  Friar  Rush^  saw  that  these  was  a 
noble  occasioQ  of  doing  mischief,  and  he  repaired  to  the  abbey  in 
tbe  garb  of  a  youth  who  sought  employnient.  He  was  well . 
received  by  the  abbot,  aad  appointed  to  serve  in  the  kitchen. 
But  he  soon  made  it  mwifest  that  he  was  fitted  for  higher  and 
more  confidential  service.  Before  night  he  performed  the  pari  of 
a  skilful  envoy,  and  procured  for  the  father  abbot  th^  company  of 
the  dame  whom  he  bad  long  desired*  The  fame  of  Bash  was 
siKW  spread  amongst  the  community,  and  every  brother  of  the 
abbey  was  fitted  with  a  bedfellow  after  his  liking.  Time  passed 
on,  and  Rush  made  continual  advances  in  favouTi  when  a  sudden 
quarrel  arose  between  him  and  the  *  Master  Cook/  who  seconded 
bis  orders  by  rude  strokes  of  a  sta£F  which  ky  ready  at  hand. 
Rush  was  enraged,  seised  the  cook,  and  threw  him  into  a  pot 
which  was  boiling  on  the  fire,  where  he  was  scalded  to  death. 
The  abbot  and  the  friars,  hearing  that  an  accident  bad  happened 
to  their  cook,  iiiianimously  chose  Rush  into  his  place,  who  in  his 
new  office  gained  daily  an  increase  of  their  good  graces  by  the 
excellent  dishes  which  be  prepared  for  them,  particularly  on  fast^ 
days.  For  seven  years  did  Rush  serve,  in  tbe  abbey  kitchen,  and 
in  the  eighth,  he  was  called  before  the  abbot^  and  was  made  a 
friar  in  reward  for  bis  services. 

One  day  tbe  friars  fouqd  brother  Rush  sitting  in  the  gateway 
cutting  wooden  staves,  and  they  asked  him  what  be  was  doing, 
and  he  told  them  that  he  was  making  for  them  weapons,  with 
which,  in  case  of  danger,  they  might  defend  their,  abbey.  And 
about  the  same  time  there  arose  great  dissension  between  the 
abbot  and  the  prior,  and  between  the  monks,  and  all  for  tbe  sake 
of  a  woman ;  and  each  party  went  secretly  to  Friar  Bush  and  pro* 
vided  themselves  with  stout  staves.  The  same  night,  at  matins, 
there  was  a  great  fray ;  the  abbot  struck  the  prior,  and  the  prior 
struck  the  abbot  again,  and  every  n^onk  drew  forth  his  staflF,  and 
there  were  given  plenty  of  hard  blow-s.  Rush,  to  increase  the 
confusion^  blew  out  the  lights,  so  that  none  knew  his  friend  from 
his  foe ;  and  then,  seizing  the  great  bench,  he  threw  it  amidst  the 
combatants,  whereby  not  a  few  had  broken  bones,  so  that  they 
all  lay  together  in  the  chapel  in  a  moat  dismal  state.  When  the 
fray  was  ended.  Rush  came  with  a  light,  pretended  to  feel  great 
concern  for  what  bad  happened,  aided  them  to  rise,  and  counselled 
them  to  seek  repose  in  their  beds. 

The  devils  of  thp  legends,  like  the  elves  whose  place  they  had 
Msurpedx  were  very  simple,  and  were  often  cheated  or  disconcerted 
by  a  trifle.    So  it  happened  in  the  end  with  Friar  Rush.    One 
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day,  when  he  was  returning  late  to  his  cloister*  reflecting  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  kitchen  for  dinAer,  he  tore  in  two  pieces  a  cow 
which  was  grazing  in  the  fields  wliere  he  passed^  and  carried  the 
one  half  home  with  him  to  the  abbey.  Next  day  the  owner  was 
dismayed  at  findbg  but  the  half  of  his  cow.  A^  night  drew  on 
suddenly  while  he  was  still  in  the  fields,  he  took  shelter  in  a  hoU 
low  tree.  Now  it  so  happened  that  this  identical  night  bad  been 
appointed  by  Lucifer,  the  prince  of  the  devils,  to  meet  his  eaiissa- 
nes  on  earth,  and  to  hear  from  them  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings; and  they  came  flocking  like  so  many  birds  to  the  very  tree 
in  which  the  countryman  had  concealed  himself.  Without  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  overlooked  and  overheard,  they  be^fuieach 
to  give  an  account  of  himself,  until  it  came  at  last  to  the  turn  of 
Riish,  who  told  how  he  had  been  admitted  as  cook  in  the  abbeyj, 
how  he  had  set  the  monks  by  the  ears,  and  had  given  them  staves 
wherewith  to  break  each  other's  heads — all  of  which  they  bad 
done  to  his  entire  satisfaction— and  how  he  hoped  in  the  end  to 
make  them  kill  one  another,  and  so  to  bring  them  all  to  hell. 
Next  morning  the  countryman  left  his  hiding-place,  repaired 
straight  to  the  abbot,  and  ^ave  him  a  faithful  account  of  all  ihat 
he  had  seen  and  heard.  1  he  abbot  called  Rush  before  him,  con- 
jured him  into  the  form  of  a  horse,  drove  him  from  the  place,  and 
forbade  him  ever  to  return  thither. 

Rush,  driven  away  in  spite  of  himself  by  the  ban  of  the  abbot, 
hied  over  the  sea  to  England,  where  he  entered  the  body  of  the 
king's  daughter,  and  caused  her  many  a  da^  of  torment*  The 
king,  her  father,  sent  to  Paris  for  the  most  skilful "  masters,**  who 
at  last  forced  Rush  to  tell  his  name,  and  to  confess  that  none  had 
power  to  dispossess  him  except  the  abbot  of"  Kloster  Esron,"  for 
such  was  the  name  of  the  abbey  where  he  had  dwelt*  '^Tlie  abbot 
came,  called  Rush  out  of  the  maiden,  forced  him  into  his  former 
shape  of  a  horse,  which  he  condemned  him  henceforth  to  retain, 
and  made  him  carry  over  the  sea  to  Denmark  himself  and  the 
reward  which  the  king  of  England  had  given  him. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  German  lesend  of  Friar  Rush.  ,  Its 
learned  editors,  in  their  interesting  preface,  coincide  entirely  in 
our  views  of  the  character  of  its  hero,  and  their  notion  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  present  legend  was  formed  is  in  the  main  the 
same  as  our  own,  namely,  that  the  fundamental  legend  of  Friar 
Rush  was  perhaps  originally  a  Latin  monkish  legend,  now  un- 
known, which  took  its  birth  in  Denmark,  and  which  was  soon 
spread  orally  among  the  people,  thus  taking  a  tnore  popular  form 
r— that  at  a  later  period  the  original  legend,  the  popular  form 
which  it  had  thus  taken,  and  the  well-known  legend  of  St.  Zeno, 
had  all  been  combined  together  in  formiog  a  larger  poem,  still 
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confined  ta  Denmark,  and  that  either  orally  or  In  writing  it  was 
thence  carried  into  Germany,  (scie  Pref.  p.  xxvii.)  The  prppo- 
sition,  however^  as  thus, put,  gives  rise  to  one  or  two  questions^ 
that  may  at  least  be  stated,  if  not  discussed*  Firsts  are  we  autho- 
rized to  infer,  from  thq  circumstances  of  ,tlie  locality  of  Friar 
Rush's  abbej^  being  placed,  by  the  German  poem  in  Denmark, 
and  of  the  existence  of  the  legend  itself  in  that  country,  that  that 
legend  was  originally  Danish  ?  After  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
question,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  probability  at  least  is  for  the 
opinion  of  Drs.  Wolf  and  Endlicher.  But  we  are  iuclined  also 
to  think  that,during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  per- 
haps later,  it  was  very  common,  w  hen  people  would  tell  a  legend 
supposed  to  have  happened  iu  another  land,  ^o  place  its.  locality 
ID  Denmark;  we  have  thus  in  Giraldus  the  story  of  a  household 
spirit  wiio  served  b  bishop  \t\  Denmark  (perhaps  the  oldest  foroi 
of  the  story  of  Uud^kin) ;  we  have  several  stories  among  our 
samts^  legends  whose  scene  is  Denmark;  and  the  oldest  form  in 
which  we  have  yet  met  with  the  story  of  Shakspeare's  Shylbck  is 
in  an  Anglo-Latin  manuscript,  .where  it  is  said  to  have  occurred 
in  Denmark:  Had  the  name  of  Denmark  been  thus  accidentally 
introduced,  the  story  might  have  been  adventitious  to  that  coun- 
try, and  yet  might  at  a  later  period  have  localised  itself  there*  . 

Laying  aside,  however,  the  question  of  locality,  there  arises  an- 
other of  much  greater  importance  Cq  the  history  of  the  legend— r 
did  .the  character  of  Friar  Rush  exist  among  the  people  inde- 
pendentty  of  the  legend  which  is.  now  inseparable  from/his  r^ame? 
or,  in  other  words,  was  Friar  Riish  a  general  or  a  particiilar  name 
ill  the  popular  mythology  ?  The  preface  of  our  friends,  Prs.  Wolf 
and  EndUcber,  furnishes  us  with  a  passage  which  we  think  sets  aside 
afl  doubt  on  this  question,  because  it  allude^  to  a  tale  that  with 
little  variation  occurs  constantly  in  the  popular  mythology; — we 
mean  the  '^mira  historia"  which  Pontoppidan  relates  on  the  faith 
of  Resenius, — how  a  nobleman  in  Denmark  one  d^iy  threatened 
jokingly  hi^.  children  that  Priar  Rush  should  coiiie  and  take  them, 
add*,  bow  the  friar  vvps  instantly  present,  and  by  force  invisible  held 
the  nobleman's  carriage  fast  to  the  spot*  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  at  an  early  period  there  came  into  the  popular  mythplogy  of 
oiii' Western  lands  a  personage  in  the  character  of  a  monk  or  friar. 
In  Germany  the  monk  was  sometimes  Rubezahl,  and  the  story 
wlilch'Sl'e  quote  for  our  authority  aifords  us  another  instance  how 
the  writers  on  witchcraft  and  spirits  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  like  the  monks  who  preceded  thenii  confounded 
elves  with  devils,  which  naturally  arose  from  their  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  former,  and  their  own  peculiar  sentiments  with 
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regard  to  tlie  latter.^  In  ih^  popuWr  AUperstidoiiB  of  Etq^bwl 
there  ceruialy  existed  such  a  friar,  who  was  not  lest  miachiavoiAS 
than  Brother  Rush.  Every  body  knows  the  *^ftiar\  iantera'*  im 
Milton  which  led  people  astray  from  their  path.  Harsnat  alludes 
to  the  practice  of  laying  a  bowl  of  cream  to  propitiate  '*  Robin 
Goodfellow,  the  Friar,  and  Sisse  (i.  e.  Cicely),  the  datry^niaid/'  in 
which  three  personages  we  suspect  that  we  see  three  others^  tlw 
RobUi  Hoodi  Frinr  Tiicki  and  maid  Marian  of  the  oU  populv 
lkiorice*"dance.  Denmark^  therefore^  and  Germany  mlsOb  may  have 
had  their  Friar  Rush,  and  we  suspect  that  such  a  personage  under 
the  same  name  was  well  known  to  our  English  peasantry,  for^  the 
drst  time  we  meet  with  him  in  England,  which  is  early  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  is  by  no  means  introduced  a$  m 
foreigner.  We  are  inclined  therefore  to  think  that  the  sojourn  of 
Rush  in  the  abbey  was  originally  a  legend  of  Friar  Rush^end  not 
ike  legend  of  Friar  Rush,  but  that  this  particular  legend  becetne 
so  popular  that  it  either  absorbed  or  eclipsed  all  the  others,  eo  na 
by  degrees  to  leave  its  hero  identified  only  with  itself.  The 
groundwork  was  a  simple  story  of  the  visit  of  the  mischiefoiia  df 
to  a  monastery,  a  legend  common  enough  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
German  stories  in  Wierus. 

A  legend,  like  a  ball  of  snow>  is  enlarged  by  rollingi  and  so 
soon  as  Friar  Rush  became  the  acknowledged  hero  of  a  history, 
that  history  increased  rapidly  in  its  passage  from  one  hand  to  an* 
other.  In  the  old  version,  which  was  published  in  England^  we 
have  many  circumstances  that  are  not  found  in  the  Geim8n>  end 
these  additions  show  us  very  distinctly  in  what  light  tkoae  from 
whom  they  came  must  have  looked  upon  the  personage'  of  the 
friar.  The  English  story  of  Friar  Rush  is  in  prose,  is  eixtreiiielj 
kmusing;  and  is  easy  of  access  in  the  curious  collection  of  Mr; 
Thoms.  During  his  stay  in  the  abbey,  after  the  battle  of  the 
staves,  Rush  continues  here  his  tricks  upon  the  ablK>t  and  tnonks^ 
at  one  time  covering  the  abbot's  wag|on  with  tar  when  he  ivee 
told  to  |;rease  it^  at  another  drinking  wine  at  the  abbot*s  expense^ 
and  saymg  that  he  had  given  it  to  the  horses,. and  lastly  breaking 
down  the  stairs  of  the  dormitory^  so  that  when  the  monks  at  night 
would  descend  to  their  matins,  they  all  fall  down  and  faieak  tiwar 

hories.     Such  stories  also  have  been  told  of  Robin  GhMidfaUoww 

— . — . »— .  .      -    -         -  .......  ^ ^.    .   , * 

*  "  FlBrBnt  in  nontaiMs  B^liemite  noa  rtr*  AppareM  moiiMlieA^  onca  ng^inwfn^ 
beul,  ct  persttpe  in  theniiis  conspicuiiin,  iter  per  iDontanas  lylvat  factont  wtm  a^giii^* 
gere,  coaque  bono  aiiimo  estc  jubcre*  se  enin  ignarot  itinerU  reclb  traniite  per  f^lvnu 
dcdocturum,  qoot  simul  ac  in  neoiore  in  avia  dedaxerit,  at  qao  le  vertaiit  pnmwtm 
netciant,  eafti  protinus  in  arboreoi  s«b»ilire,  tantomque  cacliinnani  toflere,^  ut  vastsa 
inde  nemut  resonet.  Monachtit  iste  vcl  Rubezat  est  Sntaniis  ipse,  qui  assott 
monacbi  specie  istat  nugas  agit." — Hagka  de  Spectru,  LQgd.*Bat.  16J»6,  p^  T9.  (C 
lectcd  by;Gt6tiQ9.)  
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After  hiving  been  dmeA  from  the  n(lona8tery>  Friar  Rush  enters 
into  ierf  icei  end  tiecoenes  on  the  whole  a  very  honest  and  faarm^ 
less  fellow^  still  retaining  oee  characteristic  of  the  old  indusUrioul 
elf,  that  of  doing  much  work  in  a  short  space  of  time*  He  hires 
himself  to  a  countryman,  whose  wife  is  a  terrible  scold,  and  will 
not  permit  hei^  bu&iband  to  keep  a  servant,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  obliged  to  go  to  the  fields,  and  thus  give  her  an  opportunity 
iaf  receiving  the  visits  of  her  pammour,  the  priest.  Rush  becomes 
vef)r  jealouA  of  the  mterests  of  his  master.  At  supper,  the  first  day, 

*'  As  they  sate  at  meate,  Rush  demanded  of  bis  master  what  he  should 
doe  the  next  day?  his  master  answered,  thoti  must  rise  early  and  gt)e  to 
the  field,  and  make  an  end  of  that  whrch  I  was  about  this  day,  (which 
Was  a  great  dayes  Wbrke)  \  so  when  they  had  supt  they  went  to  b^ 
Bariy  In  the  morning  Rush  arose  and  went  to  the  field,  and  wrought  so 
testify,  that  bt  had  done  his  work  belimes;  for  when  his  master  came 
tp  biifig  li»  his  bitakAul,  all  his  worke  was  finished,  whereat  his  master 
had  great  marvaile ;  then  they  sate  downe  to  breakfast,  which  being 
ended  they  went  home,  and  did  such  tbinges  as  were  there  to  bee  done ; 
when  his  dame  sawe  that  he  had  so  soone  ended  his  busioes,  she  thought 
that  he  was  a  profitable  servant,  and  said  little,  but  let  him  alone.  In 
the  evening  Rush  demanded  of  his  master  what  bee  should  doe  the  next 
morrow  ?  his  matter  appointed  him  twice  so  much  as  hee  did  the  day 
before,  which  Rush  refused  not,  but  got  up  earely  in  the  morning,  and 
went  to  the  field,  and  about  his  worke ;  so  soone  aS  his  master  was 
Teldy,  he  Sooke  his  man's  breakfast  and  came  to  the  field,  thinking  to 
hdpt  Ruib  %  (bet  lie  was  no  sooner  come  from  his  liouse  but  the  priest 
'CiiDe  to  see  fail  wife,  and  pveseetly  die  made  rssdy  some  good  meate  for 
Ibeai  to  be  msrrv  whbaU,  and  whyle  it  was  a  dressing,  they  sate  sportii^ 
legeilieiv-*-'Wbo  had  btene  there  should  have  seene  many  loving  touches. ) 
And  when  the  goodman  came  to  the  field,  he  found  that  Rush  had  done 
ail  that  which  he  appointed,  whereof  he  had  great  marvaile;  then  they 
sate  downe  to  brsakfast^  and  as  they  sate  together,  Rosh  beheld  his 
mteler^s  shoone,  and  perceived  that  for  fault  of  greasing  they  were  very 
hArd !  then  said  Rush  to  his  master,  why  are  not  your  shoes  better 
greased,  I  marvaile  that  you  can  goe  in  them,  they  be  so  hard  ?  have 
you  no  more  at  home?  Yes,  said  his  master,  I  have  another  payre 
tying  under  <a-  gieat  chest  at  home  in  my  chamber.  Then  said  Rush, 
I  will  goe  home  and  grease  them  that  you  may  nut  them  ob  to-morrowi 
and  so  he  walked  homeward  merrily  imd  sung  by  the  way.  And  when 
he  approached  neare  the  house  he  sangt)Ut  veiy  loude;  with  that  his 
dame  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  perceived  that  it  was  her  servant, 
shee  said  unto  the  priest,  alss,  what  shall  we  doe  ?  our  servant  bis  come 
borne,  and  my  husnand  will  not  be  long  after,  and  with  that  she  thrust 
Ihe  meate  into  the  oven,  and  all  that  was  upon  the  table.  Where  shall 
1  byde  mCi  said  the  priest }  Goe  into  the  chamber,  and  creepe  under  tUe 
great  cbest,  among  the  olde  shoone,  and  I  shall  cover  you,  and  so  he 
did»  Aed  when  Rash  was  come  into- the  house,  his  dame  asked  him 
why  be  came  home  so  soone.   Rushauswered  and  said,  I  have  done  all  my 
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busines,  ami  master  oommaoded  me  to  come  borne  and  grease  bis  sbocme. 
Then  "be  went  into  tbe  cbamber  and  looked  under  tbe  cbest^  and  there 
bee  foand  the  priest,  and  tooke  him  by  tbe  beeles  and  drew  him  oat, 
and  said,  thgn  whoreson  priest,  wliat  doost  thou  here  ?  Wilh  that  the 
priest  held  up  his  hands  and  cryed  him  mercy,  and  desired  him  to  save 
his  honesty,  and  hee  would  never  more  come  there;  and  so  Rush  let 
him  goe  for  that  once." 

We  give  the  foregoing  extract  as  a  specimen  of  tl^e  style  of  the 
English  Friar  Rush.  The  priest  broke  his  ^^'ord,  returned,  and 
was  again  surprised  by  Rush,  who  found  him  hidden  under  the 
straw  in  the  stable.  A  second  time  he  was  permitted  to  escape, 
though  not  till  after  he  had  received  "  three  or  foure  sood  dry 
stripes/'  and  bad  promised  solemnly  never  to  return,  i  et  the 
priest  ventured  to  break  his  word  again,  and  in  a  visit  to  the  far- 
mer's wife  their  merriment  was  a  third  time  interrupted  by  the 
well-known  soug  of  Rush,  who  was  returning  from  his  labours. 

**  Then  wringing  her  hands  she  said  unto  the  priest,  goe  faydeyoo,  or 
else  you  be  but  dead.  \Vhere  shall  I  hyde  me»  said  the  priest  ?  Goe 
tip  into  the  chamber  and  leape  into  the  basket  that  hang^b  Mit  of^^e 
window,  and  I  slrnll  call  you  when  be  is  gone  againe.  Then  aooaJn 
came  Rush,  and  she  asked  htm  why  he  came  home  so  soone*  .  Then  said 
Rush,  I  have  done  all  my  busines  in  the  field,  and  my  master  hath  sent 
me  home  to  wash  your  cheese-basket,  for  it  js  full  ot  haires»  apd  so, he 
went  into  the  chamber,  and  with  his  knife  he  cut  the  rope  that  the 
basket  hung  by,  and  downe  fell  priest  and  all  into  a  great  poOle  of 
water  that  was  ui^er  the  window :  then  went  he  into  the  stable  for  a 
horse  and  rode  into  the  poole,  and  tooke  the  rope  that  bung  at  the 
basket,  and  tying  it  to  the  horses  Uyle,  rode  through  the  poole  three  or 
four  tymes.  Then  he  rode  through  the  towoe  to  cause  the  people  to 
wonder  at  him,  and  so  came  home  againe.  And  all  this  while  be  made 
as  though  be  had  knowne  nothing,  but  looking  behinde  him,  espyed  the 
priest.  Then  he  alighted  downe,  and  said  onto  him  :  thou  shalt  never 
more  escape  me,  thy  life  his  lost.  With  that  the  priest  held  up  his 
hands  and  said,  heere  is  a  hundred  peeces  of  gold,  take  them  and  let  me 
goe.  So  Rush  tooke  the  golde  and  let  the  priest  goe.  And  when  his 
master  came  home,  he  gave  htm  the  halfe  of  his  money,  and  bade  him 
farewell,  for  he  woUtd  goe  see  the  world." 

After  leaving  the  farmer,  Rush  went  into  the  service  of  a  gen« 
tleman  whose  daughter  was  possessed^  and  persuaded  him  to  send 
for  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  where  he  had  resided,  who  cured 
the  maiden,  conjured  Rush  into  his  own  likeness  of  a  borse^  made 
him  carry  him  home  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  lead  which  the  gen- 
tleman had  given  him,  and  then  confided  hiiti  to  "  ftn  olde  castle 
that  stood  farrc  within  the  forrest,**  and  the  story  ends  with  the 
pious  exclamation,  "  from  which  deviH  and  all  other  devilts 
defend  us,  good  Lord  I     Amen.** 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  collections  of  tales,  which,at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginningr  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  were  formed 
in  England  under  the  title  of  the  Adventures  and  Pranks  of  Robin 
Goodfellow,  as  Closely  resembling  in  their  shape  and  character  the 
legend  of  Friar  Rush,  and  as  thus  affording  a  new  proof  of  the 
identitj  of  those  two  personages  of  the  popular  mythology.  Few 
of  these  collections  have  been  preserved,  but  we  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  at  one  time  they  were  extremely  popular.  There 
was  in  the  Stafford  library,  and  we  believe  that  it  still  exists  in 
the  library  of  the  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  a  unique  prose  tract,  in 
black  letter^  of  the  date.  1628.  entitled  '' Robin-Ooodfelbw  his 
mad  Pranks  and  merry  .Jests,"  and  we  believe  that  there  exists 
also  a  second  part  on  the  adventures  of  Hobgoblin.  Neither  of 
these  have  we  seen,  but,  before  leaving  the  subject;  we  will  give 
an  analysis  of  a  small  tract  in  ballad  verse  on  tlie  adventufes  of 
the  former,  of  these  heroes,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  about  the  year  1600,  and  of  which  a  very  limited  reprint 
wa^  privately  made. two  or  three  years  ago.  Robin  Goodfellow, 
like  the  familiar  elves  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  represented  as 
the*  offiipring  of.  an  incubus ;  whilst  he  was  yet  a  child  his  tricks 
were  the  pllgue  of  the  neighbours^  whose  complaints  so  grieved 
his  mother^  that  at  last  he  ran  away-  io  escape  punishment,  and 
after  wandering  some  time  hired  himself  to  a  taylor,  in  whose 
service  he  played  a  jdke  not  unlike  that  of  Ruth  on  the  abbot's 
waggon. 

"  He  had  a  goane  which  must  be  made 
even  with  all  haste  and  speed } 
The  maid  most  bave*t  against  next  day 
to  be  her  wedding  weed. 

The  taylor  he  did  labour  hard 

till  twelve  a  clock  at  night ; 
Betweeoe  bim  and  his  servant  then 

they  finished  aright 

The  gowne,  but  putting  on  the  sleeves : 

quoth  he  unto  his  man, 
I'll  go  to  bed  :  whip  on  the  sleeves 

as  fast  as  ere  you  can. 

So  Robin  straightway  takes  the  jgownei 

and  hangs  it  on  a  pin. 
Then  takes  the  sleeves  and  whips  the  gowne  { 

till  day  he  nere  did  lin. 

His  master  rising  in  the  aaome, 

and  seeing  what  he  did, 
Begun  to  chide;  quoth  Robin 4hen^ 

I  doe  as  I  was  bid. 
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Hi«  master  tbe»  Ike  gowne  did  Uko 

and  to  bis  worke  did  ftJi : 
By  that  time  lie  b«d  dooe  tbe  sa«ae» 

the  maid  for  it  did  calK  • 

Quoth  he  to  Robin*  goe  thy  wayes 

and  fetch  the  remnants  hither 

That  yesterday  we  left ;  said  he, 

well  breake  our  fasts  together. 

Then  Robin  hies  him  up  the  statres 

and  brings  the  remnants  downe. 

Which  he  did  know  his  master  say*d 

out  of  the  woman's  gowtie. 
The  taykv  he  was  veatt  at  tb48> 
be  meant  remnants  of  neat. 
That  this  good  woman>  ere  she  «tnl» 
might  there  her  breaklaste  eatt." 
Robin  afterwarda  niro  away,  aiid«  AiUing  aaleep  in  a  Ibreat^  is 
tiMre  visited  by  hi»  father,  who  accordwg  to  tb^  fAabioa  of  the 
time  i9  called  Oberon,  and  who  nakea  knowB  to  hiai  his  oiigm 
and  his  power  of  transforning  himself  to  what  shaipe  he  wil^  a 
power  which  he  delays  not  to  put  in  practioe,  and  <^ 
*' —  tumes  himselfe  inte  what  shape 
he  tbiaks  npon^  or  wilL 
Sometimes  a  neighing  horse  was  he 

sometimes  a  grmatling  bog. 
Sometimes  a  bird,  sometimes  a  crow, 
son^etimes  a  snarling  dog." 
Straight  he  hies  to  a  wedding,  in  the  shape  of  a  fiddler,  and 
there  he  puts  out  the  candles,  frightens  the  guests,  drinks  the 
posset,  and  runs  away  "  laughing,  hoe !  hoe !  hoe !"     But  the 
last  story  of  our  tract  i^  the  most  curious,  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  our  legends.     We  have  seen  that  in  the  English  legend 
Friar  Rush  took  delight  in  disconcerting    and  punishing    the 
adulterous  priest.      In  the  same  manner  the  German  Hudekin 
hinders  a  fair  dame  from,  being  faithless  to  her  husband.     Pre* 
cisely  a  similar  story  is  told  here  of  Robin  Goodfellow.     An  old 
man  seeks  to  seduce  his  .niece,  who,  it  seems,  was  his  ward,  and  he 
hinders  her  from  marrying  a  young  man  whom  she  loves.     In  the 
midst  of  her  distress,  Robin  makes  his  appearance* 
"  Hfe  sends  them  to  be  married  strai^t, 
and  he,  in  her  disguise. 
Hies  home  with  all  the  speed  he  may 

to  blind  her  ukikle^s  eyes ; 
And  there  Jie  plyea  faia  workfi  anaim^ 

doing  more  intme  kourCf 
Such  was  his  ikill  mad  workmanship^ 
than  she  could  doe  mfak 
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the  worke  goe  on  to  £ut» 
And  tbeBQvriiMi  moro  work^  doth  be 

unto  good  Robin  cimI« 
Thea  Robio  said  to  bU  old  mw, 

good  unkle,  if  you  please 
To  grant  to  me  but  one  ten  pound, 

ra  yeeld  your  loTe*suit  ease. 
Ten  pounds*  quoCb  he>  I  will  ghre  thee» 

tweet  neeee*  with  all  my  hearty 
So  thou  wilt  grant  to  me  thy  k>Ye» 

to  ease  my  Iroiibled  bearU 
Then  let  me  a  writing  baira*  q«Qlb  lw> 

from  your  owne  baiHl  vilb  apeedj 
That  I  may  manry  miy  sweetheart 

when  1  have  done  this  deed/* 

Robin  oblidns  the  money  mmI  the  writing*  attd  imuaediftlely 
setaet  tho  old  mao,  carries  him  to  the  dMunber  wbore  are  the 
tiieco  and  her  buaband*  and  himaelf  quickly  eludes  the  old  fellow*« 
tengeaiice*  and  goet  to  play  kia  pranba  elsowhere* 
*^  Thus  Robin  lived  a  merry  life 

as  any  eoidd  enjoy, 
'Mong  country  farms  he  did  resort* 

and  oA  would  folki  unncqr  i 
But  if  the  maids  doe  call  to  himi 

be  still  away  will  goe 
In  knavish  sort^  and  to  himselfe 

be*d  laugh  out  boe  \  hoe !  hoe ! 
He  oft  would  beg  and  (u-ave  an  almes^ 

but  take  nought  that  they'd  givei 
lu  several  shapes  he'd  gull  the  world, 

tbus  madly  did  be  live. 
Sometimes  a  cripple  be  would  seerae, 

sometimes  a  souldier  brave: 
Sometimes  a  fox,  sometimes  a  bare; 

brave  pastimes  would  he  have. 
Sometimes  an  owie  he'd  seem  to  be, 

sometimes  a  skipping  frog  $ 
Sometime  a  khrne*  in  Irish  shape* 

to  leqw  ore  mire  or  bog; 
Swwiifnca  he'd  eounterfeit  a  voyce* 

and  travellers  call  astrav$ 
Sometimes  a  walking  fire  he'd  he* 

and  lead  them  from  their  irtQr- 
Some  call  him  Robiu-Goodfellow* 

hob-goblin*  or  mad  crisp  j 
And  some  againe  doe  tearme  him  oft 

by  name  of  Will  the  WIspe : 
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But  call  blm  by  what  namefMi  Use> 
I  have  studied  on  my  piUovr, 

I  think  the  best  name  b^  deserves 
is  Robin  tbe  Good  Fellow." 
We  feel  that  we  are  already  trespassing  beyond  the  limks  which 
we  ought  to  assign  to  our  paper,  or  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to 
trace  the  familiar  and  mischievous  elf  in  England,  in  a  bundled 
different  shapes,  up  to  the  present  day.  But  we  have  done  eoougb 
for  our  purpose— we  have  shown  the  existenoe  of  this  personage 
of  the  popular  mythology  from  an  extremely  early  period  up  to 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  adventures  of  Friar  Rush  aud 
Robin  Goodfellow;  we  have  also,  we  think;  adduced  sufficient 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  was  a  ge- 
neral and  not  a  particular  name ;  or,  to  use  again  an  expression 
which  we  have  already  employed,  that  the  foundations  of  these 
tale^books  were  legends,  but  not  the  legends  of  the  persoangcs 
whose  names  they  bear.  There  is  no  stronger  distinguishing  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  different  families  of  people  than  that  afforded  by 
their  popular  superstitions,  and,  were  it  but  on  this  account, 
they  are  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  Our  language,  our  man- 
ners, our  institutions,  our  political  position,  through  ten  centuries, 
have  been  undergoing  a  continual  and  important  change;  yet 
during  this  long  period  our  popular  mythology,  deeply  imprinted 
in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  has  remained  the  same,  and,  where 
it  has  not  been  driven  away  by  schoolmasters  and  steam-engines, 
it  still  exists  unaltered.  It  has  not  only  existed  during  this  period, 
but  it  has  from  time  to  time  stepped  forth  from  its  obscurity  and 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  world  around.  First,  it  was 
received  or  retained  unwittingly  by  the  Christian  missionaries  and 
converts,  and  created  in  their  hands  a  race  of  beings,  designated 
by  the  name  of  demons,  which  never  existed  in  the  pure  Christiaa 
creed.  Afterwards  its  iuduence  was  felt  by  philosophy,  and  it 
had  no  little  share  in  tbe  strange  vagaries  of  alchymy  and  magic. 
Next,  it  appeared  in  a  more  terrible  form  than  all;  singularly 
enough,  as  our  forefathers  became  more  enlighteoed,  the  popular 
superstitions  seized  more  forcibly  than  ever  upon  their  lumds; 
and  the  destruction  of  many  thousands  of  persons  in  tlie  space  of 
a  few  years  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft  will  bear  a  per- 
manent and  substantial  testimony  to  what  superstition  can  do. 
The  Puritans,  who  succeeded  the  Papists,  were  by  no  means  less 
superstitious  than  their  predecessors — their  devils  were  but  a 
repetition  of  those  of  the  monks  of  earlier  times.  The  popular 
notion  of  devils  and  their  works,  as  it  now  exists,  decidedly  owes 
Its  origin  to  the  old  mixture  of  popular  mythology  with  Christianity 
'^to  it  we  must  attribute  tlie  ludicrous  character  which  has  so 
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often  in  popular  stories  been  given  to  the  demons,  their  stupidity, 
and  their  simplicity.  To  such  deviU  as  these  do  we  owe  devil's 
bridges,  and  devil's  arrows,  and  devil's  holes,  and  devil!s  dykes, 
and  the  like,  which  are  continuaUy  met  with  in  the  wilder  and 
more  monntainous  parts  of  onn  island.  To  these  devils,  too>  we 
owe  haunted  houses  and  haunted  castles — they  delight  in  throwing 
about  the  chairs  and  the  crockery-*ware«  Such,  also,  are  the  devils 
who  still  sotnetimes  make  their  appearance  aR>ong  the  Welsh 
peasantry,  and  of  whom  they  tell  a  moltiplicity  of  tales. 

Of  these  tales  we  will  give  the  following  as  a  spedmen— *it  is 
01^  that  we  have  ourselves  heard  told  in  the  Welsh  marches,—- 
it  is  the  story  of  Moi^an  Jones  and  the  Devil.  Those  who 
would  have  another  may  look  into  any  Welsh  guide  for  that  of 
the 'Devil's  Bridge  in  Carmarthenshire.  Doubtless  the  Devil's 
Hole  in  the  Peak  had  a  similar  legend  connected  with  tt^  whose 
original  may  also  have  had  some  connection  with  the  eif*8tory 
told  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury  as  having  occurred  at.  this  spot. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  story.  Some  twehty  years  ago,  when 
in  retired  parts  of  the  country  the  communication. between  one 
place  and  another  vi^as  much  slower  and  less  frequent  than  it 
js  now,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  horse-stealing  carried  on  in 
the  English  counties  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  Those  counties 
were  and  are  very  full  of  pretty  little  towns  and  villages, 
in  one  or  another  of  which  there  were  fairs  for  the  sale  of  live 
tftock  almost  every  day  of  the  year,  and  it  was  easy  to  steal  a  horsie 
from  one  parish,  and  carry  it  away  and  sell  it  at  some  one  of 
these  fairs,  almost  before  the  rightful  owner  knew  that  be  had  lost 
it.  Well,  it  so  happened  that  about  this  time  lived  a  lazy  careless 
rollicking  sort  of  fellow,  by  name  Morgan  Jones,  who  contrived 
to  make  a  living  somehow  or  other^  but  how  it  was  nobody  well 
knew,  though  most  people  suspected  that  it  was  not  the  most 
honest  livelihood  a  person  might  gain.  In  fact,  every  body  was 
aure  that  Morgan  was  deeply  implicated  in  horse-stealing,  and 
many  a  time  had  he  been  brought  before  the  justice  on  suspicion, 
but  do  what  they  could  nobody  could  find  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict  him.  People  wondered  and  talked  about  it  for  a  long 
time,  antti  at  last  they  came  to  the  only  natural  conclusioo, 
namely,  that  Morgan  Jones  must  have  dealings  with  the  evil  one. 

Now  it  once  chanced  that  Morgan  and  some  of  his  chosen 
eronies  were  making  themselves  jolly  over  sundry  pots  of  ale  and 
pipes  of  tobacco,  at  a  round  white  deal  table,  in  the  clean  parlour 
of  a  very  neat  little  alehouse,  as  all  village  alehouses  are  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  And  they  began  to  get  very  happy  and  com* 
rortable  together,  and  were  telling  one  another  their  adventures, 
till  at  last  one  spoke  plainly  out,  and  told  Morgan  Jones  that  it 
was  commonly  reported  he  had  to  do  with  the  Devil. 
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<  ^  Why,  yesy*'  answered  Mor^n,  '^  there*!  tooM  trutb  in  tkat 
same,  sure  enough ;  I  used  to  meet  wkh  him  now  and  than,  4»at 
we  fell  out,  and  IKave  not  seen  him  these  tare  nesitlM.*' 

'<  Ay  1^  exclaimed  eacb  of  the  party,  *^  bow^i  that,  Morgan  T 

««  Why,  then,  be  quiet,  and  ill  tell  yo  it  alL'*  And  theraupon 
Morgan  emptied  his  pot,  and  bad  it  filled  again^  and  took  a  poff 
of  his  pipe,- and  began  his  story, 

^  Well  then,**  says  he,  ^  you  must  know  diat  i  had  not  wen 
his  honour  for  a  kHig  time,  and  it  was  about  two  montka  ago 
from  this  that  I  went  one  ewming  along  the  brook  shooting 
wtkl«fowl|  and  as  I  was  going  whistling  mhmg^  whom  sbouM  I 
spy  coming  up  but  the  Devil  himself  ^  But  yon  most  know  be 
was  dressed  mighty  fine,  like  any  grand  gjentlemao,  though  I  knew 
the  old  one  well  by  the  bit  of  his  tail  which  hung  out  at  the  bottom 
of  his  trowsers.  Well,  he  came  up,  and  says  he,  *  Morgan*  how 
are  ye?'  and  says  I,  touching  my  hat,  *  pretty  well,  your  bononr, 
•I  thank  ye,*  And  then  says  he,  '  Morgan,  what  are  ye  looking 
a'ter,  and  what's  that  loi^  thing  ye're  carrying  with  ye  V  And 
•ays  I,  *  Tm  only  walking  out  by  the  brook  this  fine  evening,  and 
carrying  my  backy-pipe  with  me  to  snK»ke.'  Well,  you  all  know 
the  old  fellow  is  mighty  fond  of  the  backy ;.  so  says  k^  *  Morgan, 
let's  have  a  smoke,  and  I'll  thank  ye.'  And  says  I,  'you*i« 
mighty  welcome.'^  So  I  gave  htm  the  gun,  and  he  put  the  mnzsle 
in  his  mouth  to  smoke,  and  thinks  I,  '  I  hav^  you,  now,  old  boy,' 
'cause  you  see  I  wanted  to  qoMPrel  with  him;  so  I  pulled  the  trigger, 
and  oft'  went  the  gun  bang  in  his  mouth,  ^  Puff!'  says  he,  when 
he  pulled  it  out  c^  bis  mouth,  and  he  stopped  a  minute  to  think 
about  it»  and  says  he,  *  D — d  stroM  backy,  Morgan !'  Then  he 
gave  me  the  gun,  and  looked  hui^d^  and  walked  off,  and  sure 
etiough  I've  never  seen  him  since.  And  that's  the  way  I  got  shut 
of  the  old  gentleman,  my  boys !" 

Such  is  the  ludicrous  story  of  Morgan  Jones,  who  had  to  do 
with  a  proper  Welsh  devil,  without  doubt. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  we  wish  heartily  some 
one  well  qualified  for  the  task  would  give  us.  a  good  work  on  the 
popular  mytholog;^  of  England,  and  vre  wish  still  more  that  those 
»wbo  have  it  in  their  power  would  collect  the  popular  legends  and 
•the  traces  of  the  popular  creed  as  they  still  exist  amongst  our  pea- 
santry. In  Germany,  the  reprint  of  the  adventures  of  Friar  Rush 
is  but  one  book  amongst  a  thousand  which  have  appeared  upon 
their  popular  superstitions— much  has  been  done  also  in  Swedeo, 
in  Denmark,  and  almost  everywhere  except  in  England,  where 
vre  have  scarcely  anything  on  a  subject  which  is  so  really  iq- 
teresting. 


(  ^03    )• 


Art.  X. — Orundms  der  Stehnheilkuiidt :  von  Dr.  K.  W. 
Ideler^  Privatdocent  und  Lehrer  der  psjohiatriscben  Klinik 
an  der  Friediich  WQhelms-Universital,  teebniacbem  Mitgliede 
des  Koni^tcben  Curatorii  fiir  die  Krankenhaua-angele^eiihei- 
teu,  dingirendein  Ansteder  Irrenablheilttng  lo  derOiariti^fte. 
Sic.  (Klementary  Outline  of  the  TrealBaenl  of  lamiity^  by 
Dr.K.  W.  Ideler,  Priwite  Teacher,  and  Teacher  of  Psychiatric 
Clinic  at  the  Frederick  WiHiam'a  Unhrersity,  Teehniea) 
Member  of  the  Royal  Cnratorinm  for  Hospital  Affairs, 
Directing  Physician  of  the  Department  for  the  Insane  at  the 
Hospital  Charitfi,  ftc.  8tc.)    Berlin.     1833. 

Trb  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  is  alt  that  has  yet  reached 
OS,  contains  a  system  of  Psychology,  The  treatment  of  Insanity 
is  to  furnish  the  subject-matter  of  the  second.  It  seems  but 
justj,  before  speaking  of  the  author^s  method  of  treating  diseases 
of  the  mind,  to  give  a  preliminary  account  of  his  view  of  its 
healthy  and  diseased  conditions.  The  former^  it  is  plain,  must 
rise  out  of«  and  find  its  only  explanation  in,  the  latter.  The 
work  before  us  is  rather  a  description  of  moral  and  mental  phe- 
fiomena,  than  an  inquiry  into  their  essential  nature  and  intimate 
relations;  or>  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  say,  that  he  does 
not  consider  the  nature  of  the  elements  of  the  human  character 
to  be  his  province,  so  much  as  their  operation. 

In  contemplating  the  human  character,  the  most  prominent 
phenomena  are  seen  to  be  those  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
the  impulses  ojf  our  moral  nature,  which  constitute  its  founda- 
tion. These  impulses  are  not  discovered  by  reflection,  nor  are 
they  dependent  on  reason  \  they  are  prior  to  both.  They  form 
that  which  we  denominate  the  character.  They  are  manifested 
at  first,  as  the  consciousness  of  a  feeling,  which  is,  as  it  were,  at 
a  loss  lor  expression.  They  require  their  possessor  to  seek  for  a 
sphere  of  activity  calculated  for  their  development  and  manifes- 
tation»  A  man  never  discovers  from  reflection  the  course  which 
he  is  destined  to  follow^  but  from  the  impulse  which  he  receives 
from  his  moral  nature.    These  impulses  are  all  necessary  to  the 

S resent  condition  of  mankind  ^  it  is  only  their  excess,  or  want  of 
evelopment,  which  constitutes  eviL  We  call  them,  a  love  of 
honour,  of  gain,  of  life,  of  freedom,  or,  we  denominate  them 
according  to  the  object  towards  which  they  impel  us;  religion, 
ambition,  &c. 

Of  course  all  these  impulses  are  in  being  long  before  our 
consciousness  can  give  anv  account  of  them*  If  or  are  we  indeed 
ever  conscious  of  more  of  them  than  we  have  vested  In  action. 
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The  soul  18  only  conscious  of  its  activity;  its  contemplation  never 
extends  beyond  the  sum  of  powers  which  are,  or  have  been,  in 
operation.  Thus,  an  impulse  slomberiog  in  Uie  soul  has  no 
existence  for  the  mental  sense.  When  it  wakea^  it  often  fills  even 
its  possessor  with  astonishment  A  false  explanation  of .  the 
mental  phenomena,  which  these  impulses  give  rise  to  when 
waking,  or  when  partially  roused,  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Innate 
ideas;  Between  the  depths  of  the  aouls  where  all  is  more  or  les3 
hidden  and  unknown,  and  its  surface,  where  consciousness  ex- 
tends, there  is  often  but  imperfect  and  iK>metiffles  no  communi- 
cation. 

Over  the  impulses  Reason  has  only  a  very  partial  sway»  She 
often  attempts  to  change  the  character,  but  her  influence  is  never 

£rofound.  She  has  frequently  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  to 
er  own  satisfaction^  the  nothingness  of  religion.  But  our  moral 
nature  cannot  be  finally  deoeived  on  the  subject  which  interests 
it  most.  Logical  demonstration  cannot  affect,  for  a  moment,  the 
existence  of  that  faith,  which  is  founded  in  the  character  itself. 
Daily  does  reason  prove  to  demonstration  the  vanity  of  riches. 
But,  often,  whilst  declaiming  against  them,  she  is  obliged  to  find 
means  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  acquisition.  The  impulses  may  be 
checked  and  modified,  but  never  eradicated,  whilst  particular 
forms  of  thought  are  not  grounded  necessarily  in  our  nature,  and 
die  successively  away.  The  former  are  always  in  the  van  of 
reflection,  which  can  often  only  judge  of  and  correct  them  by 
their  consequences. 

The  only  true  consciousness  we  possess  of  an  impulse  is 
furnished  by  the  ideas  it  gives  rise  to.  These,  therefore,  whether 
they  be  combined  logically  by  reason,  or  fantastically  by  ima- 
gination, are  the  only  le|;itimate  key  to  the  essential  nature  of 
the  character.  These  primitive  ideas  are  communicated  by  the 
impulses  to  the  understanding,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  seek 
for  a  sphere  of  action^  in  which  the  former  may  find  their  natural 
destination.  For  if  it  were  not  for  these  ideas,  ihey  would  never 
arrive  at  manifestation.  We  should  only  feel  that  we  were  urged 
somewhere,  without  being  able  to  denote  the  direction.  The 
faculty  of  interpreting  every  shade  of  an  impulse  by  correspond- 
ing ideas  is  a  matter  of  education,  and  is  capable  of  great  per- 
fection. Supposing  this  faculty  nol  to  be  cultivated  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  whom  religion  is  a  powerful  impulse;  as  he  has  no 
definite  idea  of  what  he  wants,  he  is  sure  to  fall,  more  or  less, 
into  superstition.  The  relative  force  of  the  impukes  with 
which  we  are  born,  and  which  constitutes  the  individuality  of 
our  character,  remains  more  or  less  valid  for  life,  For  reason 
is  powerless  when  ihe  attempts  a  radical  change  in  our  nature. 
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She  conitructs^  but  »he  cunnoi  creale^flbe  controls,  but  she  can 
never  destroy.     NatnramfurcA  exf^eltes,  iamen  U9que  re^urrei. 

Every  impulse  is  capable  of  ualiinited  development.  In  this 
hw  is  expressed  the  grand  characteristic  of  mental  phenomena, 
distinguishing  them  radically  from  tlioae  of  matter,  by  which, 
therefore,  they  can  never  be  explained.  If  we  analyze  the 
impulse  which  is  the  source  of  our  favourite  ideas,  we  ultimately 
retogiiize  a  want  of  our  nature,  which  keeps  giving  to  the  under- 
standing problem  after  problem  ta  solve,  and  which  never  lets  it 
rest.  Without  this  primary  want,  the  understanding  never  arrives 
at  profound  conviction,  but  finds  satisfaction  in  the  loose  and 
superficial  combination  of  common-place  truths*  The  more 
systematic  thinker,  without  depth  of  moral  nature,  easily  dege« 
nerstes  into  a  sophist,  for  he  w4io  is  not' impelled  by  the  living 
love  of  truth,  never,  feels  the  insufficiency  of  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  and,  consequently,  never  strikes  out 
boldly  a  new  path  of  his  own. 

We  have  stated  that  every  impulse  is  originally  blind,  giving 
rise,  first,  only  to  an  indeliniter  desire,  though  subsequently,  to 
corresponding  ideas.  We  have  to  add,  that  it  ought  always  to 
be  ei^fightenMl  by  the  understanding  as  to  its  object,  and  to  the 
conaitions  necessary  for  its  manifestation  in  action.  „Now',  wher* 
ever  an  enthusiastic  and  impetuous  nature  hurries  on  to  action, 
without  waiting  for  a  clear  consciousness  of  its  wants,  \^e  have  par-> 
ticularly  to  insist  upon  the  interference  of  reason.  But  this  latter 
must  not  encroach  too  much  on  the  independent  rights  of  our 
mof at  nature.  This  is  a  delicate  point.  Men  generally  err  in 
cultivating  their  understanding,  to  the  neglect  of  their  impulses, 
or,  in  following  one  of  the  latter  blindly,  vyithout  the  aid  of  light 
from  tbe  former.  The  proper  guidance  of  our  impulses  by 
reason  is  the  grand  problem  of  our  lives.  But  let  us  still  re-^ 
member,  that  the  latter  ought  to  take  a  certain  direction  at  the 
behest  of  the  former,  and  not  dictate  one  herself;  that  she  should 
not  be  allowed  to  paralyze  enthusiasm,  nor  to  deliver  the  activity 
prisoner  to  a  too  sober  prudence,  because  the  nobler  impulses 
only  fiourish  in  elastic  independence. 

He  is  doubly  unfortanate,  whose  impubes  are  strong  and 
>rhose  uuder$)aiidiag  is  confined.  The  lattor  is  then  compelled 
to  caH  npon  the  inMgtaation  for  aid  in  planning  what  thejcharac* 
ter  demands,  and  hence  those  incongsuities  and  inconsistencies 
arise  wifb  which  every-<lay  life-  abounds.  Fm-,  seeing  that  the 
nature  of  such  an  individual  impeb  bim  to  mk.o\j^fu;U  and  his 
understanding  cannot  instruct  bim  how  lo'bbtain  il;»he  is  sure  to 
lay  hold  of  fantastic  means,  and  mistake  Us  position  altogether. 

In  oppositioa  to  season,  whose  {Mrovince  it  is  lo  school  the 


wmts  md  Wishes  by  ^ich  o«r  impuliei  ahoHF  tfieandvcs^  die 
imaginatioii  cnsafe»  for  them  r  nvorid,  in  which  :to  revel  in  kiwil 
satiBfactioR,  enbeHishes  for  4heM  the  futttre^th  glowing  coioitrs, 
and  promises  them  a  brUliant  careen  Iria  from  the  pictevoa 
with  which  it  abounds,  that  tbe  jpoath  iirst  learns  in  what  diree* 
tion  he  ought  to  proceed,  fer^  before  Reason  arrives  at  an  active 
age,  imagination  alone  reveals  to  htm  the  comtttntioB  of  hk 
moral  natufe.  Reason  cornea  up  subsequently  to  diaecMter  the 
means  of  fulfilling  the  indicattons  which  imaginalson  preaams* 
But,  without  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  magic  of  the  latter 
inspires  him,  he  will  never  bo  capable  of  great  aohievemeataw 

We  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  here,  in  order  to  rescue  entius- 
siasm  from  the  equivocal  estimation  in  which  it  ia  too  often  held. 
True  enthusiasm  implieB  a  harmony  of  all  our  impaiaesi  each 
active  in  its  sphere,  and  each  lighted  on  its  path  by  reason..  Its 
highest  expression  is  the  .creative  activity  of  geninSk  |  But  the 
mask  of  enthusiasm  is  often  assumed  by  the  e^eitiati  in  older  to 
gratify  more  completely  some  single,  selfish  mipnlae«  Thus, 
the  political  adventurer  afiects  to«dedtca4e  all  his  powers  in  haiv 
monious  concert  with  the  general  weal,  whilst  he  is*  in  foct,  only 
seeking  food  for  his  selfJove^  The  same  obtains  of  the  lanatie» 
die  essence  of  whose  religion  is  self* worship.  But  the  eatranH 
gance  of  these  impostofa  ought  never^to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
enthusiasm.  On  the  contrary,  seeing  that  such  exirava|[ance 
denotes  discord  of  the  character,  and  subordination  of  the  hij^rar 
impulses  to  the  lower,  and  that  enthusiasol  essentially  requirea 
the  contrary  relation,  th^y  ought  radier  to  be  esteemed  radteai 
and  absolute  opposites. 

Having  treated  of  impulses  as  the  ultimate  elements  of  our 
moral  nature,  we  now  come  to  the  ^/tngs,  which  ekpreas  the 
state  of  those  impulses.  Each  feeling  may  be  refisrrad  to  an 
individual  impulse.  The  former  denotes  the  condition  of  the 
latter,  and  is  either  encouraging  or  disheartening^  according  as 
the  impulse  be  checked  or  furthered*  When  it  pnraues  its  career 
umnterrupted,  it  ^ives  rise  to  a  foeling  of  pleasure*  When  its 
operation  is  checked,  a  feeling  of  pain  is  producedi  whinh  excitea 
a  reaction  against  the  obstacle.  A  given  impube,  exceeding  its 
natural  bounds,  necessarily  checks  die  operation  of  anotlier»  and 
the  pain  which  is  thu^  produced  is  called  rtaiorse*  The  violence 
of  remorse  is  in  proportion  to  the  i(^w^  of  the.  impulse  vrhicb  hat 
been  wounded.  It  is  only  when  u«  allow  the -hif^r  impulaei 
to  overpower  the  lower,  that  we  escape  the. feeling, of  remorse* 
The  nainful  state  of*mind  induced  by  the.  latter  is  generally 
described  as  having  its  origin  in  the  workings  of  tfaiwrssnce.  It  H 
nn  errar»  or  a  figure  of  speefch,  which  attributes  to  the  kttecaa 


iadependent  ettstenee.-  Mofed^r,  it  is  «0  utiiiwftiil  ^bioiute'. 
jiidg^.  Its  power  varies  actorditig  to  the  force  of  ^e  impulse 
nfhich  kss  been  ioittred,  end  k  cBimot  be  said  to  exitl,  where  the 
noMer  impuhes^  mving  been  deMieneri,  feel  no  longer  the  patn. 
horn  injury  which  we  denominale  nNnorse*  The  object  of  re«' 
morse  is  ta  depress  Ihe  aggrie^ng  impulse  by  renacting  on  it,  in 
order  that  reason  may  eflbcf,  with  greater  fMility>  the  work  of 
correction,  Bnt  in  this  she  scarcely  ever  saoceeds^  be^sanser 
generally,  men  either  render  her  entirely  subservient  to  tlmr  ait 
engrossing  impQlse^  or,  where  she  preserves  independenoeenongfe 
lo  oppose  it^  they  reject  her  interference  dk^echer.  Wherar 
she  effects  correction)  it  is4>y  calling  forth  the  energies  of  the 
aggrieved  impuisei  and  assisting  in  claiming  for  itii  iaterestr 
respect  from  !^  aggressor.  But,  too  oAeo,  when  the  interests^ 
of  our- honour,  for  instance,  have  been  injured  by  the  ^predomi*' 
nant  operation  ^f  a  selfish  impulse;  the  pleasure  which  we  feek 
in  the  gratificatien  of  the  latter  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  per** 
ception  of  efficacioas  remorse. 

JSvery  impulse  which  enjoys  a  free  course  of  activity  is  accom* 
panied  by  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  The  dejgree  of  pleasure  indi*^ 
catea  the  tntensitj  of  the  impulse.  A««  it  is  a  property  of  ditf 
latter  to  give  rise  to  ideas,  oorreapoodingt  in  their  nature. to  ittf 
direction,  nnd  in  their  number  lo  its  intensity,  we  come  tathe 
eondttsiott,  that  the  higher  the  feeling  of  pleasure)  the  foiler  the 
flow  of  ideas.  But  the  mere  feeling  of  pleasure  can  never  be 
the  olnectof  life;  at  most,  it  can  only  show  that  that  object  is 
being  f uMlledv 

Here,  we  come  to  touch  npon  the  distinction  which  is  practi« 
eally  made  between  the  man  of  feeling  and  the  man  of  action* 
One  man  is  said  to  act  accordnig  to.the  dictates  of  his.4inder- 
standing,--^nother,  nnder  the  control  of  his  feelings.  But  the 
diffmmce  4ies  in  the  different  foroe  of  the  impulses  in  theo^spec* 
tive  individuals.  When  one  or  more  of  these  latter  are  s  trough  and 
deeply  rooted  in  the  character,  they  force  the  individual  lo  nmrch 
strai^t  forward  to  their  object,  and  he  cannot, .  cooaequendy, 
loiter  in  his  course^  to  lusuriats  amongst  the  feelings  with  which 
their  operation  is  attended.  Such  a  man  hastens  to  his  jonmey'a 
end>  and,  his  mission  being  that  of  fulfilling  an  essential  condition 
of  his  nature,  he  cannot  aflbrd  time  to  lie  down  aasongst  the 
flowers  of  the  pleasant  way-oide*  This  is  the  man  of  action* 
Ho  livee^in  the  ctspiring,  endless,  development  and  manifestation 
of  his  moral  impolses,  «nd  not  for  the  feelings  whicti  aio  of  tri^ 
fling  and  finite  importance.  But  where  impulses  are  not  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  nature,  dm  necessity  of  striving  la  satisfy 
Ihem.  by  notion. is  not  so  pcofonndly.fett     Life  becomes  a 


jouruey  without  ftigoificanoe,  and  widiout  a  philoaophical  end. 
When  the  character  is  ao.%^'eak  as  to  shun  reMty,  where  alone 
is  to  be  foiHid  the  vest  of  action,  in  which  the  impulses  of  oar 
soul  ought  to  be  clothed,  the  latter  take  refuge  iu  an  ideal  world, 
where  they  find  exclusive  satisfaction  in  imaginary  success.  The 
pleasure  which  is  experienced  iu  this  fictitious  gratification, 
becomes  the  jbosiuess  of  life.  This  state  is  sentimentality,  and 
its  votaries  are  called  men  of  feelings  Men  of  action  are  rather 
inclined  to  hide. their  feelings,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
suspected  of  acting  merely  to  gratify  them.  It  is  not  to  be  sup*, 
posed  that  they  do  not  feel  even  more  intensely  than  other  men. 
People  of  the  coldest  exterior  often  burst  into  the  wildest  pas* 
sions,  when  an  impulse  is  violated,  to  whose  gratification  they 
had  devoted  all  tlieir  powers.  No  feeling  ought  to  be  a  motive 
of  action.  We  do  not  say  .4hat  it  may  not  produce  actions 
which  are  denominated  virtuous,  but  we  affirm. that  they  are  no 
signs  of  virtue  in  the  individual  agent.  Many  think  they  atoi^e 
for  crimes  by  suffering  from  remorse.-  This  is  au  error.  Re*, 
morse,  in  itself,  is  no  virtue;  it  is  only  of  value  where  it  leads  to 
active  reformation.  It  is  much  easier  to  indulge  in.  it,  than  to 
subdue  it  and  act  according  to  the  lesson  it  has  taught.  And. 
this  latter  practice  is  the  only  one  conformable  to  duty. 

A  grand  error  of  our  age  is  to  develop  the  impulses  with 
which  we  are  endowed,  not  for  the  object  which  tbey  ought  to 
attain,  but  for  the  feelings  which  tbey  ouiy  produce.  We  have 
seen  this  practice  prevail,  iu  the  form  of  sentimentality,  iu  indi- 
viduals on  whom  it  is  in  a  manner  forced  by  their  weakly  consti-. 
tuted  character.  But  where  it  is  adopted  by  all  classes  of  society, 
it  becomes  a  fcnrmidable  vice,  and  may  lead  to  terrific  results. 
Such  a  practice  constitutes  the  effeminate  degeneracy  of  our 
moral  nature,  whidi  characterises  the  luxurious  decay  of  civiliza* 
tion.  In  such  a  state,  all  impulses  are  developed,  but  none  ia 
actively  manifested.  As  the  individual  feelings  become  guides, 
the  universal  standard  of  truth  and  virtue  can  never  be  practically 
acknowledged.  Whilst  ideal  generosity  is  indulged  in,  the  real 
impulse  is  often  sacrificed  to  selfishness.  The  gross  sensation 
of  pleasure  is  all  that  Epicureans  live  .for*  Still  they  ere  gene^ 
rally  the  severest  judges;  they  demand  unnatural  purity,  just  as 
their  writings  are  full  of  flimsy  characters,  made  to  combine  all 
imaginable  perfections,  and  still  to  partake  of  sensuality  enough 
to  render  them  favourites  with  the  vulgar  public.  Of  these 
wretches,  each  sees  the  worthlessness  of  the  others,  but  all  are 
satisfied  with  themselves.  Lies  are  the  current  coin  of  such 
society,  truth  is  unpardonable  pedantry.  Originality  of  character 
becomes  odd  affectation,  for  the  forms  of  society  and  the  caprices 
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of  fashion  are  to  level  every  thing  to  one  tame  standard,  in  order 
that  no  inif^ertinent  m  periority  -may  render  inanity  jealons*  But, 
though  thus  united  against  aU  elevated  endeavour,  etich  reserves 
to  himself  some  sneaking  plan  to  awaken  etivy^and  obtain  a  paltry 
distinction.  Every  tbi^g  is  fashion  by  turns,  religion  and  atheism, 
poIitic8&ndphilo8ophy,iIluminatioiiand  mysticism.  Women  govern,- 
because  they  best  understand  the  art  of  dissimulation,  because ' 
tliey  best  communicate  elegance  to  manners^  and  because'  their* 
favours  are  the  highest  prizes  which  pampered  sensuality  knows. 
At  last,  however,^  such  insipid  debauchery  becomes  too  stale,  and 
the  want  of  strong  excitement  makes  itself  instinctively  felt.' 
Heace,  the  deaire  of  violent  emotion,  whether  it  be  wrung  from' 
the  contemplation  of  actual  liorrors,  from  bloody  dramas,  or  fright- 
ful romances,  in. short,  from  any  thing  which  can  roiise  our' 
impulses,  so  as  to  allow  us.  to  coquet  with  the  feelings  they  pro* 
dtice*  Thb  is  the  prostitution  of  our  moral  nature  to  the  basest 
purposes.  When  the  literature  of  the  day  takes  the  stamp  of 
such  society,  it  paves  the  way  to  the  madhouse.  For,  thus,  clear 
judgment  is  beguiled  by  phaptoms,  all  industry  consumed  in  idle- 
reveries*  experieiure  undermined  by  groundless  doubts  and  cap- 
tious misgivings^  so  that  the  mind  is  left  without  ground  to  stand 
on,  and  sweeps,  without  support,  in  a  void.  What  is  the  life  of 
a  madman  but  romance,  which  excludes  from  him  entirely,  as  it 
does  from  many  partially,  a  calm  view  of  realityi  preventing  him 
from  seeing  what  hurts  and  what  suits  his  soul,  leading  him  astray 
from  pracjtical  prudence,  keeping  him  a  prisoner  to  his  feelings, 
and  striking  him  with  menial  blindness? 

After  considering  impulses  and  feelings  generally,  we  have 
next  to  inquire  into  the  modifications  of  our  moral  nature  which 
are  due  to  sex.  The  first  grand  point  in  which  the  female 
differs  from  the  male  is,  that  her  reason  nev^  embraces  and 
comprehends  the  interests  of  her  moral  impulses.  To  speak 
familiarly,  she  obeys  the  latter,  without-  reasoning  upon  them. 
This  organization  enables  her  to  answer  promptly  the  numerous 
and  Treated  appeals  to  her  affections,  which  are  made  by  her 
duty  and  situation.  Thus,  she  may  be  said  to  cultivate  the  heart, 
and  she  acquires  a  tact  and  sagacity,  where  the  affections  are 
concerned,  which  logic  never  arrives  at.  Medical  philosophers 
have  universally  promulgated  the  opioiotiy  that  the  organization 
of  woman  has  no  other  object  than  that  of  the  pro)pagation  of 
the  species.  But  the  psychologist  is  compelled  to  indicate  their 
due  limits  to  material  explanations  of  the  significance  of  sex, 
in  order  that  woman  may  not  become  a  mere  amplification  of  the 
uterine  system*  and  thus  lose  all  moral  importaiKre. 

To  give  a  definition  of  the  sexual^  relationsi  we  must  keep  in 
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mind  nil  the  benringft  of  our  nature.  All'sensnal  motites  which 
connect.  themseWes  with  individual  impubes  serve  the  latter  only 
as  vehicias  by  which  they  may  arrive  at  practical  manifestation, 
bat  the: grand  original  importance  of  our  moral  impulses,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  social  system^  lies  quite  out  of  aH  connection 
with  the  laws  of  material  existence,  and  cannot  be  explained  by 
these.  Therefore,  behind  the  material  form  of  sexual  difference 
and  its  evident  object  lies  a  moral  expression  of  the  same,  which 
only  finds  a  practical  application  in  the  former,  but  is  in  no  wise 
contained,  or  exhausted,  in  it.  For,  seeing  that  a  union  of  all 
moral  qualities,  of  which  many  are  so  mutually  contradictory  and 
incongruous,  was  impossible  in  one  individual,  nature  dirided 
them  between  the  sexes,  which  thus  form,  according  to  die  beau- 
tiful definition  of  Plato,  the  two  halves  of  a  whole,  and  which 
naturally  tend  to  a  union,  where  the  one  may  complete  the  other. 
The  cold  systematic  understanding  of  man  would  drive  every 
thing  to  extremes,  overreach  itself  in  calculation,  and,  after  deve- 
loping only  one  side  of  our  nature,  would  find  itself  in  perpetual 
contradiction  with  all  that  belongs  to  the  other,  if  the  soft  affec- 
tions of  woman  did  not  teach  him  that  reason,  alone,  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  intimate  recognition  of  truth.  Indeed,  to  answer 
the  numerous  appeals  to  her  sympathies,  and  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  law  which  devotes  her  more  to  others  than  to  herself,  she 
must  necessarily  want  all  the  predicates  of  the  male  character. 
Hence,  geniality  in  science  and  originality  in  art  are  denied  her, 
in  order  that  she  may  not  be  unduly  inclined  to  action,  and  that 
impulse,  not  reflection,  may  be  her  guide  and  judge. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  jwf- 
stofis.  We  define  passion  to  be  the  despotism  of  a  single  impulse. 
Whenever  an  impulse  has  grown  out  of  its  healthy  limits, 
engrossed  in  its  interests  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  deadened 
the  other  impulses,  or  enlisted  them  in  its  service,  it  becomes  a 
passion.  The  number  of  passions,  therefore,  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  impulses.  When  one  of  the  former  has  fully  asserted 
its  mastery,  all  internal  opposition  only  serves  its  purposes 
by  rousing  it  to  such  intensity  that  it  easily  imposes  upon  re- 
flection a  sophistical  subserviency.  'A  sense  of  past  experience, 
and  not  the  voice  of  reason,  is  the  only  sure  check  to  passion. 
When  the  operation  of  the  latter  has  once  been  followed  by  pn^ 
nishment,  the  individual  will  recollect  the  fact  when  he  may  be  on 
the  point  of  yielding  to  it  again,  and  such  recollection  may  re- 
strain him,  though  he  may  have  forced  his  reason  to  come  to  die 
conclusion,  that  he  would  be  justified  in  obeying  his  sovereign 
impulse.  Here  we  have  the  basis  of  the  true  theory  of  punish- 
ment; the  more  modern  ones  are  pseudo-philanthropic. 
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We  fttost  be  carerul  not  te  confound  the  essential  nature  o£ 
passion*  wkh  those  wild  and  oncoBnectedfitS'Of  passion,  which 
answer  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  it.  Instead  of  being  devoid  of 
reason,  consummate  passion  has  all  reason  under  its  sway. 
Instead  of  being  inconsistent  and  unconnectedy  it  is  characterized 
by  resolution,  stedfastoess,  and  consistency.  The  fits  of  passion 
or  rage  come  under  the  head  of  feeiiagsi  and  indicate  a  tempo- 
rary coacbtion  of  our  nature,  when  some  mighty  impulse  has 
been  painfully  interrupted  in  its  career.  Then,  when  the  pas- 
sionate impulse  is  possessed  by  the  feeling  of  rage,  it  is  true  that 
consistency  vanishes,  and  that  reason,  which  was  formerly  sub^ 
servient,  is  now  in  atter  abeyance. 

We  shail  best  illustrate  the  general  nature  of  passion,  in  con« 
tem  plating  some  of  its  varieties. 

Religious  passion  is  the  most  terrible,  because  the  impulse 
out  of  which  it  grows  is  often  but  scantily  represented  by  defi-> 
nite  ideas,  whose  aid  is  required  by  the  understanding  to  educate 
and  .guide  it.  Yet  in  the  place  of  individual  ideas  we  have  here 
voiversal  revelatiou*  But  this  pure  source  of  truth  scarcely  ever 
Aaches  the  mind  uodefiled  by  ambition,  or  bigotry.  Conse- 
quently, reason  but  too  often  schools  tlie  impulse  by  the  aid  of 
aome  cruel  dogma,  or  lets  it  run  wild  in  obedience  to  the  dicta 
of  fanatics. 

Religious  passions  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  form  of 
belief,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  kindled  by  any  :  they  are  always 
to  be  traced  to  the  original  constitution  of  our  moral  nature. 
Even  a  truly  pious  mind  finds  real  satisfaction  in  the  weakest 
and  falsest  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  And,  seeing  that  the  re- 
ligious impulse  makes  men  entirely  dependent  on  the  divine  law, 
or  what  is  taught  them  as  such,  the  priest  obtains  unlimited 
empire  over  them,  by  artificially  fostering  the  fear  they  entertain 
of  a 'God  represented  to  them  as  an  angry  despot,  and  by  refining 
on  the  remorse  which  they  already  feel  for  the  slightest  transgres- 
sions, till  their  lives  become  nothing  but  sufiering. 

illl.  who  believe  themselves  inspired  of  God  are  out  of  the 
bounds,  of  ordinary  morality.  For  as  the  voice  within  them, 
which  they  suppose  to  come  from  Heaven,  is  nothing  but  the 
ardent  and  involuntary  expression  of  impulse,  which  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  reason  to  tame  or  rectify,  such  individuals  are  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  a  blind  guide,  which  may  easily  take  the 
most  prejudicial  direction.  But  these  are  not  the  only  fruits  of 
mystic  conventicles.  They  create  an  indisposition  to  act,  they 
render  the  mind  unfit  for  anything  but  idle  contemplation,  and 
not  only  induce  extravagant  susceptibility  and  puritanical  nio- 
pishness,  but,  seeing  that  the  spirit  which   pervades  them  is 
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monotonoaft  and  wewrisome,  their  volinM  ^gh  for  religiouft  es* 
ercises,  in  which  the  Yoni^  and  retden  discrapanciea  of  dieir 
nature  may  find  satisfiictfiton,  and  for  whidi  their  perverted  «iider> 
standing  is  sure  to  discover  a  conuMsd  in  sonde,  passage  of  the 
Bible  torn  from  its  oonnection  with  the  rest* 

The  religious  passionSi  by  intimate  combination  with  othensr 
often  form  real  monstrosities  of  our  moral  naturei  Sach  is.seli- 
gious  pride,  which,  assuming  a  supernatural  hotiness,  seeks  only 
to  make  others  idolize  itself.  Of  this  vice  we  £nd  eaamplea  in 
the  Bramins  of  the  East»  which  would  receive  our  admirations  if 
we  were  not  conscious  of  their  ignoble  source*  But  our  every** 
day  saints  are  prevented  by  the  police,  or  by  the  fear  of  the  mad- 
house, from  running  into  the  extremes  with  which  former  history 
abounds.  All  they  can  do  is,  to  place  themselves  high  uk  tbe 
favour  of  the  Deity,  look  down  with  inoredibledisdain  upon  those 
whom  they  designate  of  this  world,  spit  their  fanatic  venom  at 
every  innocent  pleasure,  anathematize  every  religious  opinion 
which  does  not  square  with  their  own,  and  prophesy  thedeatruc- 
tion  of  the  world,  which  is  to  f>erish  in  a  hell  of  sulfihur,  like 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  The  pride  or  self-delusion,  .which  is  not 
embarrassed  by  the  most  fli^aut  inconsistencies,  sufficiently  ex* 
plains  their  exempting  themselves  from  all  wocks  of  Christiao 
love  towards  a  degenerate  race,  and  their  indulging  even  seasMal 
propensities  under  the  mask  of  a  severer  morality* 

The  fanatic  is  the  despot  of  the  souL  His  object  is  no  other 
than  that  of  destroying  the  moral  and  mental  constitution  with 
which  God  has  endowed  ua,  and  transforming  the  creative  and 
reproductive  soul  into  a  spiritless  automaton,  obedient ;to  every 
impulse  from  witliout.  In  short,  the  end  and  aim  of  his  exertion 
is  mental  suicide.    .  .  x        ' 

An  ostensibly  passionate  love  of  freedom  is  often Vi  disguise 
for  an  ignoble  principle*  The  young  aie  especially  prone  to 
denominate  all  self--sacrifice  slavery.  What,  they  und^tand^  by - 
liberty  is,  the  license  which  permits  an  impulse  to  grow  into 
a  passion.  After  introducing  disccrd  into  their  own  nature,  they 
think  themselves  .capable  of  founding  ttniveraal  freedom,  though 
it  cannot  exist  without  perfet^t  harmony*  Most  of  the  apostles 
of  freedom  are  themselves*  in  slavish  subjection  to  a  ai^gle« 
selfish  impulse. 

Much  of  the  passionate  philanthropy  of  oyr  time  is  of  a  more 
or  less  selfish  nature. 

''  The  most  disinterested,  the  purest,  and  the  noblest  of  mankind, 
from  an  enthusiastic  idea  of  virtue,  and  a  plan  for  realizing  happiness,  is 
very  ofteo  as  much  disposed  to  proceed  arbitrarily  with  imUTidaals  as 
even  the  most  selfish  despot,  because  they  both  comprise  withm  them* 
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sdnes  the  object  of  Uielf  exerltoiii^  iiid  becMise  the  firmer,  who  models 
liis  iictioDi  to  aiik  an  idea  of  hk  own,  is  nearly  as  much  opposed  to  the 
freedovi  of  others  as  the  latter,  whose  nltimate  ohject  is  Umaelf.*" 

V}#tae  aels  nobly  in  obedience  to  the  law  which  we  suppoKie 
to  represent  universal  truth »  youthful  enthusiasm  to  realize  its 
own  ideal,  and  love  on  account  6f  its  object.  ^-^ 

'  As- the  health  of  the  corporeal  system  consists  in  the  harmony 
of  the  vital  powers,  so  does  tiiat  of  the  moral  system  in  the 
harmony  of  the  impulses.  The  practical  denomination  of  moral 
health  is  morality.  Passions,  therefore,  are  diseases  of  our 
mortil' nature.  To  view  them  as  often  necessary,  and,  in  many 
cases,  siilutary,  was  reserved  for  modern  liberalism,  whose  indig- 
niition  i^  mused  as  soon  as  a  check  is  proposed  to  ignoble  pro- 
peinskies  or  headlong  patisions,  and  which  only  sees  perfection  in 
die*  unrestrained  development  of  every  impulse,  careless  of  the 
educdtidn  of  any.  1 

Let  us  finally  protest,  once  mor^,  against  the  confounding  of 
passion  and  enthusiasm.  The  former  implies  complete  discord ; 
the  essence  of  the  latter  is  perfect  harmony .f 
>  We  pass  now  to  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  passions.  The 
ehter  German  psychologists  contend,  that  passions,  once  deve« 
loped,  become  essential  elements  of  the  character.  They  assert 
that  a  man 'under  their  dominion  cannot  be' cured,  because  he 
will  not.  According  to  them,  therefore,  the  executioner  alone 
can  hope  to  combat  them  with  effect;  and  madness,  springing 
out  of  them,  can  be  chained  and  awed,  but  never  subdued.  But 
riik  doctrine,  which  very  generally  prevails,  is  calculated  to  drive 
the  physician  to  despair.  Let  us  inquire  if  we  have  really  no 
means  of  effectually  cunng  this  madness  of  passion.  Reason  is 
impotent,  because,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  prevailing  passion 
keeps  her  in  slavish  dependence.  We  have  even  seen  that  the 
opposition  which  she  may  make  is  actually  calculated  to  carry 
passion  beyond  its  oidinary  limits.  But  though  reason,  which  in 
these  cases  is  the  refuge  of  the  vulgar,  is  of  no  avail,  still  our 
plan  of  operation  is  perfectly  plain.  Inasmuch  as  every  passions- 
site  condition  of  our  nature  is  caused  by  a  false  relation  of  our 
impulses  to  each  other,  in  which  one  or  more  have  engrossed  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  so  as  utterly  to  oppress  the  rest,  the  pro- 
cess of  cure  presents  us  a  two-fold  problem,  which  is,  firstly,  to 
reduce  die  predominant  impulses  to  theif  healthy  measure,  and. 


•  Scliiller. 

-f-  This  poRition,  fur  the  eipresslon  of  whtch  our  philosophic  terminology  is  insoffi- 
dtent,  would  sHaad  that  iti  Oerman,  Dk  LtkdmuehiLfi gidfi  dan  G0niXUh$  Hni  vCigtiehti 
€im§$t^g§,  der  EtUhMikumm  4im  mSffUtiiU  9kimUi§fi  Riduung. 
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secondly,  to  awake  and  excUe  the  otl^rs  ta  such  an  extant,  tkal 
a  general  equilibrium  may  be  again  establiabed. 

The  old  method  of  cure  faib  in  leaning  excluaively  on  reatrio 
tion  and  repression.  It  is  true  that  tl&ese  are  primarily  indicated; 
it  is  also  true,  that  they  are  sometimes  all  that  is  required;  wherej 
for  instance,  the  oppressed  impulses  are  elastic  enough  to  assart 
their  rights  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  opposition  ia  remoted. 
But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  impulses  in  question  hanra  been 
injured  by  the  passion  which  has  risen  and  grown  at  their  ex- 
pense,— consequently,  they  require  excitement  and  re*invigoratiMi« 
Often,  when  the  favourite  passion  is  apparently  siippi^asedy  it 
continues  to  work  on  in  secret.  This  is  always  to  be  feared 
when  former  inclinations  are  backward  in  showing  their  fwc^* 
The  individual  tries  to  conceal  his  passion,  in  order  lo  watch  hia 
opportunity  for  indulging  it.  Often,  indeed,  he  is  not  aware  a(f 
it,  for,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  our  consciousness  does  not 
extend  far  into  the  depths  of  our  nature. 

The  means  of  cure,  therefore,  must  be  found  in  the  aont  itself. 
The  law  of  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  all  operations  tend,  wliea. 
undisturbed,  to  harmony  and  health,  will  assist  onr  efforts.  In 
short,  to  give  this  law  play,  by  oombating  the  discordant  opprea* 
sor,  and  rousing  tiie  discouraged  oppressed,  are  the  grand  indica- 
tions, and  not  any  foreign  law  of  concord,  which  the  physician 
without  is  to  bring,  by  a  series  of  nuino&uvres,  into  the  suifering 
soul. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  second  division  of  our  subject, 
which  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  Before  en- 
tering into  its  strict  consideration,  we  will  succinctly  discuss  the 
supposed  absolute  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter.  We 
allude  to  the  doctrine  of  materialism,  which  teaches  that  the  moral 
constitution  is  only  an  expression  of  the  physical.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  whoever  glances  for  an  instant  at  the  impulses  of  onr  na* 
ture,  and  at  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  understanding, 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  end  and  aim  lie  qoite  out 
of  the  range  of  organic  mechanism,  and  that  their  operations  coik 
stitute  them  a  world  of  independent  phenomena,  althouf^  the 
effecting  of  the  latter  may  be  aided  or  impeded  by  the  stmcture 
of  the  body.  Further,  every  mind  differs,  and  the  diffisrence  is. 
not  partial  or  accidental,  but  consists  in  a  quite  original  conatii- 
tution  of  the  whole.  Who  dares  to  say  that  these  innumefaUa 
fundamental  differences  between  mind  and  mind  are  WTought  by 
trifliug  modifications  of  the  nervous  system  ?  We  know  nothing 
of  these  modifications ;  in  health,  we  cannot  discover  the  slightest 
variation  in  its  structure  or  composition,  and  by  this  nathing  are 
we  to  explain  the  wonderful  diversity  of  human  character?     Mn* 
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terialitfU  986«rl  that  tbera  can  be  no  aclivitj  without  an  organ*  as 
if  all  plastic  activity  must  not  be  antecedent  to  the  structure  which 
it  calls  into  existence.  To  be  consistent^  they  must  show  us  how 
thought  is  produced  by  the  chemical  proportions  of  the  cerebral 
substance^  how  it  may  be.  possible  that  a  little  more  sulphur  in 
the  albumen  of  the  nervous  fibre  may  produce  a  Newton,  or  a 
larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  a  Socrates.  I'hey  are  bound  to 
admit,  too,  that,  by  changing  these  chemical  proportions,  either 
by  diet  dr  medicine^  it  is  possible  to  transform  an  ass  into  a  ge- 
nius, and  an  assassin  into  a  hero  of  virtue.  Or  let  them  show 
that  the  diffisreoce  between  the  mental  capacity  of  Napoleon  and 
of  an  imbecile  may  possibly  correspond  with  the  difference  in  the 
specific  gsevily  of  their  cerebral  substance.  As  they  make  the 
mind  depend  entirely  on  tbe  body,  and  as  the  latter  fares  worse 
in  civilized  ootintries«  in  order  to  be  consistenti  they  are  bound  t0 
consider,  like  Rousseau,  civilization  an  evil.  Some  half  admit 
this,  in  asserting  that  it  carries  within  itself  the  germ  of  decay. 
They  deny  the  mind  an  independent  existence,  on  account  of  its 
intimate  connexion  with  the  body;  would  tbey  then  deny  plants 
an  independent  existence^  because  they  cannot  live  out  of  thesoili 
and  because  tbey  receive  from  it  innumerable  modifications? 

We  now  pass  to  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  tbe  body,  or  rather 
to  the  modifications  which  it  is  capable  of  effecting  in  the  latter. 
Of  course  it  operates  upon  it  by  affecting  the  vital  powers.  Since 
the  time  of  Haller,  the  general  idea  of  the  vital  powers  has  not 
advanced  further  than  the  principles  of  irritability  and  sensibility. 
But  it  is  plain  that  these  cannot  be  primitive  vital  powers,  be- 
cause, as  they  never  make  their  appearance  till  after  the  animal 
fibre  has  been  formed,  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro* 
cess  of  formation.  Our  object  here  is  not  to  determine  what 
these  vital  powers  essentially  are,  but  to  prove  that  irritability  is 
not  one  of  tbenu  Their  intimate  nature  is  but  imperfectly  known* 
The  best  image  we  have  of  them  is  furnished  by  tbe  operation  of 
tbe  i$npond€rabitia:  more  especially  by  that  of  the  eiectro^mag-* 
nelic  principle^^only  that  the  formative  principle  of  the  human 
organism  recomposes  as  well  as  decomposes,  whilst  the  power 
of  elec4ro-magnetism  is  confined  to  decomposition.  We  denomi** 
sate  ibe  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  the  animal  fibre  the 
vef^tative  process.  On  this  process  the  operation  of  all  faaiity 
and  all  fuastiott  is  based.  In  producing  the  animal  fibre  it  pro^ 
duces  also,  as  we  have  before  stated,  irritobility.  Now,  tbe  con«* 
sumption  of  this  irritability  affects  the  integrity  of  the  vegetative 
process,  that  is  to  say,  should  it  be  too  promptly  or  too  slowly 
consumed^  the  process  of  decomposition  and  recomposition  is  so 
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affected,  that  abnormal  i^tructiKe  may  be  the  consequence^  Fmalljr, 
irritability  is  consumed  in  every  a<t  of  moral  and  physical  life* 

Our  province  now  is  to  describe  how  mevKal  «nd  moral  pheno- 
mena can  so  consume  the  stock  of  irritability  that,  in  the  first 
place,  an  adequate  quantity  may  not  be  left  for  the  effieoting  of 
physical  phenomena,  and  that,  in  the  second,  the  vegetative  pn>- 
cess  may  be  so  disturbed  as  to  cause  an  abnorioal  strucbfire  of  the 
animal  fibre. 

The>  mental  phenomena  are  not  carried  on  merely  by  the  aid  of 
the  cerebral  substance,  as  substratum  to  the  inunateriai  power* 
Were  this  the  case«  there  is  no  reason  why,  during  the  process  of 
thought,  all  the  functions  of  the  body  should  not  be  carried  on 
with  their  usual  activity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  irritability  which  is 
essential  to  the  function  of  digestion,  may  be  conducted  by  the 
nerves  from  the  stomach  to  the  brain^  and  there  be  employed  as 
the  vehicle  of  thought. 

Muscular  activity  stands  in  the  same  antagonistic  lebition  to 
deep  thought.  Kant  observed,  that  the  fatigue  of  the  latter,  was 
very  much  greater  during  walking.  At  the  end  of  a- long  day's 
journey  on  foot,  one  is  not  only  incapable:  of  reflecting  on»  but 
even  of  properly  perceiving,  the  beauties  of  a  new  f egioii. 

To  some,  these  explanations  may  savour  of  materialism^  but.  we 
have  never  denied  that  mental  phenomena  do  not  demand  a  nate^ 
rial  substratum,  though  they  are  effected  by  an  immaterial  power. 
Moreover,  should  the  former,  which  we  agree  to  call  nervous 
fluid,  principle,  or  irritability,  be  in  anabpormal  condition,  it  is 
plain  that  it  canoot  correspond  with  the  motion  of  the  latter ;  in 
other  words,  the  active  manifestation  of  mental  power  is  depend- 
ent, to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  condition  of  the  nervous  medium. 

When  the  powers  of  the  soul,  instead  of  being  vested  in  thought, 
are  absorbed  by  a  powerful  impulse,  the  nervous  irritability  is 
roused,  but,  instead  of  being  concentrated  in  the  braift,  it  flows  to 
the  ea&ternal  senses,  and  generally  to  the  peripheral  terminations 
of  the  uervesi  It  is  necessary  to  hold  fast  the  contrast  which  the 
general  state  now  presents  with  that  which  it  exhibited  during  ab^ 
stract  thought.  There  is  an  elastic  feeling  in  every  limb,  inviting, 
as  it  were,  to  the  manifes^tioa  of  the  impulse  and  the  venttng 
of  the  irritability  in  action.  Hence  the  tendency  to  words  and 
vokintary  motion.  Hence  loud  laughter  and  gesUenlating  grief* 
Hence,  also,  the  torment  which  the  raving  madman  suffers  when,  in 
order  to  tame  his  precipitate  will,  we  forcibly  prevent  ita  manifea* 
tations. 

Theeffectsof  this  increased  general  irritability  are  shortly  visi« 
ble  in  the  different  systems  of  the  body.    Indeed,  it  is  the  rapidity 
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with  which  the  circulation  in  aflSectied  by  the  imptilses  which  has 
led  some  theorists  to  place  their  seat  in  the  heart,  and  to  deny 
that  they  act  on  it  indirectly  through  the  general  nenrous  irrita- 
bility. 

When  the  impulses  of  our  moral  nature  are  in  a  depressed  in- 
stead  of  an  excited  conditioni  the  effects  produced  are  the  reverse 
of  those  last  described.  In  the  first  place,  we  observe  a  dimi- 
nished capacity  of  thought,  and  a  sluggish  state  of  the  irritability. 
The  power  of  perception  in  the  external  senses  is  limited. 
Thought  itself  is  confused;  the  figures  of  the  imagination  flow 
into  each  other.  The  memory  takes  in  the  smallest  space  of 
the  past,  is  fragmentary,  and  presenta  capricious  associations  of 
ideas. 

This  diminution  of  nervous  activity  finds  a  material  expression 
in  a  feeling  of  desolation  and  oppression,  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
apathy  bordering  on  want  of  consciousness.  At  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, it  produces  paralysis.  It  is  especially  felt  at  the  centre  of 
the  ganglionic  system  (at  the  solar  pleus)  as  a  M'eight,  and  as  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  at  the  scrofoiculum  cordis,  which  communicates 
itself  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  plain,  that  a  continu- 
ation of  this  state  may  vitiate  all  the  secretions,  and  produce 
chronic  diseases  of  all  die  chylo-poietic  viscera.  The  circulatory 
and  respiratory  systems  show,  both  of  them,  symptoms  of  the 
general  oppression.  The  weak  degree  of  innervation  of  the  heart 
is  shown  by  the  palpitation  which  congestion  produces,  and  the' 
slowness  of  the  breathing  has  to  be  compensated  by  sighs.  Hie 
effect  of  this  depression  of  the  nervous  principle  on  the  vegetative 
process  is  still  involved  in  mystery,  but  it  is  apparently  connected 
with  the  production  of  carcinomatous  and  encephaloid  matter. 

When  an  impulse  is  aggrieved,  its  natural  reaction  against  the 
aggressor  constitutes  anger.  Let  us  examine  the  effect  which  this 
state  of  our  moral  nature  is  capable  of  producing  on  the  body. 
We  have  considered  moral  affections,  which  elevate  or  depress 
the  irritability.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  anger  to  act  upon  it  in 
the  secreting  organs,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  vitiation  of 
the  secreted  fluids.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  stimulant  It  can 
deprave  the  saliva,  milk,  and  gall.  Children  have  died  in  convul- 
sions of  the  milk  which  they  have  sucked  from  the  breasts  of  angry 
women.  A  case  is  on  record  of  one  which  expired  suddenly,  as 
if  struck  by  lightning.  But  such  catastrophes  only  arise  ^4ien 
anger  is  manifested  in  the  shape  of  fury. 

Vexation,  by  which  we  here  mean  anger  debarred  from  active 
manifestation,  is  often  more  prejudicial  than  the  latter  passion. 
Anger  can  exhaust  itself  even  on  lifeless  objects,  but  vexation, 
being  necessarily  confined,  often  protracted,  acts  upon  the  vege* 
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tative  process,  and  has  a  great  share  in  producing  numbers  of 
chronic-  maladies. 

Here,  we  cannot  but  pause  a  moment  to  express  our  conviction, 
that  the  storms  agitating  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul,  which  floats 
throughout  the  corporeal  edifice,  have  the  greatest  share  in  the 
origin  of  those  diseases  respecting  the  primary  nature  of  which 
modem  pathology  is  quite  in  the  dark. '  It  is  exclusively  occupied 
in  dividing  the  body  into  different  systems,  on  which  it  calculates 
the  prejudicial  effect  of  bad  nourishment,  imperfect  clothing,  un- 
healthy temperature,  &c.  But  the  question  has  never  been  an- 
swered, why  these  circumstances  affect  only  certain  individuals. 
To  say  that  It  depends  on  the  irritability  of  the  individual  is  an 
answer  certainly,  but  not  even  a  step  towards  an  explanation* 
Whence  this  diversity  of  irritability?  It  is  mere  assumption  to 
state,  that  of  itself  it  differs  so  muck  in  different  persons  and  at 
different  times  in  the  same  individual  as  to  account  for  the  weak, 
powerful,  or  negative  effect  of  a  morbid  agent*  The  true  physi- 
cian supersedes  the  necessity  of  such  an  unjustified  assumption, 
by  connecting  these  different  states  of  the  irritability,  as  effects, 
with  the  states  of  our  moral  nature  as  causes.  The  most  palpa- 
ble proof  of  such  relation  is  the  lawi  by  virtue  of  which  contagion 
is  impotent,  when  it  is  met  with  courage,  and  omnipotent  when  it 
encounters  fear. 

We  have  already  described  passion  to  be  a  state  of  discord  of 
our  moral  nature,  in  which  one  impulse  dominates  and  extends  it- 
self, to  the  prejudice  and  at  the  expense  of  others.  In  its  first 
stages,  an  internal  struggle  is  its  necessary  attendant.  This  strug- 
gle in  the  moral  nature  must  be  expressed  also  in  the  physical, 
and  the  state  of  the  latter  which  it  produces  is  strictly  analogous 
to  that  brought  about  by  secret  vexation.  It  exhausts  the  insta- 
bility and  saps  the  foundation  of  life.  All  kinds  of  functional 
anomalies  are  the  consequence. 

But  the  operation  of  deep-rooted  passions  is  especially  be- 
trayed by  morbid  modifications  of  the  vegetative  process.  The 
structure  of  the  whole  body  often  displays  a  general  degenciation. 
Hence  the  various  forms  of  cachexia,  and  hence  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  complexion,  which  indicate  that  the  body  has  loi^^ 
been  suffering  a  morbid  change  from  an  habitual  moral  disease. 


(   ai9  ) 


Aet.  XI. — Chronik  des  Laades  DUhmarschen.  Von  J.  Hanssea  uud 
H.  Wolf.  Hamburg.  1833.  (Chrooicle  of  the  Country  of  Dith- 
marecb.) 

Wet  oiigbt  affirm^  without  fear  of  contradiction^  that  nineteen  out  of 
ivrenty  Eogliab  readen  never  heard  of  the  obscure  district  of  the  Danish 
province  of  Holstein,  called  Dithntarsch.  This  district  can  nevertheless 
boast  of  achievements  in  its  struggles  for  liberty  which  rival  those  of  the 
states  of  ancient  Greece^  or  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Swiss  in  the  early 
period  of  their  confederatidn.  These  are  delineated  by  the  authors  of 
the  masterly  work  before  us  with  an  energy  and  a  warmth  that  render 
the  picture  doubly  attractive.  The  chroniclers^  after  giving  a  particular 
description  of  this  marshy  tract,  of  the  dykes  constructed  to  defend  it 
against  the  sea,  of  tbe  antiquities,  manners,  and  customs,  proceed  to  a  bis- 
toiyoftbecoantcy.  Fknd  the  latter  we  leam  that  the  Dithsnarscbers  were 
conbaftingfor  freedom  fluicb  abont  tbe  same  time  with  tbe  Swiss;  that 
Aey  aohiefed  victories ennally  glorious;  and  that,  when  it  was  no  kmger 
possible  £or  them  to  maintain  their  independence  in  a  country  perfectly 
flat  and  wholly  destitute  of  natural  defences,  their  rulers  allowed  them 
to  retain  extensive  privileges  and  liberties,  in  order  to  avoid  exasperating 
them  afresh. 

That  natural  sympathy  which  is  felt  by  tbe  English  reader  with  every 
naCion  which  has  the  spirit  to  assert  Its  independence,  cannot  fail  to  be 
powerfully  excited  in  behalf  of  tbe  bercMc  inhabitants  of  tbe  petty  dis* 
trict  of  Dithmarscb.  It  was  by  tbe  victories  of  Bomhowed,  Olden- 
woitien,  and  Beroraingstedt,  that  tbey  more  particularly  signalized 
themselves— all  victories  of  independence,  und  at  the  same  time  victo- 
ries won  by  German  over  Danish  blood }  for  it  was  invariably  the  Danes, 
who,  prompted  or  assisted  by  the  counts  of  Holstein,  sought  to  subjugate 
this  little  German  tribe.  From  among  these  heroic  deeds  we  select  the 
narrative  of  the  battle  of  Olden worden,  wben^  in  1319,  consequently 
only  four  years  after  the  famous  battle  of  the  Swiss  at  Morgarten,  Count 
Gerhard  of  Holstein  unexpectedly  invaded  the  country  of  Dithmarscb 
with  a  large  army. 

''  Xbe  enemy  penetrated  without  resistance  tliroagb  tbe  strooj;  barrier  be- 
tween tbe  present  churches  of  Nordbastedt  aod  Heide  to  Heminiogstedt,  and 
slaughter  and  pluoder  marked  liis  way,  Tbe  Dithmarschers  capable  of  bearing 
arms  assembled  in  haste,  and  marched  to  oppose  him.  But,  being  twice  beaten 
in  one  day,  their  little  force  was  dispersed,  and  Gerhard  pursued  the  fogitivet 
into  tbe  marsh  as  far  as  Oldeoworden.  Hera,  being  doseW  pressed,  thty  threw 
themselves  ipto  the  church,  which  tbey  barricaded  as  welt  as  time  permitted ; 
nad  there  tbev  sought  to  maintain  themselves  in  hope  of  relief.  Count  Ger* 
hardy  enraged  at  this  defence  made  by  such  a  handful  of  men,  ordered  tbe 
church  to  be  fired,  that  he  might  force  them  to  quit  that  retreat*  Despairing 
of  eacape,  tbey  implored  mercy  of  the  conqueror^  aod  promised  to  acknow- 
ledge hira  as  their  ruler.  Had  Gerluird  listeaedto  the  voice  of  humanity^  he 
might  have  made  himself  master  of  tbe  country  at  a  cheap  rate.  '  But,'  says 
Rhymer  Kock, '  the  Holsteiners  were  much  too  prood^  aad  would  not  grant 
mercy  lo  tbe  poor  Dithmarschers.'  Tbe  county  on  the  oontraryy  ordered  more 
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fuel  to  be  bronght  to  iiMn^etse  the  fdty  of  tbe  fire.  Una  was  ikAie.  The 
flames  ascended;  and  the  lead  with  which  the  church  was  coTered  began  to 
melt  and  to  poof  down  into  the  buildingi  In  this  emergen<;j  the  besieeed, 
deeming  it  now  impossible  to  escape  death, -resolved  tfaat^  ais  thejr  mnstpensfay 
each  would  do  his  best  to  take  a  Holsteiner  to  the  grave  along  with  Kim.  In- 
flamed with  revenge  and  the  rage  of  despair,  thejr  hastily  threw  open  the  door 
of  the  burning  edifice,  atid  rushed  upon  the  surrounding  Holstefners.  Certain 
of  victory,  and  not  dreaming  of  any  chan^  of  circumstances,  the-enemy's 
force  had  already  dispersed,  searching  the  houses  and  phmderin^  the  ooflen 
of  the  Dithmarschers.  The  few  who  had  remained  near  the  blni^g  ditirch 
were  easily  overpowered;  and  a  detachment  of  the  fee,  retoming  fatigued 
from  foraging  and  laden  witH  booty,  perished  in  like  manner.  Appalled  by 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy,  the  Country  had  already  given  up  all  resistance,' 
but,  now  that  the  scale  turned  in  favour  of  the  vanquished,  all  who  had  fled 
and  concealed  themselves  came  forth,  and  scoured  the  roads  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  horse,  or  attacked  such  as  they  fell  in  with  sitigly.  In  this 
manner  twelfe  German  princes  and  lords,  and  upwards  of  ^,000^  of  their 
people,  perished.  Count  Gerhard  and  Henry  of  Mecklenburg^  i^bO,^ocordmg 
to  military  usage;  were  at  a  eonsidemble  distance  with  the  ooloara,  escaped 
only  by  precipitate  flight.  Great  ^as  the  booty  that  fell  info  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  The  consumed  churdi  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale* 
as  a  monuntent  of  the  victory,  and  a  convent  was  founded  at  Mame  and 
amply  endowed.  The  Dithmarschers  had,  however,  to  lament  the  loss  of 
many  brave  men:  the  unsuccessful  actions  wliicli  they  had  fought  with  the 
invading  enemy  bad  cost  much  blood,  and  170(X  had  fallen  for  liberty.^ 

The  narrative  of  ihebattie«f  HeiiitiiiDg9tedt,  in  1508,  k  more-dr- 
cttmstantial;  and,  in  tbe  like  proportion,  more  interesting. 

**  King  John,  returning  in  1490  from  his  coronation  in  Sweden,  repmred  to 
Ptolstein,  to  his  brother,  Duke  Frederick,  and  concerted  with  him  tiie  means 
of  reducing  tbe  neighbouring  republic,  as  a  favourable  opportnmty  for  snch 
an  enterprize  seemed  to  both  of  thorn  to  have  arrived.  The; first  thing  that 
the  princes  had  to  do  was  to  raise  a  numerous  army;  for  it  was  not  yet  cus- 
tomary to  keep  standing  armies,  but,  whenever  a  quarrel  broke  out,,  the  prince^ 
as  feudal  lord,  summoned  his  nobles  with  their  retainers,  and  also  such  of  the 
commonalty  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  attend  him.  If  the  force  thus 
collected  appeared  insufficient  to  overpower  the  enemy,  the  prince  took  Into 
his  service  hired  troops,  which  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  were  iramediateiy 
dismissed,  and  then  continued  to  rove  about  .under  the  command  of  military 
adventurers,  till  some  other  belligerent  state  iecored  their  services- by  pay  or 
the  hope  of  plunder.  The  more  the  martial  spirit  of  nations  diailiniabed,  tbe 
more  these  mercenaries  were  employed.  In  Gefinany,  about f^hit  tloHB^  tbe 
Lansquenets,  (Landsknechte  or  LansenknechUy)  armed  with  lance  and  8vord> 
were  particularly  distiiiguished  for  their  valour  and  discipline.  A  mercenary 
force  of  this  kind,  which  acquired  high  reiiown  in  the  military  history  of  the 
15th  century,  was  the  Great  Girard,  from  4000  to. 6000  strong.  Tliey  Ibught 
on  foot,  under  officers  of  their-own  istectlon,  and  were  coropoaed^as  an  old 
chronicler  telle  ns,  *  of  all  the  nations  that  be  under  the  beaven*.*'  This 
remarkable  body  recroited  itself  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  antaislad  ahnoat 
a  century— -a  proof  that  it  was  aa  institotion  adapted  to  the  tinies.  ■  It  had 
gained  a  terrible  renown  by  its  valour,  and  still  more  by  its  cruelty.  Tbe 
purpose  for  %vliich  this  goard  was  engaged  by  the  princes  was  kept  so  secret, 
that  many  of  the  members  of  tbe  body  itself  knew  not  against  whom  they 
were  going  to  fight.    This  was  a  politic  proceeding  on  t&ir  part;  ^^  in 
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Gon^eqataoe,  the  ancient  allies  of  the  Dicbrnvsciiers,  LiiiiciHiig  and  Ham- 
buK,  who  night  eanly  have  deatrq^^ed  those  troops  b^  opening  the  sluices, 
8ii0erec|  them  to  pass  unniotested  throngh  their  territories  to  Holstein.  The 
leader  of  the  Guard>  named  Jiirgen  Slenz,  a  Geraoan  gentleman  of  Cologne, 
called  by  the  Dithmarsohers  Junker  (You nicer,  equivalent  to  our  squire) 
Sleat^  was  remarkable  for  military  skill  and  hardiheodi  but  above  all  for  his 
gigantic  stature.  Crossing  tl>e  Elbe  at  Winsen,  this  force  landed  at  Eiss- 
Ungeo.  It  was  joined  by  the  Schleswig-Hotstein  knights  and  nobles,  with  their 
dependents,  2000  in  number,  6000  private,  soldiers,  Danes,  Frieslanders,  and 
Schleswig-Uolsteipers,  together  with  some  thousands  of  Germans,  under 
Adolpb  and  Otto,  sons  of  Gerhard  of  Oldenburg.  The  emperor,  indeed,  had 
but  recently  forbidden  all  participation  in  any  enterprise  undertaken  for  the 
conquest  of  DUhmarsch ;  yet  the  hopes  of  a  rich  booty  induced  many  even  of 
the  nobles  of  Germany  to  join  the  princes.  These  troops  were  further  rein* 
forced  by  8000  volunteers,  who  had  never  been  in  battle,  and  several  thousand 
gr<^omf,  BO  that  the  whole  formed  an  army  estimated  by  most  writers  at 
SOjOOQ  men— 4uch  an  army  as  was  rarely  seen  in  those  days,  and  destined  to 
invade  a  country  which  had  only  7000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  oppose 
toiL  Hence  the  little  republic  was  regarded  as  already  conquered,  and  the 
proud  foe  even  imagined  that  he  sliouTd  subdue  it  without  striking  a  blow. 
NBy,^sa  consent  of  victory  were  the  invaders,  that  they  went  to  the  combat 
as  to.»  festival  or  a  dance.  .  Many  of  the  nobles,  without  armour,  were 
adorned  with  |;old  chains,  and  were  even  accompanied  by  their  younger  sons* 
In  order  to  purchase  booty,  for  that  was  their  grand  objeot,  many  earned  with 
them  considerable  sums  of  mone^^  and  also  their  signet  rings,  for  the  purpose 
of  enterihg  into  bonds  and  contracts.  The  army  was  Allowed  by  empty 
waggons^  destined  to  carry  awi^  the^'efl  that  should  be  taken.  Nay,  to  such 
a  pitch  did  the  great  carry  their  infatuation,  that,  anticipating  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal titles  which  awaited  their  return  to  Denmark  as  conmierors,  they  began  to 
oalhooe  aaother,  <  Reverend  Abbot  of  Sorpe^'  <  Dean  ot  Lund/  &c.;  hence  it 
was  afterwards  jocosely  observed,  that  never  had  so  many  churchmen  been 
skin  as  in  the  battle  of  Hemmingstedt.'' 

The  Dithroanchers  were  single-handed :  they  had  no  anxiliaries,  for 
Hambarg  and  Liibeck  were  afraid  to  assist  them.  But  they  were  re- 
solved to  defend  themselves :  their  women  encouraged  them  to  resist  to 
the.  utmost^  and  even  joined  their  ranks.  They  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  at  the  Nordhamme^  and  bad  barricaded  that  inlet.  The  invaders 
p«rstted  a  different  ronte,  and,  faithlessly  breaking  the  truce,  entered 
wiespectedly  at  Windbergen,  where  a  wedding  was  just  then  cele- 
brating, as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  From  that  place  the  king 
penelraled  mto  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  took  the  principal  town, 
Mddorf,  on  the  steeple  of  whose  ebnrcb  be  hoisted  the  Danish  national 
flag,  the  Danebrog.  Such  of  the  Dlthraarschers  as  were  unable  to  escape 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  women  and  children  were  not  spared. 

^  ''The  capture  of  Metdorf,  and  the  aooouot  of  the  slaughter  there,  struck  no 
little  terror  into  the  Dithmarschers  collected  at  Wordeo.  Many  were  dis- 
posed to  purchase  life  at  the  expense  of  liberty;  nay,  there  were  not  wanting 
even  fraitors  base  enough  to  inform  the  enemy  of  the  sentiments  and  plans  of 
their  dountrymen.  Others  advised  that  they  should  abandon  the  terra  forma 
and  retift  to  Btisum,  whence  tfiey  might  easily,  regain  the  rest  of  their  terri- 
tory when  the  hostile  army  should  have  dispersed.  Most  of  them,  neverthe- 
less, declared,  with  undaunted  spirit,  that  valour  alone  ooald  preserve  the 
iadependenoe  of  the  country;  that  in  Meklorf  and  the  Hohen  Geest  nothing 
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was  ye%  lost  but  what  they  had  themsdyes.abandoaad  U  thfteoarnvt  *  The 
principal  point|'  said  theyi  *  is  the  marsh :  this  helongs  to  ii%  ana  may  be 
defended  by  arma  aod  by  opening  the  sluices.  The  defeat  of  the  defenceless 
people  of  Meidorf  ought  not  to  appal  us  but  to  inflame  oar  revenge.  A 
foa  who  violates  the  law  of.  nations  by  a  breaoh  of  the  truoe»  cannot  eipect 
tha  aid  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  remember  the  achievei^ents  of  our  forefatieia. 
If  God  should  graut  us  the  victory,  it  will  be  the  more  glorious  on  acouant 
of  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy;  and  if  it  be  his  will  thai  we  .should 
cease  to  be  a  free  people,  it  were  better  to  die  like  our  fathers  than  U>  be- 
queath servitude  to  our  children/  By  such  arguments  they  animated  each 
other  to  the  most  strenuous,  resistance,  and  determined  either  to  oonqoer  or 
perish. 

^  A  luckv  accident  enabled  the  Dithmarschers  to  make  preparations  for 
receiving  the  hostile  army*  Some  spies  sen!  out  from  Meidorf  on  the  15th 
of  February  were  taken  by  them;  and  from  one  of  thesc^  a  Frieslandery  wboee 
life  was  spared  on  condition  of  his  confessing  tha  truthi  they  learned  thai  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  princes  to  turn  the  Norderhamme,  and  to  take  first 
Heide  and  then  Lundeui  in  one  day,.  They  immediately  resolved  to  cut  off 
the  communication  between  Meidorf  and  liemmingstedt  by  means  of  a  re- 
doubt. This  plan  was  proposed  by  Wolf  Isebraodia  shrewd  and,  brave  man, 
who,  by  counselling  this  measure,  and  by  his  activity  in  carrying  it  into  eficct, 
became  the  saviour  of  bis  country.  In  the  following  night,  while  the  enemy 
at  Meidorf  were  indulging  in  dreams  of  plunder,  the  Ditbmarsdiers,  favojsred 
by  a  thaw  which  had  set  in,  threw  up  with  all  possible  despatcJi  a  redoubt^ 
making  it  as  large,  as  high,  and  as  strong  as  they  could.  The  precise  site  of  this 
redoubt  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  the  ground  iiaving .since  been  levelled  foe 
the  purposes  of  agriculture.  Wolf  Isebrand,  under  whose  directioA  the  work 
was  begun  and  finished  in  the  night,  posted  himself  with  300  men  in  the  re> 
doubt.  This  handful  of  brave  fellows,  whose  courage  bordered  on  temerity, 
since  they  alone  proposed  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  till  their  compatriots 
should  gain  time  to  collect  from  tl>e  rest  of  the  country,  belonged  to  the  three 
parishes  of  Oldenwbrdeo,  Hemmingstedt,  and  Neuenkircben.  They  planted 
some  field-pieces  on  the  rampart,  and,  to  omit  nothing  that  could  contribute 
to  render  tnem  victorious,  tney  took  a  bold  and  virtuous  young  woman  into 
the  fort  with  them,  to  act  as  ensign;  because  the  people  of  Wursten  in  Fries-* 
land  had,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  defeated  the  Guard  bv  means  of  a  young 
female.  Tlte  damsel  who  ventured  to  be  the  leader  of  this  daring  band  was 
Irom  Hobenworden.  Neooorus  knew  not  her  name;  Carstens  calls  her  Telse^ 
daughter  of  Olde  Kumpens  Hans.  As  she  vowed  -everlasting  celibacy  in  case 
of  victory^  so  the  brave  band  promised  to  found  with  the  spoil  a  nunnery^  ia 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  name  thev  adopted  for  their  battle-crv. 

"  When  the  eventful  Monday  dawned.  Nature  appeared  to  beia  league 
with  the  Dithmarschers.  A  keen  north-west  wind  blew,  accompanied  with 
rain,  hail,  and  sleet.  The  proposal  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  wait  another 
day  was  nevertheless  rejected,  and  the  army  put  itself  in  motion  amidst 
martial  music  and  the  discharge  of  cannon.  Foremost«  at  the  head  of  bis 
Guard,  rode  Junker  Slens,  clad  in  armour  gUateniitt  with  gelfj*  over  which  he 
wore  a  shirt  of  mail.  Then  came  the  infantry,  followed  by  t^he  cavalry,  and 
the  latter  accompanied  by  the  priuces.  The  artillery  was  partly  in  the  from, 
partly  in  the  rear,  which  was  cbsed  by  a  countless  train  of  carriages  and 
sledges,  some  laden  with  bfiegage  and  munitions  of  war,  others  empty  to  .carry 
off  the  expected  booty*  A  thirst  for  blood  and  plunder,  and  shoutiuj^ '  Wakr 
di  Buer,  de  Garde  de  ^ffi< '--(Beware  boors,  the  Guard  is  coming]^  the 
enemy  rushed  into  the  marsh.  Their  courage,  however,  soon  cooled ;  for  die 
army,  battling  with  the  inclement  weather,  could  proceed  but  very  slowly 
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opon  the  harrow  «iid  deep  voMte.  It  to  happened  that  the  ditches  for  ft  <ionT 
tiderable  part  of  the  Way  had  been  cleared  oot  only  the  preceding  aatumn) 
and  neither  men  nor  hortei  could  without  extreme  diflficalty  get  through  the 
mud  which  had  been  thrown  up  from  theni^  and  which,  so&ened  by  the  thaw 
and  well  trodden  the  night  before  by  the  Dtthmarscbers  in  their  operations 
at  the  redoubt^  rendered  the  road  almost  iiiipa«able.  Nearly  eihausted  with 
their  short  march,  the  sokiiers  heartily  wished  that  they  might  soon  be  at 
Geest.  Seddenty,  the  foremost  of  them  perceived  the  redoubt,  raised  as 
if  by  magic;  and  a  brisk  An  of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  opened  upon 
diem,  did  fearful  execotk)n.  Every  shot  upon  the  densely  crowded  roassi 
Which  could  not  move  on  either  side,  was  sure  to  tell;  and  the  Dithmarschets 
plied  their  guns  with  equal  skill  and  rapidity.  In  vain  the  enemy  brought  up 
Hieire,  and  directed  them  against  the  fort;  for  the  rain  made  them  nearly 
unserviceable.  In  this  emergency,  .the  advanced  guard  laid  their  long^peace 
across  the  ditches,  threw  upon  them  planks  and  hurdles^  brought  for  the  pur* 
pose,  to  he  used  in  case  of  need;  and  thus  oart  of  the  Guard  were  enabled  to 
deploy  on  either  side.  But  their  hopes  «ot  forming  here  in  regular  order  of 
battle,  and  thus  advancing  with  greater  confidence  to  the  attack  of  the 
redoubt,  were  disappointed :  for  the  number  of  ditches  prevented  any  kind  oC 
cMtler.  BnoouragM  by  their  confusion,  some  of  the  Dttbmarscbers  made  • 
sortie,  and  endeavoured  to  dismount  the  enemy's  artillery.  Several  fell, 
partly  by  the  fire  of  their  own  people,  and  the  others  retreated  to  the  redoubt  i 
but,  at  length,  reinforced  by  the  men  of  Wakenhpsen,  who  had  hastened  ta 
their  succour,  they  accomplished  thdr  purpose,  and  the  enemy's  guns  were 
dismounted  or  thrown  into  the  ditches.  This  increased  tbo  confusion  in  the: 
army,  and  every  one  was  aware  that  nothing  but  a  rapid  flank  movement 
could  enable  them  to  turn  the  Ditbmarsehers  and  rescue  themselves  from. 
their  perilous  position;  for  the^  could  not  advance,  and  flight  seemed  impo»- 
aible.  The  multitude  of  the  invaders  effected  their  own  destruction.  The: 
Gaard  now  endeavoured  to  torn  the  redoubt.  No  sooner  did  Wolf  Isebrand 
peroebe  their  intention  than  be  rushed  out  of  the  redoubt  at  the  head  of  hie 
900  heroes,  upon  the  30,000  adversaries,  with  a  hardihood  akin  to  madness* 
Twice  did  the  enemy,  stiff  with  cold,  and  sticking  fast  ia  the  mud,  repel  their, 
attack;  but  the  third  time  they  broke  in  among  them,  reversing  the  battle- 
cry  of  their  foes,  and  shouting, '  Beware  Guard,  the  boors  are  coming/  Bare-, 
foot,  and  without  defensive  armour,  they  leaped  to  and  IVo»  by  means  of 
their  long  poles,  across  the  ditches,  and  threw  great  numbers  of  their  oppo^ 
nente,  exhausted  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  without  difficulty  into  the. 
water.  Junker  Slent,  as  brave  in  combat  as  he  was  arrogant  before,  made 
every  possible  efibrt  to  save  the  honour  of  the  Guard,  end  to  encourage  his 
men  to  resist  the  assailants.  He  shunned  no  danger,  and  where  the  battle, 
raged  the  fiercest,  there  he  was  to  be  found.  The  *  great  Rhymer  of  Wie-. 
mer&tedt,^  so  we  are  told,  went  up  to  him,  and  thrust  bis  spear  with  such, 
force  into  the  mail-shirt  of  the  general,  that  the  head,  bent  with  the  shock,, 
was  left  slicking  in  his  armour.  Two  others,  coming  to  his  assistance;  struck 
the  brave  warrior  from  his  horse  with  the  spear,  despatched  him  with  a  balis 
bert,  and  tumttled  him  into  a  ditch.  With  the  death  of  their  leader  the, 
courage  of  the  Guard  completely  forsook  them ;  every  one  was  now  intent 
only  on  earing  his  own  life.  But  by  this  time  the  danger  was  fearfully  in- 
creased. For,  the  moment  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  the  redoubt,  the  men, 
left  to  guard  the  dykes  in  the  parish  of  Norderraeldorf  opened  the  sluices.. 
The  water,  driven  inland  by  the  north-west  wind,  speedily  rose^  and  soon  not 
a  trace  ef  a  road  Was  visible  to  ahv  one  not  acquainted  with  the  country. 

**  The  invincible  Guard  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and  fain  would; 
the  rest  of  the  army  have  followed  them;  but  it  was  so  heflsmed  in  that  any 
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rapid niovaoMnt  wai  imprtcrioiWe,    FwUb  Md.dildici  ««f«  nol  to  bemlis- 
tioguithed;  ihe cavalry  oooU  not  tdr  from  the  •(tot;  and  the ionuoi^rable 
waggons^  mostljr  abamioBed  bv  tiie  driveri,  irero  imroaveaWjr.  fised  in  the 
tloogh.    De«fNur  oow  lened  the  luckiest  invadflfs.    At  the  jrear  flight  was 
impossible;  on  their  flanks  ware  ihe  di(Ghes».and  the  yet  riMog;  inoadMioii; 
and  in  front  the  eoemy,  whose  uonbers  were  oootiooaily  reoeiving  fresh  ao- 
eessioDs  of  persons  of  both  sexes.    Tbos  all  was  lost;  nay,  there  was  pot 
eTen  any  chance  of  escape  by  flight.    Under  these  dACumstano«s»  the  remaio- 
tng  infantry,  whom  the  incensed  Diihmarsohers  attacked  on  the  dispersion  of 
the  Gnard,  struck  with  terror,  kist.att  iheir  eoem  and  were.iopapaUe  of 
resistance.     The  rout  soon  became  general.     Great  part  of  thi»se  who 
escaped  the  sword  fiound  their  grave  in  the  ditches,  or  were  cmiilied  or  tram« 
pled  to  death  in  the  bootless  attempt  at  flight.    In  vain  did  the  horse,  in  the 
rear  of  the  infantry,  strive  to  assist,  them;,  foe  the  least  movement, on  either 
side  consigned  man  and  beast  to  destruction  in  the  diich«,.hid<{eq  from  ^gbt 
by  the  general  inundation.    Thus  the  brave  cavalry  were  forced  to  look  on 
ioaetive  at  the  slaughter  «nd  drowning  of  the  whole  of  the  infancy,  till  it 
came  to  their  turn,  and  the  carnage  b^o  in  their  own  midst^    The  Dith- 
marschers  at  6rst  aimed  chiefly  at  wounding  the  horses,  and  in  all  qui^rt^s 
were  heard  shouu  of  <  Sekane  den  Man,  9ckia€.4e  Pcrde'— '  Spare  the  man,  shiy 
the  horses/    The  animals,  wounded  with  pikes  or  musket-oftUs,  uogeverimble 
by  spur  or  bridle,  caused  great  destruction  among  their  riders,  throwing  them 
off  and  trampling  upon  thm,  or  plunging  along  with  them  into  the  ditches. 
Then  arose  fearful  end  heart-rending  shrieks  from  the  dying  and  the  wounded, 
and  those  who,  as  Neocorns  expresses.it, '  saw  nothing  before  their  eyes  but 
that  insatiable  life-dovourer,  Death*«-(se  segen  nichu  aoders  vor  ehren  Ogfen 
alsx  den  unersettlichen  Leveotfreter,  den  Dootb),  mingled  with  the  neighiqg 
of  horses,  the  clash  of  weapons,  the  uproar  of  the  flving,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  conquerors, — *  Slay  the  man  and  spais  the  horses/  Now,  that  the  victdry 
was  no  longer  doubtful,  the  desire  of  booty  induced  the  Dithmarschers  to 
reverse  their  former  cry.    The  smoke  from  the  powder,  tlie  steam  from  the 
horses,  together  with  the  splashing  of  the  mud,  snow,  and  fog,  produced  so 
thick  a  darkness  that  friend  and  foe  could  scarcely  discern  one  another.  Some 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  foremost  ranks  escaped  across  the  ditches  filled  with 
carcases;  the  rearmost,  it  is  said,  by  opeoiug  a  way  through  the  overthrown 
waggons  and  sledges,  with  the  assistance  of  the  garrison  left  at  Meldorf, 
which  hastened  to  their  succour.    In  this  manner,  as  it  is  supposed,  King 
John  and  Duke  Frederick  also  escaped.    In  the  space  of  three  hours  the  bold 
neasants  luuj  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  powerful  army  before  which  the 
Swedes  had  trembled-*-a  mere  handful  to  so  many  thousands.    This  event  is 
rendered  credible  solely  bv  the  attendant  circumstances;  for  the  conquerors 
themselves  were  filled  with  amazement  when  they  beheld  the  multitude  of 
dead  bodies  which  covered  the  field  of  battle.    After  the  inundatiou  had 
subsided,  they  found  that  very  few  of  the  dead  had  perished  by  wounds, 
most  of  them  having  been  drowned  unhurt  in  the  water.  The  number  of  those 
who  fell  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty;  but  the  loss  of  the  enemy  may  be 
estimated  without  exaggeration  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men;  for 
it  was  only  bv  far  the  smaller  part  of  the  army  that  returned  to  Holstein. 
Upwards  of  four  hundred  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  nobility  and  gentry  died 
on  the  field  of  battle :  among  these  were  Hans  von  Ahlefeld,  the  standard- 
bearer,  with  ten  of  his  kiiMoaeii;  /our  Baii«m%  and  amon|;.  them  Breide, 
brother  of  John,  afterwards  General  Ranzau;  four  Buchwolds,  and  many 
foreign  gentlemen.    Even  the  two  princes  of  Oldenburg,  the  king's  cousins, 
never  returned  home.    The  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  plunged 
into  a  general  mourning  for  the  dead. 
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^  The  lost  of  the  Dithmarschers  was  inoinitidefftble.  Not  more  than  fifty 
or  sixty  natif es,  and  eigift  forei^^ners,  fell  on  their  side  in  the  three  hours' 
fight;  and,  including  tliose  slaughtered  at  Mcldorf^  and  the  slain  during  the 
whole  war,  they  had  only  about  three  hundred  dead  tu  mourn  for.  After  the 
universal  root  and  flight  of  the  enemy,  the  Dithmarschers  hastened /from  the 
whole  country  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  plundered  the  faHen-  foes.  The  we- 
men,  too,  came  in  great  numbers;  and  helpfed  to  collect  the  booty^.  Every 
iodiTiduftI  whp  itill  showed  «igiM  of  life  was  despatched  by  the  exasperttted 
conouerors,  who,  in  their  rage,  even  mangled  the  inanimate  bodies.  Stripped 
stark  naked,  and  many  of  them  mutihite^,  the  carcases  of  the  gentry  and  ftll 
the  cavalry  were  left  lying  among  the  dead  horses  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  prey 
to  rapacious  beasts  and  birds.  In  vain  did  several  noble  families,  the  Rafi- 
zaus,  for  instance,  solicit  permission  to  bury  the  bodies  of  their  kinsmen..  For 
years  the  ditches  were  filled  with  the  bones  of  the  slain-^melancholy  memo* 
rials  of  the  disaster  of  the  Holsteiners  and  the  Danes,  as  well  as  the  irrecon- 
pileable  antipathy  of  the  Dithmarschers  to  the  gentry.  Some  thousands  of 
the  infantry  were  meanwhile  burled »  and  the  few  who^  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  were  found  surviving  among  the  dead  had  their  Ikes  spared  by  the  con- 
querors. 

*^  The  booty  was  immense.  At  Meldorf  the  Dithmarschers  found  the  tables 
laid,  and  broached  the  wine-casks  of  the  king; 

Se  drunken  und  seden  ebme  gute  Nachr, 
De  ehnen  deu  Win  dar  hadde  gebracht.* 

Among  the  spoil  was  found  the  Danebrog  standard.  Ever  since  the  time  -  of 
Waldemar  li.  (in  whose  campaign  in  Esthonia  it  is  said  to  have  fallen,  as  a 
token  of  victory,  from  heaveo)  this  standard  had  accompatiied  the  army,  as  a 
sacred  protection, in  all  important  military  expeditions,  and  wassolemnly deli- 
vered toever^  new  kine  of  Denmark  by  the  archbishop  of  Lund,  on  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  When  Hans  Ahlefeld,  the  standard- bearer,  was  killed,  ic 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dithmarschers.  It  wos  probably  takeif  by  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  parish  of  Oldenworden ;  for,  on  the  division  of  the  colours  among 
several  churcnes,  where  they  were  placed  over  the  altars  as  memorials  of  the 
victory,  the  Danebrog  was  altotteci  to  the  church  of  Olden wbrden.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  distinction  might  have  been  conferred  on  Ohienworden  because 
the  people  of  that  place,  conjointly  with  those  of  Hemmingstedt  and  Neuen- 
kircnen,  had  fought  roost  heroically  for  freedom;  perhaps  Wolf  Isebrand,  the 
deliverer  of  his  country,  was  a  native  of; Olden worden,  and  thus  the  standard 
accompanied  him  thither;  or  it  may  have  been  in  honour  of  the  maiden  of 
Huhenworden  that  this  sacred  relic  was  given  to  her  church,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  her  heroism." 

Surely  these  deeds  deserve  to  be  as  generally  kaown  m  the  achieve- 
inents  of  the  Swiss  in  behalf  of  their  independence. 

*  They  dxan)[,  and  merrily  bade  liiin  good  bje, 
Who  bad  brought  the  wine  for  their  revelry. 
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AuT.  XII. — Grammaire  Turke:  prScSdS  d*un  diseours  pr^lmtnmre  xur 
la  langue  et  la  litUrature  des  Nations  Orientals :  avec  un  vocahulaire 
volununeux,  des  dialogues^  un  rectneil  d'extraiis  en  prose  et  en  vers :  et 
enricitie  de  plusieurs  planches  Uthographiaues,  exirukes  de  manuscrits 
andens  et  modeme$.     Par  Arthur  Lumley  Davids^  Membre  de  la 
Soci^te  Atiadqae  de  Paris,  &c.  &c.      Traduite  de  TAnglais  par 
Madame  Sarah  Davids,  M^re  de  TAuteur.  4to.  pp.  £14.    London. 
1896. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  work  before  us  assuming  a  shape  that  permits 
ua  to  lay  it  before  our  readers;  and  rejoice  to  find  that  a  subjecti 
which  but  a  short  time  since  would  have  been  passed  over  with  indif- 
ference by  all  but  the  initiated  few,  has  now  become  sufHciently 
popular  in  our  own  country  to  merit  and  meet  with  deserved  encou- 
ragement, and  even  to  induce  a  translation  into  the  French  language* 
There  it  is  calculated  to  assume  its  pro];)eT  place,  by  the  side  of  M.  de 
Jaubert's  Volume;  and  to  receive  for  its  clearness  and  perspicacity 
(he  applause  of  our  intelligent  neighbours,  ever  active  m  the  pro- 
foundest  researches  of  history  ana  of  languap;e,  to  an  extent  that 
might  reasonably  stimulate  Britain  to  a  wider  rivalry  than  she  has  yet 
attempted. 

To  the  merits  of  the  work  itself,  as  a  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, no  doubt  is  due  a  considerable  portion  of  the  success  it  has 
obtained.  The  juncture,  too,  was  favourable  to  its  appearance  \  we 
mean,  in  a  political  point  of  view.  The  terrors  of  alarmists  at  the 
gigantic  designs  of  Russia  on  the  eastern  portion  of  our  own  empire 
had  attracted  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  to  the  existing  state  of 
Asia :  and,  though  the  panic,  as  natural,  was  found  to  be  exaggerated, 
a  strong  light  was  thrown  upon  the  nature  and  tenure  of  our  Indian 
possessions,  and,  though  incidentally,  upon  general  Asia  also*  The 
former  inquiry  showed  us  with  distinctness  alike  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  our  position  in  Hindostan:  the  power  of  mind  over 
masses,  of  discipline  over  irregularity,  of  civilisation  over  ignorance, 
and  of  improvement  over  fatuitous  supineness.  It  taught  us  also  the 
very  weakness  of  our  strength  in  the  gradual  diflflision  of  knowledge 
amongst  the  governed,  till  tiie  mythos  of  antiquity  conveyed  one  more 
lesson  to  our  senses,  and  conjidence  in  native  opinion  ceased  to  be  the 
inert  mountain-heap  which  the  prostrate  Enceladus  of  India  might  one 
day  ill  his  struggles  overturn  from  the  very  foundations. 

B\it  the  apprehension  that  was  found  to  be  somewhat  too  etrongly 
excited  for  Hindostan  proper,  had  a  stronger  support  beyond  the 
immediate  limits  of  our  sway.  The  wastes  that  in  Asia  interpose 
their  quietude  between  kingdoms,  and  oifer,  in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  nature,  a  breathing^place  and  barrier  to  the  restless  ambition  of 
man,  were  then  beheld  wakening  into  the  novel  existence  of  a  Euro- 
pean league ;  and  the  breath  of  European  policy  was  detaching  and 
stirring  up  the  very  sands  of  the  desert  to  overwhelm  or  undermine 
our  Indian  Empire.  The  tramcs  of  Russian  enterprize  were  spread 
over  Persian  ground,  and  diplomacy  formed  a  rail-road  through  7a- 
tarjf  towards  China,     Nor  was  this  all :  an  Eastern  Empire  the  Mus- 
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covite«  in  hia  sober  momentsi  knew  to  be  a  splendid  fallacy ; — the  name . 
of  power  with  the  reaHty  of  weakness,  unless  some  additional  and 
nearer  point  offered  d^  fulcrum  for  sustaining  the  wide  extent  of  his 
exertion.  Russia,  though  willing  to  acquire  territory,  was  not,  in 
truth,  desirous  of  relapsinff  into  an  Eastern  Power :  daaailed,  but  not 
blinded  by,  tbe  gorgeous  dreams  of  Catherine,  her  successors  thought 
rather  of  consolidating  their  sway:  the  Black  Sea  was  an  open  passage 
into  the  heart  of  their  home,  and  Alexander  saw,  and  NiehoUu  seized,  in 
Turkey  itself,  but  '<  the  key  ofhUawn  house"  -    ^ 

A  Toice,  to  which  we  ourselves  were  the  first  to  call  attention,  ^ 
awakened  England  from  her  passive  state.  Already,  and  before  ir, 
the  keen  eye  of  her  military  mmister  had  seen  the  tendency  of  Musco- 
vite politics,  and  the  mad  infatuation  of  Turkish  imbecility  and  pre- 
sumption :  but  "  tht  bow  had  hunt  from  hit  hands"  Russian  intrigue, 
Greek  independence,  and  English  liberalitv,  manifest  in  a  sudden  and 
somewhat  incongruous  love  for  loans  and  classics,  had  done  their  worst, 
as  usual,  at  Navarino:  Turkey,  without  armies,  fleets,  money,  resources, 
patriotism,  enthusiasm,  military  skill,  institutions,  or  government ;  with 
nothing,  indeed,  but  insulated  bravery,  the  sense  of  wrong,  and  the 
weak  shield  of  a  just  cause,  rushed  into  contest  against  a  prepared  enemy 
in  the  hope  of  leading  the  van  of  Europe :  that  hope  was  vain ;  and 
she  sunk,  undone,  with  the  bitter  consciousness  too  late  that  all  had 
been  foreseen,  foretold  her,  and  fatally  disregarded.  Unaccustomed 
to  the  nicer  complications  and  hidden  wheels  of  European  policy,  the 
Sultan  glanced  on  the  course  of  the  tide  without  thinking  of  its  under'* 
current.  He  looked  too,  not  at  his  kingdom,  but  at  himself;  and 
thought  that  he  who  had  done  so  much  might  do  more.  He  forgot 
that  his  deeds  had  been  hitherto  hut  undoings;  and,  having  just  planted 
new  institutions,  he  attempted  to  gather  fruits  from  them — they  w6re 
bitter  enough !     * 

In  the  fatal  errors  of  Mahmoud  he  was  encouraged  by  mistaking, 
from  its  subtlety,  the  policy  of  Austria :  that  policy  has  never  yet  been 
explained :  it  was  neither  the  consummate  wisdom  which  its  highly- 
gifted  framer  believed  it,  nor  the  folly  and  vacillation,  or  treachery, 
ascribed  to  it  by  others.  The  fault  was  not  in  the  scheme,  but  but  in  its 
ojpplication  ;  with  an  European  power  it  could  scarcely  have  failed ;  but 
with  an  Asiatic,  its  success  was  impossible.  But  one  statesman  in 
Europe,  out  of  Russia,  understood  the  genius  of  Eastern  despotism: 
WeUmgton  was  slighted ;  and  the  profound  skill  in  combination,— fore- 
sight, and  judgment  ofMettemieh,  were  rendered  worse  than  nugatory; 
—for  Turkey,  the  man  had  arrived,  but  not  the  time. 

It  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss  the  course  of  the  Austrian  diplo- 
matist. We  reserve  the  consideration  for  a  future  opportunity ;  but, 
we  must  repeat,  it  has  never  been  fairly  rated.  It  watches  all,  pre- 
pares for  all,  aiMl  fears  all,  but  meets  all :  it  never  vacillates,  but  never 
proceeds:  its  momentum  h  that  of  a  |)en(/»/tiin,  derived,  not  imparting ; 
Its  might  is  inertness ;  its  weight,  a  mere  poise.  It  balances  amidst 
action,  and  acts  but  to  neutralize;  its  own  motions  are,  simply,  to 
Impede  its  ourn  progress :  buried  in  complications  to  preserve  unity,-  it 
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never  cordially  joins,  nor  cordially  opposes;  and,  with  thi^  peculiar  but 
not  uiwenerotts  seiasbness,  it  is  never  misled  but  always  misleading,  and 
niisundevstoodt  and  misrepresented.  Had  Makmoud  been  Meticrmc^ 
Turkey  had  outwitted  her  circumveptor ;  had  Meiternieh  beep  Mahmoud^ 
Russian  arros  and  arts  had  been  paralyzed  on  their  own  soil. 

Though  seemingly  discrepant,  this  political  view  is  not  unfonnect^d 
with  the  volume  before  us,  nor  with  the  considerations  to  whicb  it 
applies ;  and  these  are  not  confined  to  Turkey.   The  tribes  from  wbich 
this  latter  power  is  descended,  and  with  which  she  still  retains  the 
ajBinity  of  language,  yet  wander  through  the  wide  plains  of  Tataiy, 
the  destined  tools,  and  prey,  of  the  Muscovite*    To  Europe  their  ex- 
istence is  scarcely  known ;  to  France  alone,  and  her  science-seeking 
sonsi  their  language  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity :  while  to  Jlogtand, 
whose  interest  is  connected  with  theirs,  for  these  last  are  but  the  steps 
to  our  Eastera  throne,  the  one  and  the  other  aro  a  iaJmla  rase :  neither 
national  pride,  rivalship,  nor  palpable  inferiority,  have  roused  ua  to 
emulate  our  active  neighbours  in  this  field.    De  Guignts,  Vi4delw,»d 
Remusat  have  no  competition  to  fear  from  English  inquiry,     History, 
antiquity,  science,  language,  policy,  all  here  are  abandoned  ti>  tlie  Gaul 
or  the  Muteovite.    The  interests  we  sliould  consult^,  ^  the  ties  we 
should  forn^  to  babuice  the  desert-tribes  gainst  their  and  oUTvbatharian 
enemy,  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  an  English  visions  we  prate  of  history^ 
and  disregard  its  sources;  of  philology,  and  derive  itfr^un  derivafion; 
of  science,  yet  sliun  its  research.    A  nobleman  is  martyred  for  aome 
chests  of  tea  at  Macao :  a  soldier  carries  ateam  to  the  Indus ;  but  llie 
great  wall  and  tbe  Himmaleyali  are  the  boundaries  of  trade,  and  sufBcei 
therefore,  to  bar  our  scientific  and  political  vision  of  Tatary,  shut  up  as 
we  are  in  the  "  happy  valley"  of  ignorance  I 

■  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  w«  can  undoubtedly  point  to 
numerous  instances  of  liasardous  enterprise  in  ttibse  very  r^ons: 
individual  exertions,  that  only  establish  the  general  rule^  since  what 
Britiah  spirit  and  daring  have  achieved  when  unassisted,  indkates  the 
successes  to  be  expected  from  an  organised  course  of  proceeding  But 
our  own  view  for  the  present  must  seek  only  the  literary  field,  and  the 
sole  champion  there,  to  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  our  literature  and 
endowed  societies  be  it  spoken,  appears  in  a  youth,  of  20,  Shunning 
the  safe  obscurity  of  Societies'  Transactions  and  papers,  ruditindig€$ia^ 
tnolcMy  Arthur  Lu>fL£Y  Davids  came  forth^  with  a  confidence  which 
his  talents  fully  justified,  to  proclaim  to  the  English  public  that  one 
path  of  learning  still  remained  for  them  to  attempt.  The  *'  prelimi- 
nary discourse"  to  his  Turkish  Grammar  combines  all  chat  is  novel  in 
foreign  works  on  the  subject,  i^nd  though  the  pliilological  accuracy  of 
his  studies,. and  the  wide  extent  of  his  reading  on  diis  point,  are  in 
themselves  astonishing,  and  would  have  been  admirable  even  at  the 
allotted  iiree-score  and  ten  of  human  existence,  we  are  still  more  struck 
with  the  mauu'ity  of  judgment  manifest  in  the  selection  of  subjects  and 
details;  the  aci/men  with  yyhich  these  are  examined;  and  the  sound 
conclusions,  for  we  cannot  call  them  theories,  deduced  from  existing 
information.   There  is  nothing  jejune  and  hastily  fancied ;  no  buoyancy 
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of  youth's  excusable  presumption ;  no  arrogance  towards  those  who 
had  preceded  him  in  hra  labour.  He  is  not  elated  at  correcting  even 
some  slip$  made  by  Remusat,  a  name  endeared  to  Oriental  learning ; 
yet,  with  all  humility,  we  are  somewhat  indined  to  doubt  in  our  own 
mind  this  learned  Frenchman's  thorough  acquaintance  with  ChineBe, 
at  least  if  his  version  of  lu-Kiao-U  be  taken  as  the  test.  But  we  say 
this  with  no  feeling  of  depreciation :  on  the  contrary^  it  is  only  the 
shaHow  and  ignorant  that  fear  to  launch  out  boldly,  lest  their  isrrors 
shot^ld  be  fatal  to  their  reputation :  M,  dt  Remusat  could  not  fear  this : 
an^,  as  regards  any  science,  even  erroneous  information  is  better  than 
ndne,  for  it  provokes  inquiry,  to  elicit  Truth.  But  M.  de  Remtuat  is 
above  our  censure,  or  our  praise ;  and  he  is  unfortunately  beyond  it 
liow.  Ih  hitn  France  has  lost  one  of  her  ablest  scholars;  Europe  and  the 
Wbrld  one  bf  their  wisest  teachers.  He  is  dead — but  hosts  of  admiring 
diiicrples  crowd  along  the  track  which  their  greftt  master  trod,  eager  to 
vindicate  his  labour?  by  their  own :  he  is  d^ad,  but  Letirning  still 
snrvives,  to  crown  the  silver  hairs  of  her  unrivalled  Silvertre  de  Sacif* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  soundness  of  Mr,  Davids*  conclusions  ami 
we  shall  adduce  an  instance  of  this;  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is 
blended  Witli  an  error  in  the  premises,  which  in  truth  is  not  his,  but 
arising  from  theua^ntunate  prevailing  system  of  neglecting  the  genuine 
sources  of  inquiry  and  resting  content  with  superficial  information, 
however  slightly  or  stispicioiisry  acquired.  In  combating  suocessfiilly 
M,  Remusat* s  opinion  of  the  Nesiorians  having  furnished  tne  characters 
of  the  t)uighours,  Mr.  Dafdds  observes  that  *<  the  resemblance  of  the 
latter  to  ^^Zend  is  greater  than  to  the  Syriac :  and  when,"  he  con* 
tinues,  '*we  reitiember  the  connection  of  the  ancient  followers  of 
Zerduihi  with  '1  atary,  if  indeed  this  country  was  not  the  birth-place 
of  their  religion,  it  does  not  steta  improbable  that  the  Zend  and  Oinghour 
had  the  same  origin."  And  he  proceeds  with  lingular  felicity  of  dis- 
tinction : ''  the  resemblance  of  the  Syriac  to  the  Ouighourh  more  apparent 
than  teat;  that  6f  the Omghxmr  to  the  Zend  is  more  teal  thanappatevd. 
In  the  latter  the  diffbrent  mode  of  joining  the  letters  prevents  a  whole 
page  of  ^^(^  and  Ouigfumt  itotti  producing  to  the  eye  the  same  efi^e 
as  a  separate  comparison  of  the  letters.  In  the  former,  the  connection 
of  the  letters  presents  an  eflleet  that  does  not  really  exist." 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Davids  was  correct  in  bis  remark  as  to  the  greater 
skmlarity  of  the  characters:  but  we  cannot  but  regret  that  his  premature 
deisease  prevented  so  able  and  af^ent  a  scholar  from  extending  his 
researches  farther  into  a  subject  so  manifestly  unexanoined  as  that  of 
writing*  A  few  vague  and  contradictory  statements  from  tlve  ancierttSi 
inconsistent  not  less  with  each  other  than  with  what  we  know  to  be 
facts,  are  all  that  we  possess  on  this  important  head :  and  it  were  to  be 
vrished  that  tome  unprejudiced  scholar,  of  all  the  great  namee  that  adorn 
onr  literature,  wonld  enter  upon  this  question  hi  a  spirit  of  acute,  we 
had  almost  said  sceptical^  inquiry.  Should  this  hint  be  negtected,  we 
may  be  tempted  hereafter  to  show  that  there  exist  strong  grounds  for 
doubting  all  that  we  possess  of  information  on  the  subject :  bat  our 
more  immediate  business  is  with  another  portion  of  the  volume. 
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Mr.  Davids'  remarks  on  the  singularity  of  the  Quigkowr  possessing  a 
verbal  auxiliary  in  the  compound  tenses  whilst  ihe  auxiliary  itself  has 
no  separate  existence  in  their  tongue;  though  it  remains  the  verb 
substantive  of  its  derivative  language,  the  modem  OsmanH^  or  pure 
Turkish.  "  At  what  period,  and  from  whence  then,"  he  asks,  **  did 
'*  the  Oananiis  obtain  this  important  addition  to  their  grammatical 
"  system?  If  the  verb  existed  in  the  primitive  dialect,  why  has  it 
'*  become  extinct  ?  If  it  had  existed  in  the  OmghouTt  should  we  not 
"  find  some  traces' of  its  use?  Atid  if,  al  a  more  recent  period,  it  was 
**  adopted  by  the  OsmanUs,  how  has  it  been  so  generally  introduced,  not 
"  only  in  the  written  dialect,  but  also  in  that  which  is  spoken  bj  all 
*«  classes  r' 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  so  easy  as  it  appears,  since  the 
same  singularity  is  found  in  other  languaffes :  for  to  answer  one  diflB- 
cuhy  by  another,  similar,  is  only  to  show  that  two  exist,  instead  of  one ; 
a  process  that  by  no  means  approximates  to  a  solution.  In  fact,  like 
the  confluence  of  Latin  negatives,  they  only  strengthen  the  megatiom  of 
our  knowledge.  To  reply,  that  they  belong  to  an  older  tongue,  with- 
out bringing  proof  of  this,  is  but  to  shift  the  difficulty  by  l^sgging  the 
question  :  and  who  can  say  what  is  that  older  tongue  ?  Is  it  of  necessity 
lost,  because  we  are  not  aware  of  it  ?  Or  is  it  in  existence,  to  our  own 
knowledge,  and  we  leave  it  unexamined  ?  Our  own  opinion  decidedly 
leans  to  the  latter  answer  ;  and  this,  from  no  hurried  consideration  of 
the  subject.  We  are  satisfied  that  every  language  that  existed  has  left 
some  traces  behind — that  these  are  more  numerous  than  generally 
imagined — and  that  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  account  for  the  adoptioD, 
adaptation,  and  formation  of  every  civilized,  i.e.  cultivated  language 
existing  over  the  globe. 

This  theory  is  bold,  and  may  seem  presumptuous,  but  it  is  a  pre- 
sumption, we  opine,  fully  borne  out  by  facts.  If  we  follow  the  course 
of  languages,  simply  and  carefully,  with  minds  divested  of  early  and 
narrow  prepossessions,  derived  from  those,  who,  if  we  candidly  oon- 
aider,  could  not  and  did  not  possess  the  requisite  information;  and 
consequently  could  not  impart  it,  bad  they  even  been  free,  which  they 
assuredly  were  not,  from  the  vulgar  vanity  of  referring  all  to  them- 
selves : — if,  we  repeat  it,  we  sit  down  candidly  to  examine  the  proofii 
wliich  languages  have  l^t  of  their  existence  and  combination,  we  shall 
find  these,  the  more  closely  we  examine,  tally  the  more  perfecdy  with 
history,  the  better  we  become  acquainted  with  ir.  But  the  inquiry 
must  be  commenced  in  a  coimopoliian  spirit,  not  an  exckuive  one — to 
receive^  every  fact,  whencesoever  it  comes,  and  whether  militating  for 
or  against  any,  and  every,  preconceived  theory,  notion,  impression, 
system,  or  whatever  else  we  may  choose  to  term  our  own  imaginings — 
and  the  test  of  such  facts  will  be,  their  being  supported  by,  and  sop- 
porting,  or  even  destroying,  other  evidence ;  for  apparent  contradictions, 
uke  oppositions  in  the  arch^  support  the  key-stone  of  Truth ;  rules 
have  exceptions,  and  necessarily ;  for  rula  are  derivedf  exception  are 
prtHcipUt*  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  indolently  concede  to  certain 
nations  (he  possession  of  primitive  tongues  without  examining,  wbeie 
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are  we  to  stop  ?  At  least  twenty  claim  a  priority  over  the  rest,  and  not 
two  of  the  twenty  will  bear  close  investigatiod* 

.  The  question  is  too  long  and  too  complex  in  itself,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  complications  wherewith   ignorance  or  levity  has  interwovien  it, 
to  enter  upon  an  our  present  limited  paper.    But  it  is  one  that  must  be 
discussed  before  we  can  make  any  further  progress  in  the  History  of 
Nations  and  Languages,  Why  have  we  been  so  long  stationary  hitherto  7 
Is  it  not,  because,  in  all  human  probability^  we  have  hitherto  followed 
a  wrong  or  insufficient  course  ?  Because,  figuratively  speaking,  in  our 
partiality  for  ancient  systems,  we  have  employed  numbers  instead  of 
leiiers :  because,  like  some  mathematicians,  till  recently,  the  novelty  of 
the  calculus  prejudiced  us  against  its  efficiency ;  and  the  consequence  is» 
that  the  highest  results  are  wanting.     Glance  undismayed  over  the  for- 
midable volumes  of  Adelung^  and  see  how  feeble  in  portions  is  evea 
that  mighty  monument  of  human  labour  and  research.     Recall  the 
names  of  the  most  learned  of  living  men,  and  see  how  slow  the  steps 
of  tlieir  advances ;  how  imperfect  the  master-jpieces  even  of  these,  the 
mightiest  of  the  earth — with  all  the  stores  or  antiqnity  behind  them  ; 
with  all  the  wisdom  of  modern  times  around  ;  with  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  present  hour  at  their  feet,  what  is  their  forward  progress? 
**That  which  has  been,  comes  but  again,  and  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun," — but  that  which  has  been^  has  it  come  agamy  or  is  it  omy  out  fancy 
of  the  pastf  that  we  would  vainly  waken  now  into  real  existence  ?  There 
is  Notning  new  under  the  Sun :  for  Truth  is  old ;  older  than  the  Error 
that  hides  it  from  our  view.     In  the  long  neglect  of  ages  the  threads  of 
history  have  become  entangled,  and  our  hasty  eflbrts  have  but  drawn 
them  into  knots*    Is  the  task  so  vain,  or  so  oifficult  ?  A  single  thread 
even  forms  the  clue  for  the  rest,  if  we  can  be  satisfied  to  follow  it  with 
patience.     But  will  it  offer  itself  to  an  unregardful  view,  or  must  we 
not  try  several  before  we  come  to  the  right?    And  must  we  not  for  a 
time  disregard  all  those  that  have  been  proved  ineffectual  already,  to 
fiad  perchance  hereafter  that  these  themselves  were  interwoven  I 
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Criticorum  reeensuit^  atque  condkionem  honm  tttimm  arUmnmin  Fto^ 

legomenis  exposuitf  pntierea  Synaxaria   Codicum  Farisientitm  tyfU 

exscribenda  curatfU  Dr.  J.  Mart.  Augastinm  Scholz*  Vd«  IL   Lipsw, 

183().   pp.  Ixiii.— 469.   4to. 

Wk  congratukte  the  students  of  Sacred  Ltterature  on  the  oompietioD  of 

this  most  valoable  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testaneot,  whicb  dennuids 

— as  it  will  doubtless  find— a  place  in  every  large  or  well  scleetad  libtvry. 

As  the  plan  of  Dr.  Scht^z's  arduous  undertaking  was  detailed  in  oor 

sixth  volume  (pp.  257—259),  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  tbec  this  sceood 

volume  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypec,  with  varkms  rand* 

ings  ;  and  that  in  the  Prolegomena  the  learned  editor  has  given  a  de** 

taileil  account  of  the  MSS.  of  these  books  of  the  New  TestaBwnt  wWdi 

have  been  collected  whether  by  his  predecessors  or  by  himself. 
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Aet.  XIV.— Voyage  PhUmtpkique  en  Angleterte  et  en  Eedue.  (Philo- 
sophic Travels  in  England  Mid  Scotland.)  Par  Victor  Henneqoin. 
Svo,  Paris.  1836. 
SHOtTLD  this  grandiloquent  title  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  reader — as 
we  confess  it  did  in  ours  —the  hope  that  we  were*  about  to  learn  the 
deeply  considered  views  and  opinions,  founded  upon  patient  observa- 
tion, of  some  experienced  statesman  or  profound  philosopher  of  France 
concerning  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  character,  and  their*  con- 
nexion of  action  and  re-action  with  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
England,  as  well  with  what  continental  speculators  deem  the  theoretic 
defects,  as  with  what  we  feel  to  be  the  practical  excellences  of  our  free 
constitution — should,  we  sa^,  stich  a  hope  be  excited^  the  first  few 
lines  of  the  dedication  will  dissipate  the  illusion.  But  if  the  expecta- 
tion of  here  finding  valuable  critical  observations  upon  our  EngUsh 
idiosyncrasy,  upon  our  national  faults  and  fblfies,  be  thus  disappobted, 
it  is  succeeded  by  another,  perhaps  not  less  intrinsically  interestingy 
and  this  second  expectation  is  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  volume. 
before  us  is  a  happy  iltostration  of  that  existing  state  of  society 
amongst  our  mercurial  Gallic  neighbours  which  has  produced  tlie 
reoem  ehai^e  in  their  descriptive  title,  the  substitution  o£  La  Jeme 
France  for  La  Grande  Nation,  In  Fi-ance — and  would  it  were  only  ki 
France !-^youtli  does  indeed  seem  to  rule  with  absolute  sway,  and 
grey  hairs  to  be  voted  the  mark,  not;  as  among  tlie  unenlightened 
Spartans,  of  experienced  wisdom,  not  merely  of  prose  and  prejudice^ 
wnkh,  it  hiust  be  owned,  tometfmes  disagreeably  accompany  theniy 
but  of  downright  actual  stupid  ignorance.  But  to  the  book  winch. con- 
firms this  asMrtion. 

Our  philosophic  traveller  appears,  by  hid  own  showing,  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher yet  in  his  teens,  and  he  decficates  his  philosophic  views  of 
England  and  Scotland^  all  formed  in  the  short  space  of  one  little  month, 
to  bis  father,  not  vA  a  proof  that  tliese  views  and  notions  have  receiveil, 
the  sanction  of  Chat  father's  judgment;  for  he  rather  intimates  that  they 
will  be  as  new  to  the  paternal  as  to  the  general  reader,  but  in  token  of 
the  author's  respect  for  the  old  gentleman's  character,  and  of  gratitude 
for  his  education,  of  which  they  are  the  first  fruits. 

But  we  doubt  that,  in  saynrg  a  little  month,  we  do  scant  justice  to 
M.  Vtetor  Henneqnin's  rapidity  of  glance  and  judgment.  He  names 
the  6th  of  October,  1884,  as  the  date  of  his  entering  a  Seine  steam« 
boat  at  Rouen ;  and,  as  he  give*  no  further  date,  neither  ^at  of  hi^ 
second  embarkation  at  Havrcj  nor  of  his  landing  at  Portsmouth,  it 
should  seem  thathe  considers  this  as  the  commencement  of  his  foyi^t 
Phiiogopkique  m  England.  But  as  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  even 
enter  opon  Ms  survey  of  Enghind  either  on  the  Seine,  or  during  the 
buwiiMss  of  «if^  hiti  passport,  &c.  at  Havre,  whatever  he  might  do  on 
board  the  English  steamer,  a  day  or  two  must  surely  be  subtracted, 
from  tbe  befinniog  of  the  mbnth :  whilst,  with  respect  to  its  end,  we 
confess  ourselves  sorely  perplexed,  by  our  author's  twofold  informa- 
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tioDi  u  e,  that  be  departed  upon  the  sixth  of  November,  the  anniversary 
of  the.  Gunpowder  Plot.  Now,  though  we  must  frankly  acknowledge 
that  we  have  ootUved  all  pretenatona  to  be  classed  with  La  Jeime 
France^  we  caiinot  think  that  we  have  quite  outlived  our  naeinory,  and 
we  have  no  recollection  of  the  Guy  Fawkes  celebration  having  been 
put  bff  in  the  year  1834;  nor  can  we  believe  that  Young  England  would 
consent  to  any  reform  of  such  a  postponing  character,  e?en  for  the  sake 
of  the  burning  of  the  parliament  house  Uiat  escaped  being  blown  up 
upon  the  former  occasion.  Hence  we  are  actually  driven  to  suspect 
that  M.  Victor,  vigorous  young  philosopher  though  he  be,  must  have 
made  some  little  confusion  about  nis  dates,  and  have  actually  completed 
bis  philosophic  study  of  England  upon  the  ever-memorable  /ith  of  No- 
vember, if  so,  we  evidently  have  to  subtract  another  day  from  the 
month  of  philosophic  travel. 

But  did  we  say,  that  we  had  learned  nothing  with  respect  to  Eng- 
land from  the  volume  before  us  ?  We  blush  for  our  precipitancy,  and 
almost  fear  our  readers  may  suspect  us  of  endeavouring  to  conceal  the 
maturity  that  might,  in  France  at  least,  disable  our  judgment,  under  a 
semblance  of  boyish  giddiness^  We  hasten  to  recant  the  rash  assertion. 
We  have  learned  very  many  things,  which,  till  the  moment  of  opening 
this  philosophic  journey,  were  utterly  unknown  to,  undreamt  of  by, 
us ;  and  the  only  excuse  we  can  offer  for  our  momentary  forgetfulnesa 
is,  that  to  6ur  foggy  insular  estimation  they  have  not  appearfS  quite  aa 
important  as  tliey  are  novel.  We  have  learned  that  all  English  ladiea^ 
eat  plum-pudding  for  luncheon  at  pastry-cook  shops,  occasionally  re* 
lieving  this  somewhat  heavy  succedaneum  for  the  want  of  a  substantial 
breakfast  with  well^spiced  ices  !  and  also,  that  despite  their  strange  lun- 
cheon, these  same  English  ladies,  who,  out  of  their  excessive  delicacy, 
habitually  make  their  beds  with  their  own  hands,  are  actual  angns 
so  long  as  they  keep  to  white  gowns,  but  become  utterly  vulgar  and 
contemptible  when,  in  unsuccessful  imitation  of  the  elegant  Farisieiuiej 
they  put  on  a  coloured  silk  or  a  chintz  muslin.*  Moreover,  we  hava 
learned'  that  our  stage-coaches  patiently,  wait  the  leisure  of  every 
individual  outside  passenger,  and  rarely  if  ever  travel  after  dark ;  M. 
Victor  Heunequin  met  with  one  solitary  exception,  the  night  coach 
that  conveyed  him  to  Dover ;  and  he  explains  this  nocturnal  quies- 
cence by  the  deficiency  of  inside  accommodation  and  the  impossibility 
of  peeping  comfortably  outside;  observing  that,  fVom  this  custom  of 
reding  for  the  night,  the  boasted  Enslish  light  and  fast  coaches  do  not 
accomplish  a  long  journey  sooner,  if  as  soon,  as  the  roomy  French 
DiUge/tce.  We  bave  also  learned  that  Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
imprisoned  in  either  a  cellar  or  a  cow-house,  we  cannot  dearly  make 
out  which,  of  Edinburgh  castle,  just  before  the  birth  of  James  I.;  and 
that,  although  removed  to  a  more  decent  prison-chamber  fMrior  to  her 
becoming  a  mother,  she  could  secure  the  life  of  her  royal  infant  <mly 

*  I(  sliouid  not  be  forgotten,,  that  tbe  time  and  pbce  of  theae  pbHsiophic  obwrra* 
tlontwas  October  and  the  Strand,  our  trateller  binriag  lodged  hiiMelf  lu  the  city ; 
mrhere  he  marvels  at  not  finding  the  boaited  splendours  of  the  Paltenej  or  Clareodoa, 
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by  dropping  him  from  lier  wiodow  into  die  haodb  of  her  faicUuladhe- 
lentsz-^further,  that  the  Regent's  Park  is  the  most  fashioiMiUe  part  of 
London^  aod  that  it  was  very  had  taateya  had  taste  analogous  to  that  of  the 
unhicky  wearers  of  colourod  silks,  to  place  the  helmet  of  Achilles  upon 
the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Wcfiington  kk  Hyde  Park;  whence  we  gather, 
that  the  statue,  which  we  always  took  for  the  copy  of  a  weU*known 
antique,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  casi  from  the  British  hero's  own 
indiwdual  person  I  somewhat  larger  than  the  life  we  must  atill  be  per« 
mitted  to  believe. 

Have  we  said  enough  to  prove  our  contrition  for  onr  hasty  and  un- 
advised misrepresentation  of  this  most  quick-glancing  anid  quick- 
judging  traveller's  discoveries  in  Engkind  ?  We  iKvpe  so ;  for  we  begin 
to  be  weary  of  their  enumeration,  and  would  fain  refer  such  readers  as 
may  be  curious  in  these  matters,  to  the  volume  itself,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  important  portion  of  our  task;  to  wit,  our  author's 
philosophizing  upon  the  materials  thus  collected,  and  his  views  of  the 
English  character.  With  respect  to  this  last,  we  must  premise,  that 
our  philosopher  of  eighteen  is  no  prejudiced  Anti-Anglican ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  strenuously  reprobates  the  Anti-Anglican  prejudices  of 
the  Continent,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  of  our  countrymen  being 
there  misunderstood,  and  indeed,  never  seen  to  advantage,  save  at 
home,  with  a  three-decker  in  the  back*grottnd.  He  himself  having 
thus  seen  them,  our  philosophic  traveller  lauds  the  sociable  civility  that 
be  everywhere  met  with,  as  also  the  morality  and  good  feeling  of  the 
nation.  We  must  give  an  extract  upon  this  subject,  and  the  following 
may  prove  satisfactory,  especially,  considering  the  horror  naturally, 
nay  necessarily,  entertained  by  every  French  explorer  of  England, 
l^ow  philosophical  soever,  for  English  roast  beef,  plum-padding  and 
ale,  and  our  luckless  traveller  seems  never  to  have  met  witli  any  more 
delicate  refection.  Yet  we  must  think,  that  had  he,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  philosophic  inquiry,  ventured  to  taste  that  awfully  soundiiw  com- 
pound, ginger-beer,  he  would  have  expatiated  less  eneigetically  than 
he  does  upon  its  intoxicating  nature. 

•  **  One  of  my  travel  line  companions  liad  an  io  trod  notion  to  Dr.  C.  (at  Bir- 
mingbani);  bat  scarcely  had  the  doctor  perceived  that  we  were  French,  when, 
witbout  eveo  opening  the  letter,  be  received  us  cordially,  t  might  say,  with 
self-devotion;  for,  immediately  abandoning  his  occupations  [dying  patients  in- 
cluded, we  presume],  he  led  us  about  the  town  through  a  drenching  rain.  A 
Frenchmuu  cauoot  express  too  much  gratitude  towards  English  society ;  from 
Dover  to  Glasgow  (spelt  Glascow)  he  is  sure  of  meeting  none  but  smiling 
countenances.'* 

•  •  •  *  • 

'<  Dr.  C.  was  ready  and  easy  in  conversation,  and,  in  so  far  as  I  may  judge 
from  our  ephemeral  relations,  very  superior  to  tlKoe  national  prejudices  of 
which  we  should  all  be  ashamed.  He  carried  his  magnanimity  to  such  a 
height  as  to  own,  (it  is  not  every  Englishman  who  would  have  done  so,)  that 
in  England  coffee  is  undrinkable,  and  that  he  was  delighted  to  see  Frenchmen, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  them  instructions  as  to  its  preparation.  These 
I  was  incompetent  to  give  him;  but  I  was  deeply  couched  by  bis  frankness; — 
literally,  his  prodded 

But  this  passage,  however  affecting  and  flattering,  proves  only  the 
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tinprejiKliced  liberality  of  Dr.  C.  and  oar  trayeller;  and  we  begin  to 
feel  remorse,  old  and  hardened  critics  as  we  are,  for  our  unhandsome 
treatment  of  this  author — a  professed  philosopher  of  the  consummate 
age  of  eighteen,  and  we  have  as  yet  neither  commented  upon  nor  exhi- 
bited his  philosophy !  We  will  forthwith  endeavour  to  amend  an  already 
repented  fault.  The  better  to  do  so,  let  us  consider  what  are  the  chief 
topics  of  modern  French  philosophizing.  Civilization^  liberty,  and  the 
arts,  more  especially  the  theatre.  Seek  we  then  a  tirade  upon  one  or 
the  other  of  these ;  and  lo!  we  find  all  combined ;  beginning  with  the 
drama  and  liberty. 

^  We  visited  Driury  Lane  theatre.  We  were  not,  upon  the  very  thresholdi 
compeiJed  to  wind  between  two  wooden  barriers;  we  did  not,  as  in  France, 
find,  at  tbe  exit  from  this  timber  lab^rrinth,  an  official,  dividing  the  coodnuoiis 
human  stream  into  platoons,  and  with  an  iron  arm  repelling  all  other  breasts 
until  each  severed  swarm  has  winged  its  flight.  Here,  three  vast  doors,  in- 
scribed pit,  gallery,  boxes,  opened  at  once  to  receive  us.  The  Englishman 
will  not  submit  to  be  Cramped :  his  liberty  is  not,  like  oors,  the  froit  of 
theories  transmitted  from  the  educated  classes  to  the  popelace;  it  results 
freni  every  individual's  instinctive  cMni  to  be  at  bis  ease;  a  difference  ob- 
servable from  tbe  very  beginning  of  the  civiibation  of  the  two  countries.  It 
was  bv  tbe  physical  scienoes,  by  the  application  of  mind  lo  nature^  that 
£oglifth  iatellect  first  developed  itsdf.  Tbe  induction  that  shaped  the  vessers 
keel  and  lifted  massive  stones,*  has  since  been  exercised  in  a  more  general 
direction,  but  has  retained  that  research  of  material  perfectibility,  thatcom- 
fortaklef  which  no  other  language  can  express.^  In  France,  on  the  contrary, 
civilization  is  the  daughter  of  scholasticism;  with  us,  from  the  subtle  disqui- 
sitions of  the  Sorbonne,  sprang  our  modern  philosophy,  and  through  philoso- 
phy, modern  science,  industry  and  legislation.  Theology  is  a  flower  that  has 
produced  its  fruit;  henceforward  barren,  it  has  withered  on  tbe  stalk,  and 
those  old  men  who  now  gravely  train  their  purple  robes  in  the  solemnities  of 
our  universities,  appear  to  me  miracles  of  simplicity. 

^  That  British  instinct  of  individual  liberty,  that  oropensity  which  does  not, 
as  in  France,  rally  men  around  a  banuer,  but  impels  them  to  seek  singly,  by 
their  individual  energies,  the  promotion  of  their  respective  interests,  would  lie 
a  principle  of  dissolution  if  it  were  not  counterbalanced  in  the  Englishman  by 
peculiarly  ardent  family  affections,  and  a  tenacious  love  of  his  country;  but 
scarcely  are  these  ties  loosened,  scarcely  has  he  set  foot  on  the  Continentf 
where  he  is  no  longer  obliged  to  create  for  himself  a  factitious  politeness,  in 
order  to  represent  England  worthily  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,^  before  he 
resigns  himself  without  restraint  to  his  own  nature;  he  does  not  conceal 
his  disdain  for  the  customs  of  the  countries  that  he  traversef>,  and  upon 
no  ncca&ion  does  his  hat  quit  his  head.  If  this  character  grow  feebler  in 
Europe,  it  appears  in  full  force  in  the  United  States.  Upon  that  uncultivated 
soil,  where  be  has  had  to  create  for  himself  a. new  family,  a  new  country,  the 

*  We  beg  to  asmre  the  reader  that  we  me  our  best  dlliRnce  to  translate  faitlifolly ; 
though  widioot  holding  ourselves  respoiwible  for  the  fatemgibiKty  of  oor  version,  any 
Qiofe  tlMn  for  that  of  ihc  ortghuil. 

t  We  hold  this  to  be  not  perlectiy  correct^  though  a  very  general  idea— the  Ocraisn 
heimlich  seems  to  us  nearly  a«kin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  comfortable. 

X  One  might  have  supposed  that  it  was  precisely  upon  tbe  cootinent  that  it  was  OKMt 
necessary  to  represent  England  worthily  to  foreigners* 
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Briton  has  aet  no  bounds  .tq  bU.  c^otUuca}  independence.    Americft  »  ib^ 
caricature  of  England/' 

•  •  •  •  • 

^'IsbaU  not  dilate  upon  the  comic  opera  of  the  Duenna,  it  is  painful  to 
criticise  captiously  an  honourable  nation.  But  if  the  defectire  organization 
of  the  English  nation^  as  regards  the  arts,  were  not  a  feet  attested  bj  all  the 
artists  of  Europe,  I  would  ask  no  prOof  bejond  this  single  sccfnic  representft- 
tion.  One  of  the  characters  wote  a  white  satin  frock  coat,  rose-coloured 
flhulied  pantaloons  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  black  Telvet  toque  with 
a  white  plume  upon  bis  head^  whilst  from  big  shovWers  two  long' grees' rib- 
bons hung  down  behind.  I  am  awar«  that  the  part  was  meaiic  to.be  lidi- 
culous;  but  is  such  a  confounding  o(  alL  colours  and  all  epochs  legitimate 
ridicule  ?  To  analyse  the  music  would  be  difficult.  It  consisted  of  cadences 
without  meaning  or  end.  When  the  actor  stops,  one  knows  that  the  melody 
is  closed;  and  the  pabHc  applaud  most  loudly  him  mha  has  aaog  the  tongest.' 

Most  singularly  fortunate  have  we  been  In  this  dip*  wbichj  thas 
toucliing  upon  the  arts  in  genera],  at  least  as  they  exist  io  England, 
reiBinds  us  that  with  respect  to  their,  present  state,  or,  shall  we  say* 
their  natural  progress,  our  autbor  entertains  j^ilosophtc  ppiaions  not 
confined  to  the  meridians  of  France  and  England,  but  tbiit  may  be 
termed  European,  or  cosmopolite.  To  the  reader  they  are^  however^ 
introduced,  most  prc^perly  in  philosophic  Enslish  iraveh,  aprop»  "of 
the  hedge-rows  that  cut  up  England  mto  small  fields,  and  are  as  te* 
pugnant  to  our  philosopher's  taste,  as  are  the  lar^e  parks  inclosed. by 
iron  railings!  that  he  constantly  passes^  to  bis  political  theories  respect- 
ing the  due  divisipn  of  property, 

"  How  completely  is  matted  the  humble  slave  of  thought  1  Because  the 
Englishman  clings  to  his  gold,  to  his  land,  behold  the  country  change  its 
aspect,  dividing  itself  into  petty  portions,  brialing  vUk  brambles  andthornt.^ 
[Assuredlt  an  original  view  of  the  effects  of  high  cultivation  and  indosures.] 
**  The  soul  alone  acts  and  moves;  all  else  is  fasluoned  by  its  gait,  as  are  tbe 
folds  of  a  robe  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs.  Even  Art,  that  son  of  tbe  Eter- 
nal, because  he  needs  a  little  matter  for  his  manifestation,  because  he  Is  on 
one  side  akin  to  dost,  because  he  is  not  merely  Adam  animated  by  tbe  brestb 
of  God,  but  likewise  Adam  formed  of  clay,*  An  itself  must  receive  laws 
from^  reasoning  unconnected  with  the  senses.  Reflexton  dd6es  beauty  ef 
form;  instnntly,  Apollo  and  Venus  spring  from  the  rock  under  the  chisel  of 
the  sculptor.  Subsequently,  Reflexion  becomes  Christian ;  so  does  Art;  and 
upon  tbe  canvass,  where  ustelleet  reigns  without  obsmde,  and  nearly  withoat 
auxiliaries,  he  produces  the  Virgin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  her  modest  eyes 
and  her  circlet  of  gold  about  her  hair  (the  halo  probably).  Reflexkna  Mops 
not  here,  but  soars  high  above  the  saints,  those  mysterious  intercessors,  upoa 
whom  the  soul  lonp  rested,  as  if  fearful  of  gaxmg  upoa  tiie  unity  of  tfaeSopFeoie 
Cause.  Even  patming  is  now  felt  to  be  too  coarsely  substantial,  and  whilst 
it  gradimlly  becomes  portrait,  miniatuns  lithography,  a  nation  throi^  to  the 
operas  of  Meyerbeer,  to  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  and  Art,  io  his  eo- 
tirety,  has  taken  refuge  in  masrc.  Thas  the  artist  frees  himself  first  from  the 
block  of  marble»  then  from  the  easel,  retaining  only  the  Ure,  and  flinging  away 
all  that  could  burden  his  steps  in  his  eternal  pursuit  of  thought.'* 

*  We  confess  tltls  double  Adam  is  too  many  Tor  uur  comprchenuon,  to  say  uothipg 
of  tbe  general  diflScoIty  of  tlie  rUtiocifiation. 
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Our  former  extract  has  shoWthat  this  English  artist  is  as  vet  far 
indeed  from  the  happy  unincumbered  condition  of  the  lyre ;  but  we 
are  not  altogether  without  a  faint  hope  that  he  may  be  approaching  the 
statuary  and  painting  epoch — and  we  shall  indulge  our  readers  with 
the  ei(tracu  that  encourage  this  hope.  Upon  his  arrival  in  London 
our  philosophic  traveller  visited  the  Colosseum^,  and  says : .  '^  Here  we 
were  first  introduced  into  a  museum  of  painting  and  sculpture  (the 
Saloon  of  Arts),  as  remarkable  as  any  collection  of.  this  description 
can  be  in  England/'  Accordingly)  we  thought  that  his  inrestigation 
of  the  arts  in  England  was  over.  But  no,  at  Manehester  be  was  seised 
with  a  curiosity  respecting  provincial  artists,  whith,  with  its  results,  he 
thus  describes : — 

**  1  was  curious  to  admire  in.  their  composbiims,  these  Ruhenses  of  the 
forest,  [Manchester  is  about  the  last  place  where  we  should  have  looked  for 
foresters  of  any  sort,]  these  Rafiaeles  of  the  hammer  and  pincers,  to  see  what 
flowers  art  can  produce  upon  this  soH  of  cogged  wheels  ond  chimneys.  'Hav« 
ifng  purchased  the  right  of  entrance  to  the  Museam,  we  traversed  several 
rooms  Ihied  with  pictores.  I  sincerely  pity  two  or  three  ordinary  painters, 
oompelted  by^the  spirit  of  nationality  to  bury  their  works  amonpt  these  form- 
lass  prdoctions.  *  •  *  The  fuults  were  tbose  of  «hildr«n  scrawling  with 
obaicoal  on  the  wall ;  anas  beat  Ibe  wron^  way^  aod  heads  in  profile  with 
full-CEice  eyes.'' 

We  really  most  wonder,  impressed  as  we  now  are  with  the  bad  taste 
of  aft  English  men  and  women,  that  even  manufilcturers  should  admit 
profiles  with  two  eyes  into  their  museums  or  exhibitions,  unless,  in- 
deed>  it  be  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  blunder ;  we,  for  our  own  poor 
parti  cannot  oonceiye  wl^ere  the  second  eye  can  be  stuck  in  or  on,  and 
feel  half  tempted  forthwith  to  mount  the. roof  of  a  Manchester  coacb, 
in  order  to  s^e  this  difficult  problem.  Meanwhile^  it  ia  some  comfort 
to  read  M.  Victor  Hennequin's  remarks  upon  the  National  Oallery, 
which  he  visited  after  returning  to  London  in  his  way  home. 

^  Acoastomed  to  English  moseumsy  we  were  fieeliag  in  our  pockets  for 
shillings,  when  the  guardiao,  assaming  a  oM^estic  atdti^e,  said  <  There's  no- 
thing, to  pay  here.'  •  •  •  The  porops  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Louvre 
are  ao  more  to  be  sought  in  this  than  m  tiie  other  collections  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  hxul  is  small,— -it  is  a  soit  of  rooms  which  the  BeamaU  could 
hardly  enter,  where  the  Bomuhis  of  theSabines  would  be  cramped  io  poisina  his 
spear.  But  it  must  be  owned»  that  between  the  pictures  of  London  and  those 
of  Blaoebe^r,  is  found  the  fall  distance  separating  the  capital  from  the 
eoootry  lownr  Amongst  several  pictures  really  worthy  of  the  Quai  de  h 
I'erraUk,  we  reoogniaed  the  pcaetised  hand  and  vigoroos  thought  of  Hogarth. 
Hera  we  have  not  an  insulated  lesson,  but  a  ooraplete  coarse  of  morals;  the 
Marriage  Ji  la  Mode  is  a  severe  drama*  in  which  you  follow  out,  throughjall 
its  developments^  the  historv  of  a  young  uaeducated  noblemso^  married,  for 
the  sake  of  her  fortune,  to  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merehant.  It  is  impossiUe 
to  depict  more  forcibly  the  hideousness  of  thb  unbn  of  a  parchment  to  a 
money-bag.'^ 

From  these  observations  we  satber,  that  our  philosopher  considered 
the  Correggios,  Rembrandts,  Suvator  Rosas,  &c.>  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery to  be  as  much  the  work  of  English  artists  as  Hogarth's  Marriage 
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^  la  Mod*,  and  it  is  not  a  little  flattering  to  pereeive  tbat^  anon  the 
whole,  he  thought  this  last  piece  ^e  best,  at  least  the  most  tolerable; 
and  we  conclude  that,  had  he  Tisited  the  British  Museum,  of  which  he 
seems  never  to  have  heard  the  name,  our  compatriot  artists  would 
likewise  have  had  the  credit  of  the  Elgin  and  Townley  marbles.  But 
we  had  forsotten  that  France,  far  outstripping  us,  has  of  course  reached 
the  mosicalage  of  art,  and  it  is  with  the  condescension  with  which  raeii 
smile  at  the  attempts  of  children,  that  the  philosopher  of  eighteen  no- 
tices at  all  the  obsolete  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

But,  to  end  with  a  word  in  sober  earnest.  We,  who  unlike  aome  of 
our  brother  periodicals,  are  little  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the  un- 
courteous  though  not  uncritical  practice  of  laughing  at  the  books  sub- 
jected to  our  censure,  are  almost  ashamed  of  havina  spent  so  much 
time  and  ink  upon  M.  Victor  Hennequin,  whose  Philosophic  Travels 
we  have  sometimes  suspected  to  be  of  kindred  manufacture  with  the 
pseudo*memoirs  with  which  the  French  press  has  latterly  teemed.  AH 
we  can  say  in  our  defence  is,  that  we,  not  being  angels,  have  spleens; 
and  were  inclined  for  once  in  a  way  to  laugh  currtnte  calamo.  We  have 
now  done  with  M.  Victor  Hennequin,  and  have  only  to  hope  that  M. 
Hennequin  die  elder  is  well  satisfied  with  the  fruits  of  the  education 
hestowed  by  his  care  upon  his  son. 


Art.  XV— .La  Campania  Soiterranea,  with  a  short  Account  of  the  Edi- 
fices excavated  within  the  Rocks  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  m  other  Coun- 
tries. By  Guiseppe  Sanchez,  Librarian  of  the  Borbonicay  &'c. 
Naples,  1833.  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  work  before  us,  which  fills 
well  as  in  the  particular  history  ( 
claim  the  inerit  of  novelty,  presenting  i 
known,  or  else  clothed  in  so  new  a  dress  as  to  possess  all  the  charm  of 
originality.  Caves  and  grottoes  are  herein  proved  to  have  formed  the 
primeval  habitations  of  our  race,  and  rocks  and  mountains  to  have 
been  fashioned  into  temples  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Mo$t  High 
Paradoxical  as  these  assertions  may  at  first  sight  appear,  they  are  ao 
strongly  supported  by  the  authors  arffuments  and  authorities,  as  to 
acquire  the  force  of  historic  truth.  Thus  the  syreus,  fauns,  tritons, 
and  all  the  host  of  mythological  semi^deities,  are  resolved  by  him  into 
so  many  celestial  constellations.  Nor  is  the  interest  arising  from 
novelty  the  only  advantage  presented  by  this  work,  since  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  many  difficult  passages  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter,  Strabo,  Seneca,  and  others,  cannot  but  materially  assist 
the  labours  of  the  classical  student.  The  complete  analysis  pf  so  ex- 
cellent a  production,  and  a  full  detail  of  its  most  prominent  beauties, 
would  prove  no  less  amusing  to  our  readers  than  interesting  to  our- 
selves, and  We  caonot,  therefore,  but  regret  tliat  our  limits  .preclude 
US  from  giving  more  than  a  rapid,  although,  correct  sketch  of  the 
matters. treated  oft 
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Commencing  with  an  account  of  the  ecliikes  excavated  in  the  rocks 
in  various  parU  of  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  even  America,  the  author 
proceeds  to  a  particuhr  examination  of  the  vast  grottoes,  many  mile« 
m  extent,  of  Abyssinia,  as  well  as  those  wrought  in  the  solid  granite 
rocks  of  Egypt,  and  which  Pancoucke  has  noticed  in  his  *<  Traveis'! 
lately  published  gt  Paris.  In  describing  the  celebrated  grotto  of  Mem- 
phis, M.  Sanchez  indulges  in  many  curious  reflections  upon  the  int 
structions  delivered  wiuiin  these  cavities  of  the  earth  to  the  youth 
destined  for  the  priesUiood,  and  expatiates  upon  this  and  other  cir-< 
cnmstances  which  render  subterraneous  Egypt  far  more  wonderful 
than  Egypt  above  ground.  He  then  proceeds  to.  treat  of  the  mono- 
tholitic  edifices  of  tlie  Indies  and  of  continental  and  insular  Greece,  as 
well  as  of  the  numerous  grottoes,  caverns  and  other  artificial  excava* 
tions  found  in  the  North  of  Europe,  in  France,  England,.  Spain,  Pprtu* 
^  and  Italy.  One  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  is  that  of  a 
Theban  cavem>  in  which  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  tlie  incestnous 
Jocssta,  was  imprisoned  in  the  flower  of  her  youth, 

Hia  next  observations  are  more  inomediately  connected  with  Italy, 
referring  to  the  magnificent,  ruins  which  have  been  discovered  of  sub-* 
terraneous  cities,  provided,  like  our  mines,  with  air-shafVs  for  the  due 
supply  and  circulation  of  air  and  light..  These  ruins  are  to  be  found 
extending  for  miles,  as  in  Pantalica,  and  along  the  site  of  the  valley 
and  castle  of  Jepica;  these  edifices,  furnished  with  windows,  are  ten 
or  twelve  stories  high,  and  are  excavated  out  of  the  hard  rocks,  thus 
confirming  Elian's  assertion  that  the  Sicilian  youth  were  brought  up 
within  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Book  IV.  treats  of  the  caverns  discovered  in  Eastern,  and  V.  of 
those  found  in  Western  Campania^  together  with  other  details,  whicb^ 
although  appertaining  to  the  general  subject,  are  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  land  of  Italy.  The  author's  observations  show  the  xmt 
mense  extent  and  numerous  branches  o£  the  catacombs  of  San  Gen- 
naro,  which  reached  from  Pozzuoli  and  Cuma  on  one  side  to  Castel* 
laroare,  Sorrento,  Nola,  Capua,  &c.,  on  the  other ;  and,  supported  by 
the  authority  of  ancient  writers,  prove  that  these  caverns  were  used  as 
-dwellings,  public  roads,  temples  and  holy  places  especially  set  apart  for 
mystical  rights  and  oracular  responses^  and  also  that  they  were  pra- 
▼ided  with  long  apertures  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  and  with 
numerous  vomitories  leading  upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Nothing  can  b^  more  satisfactory  or  convincing  tlian  our  author's 
proofb  that  the  Cimmerians  were  not  aborigines,  but. that  they  came 
from  the  North ;  that  Homer,  when  singing  the  descent  of  UJyses  into 
.Hell,  described  with  all  the  spirit  of  a  religiouspoet  thq  rites  practised 
in  those  primitive  habitations  of  man,  and  that  Virgil  did  the  same  when 
he  depicted  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  and  the  damned. 

His  next  subjects  are  the  nature  of  the  religious  worship  practised  in 
the  caves  of  the  Avernus  and  its  environs,  the  Curoean  Sybil  and  the 
various  oracles  down  to  the  latest  period.  He  proves  the  Sybils  and 
-Syrena  to  have  been  only  emblems  of  the  celestial  signs  of  the  Virgin, 
<Ae  Pleiades,  &c.,  and  that  as  such  both  of  these  were  personified  and 
bad  their  temples,  altars  and  mysteries  in  those  underground  abodes.; 
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In  the  XVIth  book,  ailer  describing  subterranean  Niyte^  h#-  iliowi 
tbe  Neapolitan  caverns  to  have  been  the  principal  jtbeatre  of  ^  the 
Satyricon  of  Petronius,  in  which  fuU  scope  was  ^iven^jlie  depnived 
manners  of  that  age.  The  XVIIth  booK  contaips  a  ^iscvvsHMI  lipon 
the  learning  which  was  taught  in  those  ancient  cavemSf  ^nd  fivoves 
that  from  these  catacombs  proceeded  many  .of  the  philoao|ihical  aftd 
reliffious  sects.  .  > 

Our  author  then  narrates  the  manner  in  which  these  caverqs  .4#rfed 
as  an  asylum  and  a  security  to  the  Christians  during  the  day«.«f  f^* 
secution,  for  Naples  being  a  free  town,  these  u^ppy  ,yi<^McM  of 
pagan  intolerance  flocked  from  all  parts  jLo  find  safety  in  t]ie,i^ltter- 
raneous  cavities  of  its  neighbourhood.  Under  the  ninth  or,  Oipdefjsoi 
persecution,  several  hundred  of  the  followers  of  .Christ  ivho^had  .fled 
for  protection  to  the  house  of  Cifomatius,  the  prefect  of  ^ne^U^ 
refuge,  bv  the  advice  of  Pof  e  Caius,  iu  these  caves  and  grott^ie^  by 
means  of  a  communication  which  these  latter  had  wilhaii^igjibpiir- 
ing  villa  belonging  to  that  prefect,  but  being  all  discovered,  they  pur- 
chased the  glory  of  martyrdom  with  th^ir  bb>od.  It  was  in  the  branch 
of  the  catacombs  which  adjoins  the  suppressed  church  and  convent 
of  Santa  Maria  la  Vita,  that  the  Neapolitan  bJshopPaul  resid6l»  ud 
that  he  baptized  and  exercised  all  the  episcopal  functioaa  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  Iconolasts.  These  cavemfl  have*  moxeofftx^  aeinred 
the  Christians  as  places  for  holding  councils  and  synods*  for  on^toiries 
and  retreats,  for  ascetics ;  and  it  was  in  the  grottoes  near  ^aica  Jf 
Montedragone  that  during  the  reigns  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximilian  was 
held  an  oecumenical  council  known  by  the  name  of  Ccncilium  Singes* 
sanvmj  and  that  the  festivals  of  the  Sinamt  Jgapts  and  Gilictrni  were 
celebrated. 

If,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  XVth  book,  the  pagans  used  these  ci^ves 
as  sepulchres,  the  Christians  imitated  them  by  converting  them  ^to 
burial-places;  thus  in  the  catacombs  of  San  Gennaro  without  the .w^jJs^ 
as  well  as  in  those  which  are  under  the  archbishop's  patWw,  frjeKe 
buried  all  the  Neapolitan  bishops  and  consular  dukes  up  to  jtbe  .ninth 
century.  Tlie  two  Stephani  enriched  Uiese  subterranean  cathfitdr^ 
with  many  costlv  ornaments  and  precious  relics,  and  after  tbe.  destruc- 
tion of  Cuma,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  transported  hither  -with 
great  pomp  and  in  solemn  procession,  and  exhibited  for  the  edification 
of  the  faithful.  In  these  catacombs  also  San  Severo  delivei:^d  ;l^is 
sermons;  adjurations  were  made  and  oaths  taken  upon,  tho^ body. qf 
San  Gennaro,  and  there  likewise  are  found  churches,  monasteriea  and 
hospitals. 

Book  XIV.  is  distmguished  by  the  author's  profound. eru^^^n* 
when  treating  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  paintii^s  aoct  JQffii^lpr 
tions  found  in  the  Neapolitan  cataicombs :  the  sMcceedipg  Jb<)bk  is  idso 
rendered  deeply  interesting  by  his  endeavours  to  ascertain  tlie  exact 
time  when  they  were  used  as  chapels  and  places  of  prayer,  a^d.frp|a^  tll^^se 
investigations  we  learn  that  it  is  now  nearly  a  century  ai^  a  .half  since 
mass  was  first  performed  in  the  catacombs  of  La  Saniti,  where  tbere 
was  a  magnificent  underground  church  richly  ornaipented  with  fresco 
paintings. 
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'  The  X'X  Vlth  and  Idst  book  proves  tl\c  use  made  of  these  cavern&  asi 
dweUihg-pbees. 

The  typographieal  part  of  the  book  reflects  much  credit  upon  the 
author  for  Sie  care  whidi  he  has  bestowed  upon  it;  nor  will  the 
learned  reader  be  displeased  to  find  copious  indexes,  both  of  the  siib- 
jecta  treated  of  and  likewise  of  the  authors  quoted  as  authorities.  The 
Guida  ddk  Catacombe  di  S.  Gennaro  fuori  le  mvra,  whicli  is  subjoined 
'  as  ail  appendix^  will  prove  very  serviceable  to  the  dilettante  and  the 
traveller. 

Any  commendations  of  the  author  and  his  work  would  be  totally 
superfluous;  the  repntation  so  deservedly  acquired  by  the  formei-ji  and 
the  great  impdrtlEince  and  deep  interest  of  the  latter,  will  prove  a  much 
more  powerful  inducement '  than  any  praises  of  ours,  hot  only  to  tUe 
learaed  and  sdentifle,  but  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  improving  them^ 
selves,  to  study  a  work,  as  replete  with  novel  and  useful  information 
as  with  interest  and  entertainment. 


AfT*  XVi« — Caial6gui  Codkkm  Manu$eriptorum  BiUiotheae  PahliMb 
Vindokonmm.  Pan  T ;  Codices  phihlogiei  LaHni.  Z>ig«i«V  Stephanus 
Endticbar.    4Uh    Vienna.    1896. 

BcsiDKS  the  extretne  Value,  and  we  moy  add,  too,  tlie  extreme  rarity,  of 
godd  catalogues  of  the  contents  of  the  many  rich  collections  of  ancient 
manuscripts  which  exist  not  only  abroad,  but  at  home  also,  they,  as  well 
as  all  matters  connected  with  foreign  libraries  and  literary  institutions^ 
have  now  an  especial  interest  from  the  inquiries  which  have  lately  beea 
carried  on  into  the  present  oonditioi)  and  prospects  of  one  of  our  most 
important  national  establislitnents — the  British  Museum.  On  this  ac- 
count, perhaps,  we  are  the  more  eager  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the 
fltst  part  of  the  excellent  catalogue  of  a  part  of  the  manuscrijpts  of  the 
grand  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  wbich  has  iust  reached  us*  We  shall 
at  once  be  saved  the  trouble  of  entering  at  large  into  its  praise,  by  the 
simple  statement  that  it  has  been  compiled  by  a  person  so  profoundly 
learned  in  Latin  manuscripts  as  Dr.  Stephen  Endlicher. 

We  are  far  Orom  agreeing  jn  the  spirit  in  which  the  inquiry  iqto  the 
affairs  of  the  British  Museum  was  set  a  going;  yet  we  nerer. feared — 
and.we  do  not  now  fear — that  the  final  results  can  be  other  than  bene- 
ficial. We  think  that  the  examination  has  clearly  shown  that  if  there 
was  aiiy  ttifng  like  neglect  or  *'  delinquency**  in  any  partyWitli  regard  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Hbtary,  it  can 
belaid  only  to  the  charge  of  the  government,  which,  rich  as  it  is  in  com- 
parison witb  other  governments,  has  suffered  itself  to  be  behiad  them  all 
tn  Its  encouragement  of  the  great  literary  and  scientific  institutioDS  of  the 
land.  We  trust  that  the  time  is  come  when  the  British  Museum  will 
be  made  a  much  more  national  aBaif.  When  we  compare  with  it  the 
libraries  of  other  countries,  we  find  it  infinitely  exceeding  them  ip'  the 
excellence  and  liberality  of  its  management  and  government,  and  in  the 
only  point  where  we  ourselves  perceive  any  default  in  what  has  been 
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done,  namely,  its  catalogues,  th^  libraries  of  no  oiber  fioiiaUy  can  hear  a 
comparison  with  it.  At  tbe  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  Ihat  Uic 
catalogues,  particularly  some  of  tbe  catalogues  of  tbe  manuscripts,  are 
very  defectiye ;  and  notbing  do  we  so  fervently  desire  as  to  tee  sooe* 
tbing  done  to  improve  tbem. 

Dr.  £ndlicber*s  Catalogue  is  printed  in  an  extremely  ooovenieni  sia^ 
for  si^cb  a  work — one  wbicb  it  is  doubtful  whetber  we  oagbi  to  call 
large  octavo,  or  small  folio,  but  wbicb  has  become  well  known  by  its 
general  use  for  Penny  Magazines  and  Penny  Cyclopaedias.  It  is  rendei«d 
valuable  by  tbe  accurate  manner  in  wbicb  the  contents  of  the  manusciipu 
have  been  described,  by  tbe  care  with  which  their  dates  have  been  fixed 
and  their  history  ascertained,  by  tbe  full  and  excellent  indexes,  and,  not 
the  least,  by  tbe  numerous  interesting  and  inedited  scraps  of  early  IHeni* 
ture  with  wbicb  it  is  interspersed.  It  is  accompanied  by  soma  beaoiU 
ful  plates  of  fac-similes. 


Art.  XVlh^£tud€9  tk  GiograpkU  Critique  wr  uMf  partie  d<  t4ft^V^ 

SeptentrionaU.  Par  M.  D'Avezac.  8vo.  Paris,  1836, 
Since  the  occupation  of  Algiers,  tbe  northern  districts  of  Africa,  interes- 
ting in  themselves,  have,  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  gained  con* 
siderably  in  importance.  If  this  occupation  become  permanent,  as  it 
now  seems  highly  probable  that  it  will,  and  if  thus  tbe  African  tribes  be 
by  degrees  brought  into  friendly  contact  with  Europeans  by  cooimercial 
relations,  we  may  hope  at  length  that  the  cloud  of  obscurity,  wbicb  has 
so  long  been  spread  over  the  geography  of  interior  Africa,  wdl  disappear. 
But  we  may  expect  also  a  more  immediate  advantage  to  geographical 
and  historical  science  in  the  accurate  survey  of  tbe  newly- acquired  terri- 
tory and  the  adjoining  states,  a  territory  which  is,  on  many  accounts,  so 
interesting  to  tbe  historian,  and  which,  from  the  jealousy  or  barbarity 
of  those  who  held  it  has  been  hitherto  very  imperfectly  exaaiined. 
Although  the  position  of  the  French  is  as  yet  rather  circumscribed,  and 
its  frontiers  have  been  in  an  almost  continual  state  of  hostility,  yet  there 
have  already  appeared  some  interesting  sketches  of  the  people,  of  the 
country  and  of  its  statistics. 

M.  D*Avezac,  who  is  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  Paris  and  a  member  of  our  own  Geographical  Society,  hai>  in 
the  little  book  before  us,  executed  judiciously,  and,  as  far  at  his  data 
would  permit  him,  very  satisfactorily,  the  task  of  furnishing  us  with  aome- 
thing  substantial  and  tangible  that  may  serve  as  a  foundation  for  future 
researches  ^  he  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  a  correct  standard  tbe  im- 
perfect and  inaccurate  itineraries  of  irarthern  Africa  which  have  been 
given  by  former  travellers.  He  has  taken  as  his  ground-work  tbe  curi« 
ous  itinerary  which  was  furnished  to  Hodgson,  the  American  Consul  at 
Algiers,  by  the  Hhdggy  £bn-el-Dyn  £l-Aghouathy,  of  which  a  transla- 
tion was  first  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  and  of 
which  M.  D'Avezac  has  given  a  French  iiersion,  wore  correct  in  the 
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European  orthograpby  of  the  names,  at  the  commencement  of  his  book. 
In  the  long  critical  commentary  which  fdllows,  M.  D'Avezac  has  con- 
fronted the  foregoine  itinerary  with  those  of  Shaw  and  all  the  other  Eu- 
ropean travellers  in  Barbary,  and  with  the  best  European  maps,  and  he 
has  compared  the  results  with  the  account  giyen  by  the  Arabian  geqgra- 
pbers,  and  with  the  ancient  official  itineraries  of  Antonine  and  the  Feu- 
tingerian  tables.  The  entire  result  of  his  investigation  of  these  authori- 
ties, and  of  some  valuable  inedited  materials  which  he  had  procured,  he 
bas  consigned  to  paper  in  the  formation  of  an  excellent  map  of  this  part 
of  Africa,  including  the  coasts  of  Marocco,  Fez,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  as 
far  east  as  Gerba,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  inland  described  by  the 
Hhdggy  and  in  the  routes  indicated  by  the  Arabian  geogritphers.  It 
would  obviously  require  more  space  than  we  can  at  present  afford,  to 
follow  M.  D'Avezac  through  his  investigations.  In  fact  his  is  a  book 
which  cannot  be  abridged  or  cut  into  ^tracts  ;  and,  as  we  cannot  pre- 
sent our  geographical  readers  with  a  part  of  it,  all  we  can  do  obviously  if 
to  recommend  to  them  the  whole,  which  we  do  warmly  and  honestly. 


bS 
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Tbb  Commkiioik  HiUorifue  of  M.  Gubot  ba§  jaU  publi$hed'thxee  pew  vo- 
lume nniQelvy  the  first  volume  of  the  "  M^iijioires  mUitaircs.' re)atifa  a  h 
Succetftion  d'Esfwgiie  ^ous  Louis  XIV.''  edited  hy  UeaL-Gfneral  j^elet;  the 
<<  Procet-Verbaux  deft  Stances  du  Conieil  du  lloi  Ciiarles  VTIll''  edited  by 
M.  Bernier ;  and  the  valuable  coUecUoujof  inedited  works  of  AbeUrd,'  by  M. 
Cotteioi  Four  volomel  inore  are  expected  ,  to  wards  Abe  ci^d  -of.  xbf;  PFeteot 
year>  among  wbioh  will  be  the  first  volume  of  the  Chronicle  of  the 'Wars  of 
the  Albixeasesi  in  Pcoveofal  versc^  edited  bjr  M.  Fauriel,  and  the  first  volume 
of  the  Chronicle  of  BeooSr,  edited  by  M.  Francisque  Michel.  We  bail  the 
return  of  M.  GuiaOt  to  office  as  a  good  omen,  and  under  bis  directiou  the  im- 
portant labours  of  the  Commission  wilV  we  doubt  not,  be  pursued  with  re 
doubled  vigour.  ..  ^ 

M.  Cousin  will^  we  eKpect^  immediately  put  to  press  his  collection  of 
inedited  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  which  will  also  form  a  volume  of  ihj^  publi- 
cation of  that  division  of  the  Commission  llistorique  which  is  occupiea  with 
moral  and  intellectual  history.  He  has.  lately  made  an  interesting  communi- 
cation to  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  on  ibe  MSS.  -of  Roger  Bacon  which  be 
has  found  at  Douai  and  St.  Oiner.  At  Amiens  he  has  found  an  nVitoowD 
work  of  this  philosopher's,  consisting  of  "  Questions  on  the  Physics  aiid  Me- 
taphysics of  Aristotle." 

We  have  lately  visited  the  Imprimerie  Reyale  at  Paris,  and  were  charmed 
with  tlie  good  management  which  is  coospicuovs  in  every  departmeoc.  Very 
inipurtoiit  and  extensive  improvements  lia%'e  been  made  in  e\^ry  |iart  uader 
the  direction  of  M.  Le  Brun,  its  present  superintendent.  Several  imoortant 
publications  are  in  progress,  particularly  a  series  of  Oriental  works,  witn  trans- 
lations, in  large  4to.,  which  wHl  form  the  most  superb  specimen  of  printing 
that  we  have  ever  seen. 


Several  volumes  of  the  publications  Of  the  Institute  arc  in  progress.  A  vo- 
lume of  Br^quigny*s  Charters  is  just  ready  for  publication.  A  new  volmne  of 
Dom  Bouquet,  nnd  the  first  volume  of  the  CollectioH  of  tlie  Uittorians  of  the 
Crusades,  the  latter  edited  by  M.  Go^anl  of  the  MSS,  depnrtmaot  of  the 
Royal  Library,  are  making  rapid  advances. 


We  some  time  ago  mentioned  a  proposal  to  puUisk  among  the  historical 
works  of  the  Commiuim  HiHorique  the  whole  body  of  (he  romances  of  the 
Carlovingian  cycle.  A  report  on  tlie  subject  had  been  drawn  ap,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  laid  before  ttie  committee*  wbicii,  tluring  the  late  ministry  haS| 
we  suspect,  been  very  irregular  in  its  sittings.  Separate  romaocest  however, 
of  this  cycle  continue  to  be  published.    The  **  Chanson  de  Rolaud,''  edited  by 
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M.  Michel,  is  ready:  tlie  romance  of  Pariseia  Duchesse  has  lately  been  pub- 
Jialied  by  Tecbener,  of  a  size  to  range  with  the  Garin  and  Berte  of  M.  Pauliu 
Paris,  wlio  also,  we  believe,  is  preparing  for  publication  a  new  romance  of  this 
series. 


M.  Paulin  Paris  has  also  in  the  press  a  catalogue  of  tlie  French  MSS.  of 
^  ^oyal  libeary.  M.  Rpbc? t>  the  int^llif^U .  librarian  of  the  library  of  Sc. 
Genevieve^  is  likewise  printing  a  catafogne  ofdie  MSS.  under  his  charge. 

A  Numismatical  Journal  bat  bijeN&Q^latelj  established  in  France  under  the 
title  of  **  Revue  de  la  Numismatioue  Franvoise."  It  is  published  at  BloiS;  and 
is  edited  by  Messrs.  £.  Cartier  ana  L.  de  la  Saussaye. 

M.  Ferdinand  Wo)f,  of  Vienna,  the  editor  of  the  curious  German  poem  on 
Friar  Kqsh,  which  we  have  reviewed  ini  oor  present  naraberi  is  printing  at 
Psiris  a  JF7of i?s^a  of  Modem  Spanish  Poetry,  which,  judging  from  die  first 
sheets,  of  Whidi  We  have  obtained  a  sight,  seems  to  promise  us  an  admirable 
work. 


'  M*. Kabul  Roch^te  has  just  pubNshed  in  a  very  handsome  quarto  voiume, 
as  a  supplement  to  his  coltectipn  of  Montimenfi  InSdiiSfO,  work  entitled  **Pein- 
tures  Antiques'  inedhes,  pr^c^d^es  de  Recherches  sor  l'£mploi  de  la  Pein- 
lure  dans  la  D^corsttion  des  ^ifices  sacr^  et  pnblics,  cbez  les  Grecset  ebez 
le^  Romain^.''    It  iB  illastrated  by  several  very  curious  plates. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  library  of  the  late  M.  Pluquet,  consisting  en« 
tirely  of  works  relating  to  or  printed  in  Normandy,  will  be  sold  by  auction  at 
Paris,  by  M.  Silvestre,  on  the  5th  of  December  next,  and  die  five  following 
days. 

Hie  $ociety  of  the  History  of  France  has  completed  the  printing  of  two  vo« 
kimes,  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  members  at  the  next  general  meetiogk 
One  of  these  is  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Histoire  de  Gregoire  de  Tours,"  text 
and  translation ;  and  the  other  the  ''  Correspondance  inedite  do  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin.**  The  "  Chroniqoe  de  Villeha'rHbuin^  is  also  partly  printed.  It  has 
been  determined  that  the  society  shall  publish  a^earljr  volume^  with  the  title 
of  **  Annuaire  Historique  do  France,"  commenang  with  1837.  It  wiU  coo- 
r^n,  among  other  matters,  a  variety  of  notices  relative  to  the  geography,  his- 
toiy,  literature,  bibliography^  and  fine  arts  of  France. 

M.  Bateac  published  his  first  novels  under  the  name  of  Horace  de  St  Au* 
boin.  These  are  now  printing  in  a  collective  form,  at  the  (EoTres  completes 
de  feu  M.  Horace  de  St.  Aubatn. 


The  printers  of  Paris  have  opened  a  subscription  for  t|ie  purpose  of  either 
erecttog  a  moooment  to  their  recently  deceasea  and  truly  eminent  colleague, 
Ftri^aDidot,  or-lH|¥ing  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  him. 

The  following  statement  is  given  of  the  present  sale  of  the  newspapers  of 
Paris : — 

OatettA  de  France,  980O  copies;  Journal  dies  Debats,  9400;  Coastitution- 
ilel,830O;  Cobrier  Pran^ais,  6300;  Temps,  6200;  Quotidienne,  4600;  Na- 
tional, 4200;  Bofi  Sens,  3900;  BstafeUe,  3100;  Journal  de  Paris,  3200; 
Echo,  8100;  Moniteof,  1900;  Impartial,  1600;  Meeiaeier,  1400;  Journal  dtl 
Commerce,  1400;  France,  1100. 
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The  Tribunitl  of  Coitimerce  at  Pftrl«  has  decided  iHatDrij^nnl  miclei  in  die 
newspapers  cannot  he  copied  into  other  papers  till  the  expiration  of  Bw  day% 
in  which  time  they  may  be  dispersed  oter  the  ith^te  kinfsdom ;  and  it  has  sen- 
tenced some  of  them  to  pay  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  violating  this  regakdon. 


GERMANY. 


Engelmann  of  Heidelberg  has  commenced  the  publication,  in  parts,  of  an 
**  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie,  oder  Lebensueschreibungen  der  beriibm- 
testen  und  verdientesten  Deutschen  aller  Zeiten,'*  by  Dr,  Heinrich  Doring. 

The  enrly  period  at  which  the  annuals  are  published  in  England  has  often 
been  subject  of  complaint.  It  appears,  however,  that  on  this  point  the  Ger- 
man publishers  are  still  more  hasty.  Thus  we  observe  a  new  "Taschenbuch 
fiir  das  Juhr  1837,"  by  the  title  of  "  Immergrtin,"  announced  for  publication 
by  Haas  of  Vienna  in  the  month  of  August. 

Goschen  of  Leipzie  has  announced  the  speedy  publication  of  **  Unter* 
sochungen  tiber  BevoTkerung,  Arbeitslohn,  und  Pauperism  in  Ihrem  g^en- 
seitigen  Zusammenhange,'*  by  Dr.  Fr.  Schmidt,  in  one  8vo.  volume. 

The  house  of  Cotta  of  Stuttgard  has  produced  the  first  part  of  an  edition  of 
Gbthe's  Works,  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  exactly  similar  in  form  to  the 
Works  of  Schiller  in  one  volume.  They  will  he  illustrated  by  engravings  on 
steel,  by  eminent  artists,  and  a  fac-siraite  of  Gothe's  bandwritmg. 

Much  attention  Is  at  present  given  in  Germany  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ian* 
guage  and  its  monuments.  Leo  of  Halle  has  published  his  Angelsachsische 
Sprachproben,  which  is  only  a  reprint  with  unnecessary  alterations  of  n  good 
part  of  the  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Thorpe. 

At  Vienna,  Dr.  Endlicher  is  publishing  an  historical  review  of  the  monu* 
ments  of  the  Old  High-Dutch  language. 

Weber,  of  Leipzig,  has  produced  the  first  volume  of  a  work,  whicfaf 
as  the  title,  *'  Bibliopolisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  1836,'^  intimateSj  is  intended  to 
appear  annually,  and  promises  to  be  of  considerable  utility  to  booksellers,  for 
whose  use  it  is  specially  designed.  The  principal  portion  of  the  volume  oon- 
sists  of  a  general  geograpliical  and  statistical  view  of  all  the  towns  of  Germany 
and  other  countries,  which,  being  intimately  united  by  the  central  pointi 
Leipzig,  constitute  tlie  corporation  of  the  German  book-trade.  These  are 
given  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  article  devoted  to  each  enumerates  the  in- 
stitutions literary  and  scientific,  the  collections  of  the  fine  arts,  the  newspa- 
pers and  other  periodical  works,  and  the  names  of  the  publishers,  book  and 
music-sellers,  and  mentions  the  most  important  manufactures  in  each.  The 
introduction  to  the  present  volume  exhibits  the  state  of  the  bookselling  trade 
in  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America,  to* 
gether  with  the  laws  relative  to  publication ;  and  it  concludes  with  a  reduction 
of  the  coins  of  the  different  states  to  the  convention  standard.  A  map  of  what 
may  be  termed  German  Europe,  with  its  principal  places  of  business,  termi- 
nates the  volume. 


The  house  of  Behr  of  Berlin  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  collection 
of  English  dramatic  piecesi  with  the  title  of  <<  The  British  Theatre^  revised 
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and  corseted  br  Prof*  6.  F.  Burckhardt/^  8vo.  The  iirit  nod  second  niim- 
ber  conUib,  **  The  Uanchback- '  and  "  Virgtnius/'  by  Sheridan  Knowles ;  the 
third,  Poole's  ^  Pafcrician  and  Parvenu  f  and  the  foartb,  Talfoiird's  "  Ion." 
The  following  numbers  will  appear  monthly. 

The  am  volame  of  a  new  Oermtin  translation  of  Chateaubriand's  collected 
Works  by  Dr.  A.  Ned  rob  r,  has  been  published  by  the  house  of  Wagner,  ill 
Fr^burg.  It  is  to  be  completed  iti  54  volumes^  at  the  rate  of  font  groschen 
(sii^pence)  per  Tolnme. 

Meyer  of  Brunswick  announces  a  "  Gallerie  beriihmter  Bdchd flicker/^ 
(Gallery  of  celebrated  Printers,)  to  appear  in  parts  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
months,  in  imperial  4to,  at  the  rate  or  12  groschen  (Is.  6d,)  each  part.  The 
first  part,  which  has  made  its  appearance,  contains  portraits  of  Gutenberg, 
Fust,  and  Schbffer.  In  the  second,  third,  dnd  fourth,  will  be  given  those  of 
Lorenz  Koster,  Ivo  Schufifer,  Jahann  Mentelin,  Aldus  Munutius,  Johann  Fro^ 
ben,  Johann  Oporin,  Robert  Stephanus,  Christoph  Plantiu,  Melchior  Lotter. 
In  this  gallery  it  is  intended  to  include  eminent  contemporaries. 

Dr.  Wetter  of  Mainz  has  just  given  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  many 
year/  inquiries  concerning  (he  invention  of  printing!  in  a  thick  8vo.  volumei 
accompanied  with  numerous  lithographic  fac-similes,  entitled,  "  Gesehichttt 
der  ErfinduDg  der  Buchdruckerkunst.  The  principal  of  these  results  the 
author  has  Himself  thus  adverted  to  in  his  preface:  "  The  opinion  that  Guten- 
berg invented  the  art  of  printing  (that  is  to  say,  the  composition  of  raoveabltf 
types  for  the  purpose  of  producing  impressions)  at  Strasburg,  I  have  proved  to 
be  invalid  from  the  consideration  of  the  facts  deduced  from  the  documents  Of 
Dritzehn's  law-suit;  from  a  critical  examination  of  the  hitherto  adopted  ex- 
plabatioiks  of  the  technical  terms  which  occur  in  them ;  from  a  comparison  of 
those  documents  with  the  undeniable  testimony  of  the  inventor,  his  workm6n| 
and  their  descendants;  and  from  the  refutation  of  all  the  arguments  brought 
forward  bv  Schopflin  and  his  successors.  At  the  same  time  I  have  directed 
attentiott  to  the  transition  from  printing  by  means  of  a  rubber  to  that  with  thd 
press,  and  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  application  of  block  printing  in 
ofdef  to  the  production  of  books  properly  so  catled ;  also  to  the  true  tneaning 
of  the  term  '  forms'  in  the  acts  of  Dritzehn's  suit,  i^hich  signifies  nothing 
more  than  mirror-forms,  as  metal  mirrors  were  then  cast  in  forms  or  moulds. 
I  hatt;  gif eH  its  full  iitfportance  to  the  fact  that  Gutenberg,  eveii  after  his  re* 
ittoval  to  Mainzj  printed  by  means  of  solid  blocks;  shown  that  it  was  by  siitV' 
iftg  these  blocks  into  single  letters,  that  he  passed  on  to  what  may  be  proper  It 
called  book-printing,  produced  complete  evidence  that  he  at  first  printed  with 
wooden  types^  and  connected  these  types  by  stringing  them  on  cords,  into  lines. 
Thut  Gutenberg  also  invented  cast  metal  types,  though  only  by  means  of  cast 
iffdtHt^,  and  printed  the  42-line  Bible^  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  inter* 
pretntiou  of  the  testimony  of  P.  SchOffer,  recorded  by  Trithemios;  the  date 
of  the  invedtion,  (1490-145^,)  and  of  the  first  diffosfon  of  the  art,  is  fixed  be* 
yond  contradiction ;  and  the  claims  of  the  city  of  Haerieni,  which  are  far  lesi 
tenable  than  those  of  Strasburg,  are  for  ever  annihilated.'' 

The  printers  and  booksellers  of  Germany  have  agreed  to  defer  the  celebnM 
tion  of  the  inYention  of  printing,  which  was  intended  to  have  been  held  in  the 
present  year,  as  being  several  years  too  early  for  the  secular  anniversary  of 
that  events  The  erection  of  the  monument  of  the  inventor  Gutenberg,  at 
JMaioZt  is  also  postponed,  as  the  marble  quarries  in  the  Rheingau  camvot  fur' 
nish  the  material  for  the  pedestal  before  next  year. 
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A  monumeot  is  adso  about, -to  be  ereclnd  to.Gutenfa9i«|i^^tra^ui]&»lpere 
Ills  first  attempf 5  nt  pripting  tverc  made. '  David  ilie  scipTptiM*,  a  iiatiye  oS ihat 
city,  will  furnish  the  model  gratuitously,  aiul  th«  cost  oftjthe  br9fze.wUI>be 
defrayed  by  a  subscription, 

A  monument  lias  been  erected  at  Ckrnsbaim  in  Uetsej  tocomaieiiiorttla  ihe 
co-operatiop  ofPtiter  ScbufTer,  a  native  of  tliat  plfiqe,  in  this  invaioBWe  itinpo* 
tion.  It  consists  pf  a  colossal  statue  of  stone,  I vel^i^e  feet  iiigb» x»m^:mpxtk 
a  pnedestfi  of  the  like  elevation,  erected  in  the  handsome  sqvj9l>fl<)f  IJbe  ti9mn$ 
which  will  henceforth  bear  the  name  q£ ScboSersplatz.  It  was  opened  to  the 
public  view  on  the  9th  of  .June  last»  \mxtff,  Uie  birtb-day  of  the  Qraud-DtpiM 
of  Hesse.    The  statue  was  executed  by  M.  SchoU,  sculptor  to  the  court. 

Dr.  Hufeland,  whose  high  reputation  as  a  medical  writer  and  practitUiner  u 
well  known  in  this  country,  died  at  9erlin  on  the  35tb  of  Augpst, Jiavu^jti^i^ 
entered  upon  his  75th  year. 


ITALY. 


1*HB  Galleria  litogradca  de'  Quadri  del  VCk  dalle  due  Sicilie,  vvitU  iUustiaiiiMit 
by  R.  Liberatoi^e,  in  folio,  has  advanced  to  the  14th  part*  -  -.    . 

n    'f    i>  .      :!   • 

There  has  just  appeared  at  Naples  Le  Antichit^  di  Pesto^e  1e  piu  beUe.&une 

de  Pompei,  descritte,  misurale  e  designate  da  Francesco  <ie  Cesare,  1896.    Ten 

plates  comprehend  the  most  remarkable  architectural  ruins  ,of  bm/bam^foad' 

twenty-four  are  devoted  to  Pompeii. 

^■^.^""  > . ''  ' 

Molini,  bookseller  of  Florence,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Falalina  ia  ftlial  f^^- 
is  preparing  for  the  press  "  Documenti  di  Storia  italia&a."  Durmg  His  iK»-» 
dence  in  Paris  in  1831  and  1832,  he  undertook  a  fruitless  search  for  an.iBipoi^ 
ant  letter  of  Benyenuto  Cellini's,  on  a  new  edition  o£  whose  life  he  was  9km 
engaged,  This  led  him  to  the  royal  library,  whicM  possesses,  in  iU  IfiOa.foto 
volumes,  the  richest  sourse  of  authentic  and  mofttly  autographic  dfi0imeiflm^  - 
As  they  relate  chiefly  to  the  transactions  between  France  and  foreign  states,  iiom 
the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  to  Louis  XlV^Maitiaiaa^ptd  from  the  first  203  volumes 
(which  come  down  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I»)  sp  much  as  appeared  to  him  im- 
portant for  the  history  of  Italy.  It  consists  of  about  500  letters  from  ^pes, 
Kings^  princes,  ambassad<H^  and  others,  which  the  editor  j^rposes  puUisbiipg 
in  chronological  order,  with  notes  by  the  marebese  Gido  Coppeni,  the  diief 
object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  time  and  names  of  such  or  these  4tliMS  as 
have  no  signature.  The  first  volume  will  oome  down  to  the  seeking  of  Borne 
in  1527;  and  the  narrative  of  that  event  writlen  by  FninoeseoVettori,  deposit^ 
in  a  libranr  of  this  city,  and  never  ^et  published,  will  pr^>abl]ft  be  mmmiA  to 
it  Should  this  undertaking  experience  due  encouragement,  the  public  may  look 
for  the  appearance  of  a  chronicle  «r  Pis%^-llie  12th  century,  which  Molini 
likewise  copied  at  Paris. 

The  celebmted  drchseologist,  the  Abate  Fee,  died  at  Rome  on  the  18tfi  of 
March  last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  88  yean,  during  50  of  whtdk  he  had  exereSsiNl 
a  most  decisive  infloenoe  on  the  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities  and  lopo^' 
graphy. .  Bom  in  176S  at  Nina,  or,  aceonling  to  other  accounts,  at  Pigna,  near 
Oneglia,  he  eariy  selected  Rome  for  his  residence,  and  most  of  the  antiquities 
found  there  since  that  time  were  either  diaeov«red  or  ftrst  examfned  and  described 
by  him.    As  the  icansktor  and  commeotator  of  Winckehnann  be  is  known  to 
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all  Emope.  His  nnmerbns  minor  pieces,  which  appeared  lietween  ITdO  and 
1885^  form  four  thick  Svo.  volumes,  three  of  which  relate  to  Rome  and  its 
eovtrons.  The' continuation  of  the  Miscellanea  constituted  his  last  literary 
employment;  but  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  bring  it  entirely  to  a 
conclusion.  The  Archaeological  Institute  has  lost  in  htm  one  of  its  most  zealous 
members.  The  post  of  chief  superintendent  of  antiquitite  to  the  Pope,  led 
Taotai  by  his- death,  has  been  conferred  on  Pietro  Visconti,  son  of  Alessandro, 
a  distinguiidied  connoisseur  of  medals,  and  nephew  of  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti, 
the  celebrated  aictoologist 

tbmmaso  Sgricci,  the  celebrated  improvisatore  poet,  died  a  short  time  since 
at  Florence,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  His  talent  vras  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary kind,  for  it  was  not  con6ned  to  mere  extemporaneous  poetical  effusions  upon 
a  given  th^me,  but  ext^ded  to  ^matic  composition,  one  of  the  most  arduous 
walks  of  poetry,  and  apparently  of  insurmountable  difficulty,  when  not  the  dia- 
logue alone,  but  the  plot  and  characters,  are  all  to  be  provided  impromptu,  mat- 
ters that  require  not  poetical  inspicatumalane^iiut  much  judgment  and  deli- 
berate reflection;  and  even  supposing  that  the  poet  has  previously  sketched  out 
tlie  general  course  of  each  of  the  subJecHt  proposed,  he  must  be  endued  witli 
incredible  presence  of  mind  to  be  able  to  seize  on  it  instantaneously,  and  give 
the  whole  expMs  shape  from  beginning  to  end.  Yet  it  was  thus  impromptu 
that  Sgricci  recited  many  five^ct  tragedies;  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
bis  Bianca  Capello,  and  Morte  di  Carlo  Primo,  with  which  he  astonished  his 
audffUces  at  Peris  in  1894.  Some  of  these  pieces  were  afterwards  printed, 
having  been  taken  doWn  by  a  shortphand  writer  during  their  recitation,  and, 
when' the  peculiar  mode  of  their  construction  is  considered,  they  astonish  even 
in  that  shape.  Sgricci  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  have  possessed  the  talent,  or 
rather  faculty,  of  imprpvisatoreship  in  ft  much  higher  degree  than  the  most  emi- 
nent \9f  Ms>  predecessors,  his  subjects  bemg  such  as  not  only  required  the  usual 
poecicfll  entfik,  but' a  sustained  flow  of  it,  together  with  inconceivable  readiness 
of  conception,  and  power  of  arranging  continued  scenes  and  dialo^es.  Herein 
be  «eHpsed  the  renowned  Coritta,  Pantastici,  Bandettini,  Gianni,  and  others, 
of  whose  extraordinary  powers  an  interesting  account  is  given  by  Femow  in  his 
**  estay  Uefeer  die  bnpfovisatoren,'' 


SPAIN. 

Wfijare  assured  that  M.  Weisweiler,  general  agent  at  Madrid  for  all  the  houses 
of  the  Messrs*  Rothschild,  is  commissioned  to  purehase,  at  the  approaching  sale 
of  the  noDasticlibrariefi  any  Hebrew  MSS.  and  printed  works  on  their  account, 
and  tasend  them  to  Frankfurt.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  these  sources, 
which  an  particalarly  rich  lor  the  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages,  will  be 
rend«red  iMve  accessible  to  the  learned  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

TflRAcsdemy  of  Seienceaat  Petersburg  is. printing  in  the  Mongol  language 
an  heroic  tradition,  which  is  a  great  fiivoiwite  with  the  Mongols.  It  is  a 
*'  History  of  the  Deeds  of  Cesser  Khan  and  his  heroic  Adventures^^a  trans- 
lation of  which  oould  scarcely  hi\  to  interest  the  European  reader. 

The  Traveb  in  Arabic  of  Abafasia  are  printing  at  PMefsborg  under  the  su* 
perintcndence  o^  and  with  a  Russian  tranabtion  by^  Professor  ileitling. 
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MEXICO. 

Im  the  year  1892,  Mf.  Waldedt  engrated^  in  the  line  maimer^  trtm  the  dranr* 
ings  of  Captaiti  del  RioB,  the  aeretiteeti  plates  for  the  work  oC  that  author,  w}iich 
wat  translated  at  London,  and  published  by  H«  Berthoad.  A  suspicion  aroae 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Waldeck  that  the  de|lgn«  were  ineonect,  utd  he  felt «  stroap 
desire  personally  to  astertein  the  fact.  An  opportunity  waa  oiknd,  in  l8S5y 
by  his  being  appointed  hydraulic  engineer  to  the  Halpujaybua  Miniitt  Cotn- 
pany  in  Mexico.  He  set  out  for  Mexico  in  the  month  of  Mareb.  VariolM 
circumstances  rendered  his  stay  but  a  short  one ;  he  left  the  mines  at  the  exc- 
retion of  ten  months.  On  his  arrival  in  tbe  Me»ioan  eapiUli  be  revived  to 
carry  into  execution  his  original  purpose^  to  give  himself  up  to  Mesieaa 
arehaeology^  and,  by  his  studies,  acquire  tbe  knowledge  which  would  enable 
him  to  visit  with  beneftcial  effect  the  ruins  of  Palenqu^.  Being  admitted  iftto 
the  Museum  of  Mexico,  he  oopied  there  all  the  ourious  manuscripts^  as  well  as 
tbe  finest  specimens  of  scul|iture,  in  stooe^  jasper,  .and  terra  cotta.  This  first 
collection  consists  of  160  water-colour  drawings,  relalire  to  ancient  and  mojdefa 
costume,  usages,  natural  hiltoryi  and  picturesque  scenery,  and  coUtaiaa  alao  a 
hieroglyphic  grammar,  and  a  copious  vocabulary  of  the  Acleque  language*  A 
valuable  article  of  this  collection  is  a  copy  from  an  original  portrait  of  Monte- 
zuma«  which  was  painted  by  an  Italian  goldsmith  who  aeoompaaied  Ferdinand 
Cortes. 

Mr.  Waldeck  attempted,  at  Mexico,  a  lithographic  publication,  with  an  ev 
planatory  text,  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  eollection  belonging  to  the  UnivexBtty; 
but,  the  country  not  being  favouraUe  either  to  the  arts  or  to  study,  the  work 
which,  besides,  was  very  imperfect,  in  consequedce  of  the  extfeme  difficulty  of 
working  the  stones,  did  not  suooeed,  and  was  discontinued  ailtf  the  apptaraooe 
of  the  fourth  number. 

In  1832,  by  the  exertions  of  Viscount  de  Chaptal,  and  the  influence  of  Don 
Luoas  Alaman,  then  minister,  of  Don  Francisco  de  Fagnaga^  the  chief  Alcalde, 
and  of  General  Morau,  Mr.  Waldeck  obtained  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  journey  to  Palenqu^.  The  subscription  was  to  have  amounted  to 
10,000  piastres  t  but,  when  only  4437  piastres  were  subeoribed,  be  determined 
to  set  out  with  what  remained  of  that  sum.  Tbe  purchasing  of  arms  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  for  this  long  and  difficult  expedition,  and  the  conveyance 
of  his  baggage  and  assistants,  left  him,  on  his  arrival  at  Palenqu^,  only  3300 
piastres,  and,  with  this  sum  in  hand,  he  began  to  excavate  the  monuments,  and 
put  the  whole  of  tliem  in  a  state  to*  be  designed. 

lliis  labour  lasted  seven  months.  In  the  course  of  it,  the  revolution  brought 
about  by  Santa  Anna  having  acquired  more  stability,  the  subscription  was  put 
a  stop  to,  and  M.  de  Chaptal  wrote  to  Mr.  Waldeck  that  he  must  not  reckon 
upon  any  more  help  from  Mexico.  Mr.  Waldeck*s  assistants  now  refused  to 
go  on,  and  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  them,  after  having  paid  their  wages,  and 
a  sum  to  «over  the  expenses  of  thehr  homeward  journey.  Thoa  he  was  left 
alone  and  penniless  among  the  ruins,  but  still  too  intent  upon  his  enterprise  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  giving  it  up.  Resolved  to  subsist  by  hunting,  he  re- 
sumed his  toils ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  of  fatigue  and  danger,  when 
he  had  made  119  drawings,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  reptiles,  insects, 
and  xoologieal  prepamtions,  famine  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  superb 
antique  monuments  which  he  had  studied  with  so  much  delight. 

The  result  of  his  researches  is,  that  the  destruction  of  Palenqu^  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  war  with  a  neighbouring  power,  (which  could  be  no  other  than 
£hul-hk,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Tlepollan,)  that  the  city  was  taken  by 
assault,  and  was  left  uninhabited.  This  event  happened  900  years  before  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  tbe  Spaniards.   The  Tulteques  perhaps  knew  nothing,  except 
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by  tradition,  of  this  extinct  nation.  Neither  the  religious  worship,  the  hiero- 
glyphics, nor  the  architecture  of  this  ancient  people  has  any  connection  with  the 
Tuiteques  and  Azteques ;  their  arcliives,  which  still  exist  uninjured,  go  back  to 
a  prodigiously  remote  period.  The  Palenquians  were  formed  by  a  mixture  of 
various  nations  of  the  old  continent  |  to  all  appearance)  the  Chaldoaiis  were 
the  original  Mode,  and  the  mahi  body  consisted  of  Hindoos.  The  astonishing 
sculptures,  which  still  remain,  are  of  a  quite  different  character  from  all  that 
has  iiitherto  been  known. 

Still  influenced  bv  an  ardent  spirit  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Waldeck,  in  February, 
1834,  journeyed  to  the  province  of  Yucutan,  amidst  the  ravages  of  the  cholera^ 
and  the  misery  and  {amine  #hldh  wert  cansed  by  the  pestilenoe.  There,  sup- 
plied with  pecuniary  aid  by  a  munificent  and  learned  Irish  peer,  he  undertook 
to  explore,  in  the  interior  of  that  fine  peninsula,  the  monuments  which  he  knew 
to  exist  there.  He  first  bent  his  course  fa  th^' mountains  of  the  centre,  on  which 
he  found  the  vast  and  superb  city  of  Ytzalan,  which  has  a  width  of  half  a  league, 
and  extends  eight  leanies  firom  north  to  south.  The  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Waldeck 
had  beeh  extited  by  me  flue  relics  of  Palenqu^,  but  hefe  it  was  hdsed  to  d  still 
hinlier  pitch-*— for  here  he  found  monuments  in  excellent  preservation,  the  work- 
manship of  which,  for  splendour,  interest  and' solidity,  Exceeded  all  that  could 
be  imagined.  He  laboured  with  unabating  ardour  for  two  years,  and  was 
afaoftt  to  visit  a  second  time  the  rains  of  Chichen  Yttta,  when,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1836,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  the  Mexican  Eovemment,  all  his 
drawings  and  papers  were  seized.  Fortunately,  he  had  duplicates  of  the  docu- 
ments, and,  since  his  arrival  in  England,  he  has  been  engaged  in  replacing, 
from  his  origimtl  sketches,  the  drawings  which  were^  taken  from  him.  The 
scientific  bodies  of  London  and  Paris  have  expressed  to  him  the  interest  which 
they  take  in  his  researches';  and  his  correspondence  with  a  learned  member  of 
the  Institute  (M.  JoniardJ  has  gained  for  him  a  medal  from  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris.  He  is  now  preparing  for  the  press  a  narrative  of  his  travels* 
The  first  part  will  be  that  which  relates  to  YucuUn.  Mr.  Waldeck  deemt  it 
necessary  to  hasten  the  publication  of  it,  for  fear  that  the  drawings  which  were 
taken  from  him  may  be  sent  to  Europe  to  be  clandestinely  iold;  a  measure 
wMeh  the  dishonourable  action  committed  with  regard  to  his  property  autiio- 
rises  him  to  consider  as  not  improbable.  The  Inqiriries  in  Yucutan  are  dedi- 
cated to  Viscount  Kingsborougn,  author  of  ^  The  Mexican  Antiquities,'^  which 
have  been  already  noticed  in  a  ibfmef  tokime,  and  in  the  present  number  of 
thh  Review. 

The  Travels  will  treat  on  the  statistics,  customs  and  usages  of  the  country— 
in  a  word,'  on  dlt  that  can  interest  an  observing  mind,  whether  amusing,  useful, 
or  instructive :  they  will  also  include  many  anecdotes,  characteristic  of  the 
manners  of  the  Creoles  and  Indians;  a  sketch  of  the  commerce  of  the  province, 
and  of  its  future  importance  relative  to  political  geography;  an  aneient  Yucolee 
ballad  of  consideraole  beauty,  and  cunous  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Maya;  a  copious  vocabulary  of  the  Maya  language,  for 
the  use  of  travellers  who  ma^  wish  to  visit  the  country;  an  Essay  to  prove  that 
the  Yucatees  are  of  Palenquian  origin ;  and  a  Summary  of  the  ancient  history 
of  the  Mtty«f  from  a  century  befbfe  the  conquest  till  their  subjugation,  which 
did  not  finally  take  place  till  the  year  1700.  The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  a 
general  map  of  the  province,  the  interior  of  which  was  unknown,  And  by  32  or 
93  plates,  engraved  or  lithographed,  according  to  the  s(yle  of  the  subjects,  and 
accompanied  by  an  explanatory  text. 
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Art.  I. —  \.  Franz  der  Ersle,  Kaiser  von  Oesterreich  nnd  sein 
Zeitalter  (Francis  I.  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  Times),  von 
Hermann  Me)^nert.     Leipzig  :  1834.     8vo. 

2.  Fur  St  Clemeru  von  Metiemich  und  sein  Zeitalter  (Prince 
Clemens  von  Metternich  and  his  Times),  von  Dr.  W.  Binder. 
Ludwigsburg:  1836.     8vo. 

3.  Oesterreichische  National  Encyclopadie,  oder  alphabetische 
Darstellutig  der  wissenstvurdigsten  Eigenthumlicnkeiten  des 
osterreichisches  Kaiserthumes.  (Austrian  National  Encyclo- 
peedia,  or  Alphabetical  Exposition  of  the  most  remarkable 
Peculiarities  of  the  Austrian  Empire.)  Wien :  18S5-6,  in 
numbers^  not  yet  complete — No.  1 — 20. 

It  is  a  remark  which  we  have  often  heard  repeated,  that  the 
rest  of  Europe  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  and  has 
formed  most  erroneous  notions  concerning,  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. In  this  opinion  we  cannot  coincide ;  for,  admitting  that 
many  details  which  wt>uld  give  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  its  revenue,  and  its  resources,  all  of  which  the  imperial 
government  is  very  studious  to  conceal*  must  necessarily  be  un- 
known to  strangers,  as  they  are  so  to  the  subjects  of  the  state  ;  we 
think  that  Europe  has  still  formed  no  very  improper  notions  as 
to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the  government  of  that 
nation.  Secluding  itself  as  far  as  possible  from  all  community 
of  interests  with  neighbouring  states,  and  holding  in  view  an  ob- 
ject which  it  pursues  with  an  eagerness  that  precludes  all  regard 
for  the  opinions  and  advantage  of  others,  its  government  cannot 
be  surprised  if  it  has  not  always  been  an  object  of  encomium  to 
contennporaries,  whose  opinion  it  has  moreover  professed  entirely 
to  disregard.  Nor  can  it  occasion  wonder  if  neighbouring  nations, 
believing  that  the  blessings  of  internal  peace  and  subordination 
can  be  as  easily  obtained  by  simpler  means,  and  a  less  obtrusive 
exercise  of  restrictive  power,  deeply  regret  the  self-exclusion  of 
so  important  a  member  of  the  grand  community  of  civilized  states 
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from  the  duty  of  promoting  the  eominon  weal  of  all.  Full  justice 
has  ever  been  done  to  the  amiable  qualities  and  varied  talents 
that  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire;  but,  from  the  pas- 
sive part  they  have  played  wfiile  the  ffiQjit  oi^mentous  questions 
were  discussed  in  a  great  part  of  Europe^  they  have  no  doubt  at- 
tracted less  attention  and  excited  less  interest  in  other  lands  than 
their  peculiar  circumstances  perhaps  desfsrve.  Und^r  a  pttfi- 
archal  government,  however,  where  so  much  depends  oa  the  per* 
sonal  talent  and  qualities  of  the  sovereign,  the  decease  of  a  mo- 
narch, who  for  nearly  half  a  century  directed  the  development  of 
the  national  resources,  forms  an  important  epoch  for  the  country, 
rendered  more  ^ari  usually  interesting  by  thp  state  of  Eurpp^  at 
theperiod. 

The  biography  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Aitftria  poss^ifes 
therefore  a  double  interest  at  this  nioiiiienty  because  bis  \\tp  forpied 
ap  important  link  between  the  past  and  the  imtpediate  fuMire. 
A  long  reign,  a  steady  unswerving  piirsiianpe  of  the  line  of  policy 
he  had  laid  do^vUi  gave  him  the  power  of  fasbionipg  the  efnpire 
to  what  it  now  is  ;  and  consequently  all  who  wish  to  copiprehend 
its  present  state,  or  to  form  ponjeciiires  ^s  to  its  future  progress, 
must  by  no  means  neglect  to  study  the  cb^r^cter  of  its  depeased 
sovereign. 

If  the  biography  of  the  late  Emperor  be  inseparable  from  the 
history  of  the  development  of  Austria,  that  of  his  favourite  mi- 
nister, who  long  aided^  and  at  length  guided,  perhaps,  the  projeets 
of  his  sovereign,  is  not  less  so.  This  remarkable  mail*  who  has 
steadily  pursued  his  way  with  an  indifierence  to  public  opinion 
almost  unexampled,  whose  penetration  enabled  him  to  probe  with 
equal  success  the  character  of  the  monarch  whom  he  8erve4  9Pd 
of  the  people  he  had  to  rule,  will  aftbrd  us  by  bis  maRMf  ^f 
dealing  with  prince  and  people  the  justest  estimate  of  botb»  nor 
can  we  go  far  astrayi  if  we  place  ourselves  under  the  guidaQPP  of 
so  clear  an  eye  and  so  shrewd  a  tact  in  action  as  he  is  acknow- 
ledged to  possess. 

If  fortune  had  resolved  to  contrive  a  throne  for  a  f|W»lir^ 
mortal,  from  which  he  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  arrogate  a 
superiority  over  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  globe*  she  cot)ld  pot 
have  devised  materials  better  suited  to  its  accomplish oipnt  tbap 
those  composing  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  every  province,  each  large  enough  to  form  a  a^pHF^te 
kingdom,  combine  with  the  varieties  of  mental  power  disphy^d 
in  the  inhabitants  to  form  materials  for  the  creation  of  an  un- 
conquerable power.  The  agricultural  profusion  of  the  Polish 
provinces  anci  Hungary,  the  mining  wealth  of  great  part  of  the 
latter  country,  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  fioiiepiisi 
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iU  agricuUural  wealth,  the  miues  of  CariDthia^  ai^d  the  fertility  of 
Loiiibar4y>  united,  offer  a  mass  of  internal  wealth  unrivalled  by 
a^y  other  Jiiuropean  land.  Mighty  navigable  rivers  traverse  the 
states  in  all  directions,  and  afford  oieans  of  communication  to 
commercial  enterprise,  to  which  the  possession  of  no  unimpor- 
tant extent  of  sea-coast  likewise  invites.  In  the  population  such 
varied  elements  unite  as  might  be  expected  to  turn  these  means 
tq  the  best  advantage.  The  skilful  industrious  Lombard,  the 
wily  IllyriaUj  the  hardy  Hungarians  the  meditative  German,  the 
patient  persevering  Bohemian,  and  the  fiery  but  versatile  Pole, 
form  a  mixture  of  energies  admirably  calculated  to  correct  and 
to  assist  each  other.  This  is  the  empire  as  it  now  presents  itself 
to  our  view,  and  the  dominions  were  not  less  extensive  to  which 
Francis  succeeded  in  1793.  He  then  possessed  Belgium  instead 
of  Venice,  but  the  exchange  has  been  materially  for  the  advanr 
tage  of  the  state  ;  thus  too,  both  Austria  and  Germany  have  been 
respectively  gainers  by  the  abolition  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  no  doubt  easier  for  us  who  have  the  experience  of  forty  years, 
the  most  fertile  in  historical  results  that  any  age  of  history  affords, 
to  form  a  clear  judgment  of  the  true  course  which  the  Emperor 
Francis  ought  to  have  pursued  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to 
consolidate  his  power  and  ensure  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  than 
it  was  for  him  at  the  time,  bewildered  as  his  view  must  have  been 
by  the  failure  of  the  well-meant  but  inconsiderate  changes  at- 
tempted by  his  uncle  Joseph  U«  Had  any  enlightened  friend 
been  at  his  side  who  could  have  pointed  out  where  the  real  faults 
in  Joseph's  policy  lay,  it  is  probable  that  the  unsophisticated  mind 
of  the  young  emperor,  which  raised  the  hopes  of  his  subjects  to  a 
high  pitch,  would  have  comprehended  the  truth ;  and  the  firmness 
which  he  sufficiently  displayed  in  after-life  must  have  insured  his 
success  in  acting  up  to  it.  As  it  was,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  deem  the  people  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating efforts  made  for  their  good,  and  consider  his  uncle  as  the 
victim  of  the  basest  ingratitude.  It  was,  however,  more  than  a 
mere  error  of  judgment  which  prevented  both  of  these  monarchs 
from  rising  to  the  generous  wish  of  desiring  the  good  of  the  peo* 
pie,  regardless  of  wio  tuas  ike  author  of  the  beu^t.  Joseph,  as 
well  as  bis  successors,  was  evidently  quite  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  the  sovereign^  as  representative  of  the  Supreme 
Beingi  was  the  chosen  dispenser  of  bis  favours,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple* to  use  a  British  phrase,  had  no  right  to  any  advantages  which 
did  not  originate  with  him. 

The  method  adopted  by  Joseph  II.  to  introduce  his  intended 
improvements  was  perfectly  accordant  with  these  notions.  Abo- 
lishing without  hesitation  the  customs  of  the  different  countries 
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which  he  undertook  to  reform, — ^the  municipal  oligarchies  of  the 
Belgians,  the  patriarchal  aristocracy  of  the  Bohemians,  and  the  ir- 
regular inconsistent  privileges  of  the  Hungarians, — ^he  required  all 
to  surrender  the  portion  of  good  they  possessed,  and  to  receive  at 
his  hands  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  fuller  measure  of  the  means 
of  acquiring  prosperity.  He  could  never  conceive  that  it  was 
less  the  good  which  he  offered,  than  his  assumption  of  the  power  or 
rather  right  to  bestow  it,  which  all  united  to  dispute.  Did  he 
assemble  the  representatives  of  the  people?  did  he  explain  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  old  customs  and  the  impediments  they  offered 
to  the  advancement  of  the  nation,  calling  upon  them  to  assist  him 
in  devising  means  to  remedy  those  evils  ?  No ;  in  the  plenitude 
of  arrogant  power  and  the  confidence  of  delegated  wisdom,  he 
planned  laws  from  the  midst  of  a  distant  and  enervated  capital 
for  the  citizens  of  Belgium,  for  the  nobility  of  a  Sclavonic,  and  the 
rude  and  haughty  freemen  of  a  Tatar,  nation.  What  wonder 
then,  that  he  should  totally  fail  in  an  attempt  so  far  beyond  the 

Sowers  of  the  most  highly  gifted  individual !     What  wonder,  that 
e  should  be  falsely  estimated  both  by  those  whose  hopes  had 
been  excited  and  by  those  whose  fears  he  had  roused ! 

It  was  probably  the  experience  thus  gathered,  strengthened  by 
the  terror  and  disgust  which  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  the  French 
revolution  were  adapted  to  awaken,  which  brought  the  convic- 
tion into  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  that  an  unlimited 
power  in  the  chief  governor  of  a  nation  is  the  surest  pledge  of 
its  prosperity ;  and  that,  as  all  popular  reforms  tend  to  limit  that 
power,  they  must  be  opposed  as  the  sources  of  all  evil.  He  also 
looked  upon  this  high  prerogative  as  an  inherent  right  in  his 
family,  one  holier  and  less  disputable  than  any  other;  and  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  pursued  aimed  at  first  procuring  its  ac* 
knowledgment  by  all  his  subjects,  and  then  at  securing  it  against 
all  attacks.  Until  this  Mas  attained,  there  could  be  no  question 
raised  as  to  how  much  he  would  consent  to  sacrifice  to  the  wishes 
and  advantage  of  his  subjects.  A  consistent  support  of  these 
principles  naturally  involves  the  necessity,  in  cases  where  the  in- 
terests of  land  and  sovereign  apparently  clash  in  a  hostile  manner, 
of  letting  the  former  sink  in  preference  to  the  latter;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  sovereign  lends  importance  and 
power  to  the  state,  not  the  state  to  the  sovereign.  The  whole  reign 
of  the  late  emperor,  and  the  whole  administration  of  the  minister, 
have  been  consumed  in  the  realization  of  this  wish,  to  which 
Austria  is  indebted  for  its  present  state ;  and  according  to  which 
it  seems  that  the  future  prospects  of  the  country  are  to  be  calcu- 
lated. That  the  pursuit  of  such  a  line  of  policy  in  Austria  re- 
quired no  secret  caballing,  no  concealed  undermining  of  ancient 
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laws  and  customs,  no  attempts  to  bribe  or  deceive  public  opinion, 
is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  as  it  at  once  develops  the  character 
of  the  nation,  or  union  of  nations,  of  which  that  empire  is  com- 
posed. Yet,  such  is  the  fact.  That  unity  of  purpose  in  the 
government  is  there  considered  as  unattainable  without  a  sole  go- 
vernor, not  only  the  two  works  first  cited  at  the  head  of  our 
article  inform  us^  it  being  the  text  which  they  profess  to  illustrate, 
but  is  taught  as  an  axiom  by  every  professor  of  law  in  the 
Austrian  dominions. 

Yet  the  avowal  of  this  doctrine  and  the  determination  to  act  up 
to  it,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  have  proved  no  impediment  to  its  realization.  The 
distance  between  the  Dalmatian  peasant,  who  stands  perhaps 
on  the  lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  European  civilization,*  and  the 
Lombard  who  claims  a  very  elevated  one, — between  the  unculti- 
vated freedom  of  the  Hungarian,  and  the  crafty  subserviency  of  the 
Sc1avonian,~^is  so  great,  that  it  might  cause  the  boldest  legislator 
to  despair  of  establishing  any  thing  like  a  reciprocity  of  interests 
between  them.  Yet  one  and  the  same  law-book  has  been  intro- 
duced into  all  the  Austrian  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Hun- 
gary ;  and  the  manifold  elements  of  discord  from  the  Vistula  to 
the  Po  have  been  reduced  to  the  tranquillity  of  passive  obedience. 
An  army  has  been  raised  which,  as  far  as  its  materiel  is  con- 
cerned, is  perhaps  the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  and  which  is 
ready  to  take  the  field  in  any  direction  at  a  moment's  warning ; 
while  the  public  credit  has  been  supported,  so  that  the  funds  of 
the  country  are  marked  by  a  decent  figure  in  all  the  markets  of 
Europe.  Yet  all  this  has  been  effected  without  the  slightest  di- 
gression from  the  bold  line  of  conduct  laid  down ;  the  attainment 
of  all  these  desirable  results  has  ever  been  regarded  as  secondary 
to  the  introduction  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  in  every 
province,  and  a  note  from  the  emperor's  cabinet  supersedes  at 
will  the  authority  both  of  law  and  custom. 

That  the  efforts  made  to  establish  this  power  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  fullest  success  is  a  fact  that  does  not  admit  of 
the  slightest  doubt,  and  that  the  imperial  fiat  is  now  as  obse- 
quiously followed  by  the  Poles^  the  Italians,  and  the  Hungarians, 
as  by  the  Austrians,  has  been  of  late  sufficiently  demonstrated. 
The   course  of  the  last  year  and  a  half  furnishes  a  variety  of 

*  A  genllenoii  bat  assured  as  that,  while  on  an  official  tow  throogh  Dalmatia  in 
1830,  he  threw  a  handful  of  small  coin  amongst  a  gronpe  of  the  inhabiUnts  who  had  as- 
sorobled  at  the  unusual  sight  of  a  carriage,  and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  beggars,  but 
who  immcdiatelj  took  to  their  heels  without  picking  op  the  mouej.  A  yery  wise 
nieasare  was  to  take  into  pay  as  soldiers  tlie  numerous  robbers  who  infested  thecoiHitry, 
many  of  whom  now  form  the  escorts  of  remittances  from  Zara  to  the  imperial  treasury. 
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the  war  !  since,  as  it  was  easy  to  see^  tbe  most  unconditional  sttbiaisnon 
to  tbe  arrogance  of  tbe  enemy  would  scarcely  bave  delayed  tbis  war,  so  ex- 
pensive in  blood  and  treasure,  and  would  never  bave  entirely  prevented  il. 
This  consideration  alone  would  bave  made  it  imperative  on  tbe  princet  «s 
servant  of  tbe  state^  to  undertake  to  combat  to  tbe  utmost  tbe  revolution, 
its  principlcst  and  its  consequences.  But  it  was  not  alone  tbe  interests  of  tbe 
state  wbicb  be  was  called  upon  to  represent  tbat  roused  in  bim  tbis  dis- 
like of  innovation  and  revolutions  ;  be  followed  in  it  his  fullest  convic- 
tion, derived  from  a  clear  insigbt  into  the  peculiar  nature  of  tbose  doc- 
trines and  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  tbey  bad  been  applied.  Tbe  strict  love 
of  justice  wbicb  attended  all  bis  steps  caused  bim  to  recognise,  oaee  for 
ally  in  tbe  cbaos  of  revolutions,  together  witb  their  accompaaiiDenta, 
something  tbat  conflicted  witb  bis  feelings — a  sufficient  reasoB  to  induce 
a  man  like  bim  to  declare  himself  to  the  world  their  enemy  and  com- 
batant.''—p.  149. 

Historical  right  is  a  term  recently  introduced  in  Germany  by 
writers  on  history  and  national  law,  to  denote  the  species  of  pre- 
ficriptive  right  to  certain  immunities  and  privileges  claimed  by 
their  possessors  upon  the  ground  of  their  having  been  long  en- 
joyed. History  is  in  such  cases  called  in  as  evidence.  But  in 
no  work  have  we  been  able  to  find  a  precise  definition  of  this 
somewhat  vague  term,  nor  can  we  account  for  tbe  exclusion  of 
the  histories  of  the  middle  ages  in  most  countries,  of  the  free  im- 
perial cities,  and  of  the  Hanseatic  league  in  Germany,  by  those 
who  most  frequently  appeal  to  its  authority. 

A  little  farther  on  the  relative  position  of  the  sovereign  in  tbe 
political  scale  of  the  empire  is  thus  defined : — 

'*  An  attentive  look  at  tbe  nature  and  component  parts  of  tbe  Austrian 
empire  roust  dissipate  all  wonder  at  bis  wish  to  keep  at  a  distance  from 
tbe  destructive  movements  of  the  times.  In  a  united  monarchy  like  the 
Austrian^  in  which  such  different  pails  and  varying  interests  have  been 
bound  up  at  different  epochs  to  a  whole,  nothing  less  than  a  consistent 
support  of  a  public  administration  founded  upon  a  gradual  historical 
development,  nothing  but  a  concentration  of  all  tbe  ideas  according  to 
which  tbe  government  is  conducted  in  tbe  person  of  tbe  monarch,  can  be 
even  dreamt  of  as  a  meaus  of  promoting  a  powerful  unity,  and  of  attain- 
ing tbe  highest  aim  of  the  state,  tbe  good  of  all."— p.  177. 

The  amount  of  responsibility  here  imposed  upon  the  sovereign 
seems  rather  unfair  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  task,  which 
is  in  no  way  diminished  by  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  necessity 
of  entrusting;  the  entire  guidance  of  the  state  to  the  hands  of  an 
individual,  viz.  the  difference  existing  between  its  component  parts 
and  the  conflicting  interests  that  have  to  be  reconciled.  It  is, 
however,  unnecessary  here  to  collect  evidence  to  prove  what  is  so 
universally  known,  that  the  two  political  principles  cited  above 
have  always  guided  the  conduct  both  of  the  late  emperor  and  his 
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minister.  The  importance  attached  to  their  public  avowal  and 
justification  in  1835  rests  upon  the  probability  of  their  continuing 
to  be  the  maxims  on  which  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  court  will 
for  the  future  be  founded.  This  it  is  which  makes  a  slight  retro- 
spective view  of  the  events  of  past  years  interesting,  and  even 
imperative  upon  all,  whose  task  is  to  watch  over  the  political 
balance  of  European  power. 

The  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Austrian  court,  in  order  to 
"  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  destructive  movements  of  the  times/' 
18  explained  by  the  biographer  to  have  existed,  not  in  measures  of 
internal  police  alone,  but  in  the  endeavours  to  effect  a  restriction 
of  the  press  in  Germany^  in  the  direct  interference  to  suppress  the 
revolution  of  Naples,  and  in  the  indirect  intervention  by  urging  an 
obsequious  ally  to  undertake  the  crushing  of  the  revolutionary 
party  in  Spain.  England,  it  is  stated,  opposed  to  each  of  these 
attempts  ineffectual  remonstrances,  with  the  exception  of  the  lat- 
ter, to  which  it  is  declared  (we  know  not  with  what  truth)  that 
Prince  Metternich  had  the  address  to  procure  the  concurrence  of 
George  IV.  during  his  visit  to  that  monarch  at  Hanover. 

To  the  minute  detail  of  the  negociations  which  preceiled  the 
march  of  the  Austrians  to  Naples  which  our  author  gives  us,  or 
rather  to  its  publication  at  the  present  moment,  we  are  inclined  to 
attach  some  importance  when  we  regard  the  state  of  the  political 
horizon  and  the  nature  of  some  recent  events. 

When  the  Neapolitans  in  1820  heard  that  the  Austrians  in- 
tended interfering  to  suppress  the  constitution  they  had  extorted 
from  their  king.  Prince  Cimitil6  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  deprecate 
the  intervention,  and  to  give  assurances  of  the  wish  of  his  govern* 
meut  to  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the  desires  of  the 
Austrians.  The  answer  given  by  Prince  Metternich  at  a  personal 
interview  is  stated  as  follows : — 

"  '  The  present  Neapolitan  revolution  is  the  work  of  a  profligate  sect, 
the  work  of  surprise  and  force ;  were  the  courts  to  grant  it  any  counte- 
nance, even  by  silently  looking  on,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  scattering  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  in  lands  where  it  has  not  yet  taken  root.  The  first 
duty  and  the  highest  iuterest  of  the  powers  required  them  to  crush  it  in 
the  beginning.  As  to  the  readiness  of  the  Neapolitan  government  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  extension  ot  the  Propaganda,  even  if  it  be  really 
able  to  do  so,  it  merits  but  little  gratitude  for  that  which  we  shall  require 
from  it  as  a  duty.  The  recognition  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  that 
kingdom  would  both  shake  the  foundation  of  our  own  state,  and  deprive 
Naples  of  the  only  means  she  now  possesses  of  opposing  the  terrors  of 
anarchy.  Tbese  means  are :  order  and  the  support  of  those  principles 
on  which  alone  the  tranquillity  of  states  is  grounded ;  and  these  principles 
will  conquer  as  soon  as  the  government  is  resolved  to  maintain  its  former 
institutions  against  the  attacks  of  innovators  and  party  spirit. 
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while  Austria  improved  the  opportunity  so  well  to  extend  her  morml 
ascendency  over  Southern  Italy,  that  the  occupation  of  Ancona^ 
by  offering  a  seeming  guarantee  that  its  views  were  loyal,  has 
rather  assisted  than  impeded  its  efforts.  In  short,  the  Austrians 
have  so  often  of  late  assumed  the  dictation  of  the  policy  to  be 
followed  by  Italian  States,  that  it  has  grown  into  a  right  of,  pa- 
tronage which  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  ascendency  of  Austria  in  Germany  is  also  observable  in 
the  direction  which  the  affairs  of  the  federative  body  have  of  late 
years  taken.  The  ordinances  of  Frankfort,  in  1832,  a  measure 
dictated  by  Austria,  and  for  the  full  merit  of  which  our  biogra- 
pher lays  claim  on  the  part  of  this  minister,  were  a  direct  infraction 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  guaranteed  internal  independence 
to  every  state  of  Germany : — 

'*  The  more  reasouable  among  the  Germans,  and  even  some  govern* 
ments  who  formerly  reproached  Prince  MetterDicb  with  too  much  timi- 
dity, began  now  to  see  that  not  theyt  but  Ite,  had  rightly  judged  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times  -,  they  therefore  willingly  and  thankfully  secouded  hit 
renewed  endeavours,  the  conseqaence  of  which  was  the  publication  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  of  the  28th  of  June,  1832.  The  contents  of 
these  resolutions  are  generally  known,  and  public  opinion  has  already  pro- 
nounced on  their  real  tendency ',  consequently  any  apology  or  justification 
of  them  would  here  be  unnecessary."    •    •    • 

*'  A  similar  object,  together  with  the  completion  and  clearer  explana- 
tion of  some  points  of  the  treaty  of  federation,  occupied  the  great  con- 
gress of  ministers  assembled  at  the  desire  of  Prince  Mettemich  at  Vienna 
&om  the  13tb  of  January  to  the  13tb  of  June,  1834,  some  of  whose  re- 
solutions have  been  published  by  the  Diet." 

The  purport  of  the  resolutions  of  Frankfort  was,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  the  institution  of  a  Court  of  Control,  named  by 
the  territorial  sovereigns  of  Germany,  to  watch  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  states-general  in  each  Idngdom  and  duchy.  The 
sittings  of  the  chambers  in  the  different  states  were  ordered  to  be 
held  with  closed  doors,  and  the  official  publication  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, which  had  been  adopted  voluntarily  by  several,  amoog 
others  by  Hanover,  was  prohibited.  Other  points  related  to  re- 
strictions on  die  press ;  and  the  resolutions  not  yet  published  are 
said  to  concern  the  universities  and  the  system  of  education.  As 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion  involve  a  <][U€8tion  of 
considerable  importance  to  England,  besides  the  wanton  insult  thus 
offered  to  the  nation  of  Europe  in  which  intellectual  improvement  is 
most  generally  spread,  we  may  be  allowed  to  cast  a  look  at  our  own 
share  in  the  transaction.  The  passing  of  the  resolutions  at  Frank- 
fort and  Vienna  was  accompanied  by  military  preparations^  on  the 
part  of  Austria  especially,  which  no  pains  were  taken  to  conceal. 
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The  journeys  of  Count  Clam  Martinitz  to  Berlin  were  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  plans  of  military  operations,  in  case 
resistance  should  any  where  be  offered ;  and  such  resistance  was 
expected  by  all  who  knew  under  what  sickness  of  heart  the  inha- 
bitants of  western  Germany  suiFered,  at  the  long  deferment  of 
their  ardent  hopes.  May  we  not  now  ask,  had  opposition  been 
offered  what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  A  military  occupation 
of  the  rest  of  Germany  by  Austria  and  Prussia?  Did  this  con- 
tingency enter  into  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Cartwright  at  Frank- 
fort, when  looking  on  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  ?  Were  the 
instructions  furnished  to  Mr.  Strahlenheim  and  Baron  Ompteda 
communicated  to  Lord  Palmerston,  to  Sir  F.  Lamb,  or  to  Mr.  Cart- 
wright?  Or  was  Hanover  allowed  to  risk  the  chances  of  a  war,  in 
which  it  must  eventually  look  to  England  for  aid,  without  showing 
the  courtesy  of  making  such  communications  as  might  avert  the  evil 
by  making  it  the  subject  of  timely  negociation  ?  it  is  well  known, 
from  the  disposition  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brunswick  and 
Hanover,  in  1830  and  1831,  that  there  was  every  probability  that 
the  first  burst  of  opposition  would  ensue  from  that  quarter?  The 
promises  of  the  sovereign  before  he  ascended  the  throne  were  not 
forgotten;  and  the  mere  fact  of  the  persons  arrested  for  state 
offences  in  1830  being  still  imprisoned  without  the  sanction  of 
any  judiciary  tribunal  shows  that  the  people  had  grievances  of 
the  highest  order  of  which  to  seek  the  redress.*  Did  then  the 
occupation  of  Hanover  by  Austria  or  Prussia  enter  into  the 
scheme  of  European  politics  for  the  year  1833?  Or  was  it  the 
fear  of  such  a  threatened  calamity  that  induced  the  Hanoverian 
government  to  direct  Mr.  Strahlenheim  to  affix  his  signature  to 
the  resolutions?  If  the  latter  was  the  case,  there  will  be  little 
more  proof,  we  think,  required  that  Austria  has  attained  an 
ascendency  in  Germany,  which  it  is  the  interest  of  England  and 
France  jealously  to  observe.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  word 
reapecting  the  concurrence  of  the  other  minor  states  of  Germany, 
the  inability  of  whose  sovereigns  to  defend,  unsupported,  either  the 
rights  of  their  subjects,  or  their  own,  against  their  powerful  allies, 
is  unfortunately  for  them  too  well  known  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  the  progressive  acquirement  of  this  influence,  there  can  be 

*  A  short  time  before  the  publication  of  the  Resolatioiis  of  Frankfort,  n  dipioniatic 
character  in  Germany  revealed  to  a  friend  and  couniryman  of  oars  the  fact  of  their 
esnlence.  The  Englishman  ex  pressed  bis  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  enforcing 
them,  adding  Uiat,  during  a  recent  tour  through  western  Germany,  be  had  seen  every 
citisen  with  a  musquet  in  his  hand.  "  My  good  friend/*  returned  tlie  minister,  *'  you 
seem  to  forget  thot  on  these  occasions  it  is  artillery  which  decides,  and  yoa  certanily 
saw  no  cannon  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens." 
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po  doiibt  Ihat  the  Ausuian  government  was  sole^  gui^  by  A^ 
desire  to  suppress  all  discussion  of  those  political  principles 
which  tend  ta  throw  a  dubious  light  upon  the  fnon^rchical  form  of 
government,  {n  this  wish  it  must  have  beeq  cordially  joined  by  the 
Prussian  cabinet,  and  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  serious  views  of 
conquest  were  entertained  by  neither  court.  It  would  oiily  seeip 
that  all  parties,  in  their  eagerness  to  attain  the  immediate  otgeet 
in  view,  were  inclined  to  overlook  the  difiiculty  that  mMst  present 
itself,  when  ap  appeal  to  force  should  have  roused  a  gigantic 
power  to  a  fiill  consciousness  of  its  immense  strength,  whik  the 
pounterpoising  weight  might  prove  insufficient  to  restrain  its  pi^ 
jects  within  their  original  bounds.  As  it  is  evident  that«  in  an 
enlightened  age  like  the  present,  with  the  examples  of  France  and 
England,  probably  also  with  those  of  the  Peninsulsi  befoipe  their 
eyeSy  it  can  scarcely  be  expect^  that  either  the  numbers  or  de- 
mands of  the  liberal  party  on  the  Continent  will  diminish,  Euiope 
has  to  look  forward,  if  this  system  qf  policy  be  suffered,  to  a  con- 
tinued series  of  interpositions  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  sn\aller  Germaq  states  \  for  which 
those  powers  having  made  due  preparations  by  maintaining  epor- 
mous  standing  armies,  it  must  be  tolerably  clear  to  what  issue 
such  a  state  of  things  must  teud. 

In  perfect  harmoi^y  with  former  proceedings^  and,  indeed,  a 
step  unavoidably  necessary  for  a  power  that  considers  its  safety 
endangered  by  every  concession  to  the  popular  cai\se,  and  which 
shows  that  Austria  can  i^ot  confine  its  suppressing  system  to  Qer- 
many  alone,  was  the  recent  occupatiou  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow. 
The  true  crime  of  this  state  was  that,  al|  the  hjstoripal  re^iipis- 
cences  of  Poland  centering  in  it,  as  long  s|s  it  remained  free,  the 
hopes  of  the  Poles  had  a  gathering  point,  and  their  nalionaUty 
could  not  be  effectually  extinguished.  The  cathedral  of  Crucow 
contains  the  tombs  of  almost  all  the  Polish  kings,  ^pd  the  ^shes 
of  the  heroes  who  adorn  the  history  of  that  pation.  The  ^ni- 
versity  is  richly  endowed^  and  might  offer  a  pure  source  whence 
the  Polish  youth  could  imbihe  enlightened  ideas  and  unprofaned 
knowledge.  Same  of  thfi  most  distiriguished  refugees  had  devoted 
themselves  to  historical  researches,  in  which  they  were  support^ 
by  contributions  and  assistance  frQO)  the  partitioned  provinces, 
where  their  productions,  although  entirely  devoid  of  political 
allusiops,  formed  a  new  ai)d  strpng  band  of  union  by  the  recol- 
lections they  were  calculated  to  awaken  \\}  every  breast.*     The 


*  The  foUowing  lUt  of  works,  which  appeared  in  Cracpw  in  thp  course  of  tlip  y&ats 
tBSS-1835,  will  demoaiUato  (he  activity  displajad  bj  the  refugafs,  and  which  pro- 
bably constituted  the  crime  for  wliicb  thp^  were  copdcfpned. 
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pfobdbiiity  of  finding  quo  dny  in  Cr«cow  »  nucl^u^  round  which 
tim  Pole«  could  ffftily  m  h  ngtioq^  nnd  not  ume  ^al  to  execute 
jnniieA  upon  tb«  syMaMins  of  tb^  mnrd^r^d  emmary,  was  the  real 
cjiw»e  of  Gfin^ral  Kaufwann's  ^msdition.  Cracow  was  for  the 
pftrliUoning  powers  that  wbicb  Pers#polis  was  for  the  Persian 
conquefori  wijih  the  bistorMsal  remembrances  of  every  country 
the  national  pride  will  fall.  We  knnw  that  it  has  been  studiously 
aeaerted  that  the  Austriana  undertook  tbo  occupation*  in  order  to 
anticipate  or  prevent  a  like  movement  on  the  part  of  Prussia;  but 
before  this  eMulpalory  argument  be  admitted  it  sljould  be  shown 
both  that  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  have  been  gainers  by  falling 
into  the  bands  of  the  Austrians  (  and  that  the  interest  of  Austria 
was  to  support  the  independence  of  its  pVQtegf,  The  answer  to 
tbe  former  query  is  contained  in  the  hundreds  of  victims  delivered 

PcftlODICALS. 

Pomniki  hitloryl  I  litentury  PoUkm  (IIomimbU  of  Polish  Uulory  mui  Literature), 
3  yifhf,  irrflgttlar* 

PpwszecbDy  PsmigUiik  n^iiki  t  pniiejetn^s^i  (General  Remembrancer  of  Art  and 
Science),  monthly,  1835. 

Quartalnik  naukowy  (Quarterly  Review  of  Uus  Hue  Arte),  18S5. 

Paipiatnik  farmaceiilycjuiy  (PharipaceuUc  Hf°^inHni<iper),  annual,  1834-1836. 

Roznik  klinikl  phirurgic^ny  (Clinical  and  Surgical  Annual),  1832-1836. 

Themis  Krakowska  (Cracow  Themis),  monthly. 

Daiennik  Ogroduiczy  (Gardeners'  Journal),  1831-1833. 

Ka^jFSk^pfpdyjn  rxep«y  Fp)»l^icl}  (^ocyclopsB^ia  of  Poland),  in  numbers. 

Woava  PpsMmso, 

PibliiH^a  jSsfiitVlDgQ,  e<litf  with  pote^  by  Mucikowski* 

O  Staijip  pb^cznyn*  literalury  Czeskiej  (The  Present  State  of  Bohemian  Literature), 
translated  from  the  German  by  Muczkowski. 

Liber  «0  ArtiuiD.  A  most  singulMr  M aiittwript,  supposed  to  be  by  Tw«rdowski,  tho 
Polish  FiiM<»,  )p(ig  fastened  by  H  Ql^in  in  the  library  of  Cracow,  edit  Muczkowski. 

His^oryja  j^svka  tascinskiego  w  Polsce  (History  of  the  Latin  Language  in  Poland), 
Mcchersynski,  183^. 

History ja  Salaska  (Hinory  of  SiWfi),  Knlawskl.  19SS. 

O  {X)tricbip  banku  w  ](rak(»wi«  (Ofi  tbo  N^pessity  of  a  I^ank  in  Cracow),  Mecis- 
zcwzki,  1835. 

Historyja  ludu  Zydowsklego  w  Earople  (History  of  the  Jews  in  Europe),  1  Vol., 
1834,  anonynuHis. 

(Qroby  Kr^l6w  w  ICrslsowio  (Tbs  Pmves  of  |be  Kings  at  Cnioow),  A.  Grabowski, 
1835. 

O  Sfowfanszczyznle  pncd  Chrzesklantkiey  (Of  the  Bclavonfan  before  the  Ghristian 
iSm),  Obodakowskl.  1835. 

Pr^VmlMik  Kraj^ovifkis  (CrACOW  Q^ide),  t83Ji.  $«  Qieizkowfki, 

WoRKI  IN  T«P  PRiaa, 

Opts  gpologicsny  T^tr^w  (4  Qeologiqul  Description  of  (he  Tfitra  (Carpathian)  Moun- 
tnins),  ^isQ^r. 

A  work  on  Astronomy,  by  Welsse  and  St^czkowski. 

What  strengthens  us  In  the  supposition  that  these  attempts  to  preserve  the  Polish 
language,  and  to  add  to  the  literature  of  the  poun^ry,  were  viewed  with  dislike  by  the 
partitioning  powers,  is  the  circumstance  qf  all  the  copies  of  several  works  on  Polish 
customs  and  history  having  in  the  summer  of  this  year  been  bought  up  by  the  Russian 
governiaent.  Among  others  vre  may  specify  Ool^biowski*s  Lud  Putm,  j*g9  Zwtf€U^e, 
iTht  Polish  Natitm  and  its  Custmt), 
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up  to  Russian  Tengeance,  after  being  induced  by  fair  promises  to 
submit  to  the  Austrians,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  those  indivi- 
duals, whom  the  Austrian  government  thought  proper  themselves  to 
detain  as  captives.  The  answer  to  the  old-fashioned  question  '^Cui 
bono  ?"  must  be  drawn  from  the  political  views  of  Austria,  which 
estimates  the  suppression  of  every  thing  resembling  popular  poli- 
tical power  as  the  greatest  gain.  When  Cracow  is  abandoned  by 
the  occupants,  it  will  be  left  to  destruction  by  decay,  a  means  not 
less  certam,  although  slower,  than  that  which  the  celebrated  speech 
at  Warsaw  threatened  to  inflict  upon  the  latter  capital.  Deprived 
of  all  that  could  give  it  internal  energy  or  ornament,  and  stripped 
of  the  commerce  which  hitherto  supported  its  inhabitants,  the 
oldest  capital  of  Poland  will  dwindle  to  a  shadow,  the  appropria- 
tion or  annihilation  of  which  will  excite  no  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  rival  nations. 

The  Austrian  government  having  thus  successfully  forced  the 
neighbouring  States  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Poland  to  acknow- 
ledge its  power,  if  not  its  right,  to  prescribe  their  form  of  govern- 
ment and  internal  policy,  there  remain  but  two  others  touching 
its  frontiers  whose  weakness  could  offer  any  temptation,  and  whose 
internal  state  could  furnish  a  pretext  for  hostile  or  amicable  inter- 
ference ;  these  are  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire 
and  Switzerland. 

The  dubious  aspect  which  the  subjection  of  the  Sclavonic 
provinces  of  Turkey  to  the  Ottoman  government  has  of  late  years 
assumed  is  well  known ;  and  it  will  also  be  presumed,  that  the 
repeated  assumption  of  independence  by  the  different  governors 
is  as  little  favourable  to  internal  tranquillity  as  it  is  likely  to 
promote  external  strength.  So  little  information  is  communicated 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Austrian  newspapers,  and  so  cautious 
la  the  government  to  suppress  the  publication  of  official  details 
even  within  the  hereditary  states,  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
quarrels  which  so  frequently  take  place  between  the  Bosnians  and 
the  military  colonies  planted  on  the  Hungarian  frontier  is  a  per- 
fect mystery.  Certain  it  is  that,  on  two  occasions  within  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  the  militia  of  the  frontier  has  marched  into  the 
Turkish  territories,  and  taken  most  summary  and  efficacious 
vengeance  on  the  supposed  perpetrators  of  injuries  and  their 
kindred.  In  the  month  of  June  this  year,  a  strong  division  com- 
manded by  major-general  Baron  Waldstatten,  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon  and  twelve  rocket-guns,  entered  the  province  of  Bosnia, 
and  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  the  capidan  of  the  district,  who 
demanded  assistance  from  adjacent  provinces.  The  alleged 
offence  was  the  murder  of  an  Austrian  soldier,  who  had  been 
killed  by  a  shot  from  the  Turkish  side,  (we  know  not  on  what 
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provocation,)  and  the  capidan's  refusing  or  neglecting  to  punish 
or  deliver  up  the  perpetrator  occasioned  a  combat,  which  was 
obstinately  protracted  through  the  whole  day.  Not  only  the  vil- 
lage in  which  the  murderer  was  supposed  to  reside,  but  five  or  six 
others  also  were  set  on  fire  by  the  rockets  and  destroyed ;  while 
the  Austrian  Observer  gave  a  list  of  500  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  Turkish,  and  of  23  killed  and  1 14  wounded  on  the  Austrian 
side;  an  energetic  manner  of  asserting  the  national  honour,  it 
must  be  confessed ! 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  vernacular  language  of  Bos- 
nia and  Servia,  being  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic,  differs  very  little 
from  that  spoken  in  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  as  well  as  the  military 
frontier  provinces;  so  that  this  part  of  Turkey  seems  almost  marked 
out  by  nature  for  a  separation  from  the  rest  at  a  future  day.  The 
inhabitants,  although  as  schismatic  Greeks  more  inclined  to  side 
with  Russia  than  with  Austria,  would  still  prefer  almost  any 
Christian  rule,  which  was  at  all  tolerable,  to  that  of  the  Mahome- 
tans ;  while  the  enclosed  situation  of  the  provinces,  cut  off  as  they 
are  from  the  sea  by  Dalmatia,  must  destroy  all  hope  of  their 
forming  an  independent  state.  Then  comes  the  pretext,  which  is 
not  altogether  without  foundation,  of  removing,  by  sanatory  regu- 
lations, so  datigerous  a  neighbour  as  the  plague  from  the  heredi- 
tary states.  The  slightest  threat  on  the  part  of  Russia  of  an 
advance  towards  Constantinople  must  render  it  necessary  once 
more  to  anticipate  the  encroachments  of  that  dreaded  power, 
and  even  partition  treaties  are  not  things  of  so  ancient  a  date  as 
not  to  be  fresh  in  all  our  memories. 

This  was  considered,  no  doubt,  as  too  unimportant  a  point  to 
demand  the  attention  of  the  biographer ;  but,  if  he  has  left  it  un- 
touched, he  has  not  omitted  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  relations 
at  present  existing  between  Austria  and  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
After  a  statement  of  the  indignation  excited  in  Austria  by  the 
foolish  expedition  to  Savoy,  the  following  citation  is  given  from  a 
Swiss  newspaper,  said  to  be  of  the  liberal  party,  and  consequently 
well  adapted  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  majority  and  most 
enlightened  of  the  inhabitants  : — 

"  Prince  Mettemicb  is  opposed  to  every  change  in  the  treaty  of  1815 ; 
since  this  alone  was  ratified  by  all  the  powers,  as  harmonizing  with  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  they  were  then  established ;  he  will  not  look  on 
unconcerned  at  any  revolutionary  movement,  which  can  draw  after  il  the 
overthrow  of  the  guaranteed  federative  constitution  of  the  Confederation. 
This  is  the  tendency  of  the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  of  Austria  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  German  powers,  as  regards  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, and  which  continues  and  will  continue  to  be  so  in  future." 

Thus  the  guarantee  given  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  the  in- 
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vioiabilitjT  of  Swiss  independeiide  is  the  pretext  asngned  for  inter- 
fering forcibljr  at  a  future  dajr,  to  prevent  anj  modtGcation  of  the 
governtnetit  that  does  not  accord  with  Austrian  notions*  The 
plots  of  the  refugees  to  revolutionize  Germanj  could  not  come  at 
a  hiore  seasonable  time ;  the  opportunity,  as  we  have  seeo#  bas 
been  eagerlj  seized^  and  the  way  paved  for  a  future  protectorship 
of  the  Confederation!  similar  to  that  established  in  Piedmont,  A 
plausible  pretext  is  now  put  forward  for  interference  m  the  inter- 
nal regulations  of  the  Swiss  government ;  the  aristocratic  party  in 
that  country  has  long  looked  to  Austriai  and  in  fact  only  existed 
by  its  assistance ;  and,  after  a  few  yeHrs,  what  we  now  conaider 
as  a  casual  and  temporary  measure  of  self-defence  will  have 
grown  into  an  established  right  of  control^  the  exercise  of  which 
can  only  be  prevented  by  force  of  arms.  The  conflicts  of  the 
various  parties  in  Switzerland^  although  apparently  presenting  an 
interifiinable  labyrinth  of  uninteresting  intrigues^  are  pel'fectly 
intelligible  to  those  who  haVe  studied  the  spirit  of  the  timesj  and 
watched  its  symptoms  on  the  continent.  Instead  of  expecting  the 
internal  troublesi  both  of  Switzerland  and  Oetmany^  to  cease,  we 
must,  on  the  contrary^  look  forward  to  their  increasing,  or  at  least 
continuing,  until  the  several  rights  of  the  different  classes  in 
those  states  are  satisfactorily  defined  and  fairly  respected ;  until 
the  rights  of  their  subjects  abroad,  as  members  of  the  great  civi^ 
lized  family  of  Europe,  are  respected  b^  their  neighbours,  and  an 
unlimited  field  is  thus  opened  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

We  are  compelled  to  repeat  the  assertion  that  peace  cannot  be 
expected  on  the  continent  until  such  a  modification  of  the  existing 
governments  takes  place  as  shall  dause  the  rights  of  the  indiTidua! 
citizens  to  be  respected,  under  all  circumstances,  at  home  and 
abroad.  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  frequent  commutiic»« 
tion  which  exists  between  the  differeht  German  states  and  France 
and  England,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  contrast  between  the 
situation  of  the  citizens  of  these  different  countries  cannot  possibly 
be  concealed?  Can  we  expect  the  Germans,  amongst  whom 
enlightened  ideas  are  perhaps  more  generally  spread  than  in  any 
other  land, — whose  institutions  for  education  have  been  lately 
taken  by  us  as  models, — and  whose  literature  rauks  as  second  to 
that  of  no  European  nation — will  voluntarily  assent  to  the  asser- 
tion, that  they  are  not  yet  ripe  for  institutions  which  were  setiledi 
in  the  form  in  which  they  demand  them,  two  centuries  ago  in 
England  P  Can  they  look  without  a  feeling  of  emulation  at  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  this  country,  and  are  they  not  fully  aware 
of  the  causes  of  our  wealth  and  their  own  poverty?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  all  these  questibns ;  and,  instead  of  looking 
to  a  speedy  termination  of  the  intestine  troubles  that  have  so  long 
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aAicted  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  the  GOlitinent,  we  mu8t« 
as  we  have  said,  expect  them  to  continue,  and  even  to  increase  iq 
frequency  and  virulence,  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  opposi* 
tioo  by  force  is  continued  on  the  part  of  the  different  governments. 

What  part  is  then  left  to  those  nations  who  have  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  preserve  the  balance  q£ 
power  in  Europe?  The  desirable  policy  of  not  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  foreign  nations  is  rendered  difficult  of  observance^ 
when  other  states  eagerly  seize  the  pretext  of  domestic  discord 
to  extend  their  influence  or  increase  their  power.  At  all  events, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  devote  serious  attention  to  a  subject 
which  has  grown  important,  as  avowedly  forming  the  mainspring 
of  the  policy  of  one  of  the  greatest  European  states*  If  it  were 
possible  to  fix  limits  for  such  a  political  system,  it  might  perhapd 
be  prudent  to  concede  some  smaller  considerations  in  order  tO. 
secure  the  grand  object,  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
But  the  system  of  crushing,  by  armed  interference,  the  d^mandsi 
which  must,  by  turns,  be  made  in  every  country  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  popular  rights,  can  only  be  justified  by  the  supposition, 
that  no  progressive  mental  improvement  takes  place  among  the 
people  whicn  would  entitle  them  to  what  they  claim ;  and,  as  no 
government  has  hitherto  gone  the  length  of  attempting  to  prove 
that  civilization  is  stationary  in  any  part  of  Europe, — each,  on  the 
contrary,  ascribing  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  progress  to  its 
own  nation,-^we  do  not  see  where  these  demands  are  to  finish,  or 
where  the  pretext  for  encroaching  on  the  ri^ts  of  weaker  states 
18  to  cease.  It  would  be  fruitless,  as  it  is  evident,  to  imagine,  for 
instance,  that  Great  Britain,  by  withdrawing  her  support  from  the 
Swiss  cantons,  would  render  the  republic  of  Cracow  in  the 
slightest  degree  a  desirable  neighbour  for  Austria  or  Prussia ;  or 
that  any  want  of  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants  of  Hanover  or 
Saxony  would  cause  a  remission  of  the  jealousy  with  which  all 
the  states  of  Italy  are  watched.  On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is 
so  clear  that  this  system  of  policy  has  a  tendency  to  extend  itself, 
as  long  as  it  meets  with  little  or  no  opposition,  it  betrays  an  inter- 
nal weakness  in  the  states  that  adopt  it,  which  makes  them  fear 
the  chances  of  any  serious  collision.  Powerful  as  are  the  re- 
sources of  Austria,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  many  elements  are 
tffloat  in  that  empire  which,  in  case  of  a  contest  where  the  national 
honour  was  not  concerned,  would  contribute  seriously  to  lam^ 
her  efforts;  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  an  uninteresting  inquiry  to 
trace  her  actual  situation  and  her  power,  for  the  purposes  of 
defence  or  of  aggression. 

Great  difficulty  attends  an  attempt  at  a  statistical  survey  of  the 
resources  of  Austria,  owing  to  the  care  taken  by  the  government 
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to  conceal  official^  and  enpecially  numerical,  details,  the  betrayal 
of  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  crime  only  second  to  high  treason* 
Works,  it  is  true,  exist,  which  profess  to  give  minute  information 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  government  and  the  country, 
but  they  are  either,  like  the  Encyclopaedia  quoted  at  the  bead  of 
our  article,  deficient  in  every  important  particular,  or,  from  the 
known  strictness  of  the  censorship  on  this  head,  exposed  to  tbe 
suspicion  of  wilful  misrepresentation.  Still,  as  it  is  impossible 
fo  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  power  of  Austria  without  a  Mi 
consideration  of  the  complicated  machine  of  its  government,  we 
shall  submit  to  our  readers  what  information  we  have  been  able 
to  collect. 

From  the  mixture  of  nations  of  which  the  population  of  tbe 
Austrian  empire  is  composed,  tlie  unequal  state  of  civilization  in 
tfie  different  provinces,  and  the  various  interests  of  all,  it  wilt 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  actual  state  of  public  opinion  ako 
varies  in  different  parts.  We  have,  moreover,  here  to  reconcile 
the  contradiction  of  systems  and  theories  which  are  generally 
considered  to  be  false  and  an  evident  increase  of  prosperity  in 
the  nation.  We  are  therefore  necessarily  driven  from  reascming 
in  the  gross,  and  seizing  only  great  results,  to  the  study  of  minoter 
details.  The  mere  facts  of  a  progressive  increase  of  population, 
of  an  augmented  industry  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  com- 
merce, of  a  consequently  apparent  addition  to  tbe  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  the  population  at  large,  may  perhaps  satisfy  the 
faint  curiosity  of  one  but  distantly  interested  in  the  inquiry.  The 
native  of  the  country  is  differently  placed ;  he  is  entitled  to  ex* 
amine  whether  this  improvement  is  proportioned  to  the  means 
which  the  country  affords ;  whether  these  means  have  been  em- 
ployed in  a  manner  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  these  benefits; 
or  whether  the  momentary  advantage  of  the  nation  has  been  pur* 
tbased  at  the  cost  of  its  future  and  lasting  welfare.  He  has, 
moreover,  a  right  to  ask  whether  these  advantages  have  been 
acquired  without  the  sacrifice  of  blessings,  which  from  ancient 
custom  or  revered  tradition  he  may  be  induced  to  value  higher 
than  mere  sensual  enjoyment. 

Taken  from  this  point  of  view,  the  German  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants have  reason  to  be  best  satisfied.  Their  language  is 
that  in  which  all  the  affairs  of  government  are  transacted  (except 
in  Italy),  and  their  customs  and  forms  are  more  or  less  forced 
upon  the  other  nations  of  the  empire.  The  capital,  the  heart  in 
which  centre  the  veins  that  convey  the  contributions  of  the 
provinces, lies  in  their  territory;  and  the  middle  classes  are  con- 
sequently somewhat  more  enlightened  and  industrious  than  the 
same  classes  in  the  other  provinces.  But,  though  possessed  of  much 
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mof  al  influence^  they  are  the  soiallest  portion  ia  point  of  aumbeni* 
The  archduchies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  and  Tyrol^ 
m  which  the  inhabitants  may  be  considered  as  exclusively  Gerf 
man^  contain  5,757 $36S  souls,  scattered  over  a  territory  of  1710 
aqiMre  geographical  miles,  giving  consequently  a  population  of 
£197  per  square  mile*  This  scanty  popuUtion  is  owing  to  the 
mountainous  nature  of  these  districts,  the  average  quantity  of 
arable  land  and  vineyards  in  these  provinces  giving  only  1764 
square  Viennaj'ocA*  in  the  geographical  mile.  The  remainder  of 
the  surface  is  mountain,  forest,  and  marsh  land.  The  mountainous 
districts  are,  however,  by  no  means  wholly  uuproductive ;  rich 
mines  of  salt,  iron,  and  copper,  are  scattered  through  them,  and 
extensive  tracts  are  used  as  grazing  land ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
Ibe  population  is  on  the  whole  not  sufficiently  numerous  either  to 
draw  the  full  advantage  from  the  land,  or  to  assert  any  political 
supremacy  over  the  other  provinces.  The  influence  of  the  c^n* 
trnliaing  system  of  government  and  of  fashion,  which  draws  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital,  alone  allows 
Austria  to  be  counted  among  the  Germanic  states  of  Europe* 
About  £,500,000  Germans  are  calculated  in  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire,  as  colonists,  military  and  civil  functionaries,  &c. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  are  Scla- 
vonians,  whom  we  class  without  entering  into  too  minute  ethno- 
graphic details  under  four  heads : — 

Bohemians,  Moravians,  Silesians     ....     5,B02,750 

Poles 4,445,000 

Hungarian  Sclavonians,  including  Dalmatia  •     4r300,000 

lUyrians  and  Carinthians 1,200/)00 

auiouating  together  to  15,747,750  souls,  or  a  number  nearly 
equal  to  the  total  sum  of  all  the  other  nations  in  the  empire  taken 
together;  viz.— 

Germans 6,£00,000 

Hungarians  (Magyars) 4,500,000 

Italians 4,650,000 

Wallachians 1,600,000 

Jews 475,000 

Zigeuner  (Gypsies) 1 10,000 

Total  17,735,000 

The  Sclavonian  inhabitants,  important  as  their  numbers  and  geo- 
graphical situation  ought  to  maxe  them,  have  ever  been  treated 
with  the  least  consideration  by  the  German  rulers.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  empire  they  form  two  distinct  and  extensive  divisions, 
one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  be- 


*  Equil  to  101,518  French  bectarei. 
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twten  whiok  die  Grermanie  territories  lie  inclosed  in  (he  font  ef  a 
wedge.  The  northern  Solavottic  mass,  including  Bohemin,  More- 
tie,  Siieaia,  Gallicia,  and  the  ooitk-weat  quarter  of  H«ngary,  eott- 
teiBS  a  population  of  about  X^^QOfiQO  souls,  Bpeakia|r  three  «r 
at  moat  four  dialects  of  a  common  language,  none  of  srhich  diffsiv 
from  die  otlier  so  much  as  the  Danish  tongue  does  from  the  Hig^ 
German.  A  traveller  possessing  a  moderate  knowiedge  ef  ths 
Bohemian  or  Polish,  which  are  the  only  written  dialects,  caft 
travel  with  ease  and  make  himself  understood  in  uH  the  othM* 
Sduvonic  districts.  But,  though  possessing  so  remarkable  u  bond 
of  union^  and  long  involved  in  the  common  fate  of  subjection  to 
strangers,  there  seems  never  to  have  existed  anything  like  a  wish  to 
4raw  together  for  mutual  support  or  defence.  This  bmj  partially 
be  explained  by  the  circumstances  in  ^liich  these  different  oouu- 
tries  were  at  the  time  of  their  incorporation  into  the  Austriaa  em* 
pire.  The  Bohemians  had  long  considered  themselves  as  Ibrmmg 
part  of  the  German  empire,  and  in  their  rivalry  with  the  other 
provinces  seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree  ashamed  to  assert 
their  nationality.  Until  lately  no  Bohemian  of  the  higher  classes 
studied  his  native  tongue,  and  all  were  in  general  flaHeved  by 
being  taken  for  Germans.  They  consequently  had  bat  little  syi»- 
pathy  with  their  unpretending  brethren,  the  Slowacks  of  Hungary, 
joining  in  the  supercilious  bnt  groundless  contempt  which  the 
Hungarians  of  Tatar  descent  express  for  them.*  The  Poles 
were  long  too  much  occupied  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country  within  its  former  limits  to  look  beyond 
the  Carpatiiians;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  weight  on  all 
was  increased,  as  it  has  been  of  late  years,  and  all  hope  of  external 
help  cut  off,  as  it  at  present  seems  to  be,  that  any  of  the  nations 
in  the  territories  we  have  alluded  to  thought  of  looking  upon  their 
neighbours  and  fellow-sufferers  as  brothers  and  supporters. 

Within  the  extent  of  country  we  have  described,  every  moun- 
tain, every  river,  every  town,  every  village,  bears  a  Sclavonic  name; 
a  sufficient  reason  to  make  strangers,  of  whatever  nation,  despair 
of  success  in  converting  the  inhabitants  into  Germans  or  Hun- 
garians, or  in  making  them  assume  any  foreign  language  or  man- 
ners. Many  things  too  have  contributed  of  late  to  promote  a 
feeling  of  nationality  on  an  enlarged  basis  amongst  them.  All 
these  nations,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Austrian 
policy,  were  thrown  more  upon  their  own  internal  resources, 
which  they  have  considerably  improved.  A  natural  consequence 
has  been  a  relative  improvement  in  the  state  of  these  different 
provinces,  exactly  proportioned  to  their  respective  means.  In 
Bohemia,  where  the  average  of  the  population  gives  4133  inhabi- 

*  The  HuDgariio  proverb  ssys,  "  Tot  nem  ember,"  (The  Slowack  is  uo  man). 
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tcBt9  to  a  sqvare  geographical  mile,  and  where  the  soil  is  miicii 
leM  productive  than  in  Moravia  and  Gaiiicia,  manufacturea  have 
been  mtrodiiced  with  considerable  Boccesa.  An  interesting  work* 
OB  this  anbjeet  ahowa  that  Bohemia  poaaesses  75  glasa^iouaea,  of 
^hich  40  produce  plate-glaaa ;  1  £6  paper-miiis ;  and  a  great  number 
of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  works.  The  quantity  of  lead  produced 
hj  the  nines  in  1834  was,  \SQ\  tons;  of  arsenic,  6l  tons;  of 
iron  there  was  produced,  rough  11,027  tons,  cast  9736  tons. 
'Hie  manulKture  of  percussion  caps  for  guns  and  cannon  is  car- 
ried on  extenaiveiy,  65,000,000  caps  benig  produced  annually, 
in  the  year  1636,  14,000  tons  of  beet-root  were  manufactured 
into  7,660  tons  of  sugar ;  1^),000  cwt.  of  flax  into  linen ;  30,000 
sinners  pn>duced  85,000  cwt.  of  cotton  yarn;  and  1,400,000 
pieces,  of  from  £0  to  36  yards,  were  printed  ;  80,000  cwt.  of  wool 
was  manufactured,  and  'SSOO  looms  produced  1^,000  pieces  of 
^M^oollens  from  14  to  %  yards  per  piece.  Various  other  branches 
of  industry  are  attempted  with  more  or  less  success,  and  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  industrial  spirit  of  this  part  of  the  empire.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  above  statements  respecting 
this  province,  together  with  its  very  considerable  agricultural  pro- 
duce, are  far  from  giving  a  true  idea  of  its  productive  power. 
The  Encyelopafidta  estimates  its  farming  produce  as  follows : — 

^' Wheat.  3  miUioDs  Metzen,  (1  Metzen  =3].  72  bushels  Englisb) ; 
rye,  15  millions  Metzen;  barley,  6}  millions  Metzen  3  potatoes,  —^; 
wine,  26,145  Elmer,  (the  Elmer  sl5.  9  gallons  English);  1,000,000 
«aJMe  loiaes  of  fira»wood.  The  amount  of  live  stock,  wfatch  is  on  the  in- 
crease, 18  142,036  horses,  243,779  oxen,  650,779  cows,  1,590,672 
aheap.  Game  of  the  choicest  kind  in  incredible  quantities,  stags,  roe- 
h«ii:U«  wild  boars,  ^aasanlw,  woodcocks,  &c"--^i.  336, 

The  truth  of  our  obaervation  will,  we  think,  be  sufficiently  sub- 
atatttiated  by  the  fiact,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  farmitig, 
and  alBK>at  all  the  manufacturing,  undertakings  originate,  as  the 
Goronns  Buy,froM  above:  that  is,  they  are  carried  on  by  stewards 
and  <ither  agenta  on  account  of  the  landed  proprietor.  This 
nethod,  wfaidi  ia  notoriouaiy  the  leaat  advantageous  in  business, 
ie  hai«  rendered  necessary  by  the  difficulties  which  the  admioistra- 
tioa  of  ti|e  government  throws  in  the  way  of  the  poor  man,  and 
which  are  seriously  detrimental  to  small  beginnings.  This  brings 
US  to  the  grand  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  m 
Austria,  its  tendency  to  limit  freedom  of  exertion.  In  this  com- 
plaint  the  inhabitants,  of  whatever  nation  they  may  be,  unite,  not 
indeed  in  the  grand  chorus  which  in  an  enlightened  nation  must 
be  victorious,  and  would  bring  about  an  immediate  change ;  it  ex- 

*  Skissixte  Uebersicbt  dn  gegeowaitiipea  Staodcs,  &c«  von  Gewerbi-  and  Fabrika^ 
itoDft-IiidQstrie,  tod  Kreatzberg. 
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presses  itself  in  the  vague  and  inconsistent  munnurs  of  men  who 
feel  an  oppression  which  they  cannot  detect,  and  who  demand  a 
remedy  without  distinctly  perceiving  the  malady  under  which  they 
suffer.  The  fact  is,  that  the  greatest  ignorance  prevaiia  in  the 
mass  of  all  classes,  high  or  low,  as  to  the  simplest  laws  of  political 
economy ;  and  the  exception  formed  by  some  enlightened  iodivi« 
duals  only  renders  the  contrast  with  the  blindness  of  the  mai^ 
more  apparent  and  striking.  In  speaking  of  the  finances,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show  the  errors  to  which  the  neglect  of  this 
most  useful  of  studies  has  led,  but  it  cannot  be  wondered  al  when 
one  finds  the  works  of  the  English  and  French  economists  pro- 
scribed throughout  the  empire,  as  tending  to  fill  the  heads  of  the 
people  with  a  number  of  vain  theories,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  impracticable.  This  is  the  true  root  of  the  evil. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  empire  are  dissatisfied,  for  they 
feel  themselves  inconvenienced  by  the  existing  laws.  They  have 
hitherto  demanded  no  specific  remedy,  because  the  great  mass  is 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  suffering.  They  are  not  disaffected, 
because  they  do  not  see  that  this  disagreeable  position  is  caused 
immediately  by  the  government.  They  know  that  there  are  other 
nations  in  Europe  as  heavily  taxed  as  themselves^  although,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  enormously ;  but  they 
have  not  yet  learned  that  other  nations  enjoy  the  blessing  of  un- 
.  restrained  exertion,  almost  the  only  privilege  that  the  citizen  of 
any  state  cares  for.  The  nature  of  these  restrictions  we  shall 
hereafter  explain  when  speaking  of  the  sources  of  government 
influence. 

Bohemia  must  be  looked  on  as  the  most  flourishing  province  of 
the  empire.  The  nobility  is  enlightened  and  public-spirited,  and 
pains  are  taking  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  claases. 
The  number  of  40  grammar  schools  and  2556  peasants'  schools 
gives  one  of  the  former  for  95,000  inhabitants,  but  of  the  latter 
one  to  1120  inhabitants.  The  middle  classes  are  unfortunately 
possessed  with  a  passion  for  entering  into  the  innumerable  govern- 
ment bureaux,  which  drain  the  country  of  so  much  talent  and 
exertion,  a  loss  which  would  be  more  seriously  felt,  if  the  away  of 
the  noble  landed  proprietors  were  less  mild,  and  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry less  spread  among  the  lower  orders. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  above  may  be  extended  in  a  general 
way  to  all  the  other  Sclavonian  provinces,  which,  although  pos- 
sessing sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  make  but  slow  advances, 
owing  to  the  same  restrictions.  A  national  spirit  is  however 
awake  in  all,  and  the  education  of  the  peasants  has  become  an 
object  of  serious  attention,  the  example  of  Bohemia  rapidly 
spreading  to  the  neighbouring  Sclavonic  districts.  In  the  Slowack 
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country,  public-spirited  individuals  have  established  schools,  the 
Hungarian  constitution  enabling  them  to  do  so  unimpeded. 
Gallicia  alone  remains  behind  in  this  race  of  improvementi  the 
government  not  establishing,  and  the  influential  men  neither  de- 
manding, nor,  indeed,  seeming  to  wish  for,  schools  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  lower  ranks.  Some  provinces,  however,  labour 
under  peculiar  grievances  of  their  own. 

Ob  Gallicia  the  whole  weight  of  the  iron  sceptre  of  Austria 
has  of  late  years  been  doomed  to  fall.  No  sooner  was  the  insur- 
rection in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  completely  subdued,  and  the 
means  of  future  resistance,  as  far 41s  the  Russians  could  discover 
them,  eradicated,  than  the  lenient  policy  which  Austria  had  shown 
towards  the  Gallicians  changed.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  whose 
humanity  and  prudence  had  saved  the  province  for  the  empire, 
was  replaced  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand;  and  a  system  of  inqui- 
sitorial proceedings  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  carried  on, 
which  has  totally  alienated  what  attachment  had  begun  to  spring 
up  among  the  people  towards  their  new  rulers.  The  object  of  the 
government  in  all  tliese  proceedings  is  an  absolute  mystery.  It  is 
true  that  the  people  of  Gallicia  manifested,  in  1830,  the  most 
ardent  sympathy  for  their  brethren  at  Warsaw,  and  immense  sup- 
plies of  money  and  provisions  were  daily  sent  over  the  frontier. 
The  governor,  aware  of  his  inability  to  suppress  the  working  of 
these  natural  feelings,  wisely  chose  to  wink  at  such  irregularities, 
rather  than  expose  the  province  to  the  dangers  arising  from  still 
neater  excitement,  if  he  forcibly  attempted  to  restrain  them. 
Thus,  when  the  storm  had  passed  over,  the  Gallicians  could  only 
rejoice  with  trembling  that  it  had  not  overwhelmed  them  in  its 
career;  while  they  were  gratefully  sensible  of  the  mild  treatment 
they  had  experienced  from  rulers  whose  apprehensions  seemed 
likely  to  dictate  a  very  different  policy.  This  was  the  moment  for 
a  prudent  minister  to  seize  to  attach  such  an  important  province 
to  the  i^ovemment  by  the  strongest  ties.  But,  so  far  from  thus 
improving  the  opportunity,  researches  were  gradually  made  after 
individuals,  who  bad  either  served  in  the  revolutionary  army,  or 
carried  on  correspondence  with  Poles  in  the  Russian  territories. 
I'hese  inquiries  were  also  instituted  with  all  the  wanton  harshness 
of  delegates  in  a  remote  part  of  the  empire,  and  screened  from 
public  opinion  by  the  secrecy  of  their  proceedings.  Men  of  all 
classes  were  summoned  to  Lemberg;  members  of  the  most  illus* 
trious  houses, — peasants,  whose  poverty  and  ignorance  were  no 
match  for  the  intrigues  of  such  an  inquisition, — and  Jews,  whose 
helpless  situation  exposes  them  to  every  species  of  tyranny — were 
compelled  to  spend  months  in  attendance  on  this  tribunal;  and 
the  scourge  of  the  executioner  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  used 
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m  aaeret  to  qtateken  the  confettioiM  of  tardy  ^vitaettm.  Emery 
day  saw  transports  of  prisoners  in  inonsi  under  nrilitary  eacerty 
travelling  towards  Leanberg,  many  of  whom  died  in  priaonf^ 
while  those  who»  after  a  long  dehy,  and  being  exposed  to  every 
insult,  were  at  length  released^  teeeived  no  other  satisliclioa  tkmm 
the  ceriainty  that  all  these  inquiries  had  led  to  do  result.  Not  m 
single  trace  of  any  thing  like  a  serious  eonspiniey  agaifitt  tho 
Austrian  state  could  be  discorerad>  nor  eouid  any  thing  worthy  of 
publication,  still  less  of  punishment,  be  tortured  out  of  the  ini* 
prudent  marks  of  sympathy  shown  by  the  most  unwary  to  chasr 
suflFering  countrymen  who  had  taken  refuge  among  them.  The 
greater  part  of  those  who  laboured  under  the  heavkst  auapictons 
were  set  at  liberty  in  the  month  of  June  this  year,  ignorant,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  diarge  intended  to  be  substantiated  againal 
them,  and  against  which  no  means  of  defence  eouid  eonaeque«liy 
be  provided.  The  provinee  in  the  mean  time  was  treated  as  if  it 
had  l>een  in  a  state  of  actual  revolt.  Upwards  of  50,000  regular 
troops  were  quartered  through  it,  and  inatmetaoos  were  gi«en  to 
the  ofHcers  and  civil  §mptoyi$  to  mix  as  little  as  possibki  in  soeini 
life  with  the  inhabitants.  The  effisct  which  such  treatment  must 
have  produced  upon  a  high*apirited  people  it  is  easy  to  auimiae, 
and  the  government,  when  tired  of  so  ueeless  a  system  of  rigonr, 
will  probably  be  unaMe  to  discontinue  it  when  it  shall  desire  to 
relax. 

All  these  political  sins  of  omission  and  oommissioti  occur  at  the 
present  moment  at  a  very  critical  time,  and  will  assuredly,  if  not 
^edily  compensated  for,  meet,  before  long,  with  their  reward. 
The  increase  of  population,  and  the  gradual  spreading  of  sound 
notions  of  government  and  political  economy,  which  nekher  police 
nor  censorship  can  wholly  suppress,  are  every  day  rousing  the 
Sclavonian  population  to  a  sense  of  their  true  interests,  and  of  the 
power  accruing  to  them  from  union;  and,  should  one  common 
feeling  of  discontent  awaken  them  to  the  necessity  of  united  re- 
sistance, their  power  mnst  foeiivesistible. 

The  Sclavonian  population  of  the  southern  states  of  the  empire 
are  not  less  favourably  situated,  being  in  possession  of  the  long 
tract  of  mountainous  country  which  stretehes  eastward  from 
Tyrol,  fdlowing  the  course  of  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave,  from 
which  a  branch,  diverging  at  ri^t  angles,  runs  south  along  the 
sea-coast  through  Dalmatia,  The  provinces  of  Oarinthia,  Gar- 
niola,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Croatia^  Sclavoaia,  and  what  is  called  the 
military  frontier,  are  peopled  by  Sdavonians,  with  the  exception  of 


*  In  addition  to  the  usual  prisons,  several  hotels  of  the  nobilU^  have  been  hked  for 
tiie  last  two  ytttn  for  the  samt  purpose  by  ait  \ ^ 


Om  pHocifMil  tfmm\  nod*  nWioiigb  tjne  mhIq  of  ^iWlmtiM  vium 
«»  nmcb  in  etch  of  tboi«  provkic^^  Hill  llifife  iis  »  9^int  i»f 
wtiouality  prtvafent  amangul  tbe^t  wbicb  i»«k#»  ibeip  frai^rnm 
Ma  ia«a  having  caminon  iiUerettfi.  Tbe  loilKary  froniifir^  CroiitUk 
Sc;l«voiii»«  tod  Dalmntia*  form  9%fi  of  jHuogiury,  and  buve  a  pro* 
•pti^t  of  waiiti»g  «oiM  lime,  if  tli^  wpffpv«n)0nt  of  tbair  •ocmI  »t«to 
ii  |o  depend  oo  Ih^  feoeral  prognofli  of  that  ii^aaotFy.  I«tm» 
Camioia,  and  part  of  CariittUii«>  iiiay»  with  tb^  aiusepiicm  of  aofna 
QMHiQlaifl  dJBtricte^  be  cemid^r^d  a«  ^u^lly  advaMad  19  cubiirav 
tioN  wUfa  Bohemia,  It  ia  «rofftby  of  rMMirk  that  ilia  yafaialii^ 
aimiag  distrietap  with  the  axcaptton  oi  thoaa  of  Twiaylvapia*  Ua 
all  IB  S«lavoaic  diatriotaf  Iha  Sekm>oiaiiff«  at  ivigiflal  inbabilaota 
ot  tha  coaiitryi  faaviog  probaUy  nn^taiiiad  tbeir  gfowsA  in  Ibo 
■Momaiooiii  chaiiia  which  limit  and  iotaraact  tba  empire.  Al* 
cfaofigh  mioiag  ia  laarriad  on  to  a  isoaaidarahla  aKtoot  19  tbasa  UUor 
proaiocea,  the  Qftinoa  oi  latria  aloiia  fumiabiivg  a  larga  mim  aaoi*^ 
a%  to  the  iaaperial  traaaury*  yat  ii  ia  probaMa  that  Ibo  aptiaa 
rtchaa  of  tbaae  laoiiataiiious  diatrjaU  aie  far  ffom  baiag  aacarlaiflad* 
Thofia  ia,  perhaps,  «o  spot  in  Europe  ao  loaiarkable  for  aiogular 
satural  vaiieliea«  nor  any  so  Uttla  Uia¥aUod#  ovao  in  ofir  ourioAa 
a0e»  aa  tha  ehaiii  axteaditig  frflw  C»niiok|  Uirough  Cra|alia«  iaiD 
Huogary :  the  waet  oi  rof^lftt  but  eapeciaUy  Iba  d^praaaioo  of  all 
iudiifidiial  exertioo  by  vexationa  bureaux  and  reatrictife  )awa»  pio^ 
i»ot  the  iohahitanta  from  aaeking  new  aourcea  of  iodoatry,  aa 
wall  aa  fram  tufoiag  Iboae  already  diaoovacad  lo  Ihalieat  acooiiDt. 
In  Cariodiia  are  aniiiea  in  wUoh  native  aiael  ia  foimd*  and  yet  tba 
Cagliah  maniafactuied  atoel  is  sold  cheapef  at  Trieale  than  iba 
minaa  can  afford  to  deliver  their  produaa^  at  tbalaity.  Maoy 
aimilar  iaatascea  ^  undaaalopad  raaouiiaea  might  be  »ddt»oed 
from  diffaraiK  paria  of  tha  empire^  btit  mnrboffe  are  they  ^  atrik* 
iog,  on  accoimt  of  the  vaetiiity  of  the  aea^  and  the  oonaaqneot 
fatuity  of  finding  a  market  for  produce  oX  all  kindi*  The  Sola* 
vonian  population  <tf  these  proviacaa  ia  aaid  to  amaaint  lo  d|dOO,000 
aoula;  the  dialect  they  apoak  ia  nmre  anoiant  in  its  gmmmatical 
ferma  than  (hat  of  the  Bobamiana  and  Polea,  and  bmura  mom  ra»- 
aemblanoa  to  tba  Bnaaian  ami  Serviaa* 

The  mae  of  inbabitonta  of  Tatar  deaeeat,  who,  mider  the 
name  of  Magyara,  elaim  the  mornl,  allhottgh  by  no  meana  the 
mtmerical,  supmmaay  in  Hungary  and  Tranaykrania,  aaa  diatiii* 
gttiahed  from  the  other  nationa  of  the  empire  by  aa  energy  of 
obaracter  which  faaa  only  lately  taken  a  useful  direction*  This 
valuable  pra>«mtnenca  tfaay  owe  to  their  invincible  allaabmant  to 

*  The  steel  liangtng  bridge  across  the  Daimbe  canal  at  Viwna,  saspended  from 
oaly  two  main  ciiaina^  oae  at  aasb  ndai  it  tha  aal jr  aaa  aC  tiw  Iwai  ia  JHwopa. 
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their  old  institulioQs,  which,  imperfect  as  they  are  acknowledged 
to  be  at  the  present  day,  have  kept  alive  the  pride  and  energy  o( 
the  people,  while  the  nations  around  them  have  sunk  into  a  ne- 
lancnoly  indolence  and  supineness*  In  number  not  exceeding 
4,500,000,  and  surrounded  by  Sclavonian  and  other  tribes  to  the 
number  of  6,000,000,  they  maintain  an  undisputed  superiority 
within  the  country,  and  have  even  formed  the  chimeri<»l  notion 
of  forcing  their  language  and  manners  upon  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  But  a  more  useful  and  nobler  direction  has 
within  a  few  years  been  given  to  their  exertions  by  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  some  distinguished  men«  among  whom  the  most  con* 
spicuous  at  present  is  C!ount  Stepban  Sxeczeny,  This  nobleman 
has  almost  single-handed,  in  opposition  to  all  the  direct  and  in- 
direct impediments  which  a  blind  and  Jealous  government  mmd 
rude  national  pr^udices  could  raise  against  him,  opened  a  steam 
communication  Rom  Presburg  to  Constantinople ;  thus  furnish- 
ing his  country  with  a  new  and  invaluable  field  of  enterprize,  at  a 
moment  when  the  endeavours  making  to  draw  a  portion  oif  the 
trade  of  the  East  once  more  over  Asia  Minor  to  Europe  give  a 
cheering  promise  of  prosperity  likely  to  accrue  to  his  country  by 
his  means.  He  is  accordingly  looked  upon  as  its  greatest  bene- 
factor  at  the  present  moment,  although  sus|>ected  of  not  being 
warmly  attached  to  that  kind  of  reform  which  would  raise  the 
lower  classes  of  his  fellow^citizens  in  the  social  scale.  It  b,  per* 
haps,  also  for  this  reason  that  he  has  been  able  to  avoid  direct 
collision  with  the  government,  which  views  every  step  taken  for 
the  advantage  of  Hungary  with  a  jealousy  natural  to  those  who 
prefer  a  weakness  which  they  can  easily  guide  to  a  strength  thst 
tbey  might  have  cause  to  fear.  Another  distinguished  man,  Baroil 
Wesseleni,  whose  attention  is  more  directed  to  procuring  guarao^ 
tees  for  the  political  freedom  of  his  countrymen,  has,  as  we  before 
stated,  been  less  successful  in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  and 
has  subjected  himself  to  open  acts  of  hostility  from  the  court 
and  its  party.  The  happy  idea  of  attracting  foreign  trade  into 
Hungary,  by  way  of  the  Danube,  roust  in  a  short  time  show  its 
eflfects  by  encouraging  the  spirit  of  adventure,  which  the  natives 
possess  in  abundance,  to  strike  into  that  useful  channel;  and,  if 
(prosecuted  on  a  liberal  footing,  may  enable  them  to  assert  their  own 
rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Russians,  which  their 
government  seems  incUned  to  neglect.  This  jealousy  of  Hungary 
must  be  conceived  in  its  full  force,  before  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  Vienna  cabinet  to  a  Russian  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  can  be  imagined ;  for,  according  to  all  western  calcu- 
lations, the  stoppage  of  this  grand  outlet  for  its  productions  must 
inflict  a  much  more  serious  wound  on  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
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empire  at  large,  than  even  the  ccmtagious  neighbourhood  of  a 
powerless  republic  could  on  its  political  tranquillity ;  while  the 
possession  of  Cracow,  should  it  eventually  be  conceded,  wiil^  we 
fear«  prove  but  a  poor  indemnity  for  immeasurable  sources  of 
wealth,  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  cultivate  without  such  a 
diannel  of  communication  witli  foreign  lands. 

The  Magyars  have,  as  it  is,  valuable  rights.  Their  language  is 
used  in  all  public  transactions,  and  their  nationality  fully  re- 
spected. No  passports  are  necessary  within  the  country,  in  which 
tbey  are  not  overburdened  with  bureaux,  like  the  other  pro« 
vinces.  Separate  chanceries  at  Vienna  transact  the  business  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  their  diets  impose  only  the  taxes 
of  which  they  approve,  and  with  which  they  are  by  no  means 
liberal.  In  return  for  this  exemption,  eveiy  thing  Huneary  ex« 
ports  is  loaded  with  a  heavy  duty,  even  on  importation  into  the 
other  provinces. 

If  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  tlie  empire  have  reason  to  complain 
of  the  little  care  taken  to  consult  their  national  customs  and  feel« 
iogs,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  Italians  are  scarcely  less  ex*» 
posed  to  annoyance  on  this  head ;  not  that  they  by  any  means 
stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Sclavonian  nations,  for  the 
Italian  language  is  that  used  in  all  the  public  offices  and  courts  of 
justice  in  the  united  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  The 
Austrian  code  of  law  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  and  is 
studied  in  that  language  in  their  universities;  and  the  Italian 
jurists  have  contributed  very  much  towards  its  improvement. 
Still,  as  the  finer  feelings  in  an  enlightened  nation  are  spread 
through  a  wider  circle  of  its  population,  and  many  things  are  for 
them  oppressive  of  which  a  less  cultivated  people  would  scarcely 
be  sensible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invincible  hosti- 
lity they  bear  to  their  present  rulers  is  not  without  foundation. 
The  repressing  character  of  the  Austrian  sway,  under  which  me* 
diocrity  makes  the  greatest  progress,  while  talent  and  energy  are 
l€X>ked  upon  as  two  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  which  cannot  be 
subjected  to  sufficient  control,  is  little  suited  to  the  tastes  of  an 
ardent  people,  among  whom  democratic  ideas  have  descended  as 
a  legacy  from  the  flourishing  days  of  their  state*  Many  conces- 
sions have  been  made  by  the  Anstrians,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
inhabitants,  especially  of  the  cities,  where  the  direct  taxes  upon 
industry  are  much  lower  than  in  the  provinces  northward  of  the 
Alps;  but  the  same  system  of  innumerable  bureaux^  and  the  same 
destructive  institutions  of  monopoly,  weary  out  the  aspiring  spirit, 
and  cramp  tlie  nerves  of  enterprize.  Yet  the  Italian  provinces 
must  be  reckoned  among  those  whose  subordination  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  an  imposing  military  force ;  and,  to  the  skill 
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with  which  the  government  subdues  the  discoAtentetf  of  one  pro- 
vince bj  the  power  it  borrows  from  another  not  much  leS9  dis- 
satisfied, it  is  indebted  for  the  effective  subjection  in  which  all  are 
retained.  But  an  armed  force,  of  even  more  approved  reliance 
than  Austria  could  muster,  would  never  have  succeeded  so  com- 
pletely in  establishing  the  power  of  the  government  in  a  manner 
which  renders  all  thoughts  of  resistance  so  hopeless  that  thejr  are 
abandoned  on  all  sides.    Much  subtler,  though,  as  it  would  ap- 

Cear,  more  expensive,  checks  on  the  ebullitions  of  popular  spirit 
ave  been  forged,  the  tendency  of  which  is  for  the  present  to 
tame  the  refractory  by  presenting  innumerable  obstacles  to  every 
attempt  at  innovation,  and  eventually  to  destroy  all  dangerous 
energies  so  timely,  by  means  of  early  training,  that  the  task  of 
governing  shall  be  rendered  easy,  and  constraint  robbed  of  its 
bitterness. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  following  statements,  the  prin- 
ciples which,  when  speaking  of  the  late  Emperor  Francis,  we 
sliowed  to  have  been  adopted  as  leading  state  maxims,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  emperor  in 
every  province  is  the  first  demand  upon  the  subject,  and,  as  the 
royal  person  is  multiplied  in  each  by  thousands  of  representatives, 
the  duty  of  submissive  respect  is  one  of  those  most  frequently 
called  into  practice.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  government,  in 
every  German  state,  to  employ  one  half  of  the  natiofi  to  govern 
the  other;  and  the  paternal  care  of  the  sovereign  is  studious  to  pre- 
vent the  number  of  employis,  who  live  at  the  expense,  and,  as  they 
doubtless  imagine,  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-subjects,  from 
being  diminished.  The  Austrian  state  Schematismus  presents  a 
list  of  upwards  of  25,000  Individuals  bearing  appointments  in  civil 
offices,  and  the  number  of  those  whose  appointments  are  either  of 
too  low  a  rank,  or  of  too  secret  a  nature,  to  be  introduced  in 
company  with  the  first  men  of  the  country  may  amount  to  as 
many  more.  Let  us  imagine  these  civil  officers,  dependent  solely 
on  the  crown,  dispersed  through  a  nation  which  contains  so  many 
jarring  elements,  that  it  unfortunately  seems  to  be  a  matter  primo 
loco  decided,  that  much  loyalty  cannot  be  expected ; — let  us  follow 
each  of  these  gentlemen  as  he  enters  into  society,  anticipating  de- 
fection in  all  out  of  office,  and  necessarily  disposed  to  vindicate 
the  authority  that  lends  him  consequence ; — ^let  us  add  to  these  the 
number  of  13,0fX)  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
staff  and  commissariat  department,  all  of  whom  are  likewise  to  be 
found  within  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  dn  army,  which  on  the 
peace  establishment  amounts  to  5^70,000  men,  and  we  shall  see  that 
the  government  has  monopolized,  by  means  of  these  individuals 
and  their  families,  a  powerful  number  of  defenders  in  eveiy  social 


cirolei  When  w«  Add  ditt  f he  8ecr6ejF  obMrvtd  io  all  traasActioiis^-— 
especialijr^  however,  in  the  admitiislration  of  jastice/— screens  every 
iDdividual  from  the  share  of  responsibility  whioh  every  public 
officer  ought  to  incur  towards  the  publici  some  idea  may  be. 
formed  of  the  fearful  power  thus  createdi  and  of  the  abuses  to 
v^hich  it  must  be  subject.  If  We  conclude  these  officials,  civil 
and  militaryi  to  redtiire  il  rather  superior  degree  of  education  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil  their  respccfive  functions^  it  must  be  evident 
that  an  immense  mass  of  talent  is  abstracted  from  the  middle 
classes  of  the  nation^  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  agriculture, 
commerce,  or  the  fine  arts,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  benefits.  The  nature  of  their  employments 
in  the  bureaux  is  nowhere  of  a  tendency  to  encourage  a  serious 
cultivation  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  useful  sciences  in  the 
emfloyis ;  while  on  the  public  they  may  be  said  to  operate  in  a 
directly  prejudicial  manneri  as  no  individual  can  take  a  step  of 
the  slightest  importance  in  life  or  business,  without  requiring  the 
sanction  of  some  of  these  government  officers,  and  nnding  no 
small  difficulty  in  procuring  permission  to  become  an  industrious 
member  of  society* 

This  leads  os  to  another  grand  source  of  influence  to  the  go- 
vernmenti — the  system  of  monopoly  in  trade.  A  fact  that  the 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  sufficiently  proved,  is  that  popu- 
lar tumults  seldom  originate  amongst  the  peasantry  of  a  country, 
and  that  the  great  problem  of  internal  police  is  to  keep  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  townft  satisfied  and  trancj^uiK  To  this  end  every  city 
in  Austria,  beginning  with  the  metropolis,  is  allowed  to  grant  the 
freedom  of  trade  to  only  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  so  that 
the  mere  fact  of  an  apprentice  having  served  his  time  by  no  means 
warrants  his  setting  up  in  business.  Strangers,  who  come  into  a 
city,  must  either  show  that  they  are  provided  with  means  of  sup- 
port, or  that  they  can  procure  employment,  otherwise  they  are  at 
once  expelled.  In  return  for  this  privilege  of  exemption  from 
much  competition,  the  merchant,  tradesman,  8cc.  pays  a  tax  of  no 
trifling  amount,  bearing  the  candid  designation  of  earnings-tax** 
In  this  maimer  the  whole  industrial  class  in  Austria,  being  m  some 
measure  dependent  on  the  government,  which  naturally  has  it  in 
its  power  to  introduce  a  system  of  competition  at  will,  and  not 
dissatisfied  with  a  state  of  things  which  assures  to  it  a  certain 
competence  apparently  on  easy  terms,  is  gained  for  the  present 
system.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  exact  compact  exists  between 
the  trading  classes  and  the  state  as  to  the  number  of  privileged 
individuals  in  every  branch ;  the  butchers^  however,  form  an  ex« 
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ception,  their  number  being  fixed.  Thi|  immunily  is  purchased 
by  an  extra  tax  called  the  slaughtering  tax.  Merchants  and 
bankers  are  kept  from  increasing  m  number  by  its  being  necessary 
to  show  a  certain  amount  of  capital  as  a  qualification  for  the  per- 
mission to  enter  into  trade.  Whatever  inconveniences  arise  ftom 
such  a  municipal  system,  and  that  they  are  not  few  in  number 
will  easily  be  supposed,  are  thought  to  be  fully  compensated  for 
by  the  tranquillity  which  is  stated  to  reign  throughout  the  eropii«* 
Although  numerous  arrests  take  place  annually  in  die  difierent 
provinces,  and  the  state  prisons  are  full  in  all  directions,  yet»  as 
the  capital  continues  tranquil,  the  most  self-complacent  compari* 
sons  with  other  lands  are  constantly  published,  and  strangers  are 
forced,  at  length,  to  believe  what  they  hear  on  all  sides  repealed. 
It  is  true,  that  Vienna  bears  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  a  moat 
smiling  appearance.  The  city,  although  small  and  narrowly 
built,  is  kept  remarkably  clean ;  and,  no  paupers  being  tolerated  in 
the  streets,  and,  indeed,  all  signs  of  pauperism  being  removed  by 
the  municipal  and  police  measures  alluded  to  above,  the  very 
absence  of  all  the  inevitable  casualties  of  humanity  has  something 
awful  in  it  to  the  considerate  observer,  even  though  he  may  never 
have  heard  of  the  artificial  means  used  to  sift  its  inhabitants. 

The  following  anecdote  will,  however,  serve  to  show  that  in 
Austria  the  same  means  produce  the  same  results  that  they  do  in 
other  countries,  and  that  the  government  has  found  no  spell  to 
charm  useful  effects  from  measures  which  we  should  think  tended 
to  the  destruction  of  the  social  state.  The  number  of  the  butchera 
in  the  capital  being  limited,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  conspire  against  the  public.  They  were  therefore 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  monthly  assize,  fixed  by  the  magistrates, 
according  to  the  reports  of  sales  furnished  by  commissaries,  from 
the  different  cattle  fairs.  These  magistrates,  together  with  the 
commissaries,  it  is  publicly  asserted,  are  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
guild,  which  can  afford  to  deal  more  liberally  towards  them  than 
even  the  state  itself;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  arrangement 
came  to  light  was  as  follows: — On  the  first  approach  of  the  cholera 
morbus  to  the  metropolis  in  1831,  the  court,  fearing  scenes  of 
disturbance  on  its  appearance,  took  measures,  among  other  de- 
vices for  improving  the  state  of  the  poor,  to  ensure  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  provisions  and  to  prevent  any  advance  in  price  in  the  most 
necessary  articles.  Among  the  rest,  the  butchers  received  an  ad- 
vance of  1,000,000  florins  of  silver  to  buy  up  beasts,  and  to  secure 
them  an  indemnity  for  not  raising  the  price  of  meat  in  case  of  an 
advance  in  that  of  live  stock.  When  the  danger  had  passed  over 
(no  advance  in  the  price  of  cattle  having  taken  place)  they  were 
called  upon  to  account  for  the  sum  which  they  had  naturally  not 
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negleofed  to  draw,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  audit  the 
accounts.     It  seems,  however,  that,  after  an  exercise  of  no  com« 
mon  ingenuity,  a  considerable  sum  remained  for  which  no  one 
could  account,  when  on  a  sudden  the  sittings  of  the  commission 
were  broken  off,  and  the  papers  disappeared.     The  public,  how^ 
ever,  having  heard  of  the  circumstance,  some  nuirnmrs  arose,  and 
an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  at  the  desire  of  some  influential  ofli« 
cialB  who  were  not  interested  directly  in  the  matter.      The  first 
sittings  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
enormous  conspiracy  existing  to  defraud  the  public  and  the  state, 
in  which  many  men  holding  elevated  situations  were  more  or  less 
implicated.     A  panic  struck  the  guilty,  and  the  price  of  butcher's 
meat  was  reduced  in  the  ensuing  month  from  ten  kreutzers  to 
six  kreutzers  per  pound.    As  the  commission  proceeded,  however, 
the  ground  was  found  to  be  more  and  more  delicate  the  further 
they  pursued  their  researches;  their  case  became  difficult,  and 
tbeir  steps  irresolute.    This  was  no  sooner  remarked  by  the  trades- 
men than,  assuming  an  air  of  confidence,  they  threatened  to  shut 
up  their  shops  with  one  accord  and  starve  the  capital,  well  knowing 
the  fear  entertained  in  certain  quarters  of  discontent  among  the 
mob.     No  preparations  having  been  made  to  prevent  such  a  mea- 
sure, the  government  was  obliged  to  submit;  the  inquiry  was  sup- 
pressed, and  botcher's  meat  is  at  the  present  day  sold  at  Vienna, 
a  city  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Europe,  after 
a  succession  of  favourable  seasons,  at  ten  kreutzers,  or  dd.  per 
ponnd^-tbe  bones  and  fat  being  apportioned  at  the  same  price  to 
the  purchaser  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  consumable  meat  that 
he  demands.     This,  then,  is  the  true  state  of  the  capital,  which 
boasts  of  its  tranquillity,  while  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
are  disturbed  by  liberal'  factions.     Let  us  only  conceive  the  im- 
mense tax  levied  daily  on  the  inhabitants  by  tradesmen  of  all 
kinds,  who  are  joined  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  similar  com- 
binations, and  who  thus  absorb  sums  which  ought  to  form  a 
continually  increasing  capital,  capable  of  Seing  most  usefully 
employed ;  let  us  add  to  this  the  fact  that,  while  new  inventions 
and  the  improved  state  of  agriculture  arc  increasing  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  country,  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  Vienna  rises  annually,  while  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  few  trades- 
men to   rouse  the   populace  to  rebellion  at  any  moment  they 
please,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  praise  to 
which  such  a  tranquillizing  policy  is  entitled. 

Another  rich  resource  of  influence  for  the  government  arises 
from  the  extensive  patronage  of  the  church.  The  superior  dig- 
nities are  stated  in  the  Encyclopaedia  to  consist,  including  those  in 
•  Hungary,  of   1 1   Catholic  archbishoprics ;  59  Catholic  bishop* 
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rics;  151  abbots  aad  probsts,  with  domatiM  and  revenues;  156 
titular  abbots  and  probsts  (deans) ;  besides  an  innumenibie  host 
of  canons,  deacons,  archdeacons,  and  heads  of  conTents.  Tbe 
monasteries  have  been  reduced  to  the  number  sufficient  far  tbe 
service  of  the  churches  and  the  care  of  education,  b«t  still  tbe 
number  of  the  clergy  is  immense,  as  may  be  inferred  from  tbe 
above  enumeration  of  the  hierarchy;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
united  Greek  church  has  5  bishoprics;  the  Armenian  Catholics, 
1  archbishopric;  the  schismatic  Greeks,  I  archbishopric  and 
10  bishoprics ;  besides  inferior  dignities,  all  of  which«  together 
with  the  nomination  to  all  parish  cures,  are  either  presented  by 
the  crown  or  under  its  influence.  These  charges  ar«  also  well 
provided  for.  The  Encyclopaedia  states  the  revenue  of  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Gran,  primate  of  Hungary,  at  360,000  florins (36,000/.), 
but  common  report  values  the  see  at  three  times  that  sum*  The 
archbishoprics  of  Prague,  Olmiitz,  and  Vienna,  are  proportionately 
well  endoM'ed,  and,  indeed,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  inclodh^ 
tbe  tithes,  when  compared  with  the  price  of  necessaries  in  so 
productive  a  land,  may  be  said  to  exceed  in  amount  those  of  tbe 
clergy  in  any  of  the  great  states  of  Europe.  Independently  nf 
the  effect  which  the  prospect  of  this  golden  harvest  may  have 
upon  the  members  of  the  clergy,  it  is  certain  that  they  look  upon 
the  mutual  support  of  church  and  court  as  equally  indispenaiiMe 
to  both  parties ;  and,  while  the  authorities  protect  and  put  then 
forward  upon  all  occasions,  they  are  not  remiss  in  faithfully 
preaching  and  teaching  the  enjoined  doctrines  of  non-resistance 
and  passive  obedience.  They  have  of  late  been  considered  ao 
powerful  an  arm  towards  resisting  the  innovations  of  the  age,  that 
It  has  been  planned  to  increase  their  influence,  even  at  the  risk  of 
once  more  receiving  a  lesson  which  must  still  be  too  recent  to  be 
forgotten.  The  proposal  to  place  the  whole  of  the  elementary 
education  throughout  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  the  re-established 
Jesuits  is  said  to  have  been  discussed  and  approved  in  the  council 
of  state  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  but  delayed,  partly  per- 
haps from  the  apprehension  that  the  public  mind,  which  is  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  increase  of  clerical  influence,  was  not  yet 
sufiiciently  prepared  for  so  bold  a  step. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  when  enumerating  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  to  maintain  its  influence,  we  should  have 
left  the  nobility,  so  powerful  a  body  as  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
to  the  last.  But  we  have  done  so  intentionally,  for,  without  some 
idea  of  the  other  sources  of  power,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  Austrian  nobility  possess  so  little  influence  as  they  really 
do  in  the  country.  The  complete  supremacy  of  the  sovereign 
was  not  regarded  as  achieved  so  long  as  any  class  of  sodety  was 
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able  to  dispute  it,  and  the  weakening  of  each  separately  was 
the  grand  task  wliich  has  been  so  successfully  accomplished.  A 
leading  principle  has  been  established  in  rather  a  remarkable 
nanoer  for  a  country,  the  nobles  of  which  not  only  derive  their 
origin  from  acknowledged  ancient  stocks,  but  (by  far  the  greater 
part)  have  their  genealogical  trees  adorned  by  the  praises  of 
history,  according  to  which  the  holders  of  offices  at  court  and  ia 
the  government  take  precedence  of  the  members  of  the  most 
illustrious  houses  that  live  in  independent  retirement.  Not  only 
the  Germans,  whose  love  of  rank  and  outward  distinctions  is  pro- 
verbial, but  the  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  nobility,  have  not  been 
able  to  stand  this  test,  and  throng  to  the  capital  to  procure  the 
keys  of  chamberlains,  or  stars  of  orders,  which  are  much  too  in- 
diseriminately  distributed  to  be  respected.  The  Italian  nobles 
observe  a  more  dignified  reserve  in  general,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  nobility  of  Europe,  wliich  ranks  in 
point  of  wealth  next  to  the  British  and  Russian,  sacrifice  volun«< 
tarily  its  independence  for  the  smiles  of  the  least  brilliant  and 
condescending  of  courts.  The  royal  family  make  so  little  parade, 
the  duty  of  receiving  presentations  being  undertaken  by  Prince 
and  Princess  Metternich,  and  the  necessity  of  observing  the  ex- 
terior of  justice  towards  the  mass  of  the  subjects  being  somewhat 
imperative,  that  we  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  the 
privileges  of  the  Austrian  nobility  consist  beyond  the  mere  title. 
They  meet  with  difficulties  when  they  wish  to  travel ;  they  are 
obliged  to  educate  their  children  within  the  country,  and  only 
under  special  favour  obtain  permission  to  employ  foreign  tutors. 
Respecting  their  rights  as  members  of  tlie  provincial  states-ge- 
neraly  or,  to  use  the  modern  phrase,  as  hereditary  legislators,  the 
Encyclopsedia,  which  may  be  looked  on  as  an  official  source, 
gives  us  the  following  information.  Under  the  head  LandUandt 
we  find  :^ 

"  In  the  German,  Illyrian,  Bohemian,  and  Gallician  provinces,  the 
states-general  are  divided  into  four  classes: — Ist.  The  prelates;  viz. 
sfchbtsbops,  bishops,  prelates,  deans,  and  chapters.  2dly.  The  itMei,  viz. 
princes,  counts,  barons.  3dly.  The  knigkU^  or  inferior  nobility.  4thly. 
The  citizenSf  or  deputies  of  the  royal  towns  and  boroughs.  In  Tyrol 
the  four  classes  are  those  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  peasants." 

Under  the  word  Landtag  (Diet)  it  tells  us:— 

"  The  deliberations  of  the  Diets  extend  only  to  subjects  relating  to 
the  internal  regulation  of  the  provinces,  and  the  legal  apportioning  of 
the  taxes  5  the  land-tax,  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  raise,  is  conse- 
qncotty  announced  to  them  by  the  government  in  the  form  of  a  postu- 
1m  )  and  they  have  the  right  in  their  leeal  assemblies  to  present  re* 
>iKNi8trBQces  to  the  emperor  or  the  provincial  government." 
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lliis  somewhat  loosely  worded  definition  of  the  privileges  of  the 
members  contains  almost  the  letter  of  the  law^  and  for  years  no 
nobleman  has  been  found  hardy  enough  to  allude  to  subjects  not 
contained  in  the  postulates.  If  any  one,  therefore,  has  hitherto 
imagined  that  the  party  of  the  nobility  in  Austria  is  induced  by 
any  exclusive  advantages  which  they  enjoy  to  become  the  great 
prop  of  the  present  system,  it  is  evident  that  the  notion  is  er* 
roneous.  Their  utmost  privileges  are  described  in  the  paragraph 
above,  while,  for  the  complaints  which  they  might  raise  respecting 
the  squandering  of'  the  public  revenues,  and  the  diminution  of 
their  own  rentals  in  consequence  of  the  impediments  thrown  in 
the  way  of  commerce,  they  can  neither  procure  a  hearing  nor  a 
remedy. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Austrian  nobility,  like  the  same  class  in 
Poland  and  other  continental  states,  were  very  remiss  in  the  em« 
ployment  of  their  influence,  while  the  patriarchal  form  of  govern- 
ment existed  in  those  lands.  Instead  of  relaxing  themselves  some 
of  the  privileges  which  weighed  heavily  upon  the  lower  orders  of 
their  fellow*citizens,  and  attaching  the  most  powerful  class  in 
point  of  numbers  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  their  order,  they 
allowed  the  sovereign  to  assume  the  plausible  office  of  national 
benefactor,  and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  in  proportion 
as  he  reduced  their  authority.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
Bohemia  and  Gallicia,  where  the  condition  of  the  peasant  has 
been  materially  improved  by  laws  abolishing  many  oppressive 
customs  ;  and  aflfording  hin)  in  the  courts  of  the  circle  a  tribunal 
of  appeal  from  the  manorial  jurisdiction.  In  Hungary,  where 
such  direct  interference  has  not  as  yet  been  attempted,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  an  emissary  of  the  court  party  to  give  the 
slightest  hint  to  the  peasants  on  any  estate,  and  they  will  rise  in 
fury  against  their  master,  whose  property  and  family  are  at  the 
mercy  of  an  oppressed  and  rudely  ignorant  populace.  To  retrace 
the  road  which  has  been  unfortunately  missed  is  no  doubt  a  diffi- 
cult task,  but  there  seems  scarcely  any  other  method  of  remedying 
the  evil,  for  it  would  be  difficult  any  where  to  seek  any  other 
source  of  power  for  a  nobility  beyond  the  numbers  whom  they 
can  sway  by  holding  out  to  them  prospects  of  advantage. 

It  is  also  an  unfortunate  but  notorious  fact,  that  the  Anstrian 
nobles  partake  of  the  general  ignorance  of  their  true  interests, 
which,  as  we  before  stated,  is  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  the 
empire.  The  prescribed  manner  of  teaching  history  in  Austria 
(when  it  is  taught  at  all)  can  alone  explain  their  unconsciousness 
of  the  evil  accruing  to  all  ranks  of  society,  when  any  one  degree 
of  the  social  scale  is  unjustly  treated,  while  the  absence  of  all 
lectures,  and  the  prohibition  of  all  popular  works  on  political 
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ecouoiiiyi  prevent  the  nation  at  lajge  from  acquiring  just  notions 
of  the  importance  of  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  on 
a  liberal  footing.  It  would^  however,  be  unjust  to  accuse  them 
of  a  want  of  spirit  in  pursuing  measures  that  promise  advantage 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  nation  at  large.  We  have  observed 
that  almost  all  the  extensive  manufactures  are  either  directly 
carried  on  by  their  agents,  or  supported  by  their  capital ;  but 
they  do  not  see  that  such  establishments  in  the  hands  of  others 
\vould  lead  to  results  even  more  advantageous  for  them,  and  that, 
if  in  their  capacity  of  legislators  they  protected  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  they  would  be  render- 
ing themselves  the  highest  service.  The  police  regulations  re- 
lative to  passports  and  residence  in  the  towns,  with  the  municipal 
restrictions  which  we  have  detailed^  weigh  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  industrial  classes,  and  frequently  deprive  the  nation  of 
the  benefit  of  a  mass  of  practical  talent ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
which  all  ranks  sustain  from  the  notoriously  defective  system  of 
education. 

The  measure  which  is  likely  to  be  more  productive  of  advan- 
tage to  landholders  than  any  undertaking  attempted  in  Austria 
since  the  peace,  is  the  work  of  a  capitalist.  Mr.  S.  N.  Rothschild 
has  the  merit  of  having  planned,  and  by  his  influence  with  the 
government  of  having  obtained  its  concurrence  in  the  construction 
of,  an  iron  railway  to  connect  the  remotest  province,  Gallicia,  with 
the  capital.  After  carrying  on  the  preliminary  negociations  for 
some  years  alone,  and  receiving  a  patent  of  privilege  for  die  work, 
he  came  forward  last  year,  and  in  a  highly  liberal  manner  sur- 
rendered his  patent  to  a  joint-stock  company,  which  was  imme- 
diately formed.  A  singular  proof  was  aliorded  on  this  occasion 
of  the  want  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  government,  and  in  tlie  enlightened  views  of  the 
landed  proprietors.  The  profits  likely  to  attend  such  an  invest- 
ment of  capital  were  evident  and  easily  shown  by  numerical  cal- 
culation ;  it  was  therefore  natural  that  the  shares  immediately  on 
their  being  issued  should  rise  in  value,  and  a  few  days  saw  them 
at  a  premium  of  15  per  cent.  But,  the  report  being  spread  by 
some  envious  or  malevolent  persons  that  the  government,  fearing 
the  effects  of  the  impulse  which  such  an  undertaking  must  give  to 
tlie  spirit  of  enterprize,  would  withdraw  its  support,  while  the 
nobility  of  Austria,  to  avoid  the  competition  to  which  the  pro- 
duce of  their  estates  would  be  exposed  with  that  of  those  distant 
provinces  in  the  market  of  the  capital,  intended  to  petition  against 
the  undertaking,  a  panic  spread  on  all  sides,  and  the  shares  be- 
came suddenly  unmarketable.  It  was  not  until* Mr.  Rothschild 
once  more  came  forward  and  declared  himself  the  purchaser  of 
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all  shares  at  par  that  confidence  was  partially  restored.  When 
carried  into  execution,  this  railway  will  be  the  longest  in  Europe. 

Another  railway  is  also  projected  to  connect  Vienna  mth 
Trieste,  which  will  however  be  attended  with  more  difficulties 
than  the  former ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  public-spirited 
undertakings  will  be  allowed  a  fair  trial,  as  nothing  can  so  much 
tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  men  to  the  grand  truths  on  which 
alone  all  the  exertions  of  individuals  or  of  the  government  can 
be  based,  to  lead  to  lasting  advantage. 

In  order  to  see  whether  our  calculations  as  to  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  to  secure  its  influence  are  correct,  let 
us  .analyze  the  population  of  one  of  the  provinces,  which  the  En* 
cyclopaedia  presents  us  with  the  means  of  doing.  Bohemia,  as 
one  of  the  most  tranquil,  and  demanding  no  such  demonstration 
of  force  as  Gallicia  or  Lombardy,  is  likely  to  give  a  fair  survey. 
Of  1,799>277  male  inhabitants,  42S,595  are  said  to  be  inhabi* 
tants  of  towns,  who,  as  a  mass,  though  perhaps  not  individually, 
must  be  assumed  to  be  supporters  of  the  system  which  allows  them 
the  monopoly  of  trade.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  conse- 
quently amount  to  1;370,6&2,  to  which  we  shall  add  the  nobility, 
^,184  in  number^  supposing  it  possible  for  both  to  have  sepa- 
rate interests  that  might  induce  them  to  be  desirous  of  a  changCi 
together  1,37^«866.  From  this,  we  must  subtract  the  probable 
number  of  the  clergy,  3000 — the  acknowledged  civil  employes,3000 
— the  military,  stated  to  be  30,000,  and  a  proportion  of  the  number 
of  manufacturers,  30,000,  who  also,  as  privileged  parties,  must  be 
counted  among  the  supporters  of  the  present  system;  and  we  have  for 
a  result,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  one  man 
in  twenty  is  under  the  direct  and  avowed  influence  of  the  crown« 
In  the  less  tranquil  provinces  the  proportion  is  naturally  very  dif- 
ferent ;  the  opposite  extreme  having  probably  been  presented  for 
the  last  two  years  by  Lombardy,  where,  with  a  population  not 
much  exceeding  that  of  Bohemia,  the  military  force  exceeded 
100,000  men.  There  are  moreover  six  fortresses  of  the  first  rank, 
and  fifty-eight  others  of  considerable  strength,  scattered  through  the 
provinces,  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  which  a  corps  of  gar- 
rison artillery  is  established  and  divided  into  fourteen  districts. 

This  will  serve  to  show  that,  secure  in  the  internal  power  it 
possesses,  the  Austrian  government  has  nothing  to  dread  at  home 
for  the  moment,  should  its  policy  require  any  demonstration  of 
strength  abroad.  The  policy  of  the  state  is  at  present  only  an 
encroaching  one,  as  far  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  follow  and 
eradicate  upon  a  foreign  soil  the  propagators  of  those  opinions 
which  might  disturb  the  economy  of  these  internal  regulations, 
to  which  unfortunately  the  most  enlightened  ideas  are  most  ini- 
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micaL  This  kind  of  chase^  however^  evidently  tends^  like  our 
own  policy  in  India,  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  increase 
of  territory  as  the  simplest  manner  of  controlling  the  actions  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  what  we  have 
seen  above  that  Austria  possesses  the  means  of  supporting  a 
foreign  war  with  energy.  Where  so  total  an  absence  of  harmony 
between  the  rulers  and  the  governed  is  manifest^  a  government 
must  have  carefully  husbanded  its  resources  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  constitutional  states  of  Europe  in  the  field.  Whether  Austria 
bas  been  thus  provident  must  be  shown  both  by  what  we  have 
stated  and  by  the  sequel. 

The  peace  establishment  of  the  Austrian  army  is  reported  by 
the  Encyclopaedia  to  consist  of  ]90,(X)0  men,  infantry — 38,685 
men,  cavalry — and  17,800  men,  artillery,  exclusively  of  the  staflF, 
engineers,  six  garrison  battalions,  and  seven  military  frontier  regi- 
ments, in  all  270^000  men.  This  force  can  be  raised  in  time  of 
war  to  750,000  men,  by  calling  out  the  militia  battalions  of  each 
regiment,  the  reserve,  and  what  is  called  the  Hungarian  Insurrection* 

For  the  recruiting  of  these  forces  the  whole  empire  is  divided 
into  recruiting  districts,  the  dep6t  of  each  regiment  remaining  in 
its  appointed  spot.  The  regiments  consist  of  three  battalions  of 
about  1200  men  each,  to  which  two  others  must  be  added,  which, 
under  the  name  of  militia  battalions,  are  called  out  only  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions.  The  territorial  distribution  of  the  re- 
cruiting depdts  is  as  follows  : — 

The  German  States,  Up.  and  Low. 

Austria,  Tyrol,  and  Styria  .... 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Gallicia 
lUyria,  Croatia,  Dalmatia  Hnclad- 

ing  the  military  frontiers)   •  • .  • 

Lombardy  and  Venice. .  • 

Hungary  furnishes  a  quota  granted 

by  the  Diet,  but  is  subject  to  no 

conscription 

Total 

The  troops  furnished  by  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  belong  to  the 
Hungarian  contingent,  but  are  included  in  the  above  survey  with 
Illyria,  in  order  to  give  a  division  according  in  some  degree  with 
tbe  ethnographical  sketch  which  we  offered  some  pages  back. 

From  this  sketch  it  is  apparent  that  the  Sclavonian  districts 
contribute  by  far  the  most  to  the  defence  of  the  land ;  but,  al- 
lliough  tbe  recruiting  takes  place  in  a  national  manner,  and  the 
privates  of  the  different  regiments  are  all  countrymen,  care  is 
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taken  that  the  officers  be  mixed  as  much  as  possible.  Tlie  pri- 
vates are  in  general  tine  strong  men,  and  the  arms  and  eqotp- 
ments  are  equal  to  those  of  any  army  but  the  British.  They  are 
drilled  with  great  care,  and  go  through  their  exercise  with  pre- 
cision, but  with  slower  movements  than  the  Prussians  and  Rim* 
sians ;  and  it  is  perhaps  on  account  of  the  numbers  who  under- 
stand German  but  imperfectly,  that  the  assistance  of  thefliiget' 
mann  is  still  retained  to  interpret  the  word  of  comnumd.  Of 
their  artillery  the  Austrians  are  proudest.  It  is  certain  that  it  is 
numerous  and  well  furnished,  having  counted  1000  pieces  of  ord- 
nance ready  for  service  when  the  occupation  of  the  RomsB 
states  took  place.  The  recruits  pass  through  a  regular  courae 
of  mathematics,  with  practical  and  theoretical  gunnery ;  and  die 
corps  of  bombardiers  receives  all  such  as  distinguish  themselves 
by  skill  and  talentj  from  which  step  they  have  a  prospect  of  ad- 
vancing as  officers.  This  branch  of  the  service  is  the  only  OBe 
which  holds  out  this  prospect,  for,  by  a  singular  arrahgement»  in 
a  country  where  the  troops  are  raised  by  conscription,  the  regula- 
tions prohibit  such  promotion  in  the  other  branches.  The  an- 
nual practice  at  the  target  with  shot  and  shells  of  all  dimensions 
takes  place  in  the  months  of  July»  August,  and  September,  and 
is  conducted  with  scrupulous  regularity  and  attention.  The 
rocket  corps,  under  the  command  of  General  Augustin,  at  Wiener 
Neustadt,  have  not  only  much  improved  the  composition  ap- 
plied to  this  formidable  weapon,  but  throw  it  with  wonderfel 
precision  and  security. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  from  troops  raised  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  many  of  the  Austrian  provinces  are 
placed,  any  thing  like  the  spirit  or  amour  propre,  which  prevaik 
in  the  armies  of  France  and  Prussia.  The  whole  system  of  dis* 
cipliue  and  treatment  of  the  men  is  also  different  from  what  is  in 
use  among  the  other  German  states  ;  the  cat-o*nine-tails  being  in 
almost  unceasing  employment,  and  not  being  looked  on  in  the 
same  degrading  light  as  in  other  services.  But  the  absence  of 
this  susceptibility  is  considered  to  be  compensated  for  by  a  cer^ 
tain  stea^iiness  and  uoinquiriug  submission  which  prevail  among 
the  men,  and  which  render  them  useful  instruments  for  the  go- 
vernment. A  striking  proof  of  this  obedient  disposition^  and  not 
less  so  of  the  security  with  which  the  government  relies  upon  it, 
was  afforded  on  the  late  occupation  of  Cracow,  when  the  militia 
battalion  of  a  Polish  regiment  formed  part  of  the  corps  ordered 
upon  that  expedition. 

The  amount  of  the  army  estimates,  as  indeed  that  of  every 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure  in  Austria,  is  one  of  the  state 
secrets,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  calculating  it,  as  the 
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precise  number  of  troops  kept  on  foot  is  never  known  and  varies 
considerably  even  in  time  of  peace.  The  great  mortaKtj  that 
reigned  amongst  the  corps  in  Lombardy,  during  last  year  and  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  is  known  to  have  reduced  the  army  of 
occupation  materially,  and  answered  the  double  purpose  of  lighten- 
ing the  expense  without  reducing  the  nominal  force.  There  are 
reasons/  however,  for  believing  that  this  department  is  managed 
with  a  greater  attention  to  economy  than  any  other.  That  the 
war-office  exercises  a  more  effective  control  over  its  agents  than 
the  civil  boards  can  do,  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  strict  attention 
paid  to  seniority  in  the  service  in  all  promotions  above  the  rank 
of  colonel.  This  naturally  throws  a  number  of  men  together 
who  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry  towards  each  other,  but 
who  receive  in  the  indisputable  command  of  the  sovereign  a  con- 
stant point  of  union.  As  this  council  has  obtained  an  unhappy 
celebrity  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  loss  of  every  battle 
since  the  memorable  thirty  years'  war  having  been  attributed  to 
lis  influence,  we  must  explain  somewhat  of  its  construction.  The 
usual  order  is  that  the  senior  officer  in  the  service  fills  the  place 
of  president,  and  has  a  council  of  five  generals,  with  whom  all 
purely  military  affairs  are  discussed  in  secret.  Under  the  control 
of  this  council  the  commanders  of  the  forces  stand  in  peace  and 
in  war,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  operations  in  the  field  to 
ihc  satisfaction  of  so  many  directors  is  said  to  have  been  seriously 
felt  in  the  French  wars  even  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  whose 
rank  and  talents  were  not  sufficient  to  free  him  from  these  official 
shackles.  His  total  withdrawal  from  all  connection  with  the  war- 
office  is  generally  looked  on  at  Vienna  as  the  effect  of  disgust. 
Under  the  president  eleven  councillors,  partly  military  men  and 
partly  civilians,  form  a  council  of  reference  and  debate  for  the 
despatch  of  ordinary  business,  and  divide  between  them  the 
branches  of  the  ordnance,  the  quartermaster-general's  and  the  ad- 
jatant-general's  departments,  the  commissariat,  the  storekeeper's 
offices,  &c.  Four  councillors  of  justice  discharge  the  duties  of 
judge  advocate.  The  president,  not  being  a  responsible  minister, 
has  no  power  beyond  the  transmission  of  the  directions  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  the  councillors,  being  too  nearly  his  equals  in  rank  to 
depend  on  his  personal  approbation,  enjoy  individually  a  great 
latitude  of  discretion,  and  can  only  be  made  responsible  for  error 
or  remissness  after  the  mischief  has  been  done.  This  system 
naturally  affords  a  tolerable  control  in  all  the  subordinate  details, 
but  destroys  the  energy  and  celerity  of  action  which  are  the  soul 
of  military  calculations.  For  this  reason  the  Austrians  were  aU 
ways  well  provided  in  cases  which  it  was  possible  to  foresee  and 
to  prepare  for  in  time,  but,  when  matters  took  an  unexpected  tunii 
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and  resources  had  to  be  developed  on  the  spur  of  the  momeiit, 
every  cord  to  which  the  general  trusted  was  sure  to  break  under 
bis  hand. 

The  term  which  conscripts  had  to  serve  (fourteen  years)  has 
been  reduced  lately,  and  may  undergo  a  further  moditicatioQs 
should  the  prospect  of  undisturbed  peace  present  itself*  This 
and  some  other  improvements  in  the  army  are  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Count  Clam  Martioitz,  who  has  for  some  time  been 
the  representative  of  the  military  department  in  the  ministry. 

The  other  branches  of  the  state  expenditure  are  not  less  care-* 
fully  concealed  than  the  army  estimates ;  many  of  them  most 
probably  are  not  even  known,  as  accounts  are  said  but. seldom  to 
be  rendered  to  the  finance  minister  from  many  departments; 
while  two,  the  police  and  the  foreign  departments,  are  totallj 
exempted  from  such  responsibility.  The  amount  of  the  revenue 
is  thus  stated : — 

'•  The  revenue  of  the  country  is  generally  esttmnted  at  150,000,000 
florins  in  silver.  This  sum  is  produced  by  the  land-tax,  the  earnings-tax, 
the  legacy-duty,  excise,  tolls,  and  fiscal  dues ;  the  regalia,  (to  which  belong 
the  customs,  stamp-dues,  tobacco  and  salt  monopoly,  the  post,  lottery^ 
and  mint  profits,)  and  the  domains.  The  lands  of  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania are,  it  is  true,  not  subject  to  the  greater  part  of  the  above  taxes, 
but  are  bound  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  army  a  great  number  of 
supplies  ill  kind." — v.  1 15, 

This  sum,  about  16,000,000/.  sterling,  which  ought  to  be  a  com- 
paratively  small  sum  for  a  state  possessing  the  amazing  internal 
resources  of  Austria,  is  made  to  fall  very  heavily  on  its  inhabi- 
t^nts  by  the  manner  of  raising  it.  From  the  above  paragraph  it 
if  evident  that  the  principal  tai^es  are  direct  contributions  frqm 
the  property  and  industry  of  the  nation ;  which  is,  however,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  exposed  to  another  severe  system  of  taaatioa 
arising  from  the  municipal  and  bureau  system.  From  this  last- 
mentioned  sort  of  contribution  neither  the  court  nor  the  country 
derives  the  slightest  advant^e;  but  so  deeply  is  it  interwoven 
with  the  present  state  of  things  that  nothing  sh.ort  of  a  total 
change  of  system  could  do  away  with  it« 

The  land-tax  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  most  important, 
and  is  levied  iu  every  province  from  the  possessor  of  tlie  )aod. 
It  amounts  on  an  average  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of 
the  soil.  The  props  are  not  valued  annually,  but  an  aversige 
taken  in  the  year  1834,  by  commissions  established  for  that  pur- 
pose, is  definitively  fixed  as  a  standard  for  the  archduchy  of  Loafer 
Austria,  In  the  other  provinces,  in  which  an  exact  measurement  of 
tbe  land  with  its  gradations  of  cultivation  is  in  progress,  a  provisory 
estimate  has  been  assumed  until  the  work  is  completed.   Buildings 
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of  all  descriptions  in  the  country,  in  viilagea  and  towns,  excepting 
the  capital  town  of  each  province,  are  assessed  according  to  their 
size  and  value,  and  are  divided  into  twelve  classes,  the  highest  of 
\vhich  is  rated  at  Gi,  the  lowest  at  about  2s.  per  anauin.  This 
includes  all  agricultural  buildings  and  manufactories,  as  well  as 
dwelling-houses.  The  metropolis  and  the  provincial  capitals  are 
differently  rated,  the  house-tax  in  these  bein^  an  assessment  on 
the  rent  which  the  houses  produce,  or  at  which  they  are  valued}, 
amounting  with  fees  and  dues  of  all  kinds  to  not  less  than  thirty** 
twoper  cent,  on  the  income  of  the  property. 
.  Tne  earnings-tax  (Erwerb-Steuer)  is  one,  the  produce  of  which 
must  bear  no  proportion  to  the  detrimental  effect,  which«  in  con* 
junction  with  the  system  of  monopoly  we  described  some  pages 
back,  it  must  have  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation. 

"  The  payment  of  (he  earniogs-lax  is  iQcumbent^  Ist,  on  Ihe  chns  o£ 
manufacturers  3  2dly,  the  classes  of  traders,  especially  all  dealers  iq  saw 
materials,  and  general  merchants  -,  of  these  there  are  three  which  pay 
in  Vienna  and  the  environs  for  two  (German)  miles  rounds  1500  florins 
(150/.),  1000  florins  (100/.),  and  500  florins  (50/.)  per  annum  j  and  in 
the  provinces  1000  florins,  500  florins,  and  300  florins ;  3dly,  the  classes 
of  artists  and  artisans,  including  especially  all  persons  enjoying  simple 
licences  to  carry  on  manufactures  or  trades,  patents,  Arc,  shopkeepers, 
hawkers,  &c. ;  4th1y,  that  kind  of  industry  which  consists  in  services 
rendered,  or  in  leaving  the  temporary  use  of  any  thing  to  another,  for 
instance,  teachers  of  dancing,  music,  fencing,  languages,  keepers  of 
schools,  &c.,  brokers,  bill-broJierB,  agents,  advocates,  &c.  The  tax  paid 
19  estimated  and  classed  in  all  cases  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oocu- 
pa&ioQ.'* — V.  178. 

In  the  Lombard^Venetian  provinces  this  tax  is  so  much  modi- 
fied that  it  does  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  what  is  paid  in  the  coun« 
tries  north  of  the  Alps.  In  Hungary  no  tax  of  the  kind  is  paid. 
The  butchers  pay  in  addition  a  slaughtering  tax*  of  10;.  per 
beast,  and  Jewish  butchers  still  more.  The  Jews  form  an  espe- 
cial branch  of  taxation.  Those  who  enter  into  trade  are  obliged 
to  prove  their  property,  and  pay  a  very  heavy  property-tax ;  in 
Gallicia  a  heavy  impost  is  laid  on  the  candles  with  which  they 
celebrate  their  sabbath  and  festivals. 

The  legacy-duty  varies  on  all  sums  above  100  florins  (10/.),  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  relationship,  from  10,  5,  to  2  per  cent. 

But  not  only  bequeathed  property  is  encumbered  with  a  trans- 
fer*tax  in  Austria ;  almost  all  transfers  of  land  or  houses  are  at- 
tended with  heavy  flees  for  registering,  8cc.  Such  purchasers  of 
land  as  do  not  belong  to  the  noblesse  are  either  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  rank,  or  pay  some  of  the  contributions  doubled;  and^ 

*  This  tax  bat  by  tbe  last  rej^ulations  been  iqcoqiorated  with  the  excite. 
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The  wealth  of  the  Austrilin  states  in  salt  is  every  where  be- 
trayed by  the  names  of  countries  and  towns ;  Salzburg,  Galliciai 
Uall«  Halistadty  Hallein,  are  all  named  from  salt. 

''  Some  years  back  the  entire  production  of  mineral  salt  was  calcu- 
lated at  3, 1 88,08 1  ewt.,  of  boiled  salt  2, 1 1 7,370  cwt.,  of  sea  salt  550,000 
cwt.y  consequently  together  5,885,45 1  cwt.,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  consumed  in  the  country,  part  exported,  and  part  applied  to  salting 
sea  fish."— iv.  475. 

The  salt  mines  and  pans  are  managed,  like  the  tobacco  manu- 
factories, by  civilians,  for  the  profit  of  government,  and,  like  the 
former,  must  be  costly.    But  these  and  the  other  mines  in  different 

ETOvinces  occupy  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  patronage,  as  we 
ave  already  seen,  has  also  its  worth.  The  mines  of  Hungary 
alone  occupy  5,300  hands.  The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of 
the  importance  of  mining  speculations  in  Austria,  but  much  of 
the  produce  here  reckoned  is  on  private  account. 
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Alum    

Coals    

Other  minerals. 
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75 
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55 
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5,928,189 

3 

17,784,507 

10,120 

12 

121,440 

8,104 

15 

121,560 

1,177,000 

\ 

292,334 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

8,010,760 

Florins  43,859,353 

The  produce  of  the  gold  mines  of  Transylvania  is  reckoned  at 
from  2000  to  2500  marks,  and  occasionally  S400  mks.  (100  m. 
z=i\  cwt.)  Those  of  Hungary  are  stated  to  yield  2000  mks.  or  10 
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cwt.  The  Austrian  provinces  (Salzburg)  yield  60^90  mks. 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  produce  about  9^,000  marks  or  400 
cwt.  of  silver;  Bohemia  8,870  mks. ;  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Gatlioia 
2000  marks.  Rich  as  this  gain  may  appear^  it  gives  in  reality  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  different  mountain 
chains  which  traverse  the  Austrian  empire,  the  mines  in  which 
would  suffice  to  supply  all  Europe  if  their  management  were  left 
to  the  exertions  of  private  individuals.  The  wretched  stat^  of  the 
roads  in  the  most  productive  mining  countries  of  Hungary  and 
Illyria,  and  the  neglected  condition  of  the  rivers,  which  ought  to 
afford  every  facility  for  inland  transport,  not  only  render  it  scarcely 
worth  while  to  work  many  of  the  less  valuable  metals,  but  subject 
these  districts  occasionally  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  scarcity, 
while  other  parts  of  the  same  province  are  literally  oppressed 
with  the  abundance  of  the  crops. 

The  crown  lands  are  another  and  very  extensive  source  of 
revenue ;  but  we  are  as  little  able  to  state  the  income  they  pro- 
duce, as  to  give  the  amount  which  any  one  of  the  taxes  annually 
yields.  A  mere  allusion,  however,  to  these  domains  suggests  a 
very  important  question  connected  with  the  year  1811,  that  ter- 
rible epoch  for  the  nation,  which  shook  the  public  credit  to  its 
foundation.  The  measure  of  depreciating  the  current  coin  to 
one-fifth  of  its  value  by  an  order  of  council,  which  threw  the 
trading  and  industrial  classes  into,  indesci-ibable  misery,  while  the 
landed  proprietors  remained  untouched,  was  one  of  those  wanton, 
inconsiderate  acts  of  oppression,  which  may  be  explained,  bat 
cannot  be  palliated  by  supposing  the  most  complete  ignorance 
of  all  the  principles  of  political  economy  on  .the  part  of  those 
who  originated,  as  well  as  those  who  suffered,  such  a  measure. 
The  utmost  that  could  be  gained  by  such  a  step  was  the  relieving 
the  government  from  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  and-  the  defraud- 
ing the  contractors,  with  whom  at  the  moment  negociations  were 
pending.  The  debt  could  not  at  tbnt  moment  have  been  a 
subject  of  such  inextricable  difficulty,  while  the  latter  gain  must 
at  all  times-have  been  far  too  paltry,  independently  of  the  moral 
effects  of  the  measure,  for  any  government  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
advantage  worth  obtaining  by  such  means.  So  great  was  the 
panic  occasioned  by  this  step,  that  in  a  few  days  the  new  issue  of 
bank  notes  sank  twenty-five  per.  cent,  in  value  for  circulation, 
and,  as  all  persons  engaged  in  purchases,  and  all  debtors,  seized 
the  opportunity  in  order  to  defraud  the  parties  to  whom  they 
were  indebted,  the  misery  entailed  upon  thousands  of  families, 
which  the  mere  loss  reduced  to  ruin,  was  aggravated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  gain  in  such  cases  being  on  the  side  of  the  im- 
provident,'while  the  careful  economist  was  despoiled  of  fats  frugal 
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hosrds.  If  the  total  gain  Bccruing  to  the  goverametit  by  this  step 
were  revealed^  there  is  tic  doubt  that  we  shoold  find  that  it  might 
have  been  covered  by  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  part  or  the  whole  of 
those  crowD  lands,  whose  existence  in  the  poslession  of  the  crown, 
.after  the  nation  had  been  called  upon  to  make  so  cruel  a  sacrifice, 
loudly  accuses  the  rulers  who  would  not  give  up  this  means  of 
influence  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

This  step  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  death-blow  to  Austrian 
credit  at  home,  the  people  not  yet  having  recovered  confidence  in 
the  goverament-^-a  fact  which  has  shown  itself  on  many  occa- 
sions within  the  last  years,  when  the  near  prospect  of  a  breach 
with  France  has  invariably  made  the  public  papers  unmarketable 
at  Vienna ;  and  the  first  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  will  be 
marked  by  a  fall  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  their  nominal 
▼alue.  This  does  not  proceed,  however,  from  any  want  of  con- 
•  fidenca  in  the  resources  of  the  empire,  the  wealth  of  which  is 
well  known  to  its  inhabitants,  but  from  the  measures  and  avowed 
opinions  of  the  principal  men  at  the  head  of  public  afiairs.  It  is 
known  that  an  establishment  of  the  finances  upon  a  sound  foot- 
ing has  always  been  avoided,  as  rendering  imperative  a  degree  of 
respooaibility  which  the  ministers  will  not  submit  to/while  the 
annnal  increase  of  the  taxes  and  the  raising  of  large  loans  aftiSr 
ao  long  a  continuance  of  peace  show  how  badly  the  present 
system  of  taxation  is  working.  Upwards  of  40^000,000/.  has 
been  raised  since  1816  by  way  of  loan,  and  some  measure  of  the 
kind  adopted  annually  shows  that  the  revenues,  large  as  they  are 
acknowledged  to  be,  do  not  sufike  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
stale.  A  large  proportion  of  this  debt  is  stated  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
fact,  for  the  credit  of  Austria  has  been  in  so  fluctuating  a  state 
since  1B30,  that  the  price  of  stocks  has  only  been  kept  up  by  the 
interference  of  the  government,  and  the  occasional  purchase  of 
large  sums  when  the  market  was  depressed. 

The  length  of  this  article  preventsour  entering  into  many  details 
which  would  have  aflbrded  a  clearer  view  of  the  internal  state  and 
external  relations  of  Austria  at  the  present  moment:  still  we  think 
enough  has  been  shown  to  justify  the  assertion  we  made  at  the 
commencement  of  our  task,  that  the  undeviating  pursuance  of  one 
sole  object  has  brought  the  empire  into  its  present  state,  and  that 
the  immediate  future  policy  of  its  government  may  be  calculated 
from  the  past,  as  long  as  it  shall  be  evident  that  the  same  object 
is  kept  in  view«  To  the  establishment  of  the  uncontrolled  and 
irresponsible  power  of  the  sovereign,  the  national  feelings  of  three 
parts  of  his  subjects,  the  prosperity  of  their  industry,  and  the 
adtancement  of  civilization,  are  -  not  suffered  to  prove  impedi- 
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inentB ;  much  less  can  treaties  with  foreign  powers  or  the  most 
ancient  and  avowedly  prudent  alliances  be  permitted  to  have  any 
weight  in  the  balance.  The  justification  too  of  this  line  of 
policy  is  found  in  the  silence  of  the  subjects  at  home,  and  in  the 
respect  which  an  apparently  unshackled  might  commands  abroad. 
What  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  case  is,  that  the  common 
arguments  of  national  advantage,  which  have,  at  all  times  and  in  aH 
situations,  previously  to  the  present  century,  been  irresistible, 
lose  all  force  where  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  confessed  to 
be  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  To  trust  to  the  pro- 
gress of  enlightenment,  that  irresistible  corrector  of  national  evils, 
is  both  a  dilatory  measure  where  the  necessity  for  action  is  im- 
mediate, and  a  dubious  line  of  policy,  where  such  effectual 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  a  consummation  which  is  antici^ 
pated  and  guarded  against.  The  system  of  education  in  Austria 
IS  uniaue  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  government  monopo* 
lizes  the  charge;  no  one  dares  to  instruct  youth  who  has  not 
received  an  authorization  to  that  effect;  the  books  employed 
must  be  those  written  by  agents  appointed  to  the  task,  and  every 
word  that  falls  from  a  professor's  mouth  is  a  subject  of  inquiry 
and  interest  for  the  council  of  state.  If,  therefore,  trusting  to  the 
operation  of  ordinary  events,  a  power  extraordinary  both  in  its 
kmd  and  in  its  tendency  be  allowed  to  extend  its  influence  and 
to  oppress  with  its  weight  those  elements  of  civil  and  political 
freedom  which  England  has  more  than  once  interposed  her  in- 
flueuce  to  foster,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  only  be  nourishing  « 
giant,  whose  might  will  grow  more  and  more  threatening  in  pm-* 
portion  as  be  succeeds  in  annihilating  every  indirect  means  of 
paralyzing  his  power. 


Art.  II.— £s<ai  sur  la  Philowphie  Midicale,  par  J.  Bouillaiid. 
Paris:     \B36.     8vo. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  real  or  imaginary  sufferings 
of  man  is  now  become  so  general,  that  any  attempt  to  establish  its 
merits  upon  philosophical  principles  deserves  our  warmest  approba- 
tion. The  work  before  us  is  full  of  interest,  not  merely  to  the  pro- 
fession, but  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  There  is  scarcely 
a  human  being  who,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  does  not,  al- 
most dail^,  stand  in  need  of  medicine  in  one  shape  or  another ; 
how  gratifying  then  must  it  be  to  find,  that  much  of  its  wonder- 
ful effects,  which  in  times  less  enlightened  were  ascribed  to  the 
mysterious  agency  of  imaginary  beings,  or  the  inexplicable  iuflu- 
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en<5^  ofplanetBy  is  noW  recoiiiniended  to  our  notice  on  principles 
of  inductive  philosophy. 

For  much  of  the  information  which  we,  on  this  side  of  the 
Chatihel,  possess  on  questions  of  medical  investigation^  we  owe  li 
lurge  debt  to  the  labours  of*  the  French  school.  Tlie  author 
of  the  book  before  us  has  already  laboured  so  zealously,  and  in 
many  cases  so  successfully,  to  remove  much  of  the  obscurity 
which  overhung  some  of  the  most  abstruse  points  in  medicine, 
that  he  comes  to  us  with  no  ordinary  claims  on  our  attention. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute  analysis  of  his  book,  which 
would  be  in  some  degree  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  Review, 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  state 
of  medicine  in  this  country  and  in  FrancCi  and  to  call  attention 
to  some  points  which,  we  think,  eminently  deserve  the  notice  of 
those  who  in  this  country  regulate  the  medical  appointments  to 
paUfc  hospitab. 

We  cannot  look  at  the  mass  of  (nets  which  our  colleagues  in 
France  are  constantly  adding  to  the  stock  of  medical  truths 
which  we  already  possess,  without  feeling  a  strong  sense  of  our  own 
homikation.  There  is  not  a  debateable  question,  from  the  most 
simple  article  in  the  Materia  Medica  to  the  most  complex  organ 
of  the  human  frame,  which  is  not  in  Parts  made  the  subject  of 
the  most  patient  and  persevering  investigation,  and  tested  by  the 
strictest  rules  of  inductive  philosophy,  by  men  too  whobe  posi- 
tion and  taients  for  observation  entitle  them  to  the  fullest  confr- 
denee.  It  is  tliere  only  that  modicine  is  viewed  on  the  hi|^ 
groumls  of  science,  apart  from  those  of  worldly  interest,  and 
where  alone  we  can  look  with  confidence  for  its  further  advance^ 
ment.  Not  but  that  there  are  amongst  ourselves  many  per- 
severing and  ardent  inquirers  after  useful  practical  truths,  but  their 
field  of  observation  is  so  limited,  and  the  facts  they  present  are 
consequently  so  few,  that  they  seldom  carry  with  them  all  the 
oonirictioQ  which  they  merit.  Science,  as  an  eminent  living  phi- 
losopher says,  is  but  an  assemblage  of  truths,  proved  by  reason, 
ascertained  by  observation,  or  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  com- 
bfned  under  one  common  character.  Where  opportunities 
are  not  afforded  for  such  a  desirable  object,  it  is  evident  that  all 
oar  conclusions  must  be  liable  to  great  uncertainty. 

To  base  medicine  on  principles  such  as  the  author  of  the  yiork 
under  consideration  attempts,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  classifi- 
cation of  disease,  which  must  rest  on  individual  truths.  Our  own 
immortal  Sydenham  lays  down  a  few  of  the  indispensable  qualifi- 
cations for  a  good  classification,  and  which  we  think  can  hardly 
be.resisted  by  the  most  sceptical. 
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First— *The  physician  should  bring  to  th^  daasificatioii  of 
disease  the  same  care  which  botanists  bring  to  that  of  plants. 

Secondly. — In  describing  the  history  of  disease*  it  is  necessary 
to  except  every  philosophical  hypothesis,  and  to  note,  with  the 
greatest  fidelity,  the  evident  and  natural  phenomena  of  disease* 
even  the  most  trifling,  as  painters  in  their  portraits  preserve  the 
slightest  spots. 

Thirdly.— It  is  of  great  importence  to  note  well  the  seasons  of 
the  year  which  favour  most  the  appearance  of  each  kind  of  disease. 

The  revolutions  in  medicine  which  have  so  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other,  since  it  first  aspired  to  the  nature  of  a  science,  are 
done  sufiicient  to  call  attention  to  the  contradictory  opinions 
which  prevail  in  conducting  medical  investigations.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  upon  which  ail  are  now  agreed— the  fallacy  of 
ail  medical  hypothesis,  and  the  precarious  nature  of  general  prin- 
ciples in  medicine ;  hence  the  growing  conviction  and  absolute 
necessity,  in  all  conclusions  in  medical  science,  of  an  extensive 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  pathology  of  disease.  We 
may  apply  to  medicine  what  Newton  says  of  natural  philosophy? 
^'  The  main  business  of  natural  philosophy  is  to  argue  from  phe- 
nomena without  feigning  hypothesis,  and  to  deduce  causes  from 
effects.^'  There  are  some  amongst  ourselves,  we  regret  to  say^ 
who  value  examinations  of  dead  organization  so  little,  that  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think,  that  the  doctrines  of  Alkendua,  the 
Arabian  physician,  who  very  goodnaturedly  determined  the  ope- 
rations of  all  medicines  by  the  powers  of  music  and  arithaMtioy 
found  favour  with  them.  With  little  regard  to  the  principle 
which  Aristotle  recommended— of  maintaining  simplicity  of  prin- 
ciple amidst  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  matters,  and  widi  tto 
other  notion  of  philosophizing  than  that  of  generalization,-*-tbey 
forget  that  the  perfection  of  science  is  proportioned  to  the  siroplir 
city  of  its  principles.  Cause  and  effect  are  perhaps  the  categoriea 
iinder  whidi  alone  we  should  study  and  view  diseased  orgaBiz»- 
tion.  The  several  classifications  of  diseases  have  teught  us  to 
inquire  what  is  the  disease,  but  perhaps  the  question  how  it  was 
produced  is  a  more  important  one.  It  will  not  be  doubted*  we 
suppose,  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  philosophizing  is  to  in- 
terpret appearances,  from  the  symbol  to  ascertain  the  thing ;  for 
this,  the  first  step  is  to  discover  some  immutable  principle.  But 
we  apprehend  that  this  class  is  indeed  very  limited,  and  have  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  importance  of  pathological  examination 
is  becoming  daily  better  understood.  It  may  be  urged  that  oor 
estimation  of  pathological  anatomy  is  much  too  high,  and  that, 
without  a  minute  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  it,  there  can  be 
no  good  practice ;  but  we  ourselves  have  no  such  apprelieasion  9 
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whiht  the  names  of  Hippocrates,  Sjdenham,  &c.y  would  of  them- 
selves be  at  once  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  a 
good  and  rational  system  of  practice  may  be  established  even 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  it.  But  are  we  to  reject  pa^^ 
thological  anatomy,  because  such  men  as  Hippocrates  and  Sy* 
detiham  couM  dispense  with  it  ? 

"  Nod  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corlnthum/* 

It  is  only  one  of  the  ways  by  which  disease  may  be  deter- 
mined, and  may  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil.  We  can  only  dis** 
cover  by  it  organic  changes  which,  in  themselves,  are  but  tba 
remit  of  morbid  action,  and  can  only  be  of  any  use,  as  they  lead 
us  to  the  vital  modifications  which  have  produced  them^  The 
object  of  medicine,  however,  is,  on  the  one  part,  to  know  the 
external  characters  of  disease,  and  on  the  other,  the  corresponds 
ing  organic  alterations ;  for  this  she  must  have  the  aid  of  patfao*> 
logical  anatomy.  Celsus,  when  speaking  of  internal  aud  extef" 
tiai  disease,  says  that,  in  the  former,  the  regulation  of  diet  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  cure,  whilst  in  the  latter,  medicine 
makes  the  chief  part.  The  ignorance  of  anatomy,  under  which 
he  then  laboured,  could  only  excuse  such  an  expression.  It  is  an 
additional  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that,  in  a  science  like  medi-> 
case,  the  finest  talents,  when  unaided  by  the  light  of  observation, 
produce  but  barren  conceptions.  We  must  make  all  possible 
allowances  for  errors  of  this  kind,  when  we  recollect  that  Galen 
travelled  to.  Alexandria  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  a  human 
skeleton. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  which  Harvey  made  in  l6l7» 
one  of  the  first  great  attempts  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  human 
life  and  organization,  and  J  enner's  memorable  one  of  vaccina* 
tie«,  are  among  the  few  prominent  facts  which  distinguish  ns  as 
original  thinkers.  There  is  little  doubt,  we  apprehend,  that,  rf 
Sydenham  could  have  brought  the  powers  of  his  great  mind  to 
bear  on  pathological  examination,  he  would  have  enlarged  its 
field.  As  far,  however,  as  the  human  mind  could  go»  unaided  by 
morbid  anatomy,  this  great  man  went.  His  practice,  even  as  we 
write,  is  almost  universally  approved,  though  the  result  of  private 
practice,  for  he  never  had  an  hospital.  Theories,  systems,  ond 
classifications  of  medicine  have  successively  appeared  and  disap^ 
pemred  amongst  us  since  his  time,  with  little  else  to  recommend 
them  than  the  ingenuity  or  eloquence  with  which  they  were  intro- 
duced. The  great  principle  of  induction  was  not  yet  universally 
adopted  in  Medicine;  consequently  she  could  expect  to  make 
but  little  progress.  Happily  tne  spirit  of  philosophy,  which  now 
pervades  every  department  of  the  sciences,  bas  at  length  reached 
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Medicine,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  her  take  her  {dace,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  among  the  fixed  sciences. 

With  the  exception  of  Baillie's  book  on  morbid  anatoipy, 
which  appeared  in  1793,  and  which  was  in  England  the  fir^t 
effort,  on  a  systematic  scale,  to  verify  disease  by  post  maricm 
appearances,  there  is  nothing  in  this  country  that  can  bear  ^y 
comparbon  with  the  valuable  pathological  works  which  are  daily, 
we  might  almost  say  hourly,  issuing  from  the  French  press. 
Though  Baillie's  book  was  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  miich 
of  which  depended  on  its  novelty,  it  is  lamentably  deficient,  in 
details.  In  the  infancy  of  this  particular  branch  of  study,  the 
great  importance  of  every,  the  slightest,  shade  of  colour,  baa  pot 
been  accurately  described,  nor  its  importance  duly  appreciated. 
It  is  indeed  singular  tliat,  with  the  stimulus  which  he  imjparled  ta 
pathology,  there  was  none  found  among  his  successors  in  a^y.  of 
our  large  hospitals,  if  we  except  the  recent  observations  of  Dr. 
Bright  on  the  kidney,  to  follow  up  the  subject  which  he  bad  so 
successfully  introduced.  The  London  hospitals  have  contributed 
little  indeed  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge,  and  yet  it  is  only  ia 
hospitals  that  medicine  can  ever  expect  to  make  any  advances  to 
the  nature  of  a  fixed  science.  That  there  is  a  spirit  of  improve- 
meut  abroad  is  evideiUy  from  the  number  of  observations  which 
are  constantly  appearing  in  our  periodicals,  and  for  which  we^nr^ 
mainly  indebted  to  young  men  .altogether  unconnected  with  hos* 
pitals;  and  which  is  a  proof,  that  all  that  is  requir/ed  foc.the 
working  men  of  the  profession  to  enlarge  the  field  of  pathologii^l 
anatoQj^i  is  the  wide  range  of  an  hospital. 

The  science,  however,  is  not  likely  to  suffer  by  the  supioeaess 
of  British  hospital  physicians.  The  French  school  have  takiso 
up  th#  subiect  with  that  philanthropy  which  characterizes  their 
cofiduct  when  the  welfare  of  our  species  is  conceroed  i  ivMU 
them  every  department  of  the  healing  art  is  cultivated  with  a 
zeal  which  is  measured  by  its  importance  to  the  welUbeii^  of 
humanity.  The  names  of  Corvisart,  Bichat,  Lwnnec,  Andml, 
Louis,  Dupuytren,  Richerand,  that  of  the  auUior  of  the  subpeol 
of  our  present  notice,  with  many  others,  will  be  honoured  as 
long  as  human  nature  stands  in  need  of  medicine. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  over  the  name  of  Bichat  with 
only  an  ordinary  notice.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty,  he  was 
reoM^ved  from  the  scene  of  those  interesting  researches  upon 
which  his  briliiant  genius  shed  so  much  lustre.  To  him  ppctt- 
liarly  belongs  the  glory  of  having  first  conceived  and  executed  a 
plan  of  general  anatomy,  and  the  anatomy  of  structure  ^  and 
though,  in  his  attempts  to  account  for  all  the  vital  phenomena  of 
organiaed  bodies  upon  the  properties  of  contractility  and  aeo* 
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sibtlityy  and  apt)lj]ng  too  closely,  in  questions  of  a  medicaf 
nature,  the  beautiful  principle  which  Newton  applied  to  the 
physical  worlds — ascribing  a  variety  of  effects  to  a  simplicity  of 
causes, — there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  had  he  lived  he 
^nfoold  have  corrected  many  of  those  errors  which  the  impetuosity 
of  his  genius  hurried  him  over.  He  would  have  admitted  that  it 
was  nnphilosophical  to  exclude  from  his  analysis  of  vital  proper- 
ties or  forces,  which  preside  over  the  phenomena  of  organic 
bodies,  those  which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  ones. 
This  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  Edwards,  whose  experiments 
add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  influences  of  the  ex- 
ternal agents,  as  air,  season,  8lc.,  upon  the  physical  frame  of 
man.  Bichat  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  study  of  vital 
phenomena,  and  animal  in  particular,  the  spirit  of  analysis  and 
generalization.  To  his  researches  on  the  membranes^  a  work 
upon  which  much  of  his  reputation  depends,  and  his  book  on 
life  and  death,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  splendid 
discoveries  in  the  science  of  medicine.  It  is  in  his  work  oti  the 
membranes  that  we  see  the  first  attempt  at  those  gigantic  views 
which  he  afterwards  developed.  The  impression  which  this  book 
made  on  its  first  appearance  was  such,  that,  in  the  verbal  report 
which  Professor  Hall6  made  of  it  to  the  Academie,  h^  ranked  if 
among  those  productions  of  genius  which  deserved  the  honours 
of  a  proclamation  on  the  1st  Vendemiaire.  Not  the  least  part 
is,  that  he  began  and  finished  in  one  year  his  work  on  general 
anatomy.  He  never  copied  any  of  it,  but  sent  it  in  the  morning 
to  the  printer,  for  he  worked  always  by  night.  He  wrote  the 
last  two  volumes  before  the  first  two ;  but  it  is  the  province  of 
genius  to  work  by  extraordinary  ways. 

When  Corvisart  revived  the  neglected  doctrine  of  the  imfotu 
tymite  Avenbrugger,  great  as  his  own  enthusiasm  was,  he  bad 
but  a  limited  idea  to  what  mighty  discoveries  it  would  lead,  in 
the  bands  of  his  immortal  pupil,  Ltennec.  The  eloquence  with 
which  he  introduced  it  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  zeal  he  di»» 
played  in  extending  its  usefulness.  A  theatre  was  set  apart  for 
biai  at  La  Charit6,  for  the  express  purpose  of  prosecotiif^  his 
researches  on  this  particular  subject,  which  subsequently,  under 
the  labours  of  Lsennec  and  some  of  our  own  countrymen,  has  been 
carried  to  a  state  little  short  of  that  certainty  which  charac^rissea 
tbe  fixed  sciences,  so  that  we  can  with  great  confidence  pro* 
noiiooe  upon  the  organic  changes  which  occur  previously  ta 
death.  Though  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  diseases  of  tbe 
beHrt  dates  further  back  than  C!orvisart,  even  as  far  back  as  tbe 
days  of  Lancisi,  Valsalva,  and  Albertini,  who  were  succeeded  bjr 
Mofgagw  find  Senac,  yet  his  revival  of  a  doctrine  ^ch>  but  for 
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Bim,  might  still  be  slumbering  with  the  Capulets,  has  idded  so 
much  to  our  ioformation  on  this  particular  organ^  thai  he  maj 
ftiirly  be  ranked  as  an  original  discoveren 

In  1818,  when  Laennec  published  his  work  on  mediate  auscul- 
tation, a  new  light  was  dirown,  not  only  on  diseases  of  the  heart, 
but  on  those  of  all  organs  contained  within  the  thorax.  The 
errors  of  diagnosis,  which  previously  classed  under  the  same 
category  diseases  differing  essentially  in  seat  and  nature,  were 
speedily  corrected,  and,  where  the  hope  of  ultimate  cure  was 
vain,  the  comforts  of  the  patient  were  not  disturbed  by  osdesi 
medication.  A  knowledge  of  this  kind  could  be  attained  00I7  by 
a  close  and  attentive  study  of  general  pathology,  which  acquaints 
us  with  the  different  periods  of  disease, -^its  variations,  cause, 
fatal  or  favourable  signs,  age,  sex,  profession,  influence  of  season 
and  temperament.  What  Senac  says  of  diseases  of  the  heirt 
may  be  applied  to  all  organic  diseases.  ''  If  we  are  ignorant  of 
them,  we  shall  pronounce  rashly  on  an  infinite  number  of  cases; 
we  shall  fatigue  our  patients  with  hurtful  or  useless  reoiedies; 
we  shall  hasten  death  by  treating  some  diseases  like  those  which 
are  of  a  totally  different  nature ;  we  shall  be  exposed  to  shameful 
discoveries  by  the  opening  of  dead  bodies ;  finally,  danger  will  be 
at  hand  when  we  think  it  at  a  distance." 

Comparative  anatomy,  upon  which  Cuvier  has  shed  such 
lustre,  is  another  subject  on  which  we  are  immeasurably  behind 
our  Gallic  neighbours.  Were  we  to  estimate  its  importance  by 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  profession  generally  in  this 
country,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  altogether 
unconnected  with  human  physiology.  To  view  it  in  this  light 
would  argue  a  very  limited  acquaintance  with  its  real  uses. 
There  is  scarcely  a  fact  in  physiology  which  has  not  either  been 
suggested  by  it,  or  finally  established  by  an  appeal  to  it*  Through- 
out  Cuvier's  works  we  have  the  most  enlightened  views  of  ele- 
vated physiology,  and  there  we  see  how  medicine  may  extend  her 
ideas  on  the  generation  of  disease.  ''  If  it  be  true,"  as  he  says, 
*'  that  the  solids  of  which  the  mass  of  animals  is  composed  if 
but  the  result  of  transformations  which  the  fluids  that  traverse 
them  undergo,  the  intimate  nature  of  those  fluids  varymg  ioees* 
santly  by  the  inevitable  variations  of  atmosphere,  food,  &c«  tu.,  it 
follows  that  the  nature  of  the  solids  varies  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  is  never  a  composition  absolutely  identical."  There  is 
lfK)w  little  doubt  that  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  have  beeo  too 
much  ileglected,  since  Haller  and  his  school  fancied  that  the; 
discovered  in  the  nervous  system  and  the  phenomena  of  irtiCa- 
bility  and  sensibility  the  secret  of  life.  -  - 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  or  two  on.  the  gigantie  hihoers  of 
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this  extraordinary  man,  which  include  almost  every  thing,  from 
the  cold  jelly  of  the  polypus  to  the  megatherium  of  Paraguay* 
Upon  the  most  trivial  indication,  as  that  of  a  phalanx,  he  recon-* 
structs  aoimalfly  discovers  movement  in  articulation;  in  the  former 
he  again  detects  habits,  in  these  regimen,  and  in  regimen  general 
dispositicm.  In  1801  he  announced  to  the  world  twenty-three 
distinct  species  of  animals  of  which  there  is  not  one  now  to  be 
fcmnd  on  our  globe ;  and,  in  his  work  on  osteology,  he  places 
before  us  those  animals  which  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Cartha* 
ginians  exhibited  in  their  public  games  or  battles.  By  his  ob<» 
ser?ationa  on  the  fossil  remains  in  the  basin  of  Paris,  he  shows  us 
the  successive  revolutions  which  occurred  in  the  physical  world* 
He  passed  through  two  worlds,  one  denizened  with  the  mollusca 
•f  sweet  water,  the  other  widi  marine  animals,  after  which  he 
came  to  a  third  occupied  by  tortoises  and  crocodiles,  in  layers  of 
soft  water. 

No  other  country  presents  such  opportunities  of  extending  the 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  as  England,  connected  as  she 
is  by  commerce  or  colonization  with  almost  all  the  habitable  world, 
and  yet  we  have  availed  ourselves  but  little  of  the  endless  sources 
of  infonnation  which  are  open  to  us.  It  cannot  be  that  the  study 
itself  is  ignoble.  To  understand  the  nature  of  beasts  is  a  study 
befitting  kings.  It  was  Solomon's  highest  glory,  and  such  was 
the  importance  which  Alexander  attached  to  comparative  ana- 
tomy, that  he  bestowed  800  talents  upon  Aristotle  for  writing  a 
treatise  on  animals. 

The  practice  of  medicine,  as  cultivated  by  the  emiuent  men 
who  now  preside  over  the  institutions  of  France,  is  not  merely 
to  bunt  out  singular  appearances  on  each  body,  to  gratify  an 
kkal  curiosity,  but  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  diseases  by  cer* 
tain  sifUB,  by  unerring  symptoms.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as 
confimng  solely  to  the  French  this  peculiar  qualification.  It  may, 
and  doubtless  does,  exist  amongst  ourselves,  but,  from  causes 
which  our  liospttal  physicians  can  best  explain,  the  world  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  made  acquainted  with  the  improvements  which 
medictoe  may  be  daily  undergoing,  unless  they  have  the  misfor* 
tune  to  explore  them  at  the  small  charge  of  one  guinea.  Now 
we,  of  all  people,  are  most  anxious  that  the  dignity  of  the  profes* 
sioo  shouU  be  properly  maintained,  and  that  each  member  be 
paid  according  to  his  rank  and  station.  In  large  communities,  it 
is  well  known  that  sickness  prevails  much  more  among  the  poor 
ill*fed  mechaaics,  than  those  in  independent  stations ;  and  we  ap* 
piehend  it  is  abaost  needless  to  say  that  the  half^starved  trades* 
man  cannot  afford  to  have  the  services  of  an  hospital  physician ; 
but  all  will  agree  in  one  thing,  that  he  ought  to  have  the  beuefit 
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of  a]l  improveoieuts  made  ia  ntedkiae,  and  which  can  only  be 
U'uly  e&tablished  iu  public  hospitals.  But  it  will  be  urged^dnf^ 
to  give  correct  reports  of  all  hospital  practice  .wonld  occupy 
too  much  of  the  physician's  time.  In  this  perhaps  there  is  some 
truth,  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  such  objectioa  would 
really  be  started.  Adam  Smith  says,  tha  the  wealth  of  a  mitton 
depends  on  her  population ;  if  this  be  a  hid,  surely  the  science 
which  professes  to  watch  over  the  physical  infirmities  of.  a  great 
nation  is  not  undeserving  of  legislative  consideration.  If  physi'* 
cians  were  to  give,  every  year«  or  even  every  diree  yean,  a  oocrect 
statement  of  all  the  important  cases  which  came  before  tfaem  in 
hospitals,  pointing  out  every  new  or  interesting  feature  io  each, 
the  result  of  their  own  experience  with  the  different  new  medi- 
cines, their  modus  operandi,!ic  &c.  the  benefits  of  those. emporia 
of  disease  would  not  be  confined,  as  they  now  unfoKnnatdy  are, 
to  the  unhappy  invalids  received  within  their  walls  ;  they  would 
be  brought  within  i*each  of  the  poorest  peasant  in  the  provinces. 
We  can  readily  admit,  that  mudi  of  this  is  incompatible  with  the 
bustle  of  a  man  of  large  practice,  in  such  a  place  as  London;  and 
we  shall  doubtless  hear  on  every  side  of  the  great  powers  of  soch 
and  such  a  man.  We  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  grant  that  those  men 
may,  during  a  great  portion  of  their  time,  be  storing  their  minds 
with  truths  which  must  necessarily  have  forced  themselves  on 
them  during  their  professional  career,  and  that  at  some  futare 
period  they  may  be  disposed  to  favour  the  world  with  the  iresalt 
of  their  practice.  Independently  of  the  absurdity  of  ettabiisbiiig 
hospitals  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  physicians  a  monopo^ 
of  knowledge,  there  are  two  other  small  objections  against  wait* 
ing  for  a  report  of  their  practice  until  they  retire.  The  first  is, 
that  the  busy  money-hunting  chase  of  a  London  physician  is  emi* 
neutly  calculated  to  sink  all  other  considerations  in  favour  of  this 
paramount  pursuit;  the  next,  that  there  are  ten  chances  to  one 
that  he  dies  before  that  happy  period  arrives,  when  be  will  say, 
Ohejam  satis  /  What  then  becomes  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  years' 
public  practice  or  experience  ?  It  is  entombed  within  the  oaken 
boards  of  his  coffin,  or  the  more  durable  material  of  bis  skulL 

When  new  remedies  are  introduced,  they  are  not  recommended 
to  our  notice  as  the  result  of  minute  and  correct  experiment,  but 
on  the  faith  of  such  a  doctor,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  them 
in  .such  and  such  doses,  at  such  and  such  an  hospital.  From  the 
number  of  these,  which  are  constantly  forced  on  public  attention 
tbrouffh  interested  media,  the  wonder  is  that  people  are  sick  at 
all.  The  truth  however  is,  they  are  not  accompanied  with  the 
evidence  of  facts,  upon  which  alone  our  conviction  should  rest 
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W<e  vrant  principles,  or  geaeral  facta;  buitbes^^an  only  be  ob- 
tained in  public  hospitals.  The  firat  duly  of  a  man  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  hospital  is  to  advance  the  science  of  medicine  by  ori- 
ginal discovery,  to  extend  the  principles  already  established,  and 
to  confer  on  the  patients  intrusted  to  his  care  the  benefits  which 
those  institutions  afford.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  duty 
which  he  is  expected  to  perform,  and  it  would  be  a  gross  injus- 
tice to  the  humanity  of  those  who  support  such  institutions  to 
suppose  that  this  was  intended  as  their  limitation;  no,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  sound  philosophical  practice  should  emanate  from 
them^  and  radiate  into  districts  where  otherwise  rational  induc- 
tive practice  could  never  possibly  originate. 

That  hospitals  add  much  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  su* 
perintend  them  is  almost  a  self-evident  truth ;  see  with  what 
anxiety  appointments  to  them  are  sought.  The  public  is  a 
curious  melange  of  prejudice,  passion,  selfishness,  and  in  many 
cases  of  chivalrous  devotion,  where  the  moral  and  physical  com- 
forts of  the  mass  are  concerned ;  but,  until  they  individually  come 
under  the  bands  of  the  doctor,  they  consider  any  attention  be- 
stowed  on  medical  questions  as  ix>x  ei  prteterea  nihil. 

Now,  either  hospitals  afford  additional '  information,  or  the 
assumed  importance  of  such  men  as  are  inducted  into  them  se- 
cundum  arlem,  which,  in  the  vernacular,  means  jobbing,  is  a 
delusion  practised  on  the  public.  If  the  former,  the  pubhc  have 
a  right  to  share  in  the  increase  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  those 
received  within  their  walls ;  if  the  latter,  the  sooner  the  delusion 
is  dispelled  the  better.  If  every  physician  who  did  not,  every 
tWee  years,  give  a  good  digest  of  his  practice  for  that  period, 
clasai^ing  disease,  and  pointing  out  all  the  anomalous  cases,  with 
remarks  on  the  treatment  and  post  mortem  appearance,  were  ob- 
Itfed  to  retire  from  office,  we  should  emerge  from  the  quackery 
which  characterizes  much  of  our  practice,  But  we  are  wander- 
iogfrom  our  more  immediate  subject — the  French  School. 

The  three  great  epochs  of  life — infancy,  manhood,  and  age — 
bave  each  in  Paris  distinct  institutions  for  the  several  diseases 
peculiar  to  each.  Upon  these  government  bestows  a  certain 
annual  grant,  and  the  professors  are  chosen  by  election,  upon  the 
sole  grounds  of  superior  merit.  In  Paris  there  is  also  a  large 
hospital  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  over  which  Alibert  presides,  and 
wbich  has  afforded  him  materials  for  some  of  the  most  splendid 
engravings  of  the  various  forms  of  cuticular  disease  now  extant 
We  recollect  being  once  present  at  an  introductory  lecture  at  this 
hospital  (St  Louis)  by  Alibert  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  the  weather  variable,  with  alternate  showers  of  hail  and 
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glesms  of  sunshine.  The  reputation  of  AUbert  brougibi  arouad 
bim  students  from  every  country  in  Europe^ — 

'<  Men  oi  all  dimes  ihat  oefer  met  before.*' 

The  theatre,  though  tolerably  spacious,  was  scarcely  large  enough 
to  contain  half  the  audience.  When  Alibert  arrived,  every  seat 
in  the  little  theatre  was  crowded,  and  all  access  to  the  interior 
cut  off  by  a  dense  crowd  who  blocked  up  the  door,  and  who» 
finding  all  chance  of  admission  for  themselves  hopeless,  very 
good-humouredly  turned  the  tables  on  the  party  withm  doors,  by 
refusing  admission  to  the  doctor.  After  much  useless  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  Alibert,  he  kindly  consented  to  indulge  his 
audience  with  an  open-air  harangue.  This  report  had  reached 
the  interior  of  the  theatre  and  produced  some  discontent;  so  that 
the  party  within  instantly  sallied  out,  with  every  disposition  to  do 
vengeance  on  the  vile  herd,  who  were  now  about  to  reduce 
science  to  the  level  of  field-preaohing.  For  a  time  the  imeute 
looked  rather  threatening,  and  had  all  the  promise  of  additional 
work  for  the  good  professor,  in  his  charitable  work  of  soldering 
solutions  of  continuity.  Peace  was  at  length  restored,  and  a 
platform  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  for  the  professor, 
which,  with  his  usual  urbanity,  he  ascended.  The  auditors  at 
this  time  could  not  be  fewer  than  five  hundred.  The  morning 
drizzled,  accompanied  with  sharp  winds,  yet  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  think  the  hour  which  the  lecture  occupied  the 
shortest  that  ever  stole  over  him.  The  eloquence,  the  precision, 
and  the  accurate  knowledge  which  the  professor  displayed,  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  hear 
him. 

To  enter  fully  on  the  merits  of  such  men  as  Andral,  now  at 
the  head  of  the  French  pathological  school,  Louis,  Rostan,  Cru- 
veilhier,  Chomel,  Broussais,  &c.  8ic.,  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
a  review.  Among  those  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
pathological  anatomy,  we  find  the  names  of  Louis,  Bouillaud, 
Gendrin,  Raymond.  Lallemand  and  Rostan  have  particularly 
directed  attention  to  the  brain,  whilst  to  Lsennec  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  accurate  notions  of  thoracic  disease.  The  patholo- 
gical works  alone  of  Andral  are  superior  to  all  the  English  works 
on  the  same  subject.  They  come  to  us  not  merely  on  the  faith 
of  Andral,  but  he  tells  us  when  and  where  he  made  his  observa- 
tions;  nor  are  they  taken  up  on  the  loose  inaccurate  report  of 
individual  practitioners,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  England. 
Abercrombie,  in  his  book  on  the  brain,  gives  nearly  as  many 
cases  from  the  practice  of  others  as  he  records  from  his  own  per- 
sonal observation.    To  be  sure,  in  our  position,  such  cases  are 
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better  than  none  et  all|  but  in  tbin  respect  only  are  they  valuable. 
li  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  for  an  equal  share  of  confi- 
dence for  the  collections  of  a  private  note^book  add  those  of  a 
public  hospital. 

In  the  department  of  boman  physiology,  the  names  of  Riche- 
rand  and  Majendie  stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  foreground 
of  medical  science — the  former  as  remarkable  for  the  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  every  subject  whidi  he  treats,  as  the 
latter  for  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  which  he  displays  in  his 
researches  on  brute  nature.  Richerand  has,  until  very  lately^ 
supplied  us  with  the  only  work  on  physiology  which  our  schools 
possessed,  whilst  to  Maiendie  we  are  iudebted  for  many  valuable 
additions  to  every  branch  of  the  physiolo|;ical  sciences,  Brous* 
oais's  doctrine  of  localisation,  though  carried,  wc  think,  to  an  un- 
warrantable length  in  many  cases,  is  however  a  great  step  towards 
the  simplification  of  treatment.  Many  gastric  and  abdominal 
affections  are  now  treated  on  this  principle  with  considerable 
aucoess.  The  views  of  this  man  are  not  the  air«drawn  fancies  of 
his  own  brain;  many  are  the  result  of  correct  pathological  ob* 
servation.  The  study  of  this  particular  department  (pathology) 
is  no  where  prosecuted  with  the  same  zeal  which  we  find  the 
Parisian  doctors  bestow  on  it.  Separate  and  distinct  waixis]  are 
set  apart  for  this  purpose.  To  every  patient  who  dies  there,  and 
IS  unclaimed  by  friends,  a  ticket  is  attached,  indicating  the  ward 
from  which  the  body  came,  the  number  of  the  bed,  the  name  of 
the  patient,  the  disease  of  which  he  died ;  so  that  the  relation 
between  the  historv  of  the  disease  and  the  morbid  appearances 
may  be  traced  and  recorded  in  a  general  book.  In  this  way, 
any  improvements  which  are  made  will  rest,  as  far  as  is  consist* 
ent  with  a  science,  much  of  which  is  still  short  of  demonstration, 
upon  philosophical  principles. 

France,  in  the  management  of  her  hospitals,  has  adopted  the 
only  course  which  is  at  all  likely  to  effect  the  great  object  she 
proposes  to  herself,  by  appointing  the  medical  officers  solely  on 
the  ground  of  superior  qualifications;  and  by  which  she  pro* 
claims  to  Europe,  the  maxim  *'  Salus populi  supvema  lex.*  The 
personal  advantages  resulting  from  hospital  appointments  she 
never  for  a  moment  suffers  to  disturb  her  in  the  selection  she  is 
about  to  make.  Questions  of  such  generalinterest  as  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  to  which  the  peer  and  the  peasant  are  alike  heirs, 
are  never  decided  there  by  the  gross  amount  of  a  parochial  poll, 
or  board,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case  in  England,  by  men  whose 
knowledge  of  the  questions  they  so  often  decide  is  about  as  ac*^ 
curate  as  that  which  they  possess  of  the  internal  economy  of 
Pekin. 
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In  England,  whose  reaources  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe  for  the  caltivatk>n  of  medieine«  we' 
are  content  to  take  up  at  secoad^haed  with  the  discoveries  of  our 
neighbours,  rather  than  originate  any  of  our  own.  The  graat 
addition  to  private  practice,  which  an  hospital  appointment  is 
sure  to  bring,  occupies  so  much  time,  that  all  thoughts,  if  any 
ever  existed,  of  extending  the  6eld  of  medicine  by  experiment 
and  observation,  are  soon  lost  sight  of.  We  sometimes  find  some 
new  medicines  recommended  to  our  notice,  but  only  after  they 
have  been  going  the  round  of  all  the  continental  periodicals,  not 
as  the  result  of  experiment  made  by  ourselves,  but  on  the  faith 
and  judgment  of  our  neighbours.  Our  medical  literature  is« 
indeed,  at  a  low  ebb.  Not  that  our  publishers  are  not  busy  in  the. 
vocation.  Every  month  supplies  us  with  something  in  the  sha||>e 
of  manual,  cyclopaedia,  or  synopsis,  which  is  usher^  into  notice 
with  the  usual  flourish  of  advertisements.  We  agree  so  far  with 
the  Tories,  as  to  have  no  objection  that  writers  and  publishers 
should  do  what  they  like  with  their  own;  yet  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  more  attractive  than 
the  dress  in  which  they  appear.  Much  of  what  they  give  us  is  not 
new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  true. 

This  may  be  considered  harsh,  but  we  disclaim  any  intention  of 
being  so.  We  have  no  passions  to  gratify ;  our  duty  as  reviewers 
is  paramount.  If  we  can  be  instrumental,  in  any  degree,  in 
arousing  amongst  ourselves  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  medicine,  we 
shall  have  attained  our  fondest  wish ;  and  we  confess  that  we  are 
disposed  to  indulge  this  hope,  when  we  look  at  the  industrious 
young  men  who  are  so  indefatigable  in  supplying  us  with  transla- 
tions of  all  foreign  works  of  merit.  There  is,  however,  but  one 
soarce  whence  medical  truths  can  emanate  with  a  hope  of  pro- 
ducing general  conviction;  that  source  is  an  hospital;  and  as 
long  as  our  hospital  physicians  shall  remain  indinerent  to  the 
valuable  facts  which  are  constantly  passing  before  them,  so  long 
must  we  be  content  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  our  French  colleagues, 
— hngo  intervdtlo. 


(  ai7  ) 


Avr.  liL— *7yro/,  vom  Gloekner  zitm  Orteles,  und  vam  Garda- 
xum  Bodensee.  (The  Tyrol,  from  Mount  Glodcncr  to  Mount 
Orteies,  and  from  the  Lake  of  Grarda  to  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance.) Von  August  Lewald— 1833^34.  9  vols.  8yo.  Mtin- 
chen.    1835. 

This  T^rolese  Tour,  if  so  it  may  be  designated,  is  of  a  very  dif^ 
ferent  kind  from  all  other  tours,  French  or  English,  that  we  have 
chanced  to  meet  with.  In  fact,  although  written  in  the  form  of 
Travels,  and  consisting  of  a  number  of  separate  excursions  into 
the  different  valleys  of  that  land  of  mountains,  the  publication 
might  perhaps  be  more  justly  described  as  a  residence  in  the 
Tyrol.  The  author,  a  well  known  German  novelist,  in  a  dedica- 
tion to  Julius  Cornet,  a  native  Tyrolese,  now  a  singer  and  opera 
manager  at  Brunswick,  says, — **  To  your  friendly  invitation  to 
pass  the  summer  months  at  your  romantic  castle  of  Fragsburg, 
m  the  Etschthal,  for  the  recovery  of  my  impaired  health,  does 
this  book  owe  its  existence/' 

We  gather,  from  scattered  and  unconnected  hints,  that  Cornet's 
oflFer  was  rather  the  loan  of  an  abode  uninhabited  by  the  owner, 
than  an  invitation  to  join  a  family  circle.  The  dedication  adds, — 
*'  In  that  pure  and  temperate  climate  my  strength  returned,*  *  • 
I  felt  myself  perfectly  well.  This  state  encouraged  me  to  explore 
a  mountain  land  that  I  had  already  learned  to  know  superficially." 

The  book  before  us  appears  to  be  put  together  from  the  au- 
thor's previous  transits  through  the  Tyrol  and  his  present  sojouro 
and  exploring  excursions,  giving  to  the  former  the  benefit  of  the 
more  perfect  knowledge  derived  from  the  latter;  but  without  dis- 
tinct intimations  upon  which  occasion  the  sights  and  scenes 
depicted  were  beheld.  We  are  merely  given  to  understand  that 
in  1833  the  writer  traversed  the  Tyrol  to  Verona  and  Venice — ^it 
should  seem  in  company  of  his  wife ;  and  that  it  was  the  summer 
of  1834  that  be  spent  amidst  its  mountains  and  valleys.  The 
desultory  form  thus  adopted  is  not  the  most  satisfactory  possible* 
at  least  to  us,  who,  in  our  critical  capacity,  feel  a  strong  desire  to 
see  the  information  given  us  so  classed,  grouped,  methodized,  as 
to  afford  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole.  As  these  rambling 
sketches  offer,  nevertheless,  by  far  the  liveliest  picture  of  the 
Tyrol  and  Tyrolese  that  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  light  upon, 
we  purpose  to  present  our  readers  widi  considerable  extracts, 
and,  restraining  our  methodical  propensities,  to  take  them,  for  the 
0K>st  part,  pretty  much  as  we  find  them,  merely  adding  n  few 
words  of  explanation  or  connection. 

The  temper  in  which  the  book  is  written  will  sufficiently 
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appear  as  we  proceed:  for  the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  author  is  a  genuine  German, — enthusiastic,  geniritj 
enjoying,  sj^mpathiziug  with  the  Tyrolese  in  their  new-bom 
desire  for  independence — is  independence  possible  for  a  nation 
of  less  than  800|000  souls  i  are  even  the  Swiss,  though  £,000,000 
strong,  independent? — but  untainted,  that  is  to  aaj,  Lewald,  bj 
the  radical  antipathy  to  Austria  and  Metternich  of  some  of  b» 
predecessors.  And  here,  apropos  of  this  Tyrolese  hankering  after 
independence,  we,  as  impartial  foreigners,  may  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  the  old  privileges  of  the  Tyrolese  were  confirmed  lo 
them  at  the  settlement  of  Europe  in  1814;  that  the  chief  causea 
of  the  discontent  which  is  said  to  have  supplanted  their  former 
ardent  loyalty  to  Austria,  are,  as  we  gather  from  Lewald,  ref[ret 
for  the  high  price  they  obtained  for  their  wine  in  Bavaria,  during 
their  annexation  to  that  kingdom,  and  impatience  of  an  excise- 
duty  laid,  like  the  Spanish  Alcabala,  upon  sales  even  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Tlie  discontent  arising  from  the  latter  cause  has, 
however,  been  materially  allayed  at  Innsbruck,  Botzen,  and  Trent, 
in  consequence  of  the  tax  being  farmed  by  the  biirgemeisiers  and 
podestds  (municipal  chief  magistrates),  and,  in  part,  employed 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  towns,  which  gives  it  the  air  of  a 
municipal  toll.  With  respect  to  the  former  cause,  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that  the  feelings  of  the  Tyrol  much  resemble  those  erf" 
Belgium,  where  the  benefits  of  Dutch  trade  are  desired,  without 
Dutch  union ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  first  rumour  of  a  hostile 
invasion  would  dissipate  every  symptom  of  Tyrolese  disloyalty. 
Still  we  cannot  but  regret  such  an  intrusion  of  the  march  of 
intellect  into  the  happy  primitive  valleys,  where  men  used  to  think 
more  of  shooting  game  for  their  family  dinner,  than  of  reading 
newspapers,  or  criticizing  government. 

Lewald  enters  the  Tyrol  from  the  north,  by  Scharnitz,  and  thus 
compares  this  country  with  Switzerland : — 

"  The  Tyrol  is  a  singular  country,  a  sort  of  rock  fortress.  »  <(  *  « 
Switzerland  has  plains  for  agriculture  -,  the  north-western  portion,  fton 
Constance  to  Basle,  awakens  not  a  tboagbt  of  mountains.  Not  so 
Tyrol :  she  denies  not  her  character  for  a  single  league,  but  is  tbrough'- 
out  mountainous.  Therefore  is  sh<*  deficient  in  com, — in  many  places 
has  not  bread  for  her  sons,  who  love  her  not  the  less  warmly  or  faith* 
fully.  Swit2erland  has  lakes,  a  pomp  of  waters,  attracting  travellers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Tyrol  has  her  gushing  fountains,  her 
roaring  torrents,  her  delicious  mountain  rills,— bnt  no  ample  watery 
mirrors  to  reflect  the  heads  and  bathe  the  feet  of  her  rocks.  She  can 
only  lay  claim  in  the  south  to  a  nook  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  in  the 
north^lf  the  Vorarlherg  be,  as  it  ou|^t  to  be,  held  a  Tyrolese  ptovinoe-^ 
to  the  bvely  Br^entz  bay  of  the  Ltdce  of  Constancct  «  »  *  *  AIL  the 
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phntsihat  grow  fron  Sjntzbergen  to  Spain^  lAdnsifely,  are  to  be  found 
here.  Upon  tbe  Al^^  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciersi  sammer  lasts  ooly  five 
or  six  weeks^  ai)d  the  most  intense  winter  prevails  during  the  rest  Ojf  tine 
year*    Yet  even  there  blossom  the  noblest,  fairest  flowers.'* 

Our  traveller  brings  us  directly  upon  the  Inn^  and  his  first 
station  is  Innsbruck.  This  town»  standing  upon  the  high  road 
through  the  Tyrol,  is  probably  among  its  t^st  known  points ;  but 
it  seems  that  to  hmve  known  Innsbruck  six  years  ago  is  not  to 
know  it  now.    Then  it  was  full  of  filth  and  disorder — 

*^Now  It  is  upon  the  point  of  becoming  a  handsome  town,  and  is  already 
agreeable,  clean,  and  sociable.  For  this  Innsbruck  is  indebted  to  her 
burgomaster,  Dr.  Manrer,  a  zealous  and  energetic  man,  who  has  waged 
war  with,  and  happily  conqoered,  many  prejudices,  abolished  inveterate 
habits,  and  everywhere  prepaired  the  way  for  amelioration.  Well  paved 
and  lighted  streets,  flags  for  pedestrians,  and  subterraneous  sewers, — 
beanti^l  malls,  and  quays  upon  the  banks  of  the  Inn — are  all  the  work 
of  this  magistrate ;  and  the  public  buildings  that  he  has  begun  or  pro- 
jected will  be  not  less  useful  than  ornamental  to  the  rejuvenescent  city.*' 

We  afterwards  learn  that  Conte  Giovanelli,  podesta  of  Trent, 
emulates  Dr.  Maurer  in  municipal  improvement.  But  to  return 
to  Innsbruck.  Besides  its  often  described  monuments^  it  boasts 
of  two  new  ones,  Hofer's  monument  and  a  national  museum. 

''Among  the  designs  for  Hofer's  monument,  I  saw  one  by  an  Inns- 
bruck artist,  representing  Hofer  as  a  hero  crowned  by  Fame.  The 
Emperor  (of  Austria)  himself  is  said  to  have  rejected  this  idea,  insisting 
that  the  Sandwirth  (Sandlandlord)  should  be  shown  to  posterity  just  as 
be  was,  plain  and  unpretending,  without  allegory.  The  artist  died  of 
vexation.  From  Professor  Schaller,  whose  design  was  preferred,  a  good 
likeness  might  have  been  expected ;  but  the  expectation  is  disappointed. 
The  execution  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  marble  is  snow  white, 
and  of  the  finest  grain  }  and  Schaller  has  made  the  most  of  its  advan- 
tages. The  attitude  was  scarcely  matter  of  choice  :  it  is  too  negligent 
to  be  called  noble ;  but  a  more  heroic  carriage  would  have  been  fla- 
grantly out  of  keeping  with  the  Passeyer  jacket.  In  fact,  the  whole 
costume,  though  susceptible  of  picturesque  charm,  is  very  unfavourable 
to  the  statuary.  The  raised  head  is,  however,  proportionably  favourable 
to  the  ample,  faithfully  portraved-  beard.  Here  a  lofty  expression  and 
beauty  of  form  were  compatible  with  the  required  fidelity  to  nature ; 
and  this  is  the  best  part  of  the  work  of  art.  The  master  has  happily 
thrown  the  broad  disfiguring  hat  sideways.  Professor  Schaller  has,  by 
this  performance,  placed  himself  amongst  the  first  living  sculptors,  and 
his  statue  of  Hofer  will  in  many  respects  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
lovers  of  the  arts. 

*' Another  interesting  Innsbruck  sight  is  the  national  museum,  called 
the  Ferdinandeum,  which  has  hitherto  been  little  noticed  by  foreigners." 

This  Ferdinandeum   publishes  a   magazine  entitled    Zeiischrifl 
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fur  Tyrol  und  Vorarlberg  (Tyrolcse  and  Vorarlbcrger  Periodi- 
cal), and,  although  but  of  recent  establishment,  is  already  rich  in 
all  that  belongs  to  a  national  museum.  It  displays  Tyrolese  pro- 
ductions, mineral,  zoological,  botanical,  8cc.  tec,  and  likewise 
mechanical;  for/ although  no  great  manufacturers — with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  iron  works,  and  silk  at  Royeredo,  of  both  which 
there  are  specimens  in  the  Ferdinandeum — the  Tyrolese  peasants 
appear  to  be  proficients  in  many  delicate  arts,  especially  carving, 
and  the  making  of  musical  instruments. 

"  Amongst  the  objects  of  mecbanicd  industry  I  distinguished  a  bean- 
tiful  gun,  the  work  of  a  Pusterthal  peasant,  named  Paclihuber.  It  is 
wrought  with  the  most  skilful  diligence,  with  inlaid  and  damasked  orna- 
ments in  the  best  taste,  with  ivory  and  wood  earrings,  with  cast  bronte 
and  turnery,  all  finished,  without  any  assistance  whatever,  by  this  one 
peasant.  *  *  *  *  English  travellers,  who  saw  this  gun  whilst  in  hand, 
c^ered  the  workman  whatever  sum  he  chose  to  ask  for  it ;  which  he 
refused,  that  it  might  be  lodged  in  the  National  Maseom.  When  desired 
to  put  bis  own  price  upon  it,  he  answered  drily,  *  I  have  spent  a  year 
upon  it,— should  earn  9i  gulden  (about  two  shillings)  a  day*  He  was 
paid  365  gulden." 

In  addition  to  this  gun,  the  Ferdinandeum  contains  carvings 
in  wood  that  approach  nearly  to  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  some 
pictures  by  Tyrolese  artists,  portraits,  landscapes,  and  historicjil 
pieces  of  considerable  merit :  the  subjects  of  the  latter  are  chie6y 
take^n  from  the  war  against  Napoleon, — apropos  whereof  we 
should  say,  that  various  memorials  of  the  hero  of  that  war,  Hofer, 
including  letters  and  a  portrait,  are  here  preserved.  But  the 
carvings  appear  to  us  more  peculiarly  Tyrolese  than  the  paint- 
ings, and,  before  leaving  the  Ferdinandeum,  we  must  give  the  history 
of  the  most  remarkable  artist  in  this  line. 

''Joseph  Kleinmanns,  of  Nauders,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  bis 
sight  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age,  by  the  small-pox.  He,  nevertheless, 
in  bis  early  childhood  cut  houses  and  various  toys  out  of  wood.  In  bis 
twelfth  year  he  attempted  a  crucifix.  He  took  a  model,  and  felt  it,  till 
he  judged  himself  able  to  copy  it.  The  approbation  bestowed  upon  this 
Ills  first  crucifix  encouraged  him  to  further  attempts.  *  *  ^  *  In  bts 
twenty-second  year  he  went  to  Fugen,  in  the  Zillerthal,  where  be 
received  instruction  from  the  sculptor  Franz  Niissl.  Thenceforward  he 
needed  no  model  for  crucifixes,  having,  from  long  practice^  the  distinct 
image  in  his  mind.  He  carves  them  of  any  sise  that  may  be.  desired, 
but  succeeds  best  in  large  ones.  If  a  model  be  given  him  to  copy,  he 
'Will  correct  its  faults.  He  feels  perpetually  both  his  model  and  his  own 
work,  and,  as  he  carves,  guides  his  knife  with  his  finger.  During  tbe 
operHtion  he  is  absorbed  in  painful  attention.  He  has  carved  a  kneeling 
Charles  Borromxus,  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  for  the  Prince-Bishop 
of  -Brixen^  and  a  two-foot  high  David  for  the  Pnnoe*Blshop  of  Chur, 
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]^h  Mgi^lj  spoken  of»  *  *  *  *  KleiflimaDDt  leads  a  pkras  and  rirtnoot 

life  at  lonsbrack,  and  is  satisfied  with  bis  condition,  sweetened,  as  it  is, 
by  bis  artist  avocations.*' 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  fingers  of  this  blind  bpy  had 
retained  their  pristine  sensibility  from  bis  being  incapacitated  by 
bis  infirmity  for  field  labour;  but  we  are  assured  that  the  Tyro- 
lese  peasant  habitually  intermingles  the  coarsest  drudgery  \^'ith 
the  most  delicate  manual  operations,  such  as  working  in  silver  or 
ivory,  mending  and  making  clocks  and  watches^  and  more  esue* 
cially  constructing  musical  instruments.  This  last  occupation 
aeems  to  have  been  of  old  a  Tyrolese  employment,  inasmuch  as 
Lewald  relates  a  pretty  story,  too  long  unluckily  to  extract,  of  a 
peasant  of  Absam,  named  Jacob  Stainer,  who,  two  hundred  years 
?^S^9  produced  violins  of  superior  excellence,  but  died  mad,  and 
Avhose  memory  is^  to  this  day,  honoured  by  his  family,  in  an 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  hut  where  he  was  confined  as  a  lunatic, 
there  to  lament  bis  fate,  whilst  the  best  musician  of  his  blood 
plays  upon  one  of  his  violins*  In  one  of  these  pilgrimages 
Lewald  accidentally  joined. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the 
Tyrolese  peasants,  we  must  state  that  the  above  mentioned 
Prince-Bishop  of  Brixen,  a  learned  and  austere,  but  very  benevo- 
lent man,  is  the  especial  Maecenas  of  such  rustic  genius,  and  add 
one  more  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  liberal  patronage.  Tschug- 
roall,  by  trade  a  carpenter,  fought  under  Hofer  against  the 
French,  and  afterwards,  having  lost  all  his  little  property,  fled  to 
the  woods,  where  he  supported  himself  for  years  as  a  charcoal 
burner.  There  he  amused  his  leisure  with  eiideavouring  to  make 
automata,  brought  his  first  impeKect  attempts  to  this  prelate,  and 
was  by  him  so  munificently  and  judiciously  assisted,  that  he  has 
fully  developed  and  cultivated  his  native  taleqt,  and  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  known  throughout  Germany  as  a  first-rate  maker  of 
fiutomata. 

.  After,  sufiiciently  exploring  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Inns* 
bruck,  our  author's  first  excursion  leads  us  down  the  lower  Inn- 
thai  (valley  of  the  Inn),  and  into  the  Zillerthal, — ^a  district  of 
vrhich  the  sublime  and  picturesque  beauties  attract  annual  swarms 
of  landscape-painters,  not  only  from  Munich,  but  from  northern 
Germany,  and  even  from  Denmark.  The  people  of  the  Zillerthal 
are  reputed  the  handsomest  of  the  Tyrolese ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
men,  for  our  traveller  denies  such  praise  to  the  women,  who  are, 
he  says,  too  colossal  and  too  coarsely  formed  in  the  bust  (a  fault  he 
finds  with  Tyrolese  women  of  other  valleys)  for  female  beauty. 
The  Tyrolese  singing  brothers,  who  visited  England,  were  natives 
of  the  Zillerthal;  and  we  learn  that  the  wealth  they  earned  during 
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their  travels  has  induced  one,  at  least,  of  the  hmWj  ta  set  np  his 
gig,  and  assume  an  air  of  superiority.  Lewald  reached  Zell^  the 
chief  town,  on  a  festival  day,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  sermou  that^  in  this  remote  district,  he  heard  after 
mass.  Upon  expressing  his  surprise,  he  was  told  that  the  travelled 
Zillerthalers  often  return  home  infected  with  Protestantism,  even 
to  refusing  the  Catholic  rites  of  marriage  and  baptism,  tfaoogh 
allowed  no  other;  and  that  government  had  adopted  the  wise  and 
paternal  course  of  endeavouring  to  reclaim  them,  or  at  least  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  heresy,  by  supplying  the  neighbourhood 
with  able  and  zealous  priests.     After  mass  comes  dinner. 

**  The  dinner  was  very  noisy.  It  was  served  at  many  separate  tables, 
and  the  company  was  as  mixed  as  possible.  We  were  still  engaged 
with  our  roast,  when  a  fanrly-burly,  as  tboagb  the  house  was  tnmbliag 
aboat  our  ears,  broke  out  over  head.  '  Aha !  tha  ball  is  b^ioniag,' 
observed  my  neighbour.  •  •  •  * 

The  musicians  were  only  tuning  their  instruments,  and  already  the 
dancing  couples  were  in  actk>n,  stamping,  whirling,  leaping,  and  shoutiDg, 
in  a  style  that  impressed  a  stranger  at  once  with  their  joyousness  and  hu 
own  incapacity  to  share  it,  at  least  in  the  same  way.  What  I  most  especi- 
ally noted  upon  this,  and  other  similar  occasions,  was  a  violent  convulsive 
trembling  that  seizes  the  youths,  beginning  in  the  head,  thence  passing  into 
the  arms,  and  discharging  itself  by  the  legs,  that  stamp  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  a  seemingly  superhuman  force.  The  whole  occupies 
about  a  second,  yet  spreads  over  the  entire  man.  Every  dancer  passes  through 
this  spasm  of  delight,  before  he  begins  to  whirl  with  his  partner.  *  *  * 
To  describe  the  dancing  is  scarcely  possible.  It  was  a  confused  mass 
of  whirling,  jumping  men,  each  taking  his  own  course,  each  wanting  to 
storm  himself  out,  each  actuated  by  a  blazing  flame  that  must  have  con- 
sumed him  had  it  not  found  vent.  One  twirled  round  like  road, 
shouting  till  lie  was  black  in  the  face,  and  bis  eyes  appeared  starting 
out  of  his  bead  \  another  whistled  on  bis  finger  till  it  rang  again  i  a 
thfrd  tried  his  powers  of  vaulting ;  a  fourth  strove  to  surpass  him  ;  and 
all  found  room  for  these  exercises  and  evolutions,  none  interfering  with 
the  others.  Amongst  them  whirled  the  ample-bospmed  maidens  with 
crimsoned  faces,  on  which  sbone  love  and  present  enjoyment  j  and  al- 
though no  dancer  kept  his  arm  round  his  partner,  (we  would  recom- 
mend this  delicate  Tyrolese  waltzing  to  the  patronage  of  English 
mothers*)  amidst  the  frenzied  throng,  uproar^  and  seeming  confusion, 
every  planet  knew  the  sun  round  which  he  was  to  revolve,  the  couples 
re-uniting  with  marvellous  accuracy,  whenever  they  thought  fit, 
•  •  •  «  • 

''  At  five  o  clock  this  scene  of  rapturous  exhilaration  was  to  end.  *  *  ^ 
The  assessor  of  the  district  tribunal,  a  little,  pale,  cracked-voiced  mao, 
appeared  amongst  the  dancers,  and  all  was  over.  The  glowing  Titans 
took  off  their  caps,  laughed  bashfully,  and  looked  down.  Our  looks 
petitioned  for  them ;  the  good-natured  assessor  drew  out  his  Watch, 
cleared  bis  throat,  and  said,  '  If  you  will  be  very  orderly  you  may  dance 
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till  afoe/  A  loud  thoiii  was  the  answer,  and  at  the  very  imtant  the 
whirling  began  again,  so  that  the  grave  functionary  had  some  difficulty 
in  escaping  with  a  whde  skin.** 

The  faroufJte,  because  liveliest,  dance  tune  is  vulgarly  called 
Bo^en^a^ler  (the  shaker  of  inexpressibles)^  from  the  violent 
commotion  produced  in  those  lower  garments  by  the  prodigious 
leaps  and  bounds  to  which  it  impels. 

jin  the  ZillerthaU  Lewald  first  heard  of  an  extraordinary  form  of 
pugilistic  combat  called  Haggeln,  he  says  from  hakeln,  to  hook» 
andwhich  is  first  described  as  a  reciprocal  pulling  with  the  middle 
finger  crooked ;  but  which*  upon  further  acquaintance,  appears 
to  us  more  like  the  Lancashire  rough  and  tumble,  or  an  Anieri* 
can  gouging  match,  than  any  such  simple  hooking  and  haling 
process,  which  may  however  serve  as  a  skirmishing  preliminary  to 
the  more  serious  encounter.     He  says : — 

*'  The  Zillerthaler  has  an  innate  passion  for  these  rude  battles* 
Often  in  a  lonely  mountain -path  the  fit  seizes  him,  when  it  announces 
and  relieves  itself  by  a  peculiar  ringing  cry.  If  the  cry  be  answered^ 
from  whatever  distance,  he  need  only  follow  the  sound  to  find  an  an- 
tagonist. And  answered  the  cry  must  be,  if  it  reach  the  ear  of  mortal  who 
understands  its  meaning,— so  command  the  laws  of  honour.  ♦  •  *  My 
companion  related^  that  one  day  a  handsome  lad  was  on  the  mountain, 
in  company  with  an  experienced  grey-<beard,  when  he  heard  the  cry. 
He  answered  it,  and  his  eyes  flashed  brighter,  the  colour  deepened  on  his 
cheek.  He  followed  the  guiding  sound,  and  on  turning  a  projecting 
rock  met  his  dearest  friend,  his  neighbour,  the  accepted  lover  of  his 
sister.  Had  he  been  alone,  it  is  likely  that  the  haggeln  frenzy  would 
for  once  have  evaporated  innoxiously ;  but  the  experienced  old  nistic 
Hoggeler  was  present,  and  both  youths  were  ashamed  to  shrink 
from  the  conflict.  Laughing  they  began,  and,  hooking  their  fingers^ 
dragged  each  other  hither  and  thither,  whilst  the  old  man  looked  on, 
encouraging,  observing,  stimulating,  deciding.  Thus  they  gradually 
became  heated  ;  too  violent  a  blow  exasperated  one  of  the  friends,  who 
grasped  the  other,  flung  him  on  the  ground,  and  stooped  over  him. 
The  iWllen  Haggder,  exasperated  in  his  turn,  seized  his  adversary's  nose 
with  his  teeth  and  strove  to  bite  it  oiF— the  suflferer  cried  out,  hot  the 
old  man  decided  that  biting  oif  the  noise  is  as  lawful  as  digging  out  the 
eyes.  The  combatant  who  despaired  of  his  nose  took  the  hint,  and  with 
his  thumb  gouged  out  an  eye  of  the  nose -biter.  Both  parties  had  now 
had  enough,  and  rose  bleeding  From  the  ground,  the  one  of  the  future 
brothers-in-law  noseless,  the  other  one-eyed  ;  whilst  the  old  man,  with 
high  gratification,  pronounced  that  the  laws  of  pugilism  and  of  honour 
were  fully  satisfied.*' 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  fighting  themselves,  the  Zillerthnlers 
place  that  of  making  animals  fight,  upon  which,  as  too  common 
a  pleasure,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the  Zillerthal  selection  of 
dumb  gladiators  appears  to  us  original. 
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*'  Tbe  different  communities  pride  themselves  in  the  possesKioo  of 
powerful  mms,  who  wear  their  horns  nnd  beard  with  due  decorum. 
7lie  butting  of  rams  is  here  as  much  the  national  diversion,  as  is  cock* 
fighting  in  Jgngland.  Last  year  Zell  and  Fugen  pitted  a  couple  of 
rams  against  each  other,  on  whicli  occasion  1400  gulden  were  staked. 
Neither  ram  conquered,  whereupon  a  fearful  battle  between  tbe  two 
communities  ensued.  A  passion  for  wagers  is  common  to  all  tbe  Ty- 
rolese.  When  the  dispute  is  decided  by  dice,  it  is  called  to  auMkopnn^ 
and  the  possession  of  an  Alpine  pasture,  worth  from  800  to  1000 
gulden,  has  been  so  decided,  the  rival  claimants  exclaiming  'Let  us 
auikopsen  it.' " 

After  this  excursion  to  tbe  Zilierthal,  we  are  led  across  the  Bren- 
ner inountaina  and  quit  the  northern  for  tbe  southern  Tyrol.  As 
we  proceed  towards  Brixen  we  exchange  the  climate  of  Germany 
for  that  of  Italy,  and,  what  is  more  remarkabiei  find  a  spirit  of 
enterprize  that  resembles  our  idea  of  Italy  rather  in  the  middle 
ilgea  than  in  this  current  nineteenth  century. 

*'  An  Italian  company  undertakes  the  construction  of  roads,  the  maiking 
rivers  navigable,  and  would  have  undertaken  the  building  of  the  Brixea 
fortress,  bad  government  sopleased.  This  company  has  lately  purchased 
considerable  woods  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Schlern  mountain,  in  order  to 
fell  and  convey  the  trees  to  Venice.  They  intend  to  clear  the  country, 
with  tbe  exception  of  the  plants  of  a  specific  size,  which  are  to  be  left 
for  after  growth.  Dykes,  dams,  and  sluices  have  fitted  the  rugged 
rocky  bed  of  the  Eisack  for  Boating  the  timber,  and  sixteen  saw^niilb 
prepare  the  fallen  trees.  •  •  •  » 

'*  Much  as  the  enterprizing  spirit  of  this  Italian  company  is  admired, 
the  practice  of  contracting  with  them  for  the  execution  of  public  works 
is  here  condemned.  Their  object  is  profit,  and  their  work  therefore  is 
apt  to  prove  insufficient.  *  *  «  Many  viueyard  owners  on  the  Edsack 
have  demanded  guarantees  from  the  company,  that  the  damming  up  of 
this  impetuous  river  shall  not  injure  their  vines.  But  the  company  has 
not  come  to  terms  with  them/* 

Of  tbe  face  of  nature  in  tiie  southern  Tyrol  our  traveller 
fcpeaks  with  rapturci  although  the  resemblance  to  Italian  life»  that 
be  there  finds,  does  not  equally  captivate  him. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  countries  in  the  world,  traversed  as  it  is 
in  all  directions  by  mountain  ridges,  inclosed  by  chains  of  glaciers, 
teeming  with  innumerable  castles,  in  ruins  or  inhabited,  with  towns  and 
villages,  with  cloisters  and  churches,  connected  by  roads  and  mountaia 
paths,  leading  now  through  the  richest  fields,  now  amidst  nature's  sub* 
limest  horrors,  and  all  bordered  with  images  of  saints  and  votive  offer-* 
ings.  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 


*  Thif  word  is  utterly  uatranslatable,  and  (he  only  approach  to  its  meaning — be- 
yond tbe  conteit,  which  indeed  is  sufficient— that  we  can  find,  is  Hopps,  whk;h  in  tbe 
dwiss  dialect  means,  slightly  intoxicated. 
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"  At  Botzeu,  in  the  small  square  before  the  Cathedral,  are  three 
coffee-houses,  in  front  of  which,  under  a  tent-it)of^  people  sijb,  after  the 
southern  fashion^  drinking,  smoking,  and  reading  the  newspapers.,*  •  ** 
The  greater  part  of  th^  town  is  irregular  and  dirty.  •  *  •  tlie  work- 
ing classes  follow  their  trades  in  the  street.  Coppersmiths  hammer 
away  in  open  sheds;  tallow-chandlers  and  soap-makers  pour  forth  their 
stench  into  the  street ;  tailors  and  shoemakers  sit  at  work  io  the  ppeit 
door  of  their  respective  shops ;  barbers  and  hair- dressers  equally  lai)our 
in  public;  and  I  often  found  washerwomen  unnumbered,  who  threat- 
ened to  scald  every  passenger  with  boiling  soapsuds.  This  living  In 
public,  here  for  the  first  time  met  with,  surprises  more  than  it  delights. 

•  *  •  The  frightful  knitted  worsted  caps,  worn  bv  the  women  in 
Northern  Tyrol,  here  begin  to  give  place  to  caps  of  black  crape  or  of 
for,  and  to  a  very  becoming  broad-brimmed  green  hat.  On  Stiodaya 
one  here  sees  a  gaudy  and  amusing  variety  of  costumes,  every  -valley 
sporting  its  own  appropriate  colour,  besides  other  peculiar  fashions.*' 

As  we  proceed  further  south,  we  gradually  exchange  the  prioH* 
tive,  simple  honesty,  the  light-hearteduess,  pugoacityfl  aod  8cru« 
pulous  cleanliness  of  the  German  Tyrol,  for  ItaliaQ.  clevemesti 
dirt,  extortion,  and^  what  at  first  sight  seems  startling,  gtoom,  or 
at  least  absence  of  mirth. 

**  Tn  the  wine  district  one  expects  to  find  the  most  extravagant  gaiety  > 
bat  here  it  is  the  reverse.  Under  the  magnificent  vine-bowers  that  ex- 
tend for  miles,  under  the  shade  of  the  chesnut  and  the  fig,  the  joyous 
Jodtln  (the  indigenous  name  of  the  peculiar  style  of  Tyrolese  singing*) 
dies  away,  and  seldom,  and  only  as  it  were  by  stealth,  docs  the  fool 
dance  to  the  sound  of  a  solitary  guitar.  This  gravity  is  ascribed,  not 
unjustly,  to  the  unbounded  influence  of  the  priesthood,  who  are  inveterate 
foes  to  dancing  and  amusement.  The  utmost  veneration  is  paid  to  the 
priest }  the  peasant,  not  content  with  common  tokens  of  respect,  kisses 
ois  hand  whenever  they  meet.  When  the  son  of  a  peasant  obtains 
priest's  orders,  the  whole  family  is  exalted,  but  they  no  longer  consider 
as  their  equal  the  holy  roan  taken  from  amongst  them.  His  brothers 
and  sisters  address  him  in  the  terms  of  formal  respect  used  towards  su- 
periors, whilst  their  eyes  sparkle  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  him  y  and, 
when  he  enters  his  father's  house  after  his  first  mass,  his  parents  receive 
liim  on  their  knees,  he  giving  them  his  blessing." 

But,  before  plunging  into  the  heart  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  o«r 
audior  tai^es  a  short  mountain-trip  from  Bot2en  to  OrBden, 
whither  he  is  principally  attracted  by  recollections  of  his  child- 
hood's delight  in  the  toys  there  manufactured,  and  sold  at  all 
German  fairs.  And  Groden,  even  in  its  manufacturing  charac- 
ter, appears  to  us  singularly  primitive  and  originali  whilst  the 

*  For  some  imperfect  explanation  of  the  Jcdeln,  see  ?.  Q*  R*  Vol.  XIU.  p.  350i 
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road— can  we  call  it  a  road  t — thither  is  wilder  than  any  traversed 
by  French  and  English  explorers,  pedestrian  though  the  latter  be. 

/<  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  we  set  forth  in  a  carriage  for  Stag, 
ik  small  place  on  the  Eisack.    Here  the  miller  supplied  as  with  slroag 
horses,  accustomed  to  climbing  mountains,  and  we  rode  ap  the  sleep 
inountain  path  towards  Vols.  *  *  *    A  new  world  here  opens  to  out 
Tiew,  surprising  us  the  more^  because  the  traveller  on  the  post^road  be- 
low, as  he  passes  along  the  natural  porphyry  columns,  apparently  'top- 
pling to  their  fall,*  dreams  not  of  its  existence.    An  extensive  plain, 
broken  by  hillsi  thick  set  with  villages  and  churches,  traversed  by  roads, 
lies  before  us,  and  only  here  and  there,  where  a  mountain-tomnt 
plunges  desperately  into  the  Eisack,  do  we  distinguish  that  river,  like  a 
silver  ribbon^  the  white  road,  which  follows  all  its  most  capricious  wind- 
ings, glittering  by  its  side  \  the  overhanging  split,  burst,  broken  porphyry, 
that  borders  it  on  both  sides,  and  renders  the  Kunsterweg  so  notorious 
fpr  insecurity,  looks  from  above  like  an  elegantly  turned  red-lackered 
pedestal,  destined  to  support  a  beautiful  toy,  a  landscape  en  rehrf.    At 
every  step  we  climb,  new  beauties  unfold  themselves  on  the  opoosite 
mountain-ridge.    A  curtain  is  drawn  up  from  before  our  eyes  ;*  the  Katlen 
and  its  mi^nificent  Alps,  the  handsome  villas  of  the  Botxen  merchants, 
the  grand  wooded  heights  above  them,  and,  rising  over  all,  the  chain  of  the 
Mendola,  the  mountains  of  Val  di  Non,  the  craggy  Tobal,  the  rocks  of 
the  Vintscbgau,  and  the  glaciers  of  the  Orteles,  on  which  hang  dark 
clouds.     Such  is  the  road  to  Groden.  *  *  *     We  were  indulged  with 
one  further  glimpse  of  retired  hamlets  beyond  fruitful  fields  j  then  the 
woods  received  us,  and  in  their  recesses  the  path  became  more  difficult, 
more  broken ;  bidden  waters  roared,  solitary  birds  carolled,  occasionally 
a  shot  was  fired,  a  cry  rang ;  and  whenever  I  raised  my  eyes  I  saw  the 
lofty  peaks  of  the  picturesque  and  enormous  Schleru  towering  high 
above  the  giant  foresttrees." 

*'  Our  quarters  for  the  night  were  at  the  Ratzes  bath-house.  There 
Is  something  very  original  ak»ut  these  Tyrolese  watering-places ;  indeed, 
it  is  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  this  country  to  possess,  even  as  invalids, 
the  energy  requisite  to  reach  them.  For  those  who  can  neither  walk 
nor  ride  a  Bdndl  is  provided.  This  is  a  sort  of  carriage,  running  upon 
two  fore-wheels^  the  place  of  the  hind-wheeb  being  supplied  by  blocks 
of  wood,  that  drag  along  the  ground,  and  prevent  its  rolling  resisUessly 
and  precipitately  down  hill.  The  seat  is  cushioned  with  feather-beds, 
which  cannot  save  the  occupant  from  jolts  and  thumps  unnnmbeied.  *  *  * 
We  find  here  a  chalybeate  and  a  sulphureous  spring,  excelleat  drinking^ 
water,  and  the  finest  trout.  Roulette  and  Faro  are  indeed  wanting,  and 
the  Wisbaden  toilets  are  more  elegant,  but  Rataes  is  move  shady»  cheaper, 
and  more  sublime." 

The  travellers  now  approach  Groden. 

"  The  gi-ean  fields  lay  like  a  soft  carpet  spread  over  the  white  rocks, 
folding  itself  into  their  recessesj  gracefully  floating  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream.-  Only  the  sharpest  crags  shoot  high  out  of  the  soft  verdure, 
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amidst  which  rise  up  pretty  houses,  large  and  small,  high  and  low,  but 
all  white,  with  glittering  windows,  yellow  or  green  doors,  and  red  roofs, 
just  as  I  had  formerly  admired  them  in  Meisier  Vogler's  booth.  Yes  5  this 
was  indeed  Groden*  The  valley  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  a 
third  ol  a  mile  across,  or  narrower,  and  covered  with  these  gay-looking, 
scattered  dwellings." 

Here  we  find  the  already-mentioned  carving  carried  on  whole* 
sale,  but  of  course  not  in  the  artist-like  style  of  Kleiomamis. 

**  The  Cicerone  of  the  place  was  the  sexton,  in  whose  house,  as  in 
every  other,  is  carried  on  the  wood-carving  that  has  so  enriched  Groden, 
because  it  so  delights  good  little  children.  At  his  invitation  we  entered 
one  of  the  small  pleasant  houses  of  which  the  village  is  composed.  In 
H  neat,  wainscot  ted  room,  a  number  of  old  men  and  women  sat  round  a 
table,  each  having  a  piece  of  wood  in  hand,  at  which  they  were  diligently 
'cutting  away.  A  lively  old  dame  immediately  took  up  a  fresh  piece,  saying 
she  would  cut  out  ^  fox  in  our  presence ;  whereupon  another  offered 
ber  services  for  a  wolf,  one  man  his  for  a  Tyrolese,  and  a  second  man 
bis  for  a  smoking  Dutchman.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  boldly  they 
began  cutting,  how  certain  was  their  shaping,  how  quickly  the  outlines  were 
apparent.  They  assured  us  that  they  never  spoiled  a  piece  of  wood, 
bat  showed  us  their  hands  and  fingers  covered  with  scars,  and  said  that 
many  carvers  maimed  themselves.  They  spoke  with  sovereign  contempt 
of  the  drawing-school  established  in  the  valley  by  government,  thinking 
that  he  who  had  it  not  in  his  head  could  never  learn  their  art.  They 
carved  as  their  parents  had  carved  before  them,  and  the  young  ones  who 
were  taught  to  draw  carved  no  better.  They  told  us  that  the  first  per- 
son who  introduced  this  wood-carving  into  the  valley  was  one  Johann 
^e  Mez,  to  whom,  in  the  year  1703,  it  occurred  to  carve  picture- frames 
of  ihe  wood  of  the  pine,  which  frames,  though  plain  and  coarsely  wrought, 
ibund  purchasers.  The  brothers  Martin  and  Domioik  Vinager  imme- 
diately saw  that  this  occupation  might  prove  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
poor  valley,  in  which,  from  its  great  elevation,  neither  wheat  nor  buck- 
wbeat  succeeded,  and  the  scanty  crops  of  rye  were  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  soft  ductile  pine-wood  aibounded  on  th6 
mountain  side  ;  aided  only  by  their  native  acuteness  and  talent,  the  bro-* 
tbers  attempted  the  first  figures,  succeeded,  and  found  numerous  imita- 
tors. They  then  went  to  Venice  for  instruction,  and  returned  able 
artists.  Presently  the  whole  valley  was  carving  wood  3  and  with  this 
new-born  activity  awoke  that  peculiar  spirit  of  industry  and  speculation, 
which  slumbers  in  almost  every  Tyrolese  valley,  awaiting  only  a  favour- 
able moment  to  start  forth  into  vigorous  life. 

■^  Whilst  the  women  carved  at  home,  the  men  went  abroad  to  sell  their 
wares.  *  *  *  Thus  was  introduced  a  valuable  manufacture  and  export 
trade*  in  which  the  whole  population  of  the  valley  was  interested.  Where, 
fifty  years  before,  nothing  but  poverty  and  privation  was  to  be  seen, 
plenty  reigned.  *  *  *  But  the  carvers  were  improvident.  For  a  cen- 
tury they  carved  busily  away.  Pine  after  pine  was  felled,  converted 
into  images  of  man  and  beast,  and  dispersed  throughout  the  world  in  ex- 
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change  for  money.  No  one  thought  of  preserting  or  propagsiiog  the 
beneficent  tree;  and  one  fine  morning,  when  the  carvers  repaired  to 
the  mountain  to  fell  a  pine^  they  discovered,  to  their  horror,  that  notooc 
was  left.  In  vain  they  explored  recesses,  ravines,  and  water-coursest  in 
all  directions ;  not  a  pine  could  they  see,  and  despondently  they  returned 
home  to  collect  all  the  despised  and  rejected  fragments,  and  carve  them,  as 
they  might,  into  dwarf  puppets  and  lapdogs.  They  are  now  reduced  to 
the  hard  necessity  of  sharing  their  gains  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  valleys,  by  purchasing  pine-wood  of  them,  until  the  seeds 
they  have  sown  shall  have  grown  into  serviceable  trees." 

Even  in  this  retired,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  not  very  accessible 
and  therefore  unfrequented,  valley,  commercial  gain  and  inter- 
course with  foreign  states  seem  to  have  produced  their  usual 
romance-destroying  consequence,  the  love  of  money,  although 
without  softening  that  austerity  of  manners  which  seems  to  be 
indigenous  in  alt  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Tyrol. 

*'  When  a  young  man  goes  a-wooing,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  be 
abundantly  provided  with  rings,  earrings,  and  strings  of  garnets.  The 
richer  he  is,  the  more  he  can  and  will  spend  upon  such  trinkets,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  be  accepted.  Twenty  rings,  and  the  rest  in  pro* 
portion,  are  nothing  extraordinary ;  thirteen  are  the  common  allowance ; 
rich  suitors  offer  fifty,  with  store  of  chains,  watches,  and  other  valuables. 
*  *  *  Amusements  are  banished  from  this  valley.  Dancing  is  what  no 
one  ventures  to  attempt,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  sin  for  which  absolution 
18  never  given." 

One  word  more  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  vallejj  before  wc 
finally  take  leave  of  it,  its  carvers, 'and  its  nascent  pine  nursery. 
Our  author  says, 

"  In  the  midst  of  Germans,  this  valley  has  a  language  of  its  own, 
which  seems  to  be  compounded  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man words." 

And  of  some  we  must  add,  that  we  can  trace  to  none  of  these 
languages.  We  take  a  few  of  his  specimens,  almost  at  random. 
The  fox  is  volpe^  a  bird,  uccell,  pi.  i  uccioi  (both  Italian);  horse, 
chiaval ;  father,  tper,  pi.  i  peresch  (French) ;  king,  Frae,  pi.  t  rae* 
jesch  (Spanish) ;  gwand,  for  garment,  may  be  German :  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  omma,  for  mother ;  ulld,  where;  tlo,  there;  glong, 
every  where ;  Fauritd,  truth ;  Cauraedla,  falsehood ;  and  keschtina 
bella  muta,*  for,  that  is  a  pretty  girl  ?  We  must  observe  that  we 
have  rather  deviated  from  our  author's  orthography,  as  he  spells 
these  words  by  his  ear,  adapting  them  to  German  pronuncia- 
tion ;  we  have  sought  to  assimilate  each  word  to  its  original,  where 
that  original  was  apparent. 

We  will  now  accompany  the  tourist  to  Trent,  and  extract  part 

*  Since  writing  ihit  we  bate  discofered  that  mttto  comes,  throogh  the  Basqoe,  fmii 
tlie  SpaaUh  muchacha. 
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of  his  account  of  the  festival  of  the  city  patron,  St.  Vigilius, 
which  be  there  witnessed  ;  inasmuch  as  we  hold  such  public  fes* 
tivals  to  be  very  characteristic  of  national  idiosyncrasies  and  di«^ 
versities. 

"  During  ihb  niebt  the  hotel  alf  Europa  [[where  be  had  taken  up 
bis  quarters]  resembled  a  caravanserai ;  d€X}rs  and  windows  remained 
open  all  night  long ;  every  where  lay  sleeping  pilgrims,  some  in  tbe 
niost  airy  passages,  with  their  heads  in  the  open  windows )  a  bed,  when 
obtained,  was  occupied  by  a  partnership  ot  five.  «  *  *  Although  the 
storm  and  accompanying  deluge  of  rain  had  made  the  mountain-roads 
impassable,  and  thus  kept  away  7000  of  tbe  country  people,  their  num- 
bers were  still  considerable.  Their  dresses  were  not  picturesque.  Tbe 
Italian  Tyrolese  peasant  loves  to  clothe  himself  in  woollen  stuff  of  two 
colours,  shot,  generally  red  and  yellow,  or  green  and  yellow.  Of  this 
stuff  he  wears  large  trowsers,  and  a  very  short  coat,  with  a  gaudy  waist* 
coat,  a  large  round  bat,  and  buckles  to  his  shoes.  The  women  wear 
gowns  of  dark,  usually  blue,  stuff,  and  their  long  hair  laid  in  a  flat  circle 
on  the  neck,  and  fastened  with  a  silver  pin.  The  sunburnt,  bat  agree- 
able, often  pretty  faces  of  the  girls,  attracted  our  notice.  The  women 
from  Val  Tesino  were  strangely,  but  certainly  not  well,  dressed.  *  *  » 
We  seated  ourselves  in  front  of  a  coffee-house,  where  tbe  variegated 
groupes,  examining,  chaffering,  buying  at  the  booths,  constantly  flitted 
before  us. 

"  The  crowd  of  ambulatory  performers,  who  filled  the  air  with  song 
and  instrumental  music,  was  inconceivable.  Here,  two  tolerably  cor- 
pulent beauties  played  the  harp  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  violinist. 
There,  an  old  couple,  she  with  a  guitar,  he  with  a  small  stick  in  his 
mouth,  imitated  to  deceptive  perfection  all  singing  birds,  making  at  the 
same  time  such  faces  that  no  one  could  look  at  them  without  laughing  ; 
further  off,  to  the  tinkling  of  several  guitars,  the  vagrant  artists  comi- 
cally imitated  with  their  mouths  an  accompaniment  of  horns  and  bas- 
soons j  here  were  sung  duets,  there  single  songs,  whilst  orators,  improvi- 
satores,  jugglers,  buffoons,  and  mountebanks,  completed  the  variegated 
throng.  *  *  • 

"  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  all  these  performers,  of  whom  Italy 
possesses  immense  multitudes,  had  come  from  a  distance.  Most  of  tbem 
had  nothing  of  the  adventurer-look,  acquired  in  such  a  nomade  life. 
They  seem^  to  me  old  townsfolk,  with  shrivelled  faces  and  brushed 
up  holiday  clothes,  who  had  crept  down  from  their  garrets,  in  order  to 
benefit  rather  themselves  than  their  fellow  townspeople  with  their 
musical  scraping  and  croaking.  Of  these  a  fiddler  drew  my  especial  at- 
tention ;  he  was  a  little  spare  man,  whose  thin  legs,  in  tight  grey  panta- 
loons, almost  adjoined  a  hump,  that  formed  the  larger  part  of  his  body. 
A  long,  large,  probably  borrowed,  blue  frock  coat  fluttered  down  from 
it  h'ke  a  flag.  His  head  was  bare,  not  only  hatless  but  hairless ;  only  his 
neck  was  graced  with  a  few  scanty  and  very  long  locks,  drawn  over  the 
centre  of  the  skull,  like  a  horse-tail  on  a  warrior's  helmet.  Tbe  eyes 
were  dead,  but  seemed  to  have  seen  better  days.  Judging  from  their  keen 
expression  when  be  played.    Tbe  nose  was  noble,  snarp  and  peaked,  as 
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ja  usual  in  latuisbed  faces ;  ibe  tnouih  wide,  with  tbia  lipt  ^  the  cbia  not 
extant.  This  melancholy  head  rose  out  of  a  loose  handkerchief  just  orer 
the  bump.  His  play  showed  tuition^  but  his  stroke  was  feeble  \  his  arms 
had  not  strength  to  give  it  effect.  This  deficiency  of  expression  he 
sought  to  compensate  with  his  eyes  and  mouth— those  turned  tearfully 
to  heaven,  this  unclosed,  the  lips  quivering )  nay  the  whole  body  partici- 
pated in  the  player's  inward  emotion  ;  only  the  thin  legs,  evidently  too 
feeble  to  support  the  man,  his  fiddle,  and  bis  feelings,  stood  stiff  and 
staiiL,  whilst  Uie  shoulders  rose  and  sank  like  waves,  and  the  bump  skip- 
ped like  a  dancing  mountain,  vivified  by  the  music  of  Orpheus. 
'  "  As  a  counterpart  to  this  fiddler,  I  may  name  three  boys  from  Gro- 
den,  who  had  driven  comfortably  to  the  festival  in  their  one-borse 
chaise.  They  were  decorously  drest  in  grey  and  green,  their  bats  decked 
with  chamois  beards  and  flowers ;  and  they  played  the  violin,  the  flute, 
and  the  guitar.  The  violinist  was 'about  ten  years*  old,  a  pretty,  bold- 
faced boy,  with  coal-black  eyes,  who  scarcely  touched  his  bat  when  he 
received  money.  He  played  with  an  air  of  fine  gentlemanly  negligenoe, 
as  though  attending  more  to  the  scene  around  him  than  to  his  instru- 
hient.  But  he  played  surprisingly  well  and  with  much  expression. 
He  and  his  companions  became  the  popular  groupe,  and  gathered  thrice 
as  much  as  my  poor  hump-backed  fiddler,  who  nevertheless  was  far  more 
of  an  artist.  •  •  •  * 

''  Dinner  was  eaten  to  the  clang  of  many  everchanging  instruments. 
All  the  virtuosi  I  have  mentioned  and  many  more  attended,  new  comers 
waiting  upon  the  stairs  to  take  the  places  of  the  players  already  in  pos- 
session. The  afternoon  was  passed  on  the  parade,  amidst  gymnastic 
performers  and  rope-dancers,  or  in  the  gardens,  where  the  peasantry 
disport  them.  Every  where  the  noise  was  great ;  but  the  din  by  which 
the  rope-dancers  sought  to  allure  spectators,  surpassed  every  thing  I  ever 
heard  before  or  since." 

.  This  Trent  festival  may  suffice,  we  think,  as  a  specimen  of  the., 
thoroughly  Italian  nature  of  the  southern  Tyrol;  we  shall  there- 
fore confine  our  remaining  extracts  from  this  portion  of  the  work, 
to  a  visit  to  the  Tyrolese  nook  of  the  Garda  Lake.  Our  author 
thus  describes  his  arrival  at  Riva,  or  rather  at  the  principal  Riva 
hotel : — 

'*  Our  vetturino  stopped  in  a  narrow  street,  before  a  gloomy,  ram- 
bliog,  irregular  building,  and  springing  down  told  us  that  we  had  reached 
the  goal.  The  place  was  so  unlike  my  anticipations  of  a  good  hotel  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  that  I  fancied  the  man  was  cheating  us  into  the 
inn  of  some  friend  of  his  own.  Silently  he  pointed  with  hb  whip  to  a 
gilt  sun  and  the  words  Al  Sole;  and  we  alighted. 

'*  A  tall  dark  man,  the  landlad/s  son-in-Iawt  received  us,  and  led  the 
way  through  a  darksome  door,  like  that  of  a  fortress  of  the  middle  ages, 
across  a  court-yard  inclosed  by  walls  and  galleries,  and  heaped  up  with 
every  kind  of  filth.  Amidst  all  this  came,  offensively,  a  mingle  smell 
of  food,  diffusing  itself  from  the  furthest  corner  of  this  court-yard,  where 
stood  the  kitchen.    •    •  ^    We  were  led  ftp  stairtj  along  passage^ 
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aeross  large  rooms,  the  sliaUers  of  which  were  olosed  to  exehide  the  heat, 
lIU  we  reached  the  back  of  the  house.  *  Now  see  I'  eaclaimed  the 
waiter,  as  he  opened  a  window.  And  we  did  indeed  see  the  lake*  the 
rocksj  Monte  Baldo,  Torbole,  all  we  could  desire,  placed  before  us,  as  by 
a  fairv's  wand.  •     ♦    • 

**  1  walked  out  to  see  Riva.  Steps  lead  down  to  the  bastn  of  the 
hafixiur,  which  is  walled  with  stone.  Few  vessels  were  loading  there, 
and  only  some  little  boats  were  moving  about,  «  *  ♦^  Before  two  or 
three  coffee-houses  lounged  the  inhabitants,  staring  indolently  at  the 
water.  Here  was  the  Italian  '  sweet  doing  nothing'  (doiee  far  niente.) 
^  *  *  On  the  other  side  of  the  port,  a  row  of  houses  betrayed  the 
unfVagrant  trade  of  the  tanner,  and  a  merry  groupe  of  chattering  washer* 
women,  like  nymphs  issuing  from  the  bath,  stood  half  undressed,  and 
with  petticoats  tucked  up,  in  the  water.  A  pfOfecting  rock  terminated 
my  walk.  Here  lay  large  fragments  of  stone,  which  had  evidently  de- 
stroyed several  houses  atid  gardens ;  the  overhanging  mountain  showed 
traces  of  a  cataract.  The  situation  of  Riva  lost  its  charms  in  my  eyes 
with  such  formidable  neighbours.  It  was,  I  was  told,  about  ten  years 
ago,  that,  during  a  violent  storm,  a  torrent  suddenly  poured  down  from 
Chat  enormous  mountain  upon  this  spot.  It  swept  down  lafge  stones 
and  fragments  of  rock,  terrifying  every  one  with  their  fall.  The  inha* 
bitants  with  difficulty  saved  their  lives ;  their  property  they  abandoned 
to  destruction.  A  similar  fate  was  anticipated  for  the  whole  town,  when 
Cbe  fearful  phenomenon  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  bad  appeared.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  had  recurred  since  ;  but  some  old  gentlemen  coolly  added, 
that  they  were  convinced  that  frightfully  overhanging  mountain,  whkh 
has  lakes  in  its  bosom  and  is  undermined  by  water,  must,  some  day  or 
other,  overwhelm  the  unfortunate  Riva." 

We  give  the  description  of  a  storm  upon  the  Lake  of  Garda,. 
the  character  of  which  seems  peculiar,  and  will  appear  doubly 
impressive  to  those  who  recollect  the  easy  way  of  rowing  about 
alone  upon  its  smooth  surface,  mentioned  by  an  English  tourist 
as  one  of  his  Riva  enjoyments : — 

"  The  weather  was  lovely  when  we  ordered  our  boat  for  the  after- 
noon, to  take  us  to  the  celebrated  lemon-gardens.  We  were  hardly 
two  miles  from  the  shore,  when  our  experienced  watermen  earnestly  ad- 
vised us  to  turn  back.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  was  slirouded  in  a 
white  fog,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  minutes,  had  advanced  con- 
siderably. <  Should  the  storm  catch  us  outside  the  bay  of  Riva,  it  may 
be  a  bad  job/  said  the  rowers,  and  plied  their  oars  with  their  utmost 
bodily  powers.  I  am  no  novice  on  the  water )  but  I  could  perceive  no 
danger.  I  saw  no  agitation  of  waves,  I  heard  no  murmur  of  gathering 
storm  ;  and  I  thought  our  boatmen  wished  to  frighten  us  in  order  to  ex- 
tort money.  *  *  *  On  landing,  the  pale  faces  and  excessive  anxiety 
with  which  the  people  of  the  hotel  were  standing  on  the  shore  looking  for 
us  dispelled  this  suspicion.  *  *  *  From  our  window  we  watched  the 
coming  tempest.  Still  we  saw  the  same  white  curtain  of  fc^,  now  rapidly 
approaching  the  eastern  shore.    It  had  already  shut  out  from  our  view 
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tbe  summiis  of  Bakio,  cfinging  to  the  lonesome  lisUing-neftt,  Mabcsiiie, 
at  its  foot.  Iq  our  bay  all  was  stilly  calm,  and  dear ;  the  Rnra  rocks  still 
reared  their  peaks  into  a  cloudless  sky  ^  in  the  bay  small  boats  still  rovlred 
to  and  fro,  and  tbe  washerwomen  near  the  mOuCb  of  the  harbtmr  aiifl 
sang  and  prattled  merrily  at  their  work. 

<*  Now,  in  bnrst  the  waiter ;  with  one  hand  he  turned  my  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  ontstretcbed  finger  of  his  other  band,  and  exdaimed : 
*  Look,  look  I  whilst  we  are  talking  Torbole  gets  it.  We  may  bope  to 
escape/ 

'*  And,  in  truth,  I  saw  a  spectacle  such  as  bdongs  only  to  an  Alpine 
lake.  That  which  from  afar  bad  seemed  a  curtain  of  fog  now  rushed 
roaring  upon  Torbole.  It  was  tbe  most  intimate  blending  of  cloud  and 
lake.  Tbe  former  bad  sunk  down  to  about  half  tbe  height  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  tbe  mass  of  waters  bad  risen  to  meet  the  cloud.  Tbe  union 
showed  no  hostile  mien.  These  were  no  broken,  foaming,  roaring  wbtcs, 
no  torn  tempeat-driven  cknids^  each  exerting  its  whole  might>  yet  proving 
inefficient  against  the  rocks  that  brave  them,  against  the  firmly  txMiled^ 
tree  and  tbe  but  sheltered  beneath  its  branches,  dangerous  ooly  to  tbe 
frail  skiff,  and  the  bold  man  who  ventures  out  in  it  during  their  upr 
roarious  quarrels.  But  water  and  air  so  thoroughly  made  one,  as  I  her^ 
saw  them,  seemed  a  union  for  life  and  for  death.  *  *  *  All  creatures 
fied  to  their  lurking-places.  *  *  *  Before  tbe  onward  raging  phe- 
nomenon a  hurricane  drove  tbe  now  foaming  waves  to  break  upon  the 
^ore.  Tbe  f^eoomenon  itself  seemed  impelled  by  its  own  will,  not  by 
(be  storm,  appearing  rather  to  excite  the  storm.  From  itsdf  came  all  evil  i 
within  its  own  body  flashed  tbe  lightning;  tbe  thunder,  instantly  foUowtng 
every  flash,  seemed  but  a  faint  echo  of  tbe  roaring  heard  within  tbe  eon-* 
glomerated  mass.     •    •    * 

'*  The  WMter,  who  kept  bis  bead  close  beside  mine  at  tbe  window, 
now  exclaimed :  '  See,  see  !  Tbe  wind  is  driving  tbe  whole  spectacle 
hither.* 

*'  For  one  minute  we  saw  tbe  bigb-swollen  billows,  and  tbe  two-fold 
water-fall,  that  bad  found  anew  its  old  channel  from  tbe  rock  overhang- 
ing Riva.  In  tbe  next  it  seemed  as  though  a  flood  had  burst  over 
Riva  and  tbe  Sun  hotel ;  from  all  corners  of  tbe  roof  it  poured  down 
upon  us,  and  in  at  tbe  windows,  which  tbe  waiter  hastily  closed.  »  ♦  * 
We  went  below  and  looked  from  tbe  windows  of  tbe  ground-floor  j  the 
whole  phenomenon  bad  passed  over  Riva,  up  tbe  Sarcatbal  to  Arco,  wbere, 
breaking  on  tbe  rocks,  it  ended  in  a  deluge  of  rain.  Tbe  lake  now  flung 
high  foaming  billows  over  tbe  stone  parapet  protecting  the  hotel-garden, 
and  labourers  ascended  tbe  mountain  to  remove  the  fragments  of  rock, 
in  order  that  tbe  torrent,  unobstructed,  might  pour  down  less  destruc- 
tively. •  •  •  At  midnight  I  opened  my  window  5  it  was  pitch- 
dark,  and  a  soft  continuous  rain  was  quietly  falling.     *    *     * 

"  One  effect  of  tbe  deluge  had  been  to  wash  all  inclined  planes  clean, 
but  to  float  together  masses  of  filth  on  level  parts.  Tbe  last  was  the 
case  in  our  court-yard,  now  nearly  impassable.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  nearly  all  the  morning.  After  dinner,  tbe  youngest  daughter  of 
the  bouse  came  languidly  forth  with  an  old  broom»  and  to  this  iniSeqaatc 
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mixiore  of  youth  and  age  was  the  tusk  of  oleanting  our  Aagean  stable  as* 
sigoed*  The  task  was  liowever  $ood  despatched.  With  a  pleasing  neg- 
ligence»  that  left  behind  ample  gleanings*  she  awefit  the  aockan  mass 
into  corners  of  the  court-yard,  there  to  remain  until  another  delage  shall 
be  so  kind  as  to  float  it  away,  •  •  *  Our  worthy,  hostess  took. ad* 
vantage  of  this  same  deluge  for  the  purification  of  her  own  person.  In 
the  afternoon  she  seated  herself  upon  a  low  stool  before  the  door,  where 
every  one  could  see  her,  and  where,  from  the  broken  eaves,  trickled 
slowly  the  discoloured  remains  of  yesterday's  flood.  Signora  Trasselina 
lifted  her  blue  cotton  gown,  turned  up  iti  yellow  lining  to  the  face  of 
day,  held  one  corner  under  the  dripping  eaves,  and  therewith  washed 
and  scrubbed  her  neck  and  bosooi,  tUl  they  were  red  with  her  exertions. 

*  *  9  Amidst  all  this,  however,  justice  requires  me  to  state»  that  the 
I^itchen  is  cleaner  than  might  have  been  supposed*  Fish  and  fowl  are 
killed,  and,  as  well  as  vegetables,  cleaned  out  of  doors ;  the  dressers  ate 
covered  with  white  napkins ;  and  it  is  very  possible  to  eat  one*s  meal 
with  relish,  in  sight  of  the  open  kitchen,  or  in  the  kitchen  itself." 

Enough  of  Riva  and  of  the  Italian  Tyrol.  We  now  turn  to 
the  western  portion  of  this  mountainous  regioni  which  is  in  fact 
Tyrol  proper,  the  original  county  of  Tyrol,  containing  the  old 
capital  of  the  counts,  Merao,  and  Castle  Tyrol.  lo  this  Tyrol 
proper  stands  the  worthy  muaician's  romantic  castle,  Fragsburg, 
the  temporary  abode  of  our  author ;  and  in  its  northern  division 
lies  the  Passeyerthal,  the  native  valley  of  Andreas  Hofer.  Lewald 
first  introduces  us  to  the  southern,  still  Italian,  part  of  this  western 
Tyrol,  Val  di  Non,  of  which  he  says : — 

"  Justly  have  the  Germans  named  Val  di  Non,  Nonsberg,  for  it  far 
more  resembles  a  chain  of  mountains  and  ravines  than  a  valley.  *  *  * 
There  are  two  well-known  sayings  respecting  this  valley.     The  first  is, 

*  He  who  would  here  below  taste  the  joys  of  heaven  must  visit  Val  di 
Non  j  ^is  a  piece  of  heaven  fallen  upon  the  earth }'  the  other :  '  Should 
ten  devils  contend  with  one  native  of  Val  di  Non,  he  would  get  the 
better  of  them.'  There  is  truth  in  both.  *  *  *  Val  di  Non  exceeds 
in  fertility  the  richest  Tyrolese  valleys,  even  the  Etschtbal.  The  loftiest 
mountains  here  slope  so  gently  down  into  the  valley,  that  cultivation 
reaches  almost  up  to  their  summits.  *  •  *  But  this  superabundance  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  too  frequently  deficient  in  the  other  valleys,  has 
attracted  hither  a  disproportionate  population,  that  cannot  find  work  in  the 
valley.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  these  Italian  mountaineers  possess  not 
the  cheerful  piety,  the  uprightness,  and  the  love  of  order,  natural  to  their 
German  neighbours ;  and  that  every  Italian  can  settle  accounts  with  his 
conscience  respecting  a  murder,  with  an  ease  of  which  a  German  can 
form  no  conception.  Hence,  whenever  murder  and  robbery  occur  inthe 
adjoining  Vintschgau  and  Etschtbal,  the  perpetrator  is  sure  to  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Val  di  Non." 

Of  the  murderous  and  marauding  exploits  of  the  idle  natives 
of  this  otherwise  happy  valley,  some  instances  are  given,  but 
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hardly  inlereelitig  enough  to  extract.  The  qviI,  howevec,  ibMgli 
by  no  means  cured,  seems  to  be  diminishing  under  the  vigoioiia 
administration  of  the  Austrian  government ;  our  author  thus  did* 
misses  the  subject : — 

**  My  own  opinion,  founded  upon  experience,  is,  that  by  dayligbt  one 
may  travel  through  all  parts  of  the  Nonsberg  as  in  the  rest  of  the  lyrot, 
without  apprehending  the  least  danger  :  but  that  by  night  one  should 
here,  as  throughout  Italy,  be  prepared  for  attack^  and  carry  good  pistols. 
A  better  protection,  however,  is  a  plain  appearance,  and  the  avoiding  all 
display  or  rings  and  chains,  or  of  a  full  purse  in  public-houses." 

We  now  proceed  to  the  EtschthaU  better  known,  probably*  in 
this  country  as  the  valley  of  the  Adige : — 

"  The  upper  portion  of  the  Etschthal  Is  still  called  the  mother -country, 
the  LandL     Who  knows  not  the  song — 

Bd  UM  im  T^rol,  ^nd  im  Lmdl  —  •-* 
(literally :)  Amongst  us,  in  die  Tyrol  and  in  the  Landl } 

and  the  dance  called  the  landierf  Even  soMeran,  the  old  capital  of  the 
Counts  of  Tyrol,  whose  domains  comprised  only  this  district  and  part  of 
Botzen,  extending  to  Pontalto  in  the  Engadin,  is  still  called  the  town, 
as  Rome  was  of  yore  called  Urbs.  *  *  *  It  is  a  fair  sight ;  the  spa- 
cious valley,  crowned  with  woody  heights,  studded  with  villages  and  castles, 
fall  of  cornfields  and  vineyards ;  the  Etsch  (Adige),  yet  but  a  moantain- 
stream,  roaring  along  in  its  flinty  bed,  and  at  the  head,  the  lofty  Mutt 
mountain,  graced  with  many  smaller  crags,  extending  to  the  Femer  (the 
Swiss  term  for  unmelting  or  perennial  ice)  of  the  Oezthal ;  and  the  little 
town  of  Meran  built  against  it,  with  its  one  tall,  fair  tower,  and  encircled 
by  numbers  of  noblemen's  mansions  and  castles,  including  Castle  Tyrol 
itself.  *  *  *  Meran,  situate  at  an  elevation  of  1 1 87  feet,  and  exposed  to  the 
currents  of  air  from  the  Vintfichgau  and  the  Passeyerthal,  cooled  by  the 
waters  of  the  Adige  and  the  Passer-brook,  enjoys  a  temperate  and  healthy 
climate.  The  middle  of  the  day  is,  indeed,  very  hot  there  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  the  morning  and  evening  are  never  without  refreshing  breezes. 
During  the  hottest  months,  however,  here,  as  every  where  in  Tyrol,  the 
inhabitants  remove  higher  up  the  mountains,  for  their  summer  sojourn. 
♦    ♦    • 

"  The  town  is  small  and  insignificant,  consisting  mainly  of  one  long, 
narrow  street,  the  houses  of  which  have  bowers  in  fix>nt,  that  serve  for 
footpaths,  affording  shelter  from  the  sun  $  all  the  remainder  of  the  town 
Is  unconnected  and  scattered.  The  inhabitants  are  hospitable  towards 
strangers,  if  not  very  sociable  amongst  themselves.  Their  trade  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  fruit.  At  sun-set  the  difierent  families  repair 
to  *  the  wall,'  a  walled  inall  along  the  bank  of  the  Passer,  to  walk  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  But  even  here  each  family  keeps  to  itself,  aod 
only  the  carnival  is  said  to  produce  much  friendly  intercourse." 

In  this  original  Tyrol  are  found  many  Roman  remains,  for  here 
stood  the  Roman  colonial  cities,  Teriolis,  and  Maia*     Hut  our 
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auliior  aiiM  more  for  the  beauties  of  nature  than  for  Roman  an- 
tiquities. In  fact  the  Romans  are  oat  of  fashion  in  Germany. 
He  says : — 

"  More  interesting  are  the  Etsch^  which,  roaring  and  foaming,  here 
forms  a  fine  walerfaU,  the  lovely  Algund  festooning  its  vines  over  the 
road  $  the  lonely  Josephsberg,  hidden  in  the  mountain  forest ;  the  ivy*^ 
mantled  ruins  of  Forst  and  Aur  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  lateral 
valley  of  Langvall;  but  above  all  the  beautiful  village,  Partschins, 
perched  high  up  on  the  Toll,  against  its  nigged  side^  whence  a  consider- 
able cascade  rushes  picturesquely  down.  When  we  reach  the  heights, 
the  Etsch  flows  more  tranquilly,  and  a  handsome  bridge  leads  to  th^ 
Bddl;  a  single  house,  embosomed  in  trees,  where  a  sulphureous  spring 
assembles  a  few  watering-place  visiters." 

This  district  abounds  in  castles,  some  belonging  to  nobles, 
some  to  government,  in  right  of  the  old  sovereign  house  of  Tyrol ; 
the  last  of  whom,  Margaret  Maultascb, — so  surnamed,  no  one  well 
knows  why,  but,  as  Lewald  conjectures,  because  castle  Maultasch 
washer  favourite  residence, — having  lost  her  only  son,  bequeathed 
her  dominions,  in  1363,  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  her  natural  heirs, 
as  being  the  grandsons  of  her  father's  sister.  Since  that  time  the 
Tyrol  has  formed  part  of  the  heterogeneously  constituted  Austrian 
territories.  Amongst  these  many  castles.  Castle  Tyrol  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  mystic  symbols,  supposed  to  be  Gnostic,  that 
adorn  its  walls :  it  is  kept  in  just  habitable  repair,  and  is  occupied 
by  a  cousin  of  Hofer's,  appointed  Schlosshauptmann  (captain  of 
the  castle)  for  the  sake  of  that  martyr  of  loyalty. 

**  The  finest  of  these  castles  is  Lowenberg,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  counts  Fuchs,  who  likewise  possessed  the  Jauffeuburg  at  the  end  of 
the  Passeyer  valley,  and  were  the  wealthiest  noblemen  in  the  country. 
The  castles  are  so  situated,  that  from  the  windows  of  the  one  are  seen 
those  of  the  other ;  and  when  the  old  counts  banqueted,  the  seneschal 
gave  a  sign,  that  the  healths  might  be  drunk  in  both  at  the  same  moment. 
Lowenbei^  stands  upon  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  entirely  planted  with 
vines.  The  castle  is  surrounded  by  terraces,  used  as  gardens,  in  which 
flourish  abundance  of  the  finest  flowers,  with  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and 
pomeffranates.  There  is  nothing  here  like  level  ground,  and  if  you 
would  walk  in  these  gardens  you  must  be  always  going  up  and  down 
steps.  The  castle  is  said  to  contain  eighty  rooms,  of  which  above  half 
are  unfinished  and  uninhabitable.     •     *     « 

"  All  in  this  region  of  castles  bears  the  character  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  of  the  mountains;  rude  strength,  daring  defiance,  security,  simplicity, 
are  every  where  apparent.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  conceived.  An  old, 
massive,  square  tower,  with  a  low,  househohl  building,  that  is  the  seat  of 
nobility.  Add  a  few  smaller  round  turrets,  a  wall  and  a  ditcb,  and  your 
castle  Is  complete." 

We  now  come  to  our  author's  temporary  castle-abode  :— 

"  On  the  side  of  the  Freiberg  some  wealthy  peasants,  called  free  pea- 
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.sftDtJs,  possess  handsome  dwellings,  sarrpunded  by  fttUi^  aod  iDCMlaws. 

This  is  the  best  corn  land  in  the  district.  The  road  leads  gradually  up 
'to  the  lofty  rock  from  which  the  old  Fragsburg  (Trifagium),  the  most 
elevated. of  all  these  castles,  looks  proudly  down  upon  castles  Katzen- 
'stein  and  Neubiirg.  Fragsburg  is  still,  externally  and  internally,  just 
what  the  middle  ages  made  and  left  it,  but  thoroughly  habitable  and 
trusty  looking.  In  the  year  1356  it  was  granted  in  fief  to  the  Knight 
Sir'Otho  of  Aur.  The  last  proprietors,  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Counts 
von  Mamming,  were  obliged  to  sell  this,  for  centuries  the  patrimonial 
iiome  of  their  fathers;  and  thus  it  came  into  the  hands  of  an  excellent 
man,  who,"  as  a  born  Tyrole^e,  had  ever  looked  longingly  towards  his 
native  mountains,  seeking  amongst  them  a  home  for  his  old  age.  This 
nian  is  my  friend  Cornet,  the  offspring  of  a  highly  respected  Tyrolese 
family,  originally,  indeed,  immigrant  from  the  Netherlands.     *     *    * 

*''The  upper  part  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  hard  to 
climb,  but  the  labour  is  repaid  by  the  splemlid  view  from  the  brov. 
An  agreeable  plain,  of  an  extent  unlooked  for  here,  spreads  out  before 
us,  covered  with  wheat  and  Indian  com,  and  divided  into  fields  by  lied^ 
of  fruit-trees.  In  the  back-ground  rises  a  magnificently  wooded  rock, 
frota  whose  summit  rushes  down  a  cascade,  and  houses  are  picturesquely 
scattered  all  around ;  here  the  mill,  there  the  parsonage,  the  farm- 
house, its  stabling  and  barns.  M'hcre  the  rock  springs  most  perpendi- 
cularly abrupt  from  the  valley,  amidst  a  wood  of  gigantic  chestnut  trees, 
rises  the  castle,  solidly  built  of  square  stones,  surrounded  by  a  someirhat 
broken  wall,  which  nevertheless  is  no  detriment  to  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  whole.  Having  climbed  the  last  height,  we  pass  an  ivy-covered, 
goat-peopled  slope,  to  the  entrauce  gate,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  steepish 
narrow  'court- yard,  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  dwelling-house,  on  tlie 
other  two  by  the  broken  wall,  and  to  which  adjoins  a  small  kitchen- 
garden,  wherein  the  worthy  old  Schlotshavptmann,  brother-in-law  to  lite 
proprietor,  raises  asparagus,  artichokes,  and  other  edible  plaDts,  for  Lis 
own  table.  A  few  wild  figs,  growing  out  of  the  walls,  and  one  Hunga- 
rian cherry-tree,  complete  the  botanical  wealth  of  this  plateau.  An 
open  arcade,  with  slender  Gothic  pillars  of  white  marble,  connects  the 
older  parts  of  the  castle  with  the  newer,  which  consists  of  a  massive 
squai'e  tower,  looking  down  the  Etschthal.  Here  is  one  large  room, 
which,  as  the  tower  is  built  on  the  very  summit  of  the  rock^  commands 
a  magnificent  prospect  on  all  sides*  *  *  * 

''  Life,  in  sudi  an  old  castle,  is  the  simplest  possible.  We  rose  early 
and  went  early  to  rest,  inasmuch  as  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
castle-gate  was  closed  for  the  night.  A  mountain  ramble  was  our  only 
pastime.  •  ♦  •  Sundays  were  livelier.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
castle  chaplain,  on  his  pony,  rode  up  from  Merao,  while  lads  and  lasses, 
in  thdr  gay  Sunday  apparel,  came  clambering  amongst  rocks  and  trees, 
looking  at  a  distance  like  gaudy  flowers.  They  fell  into  scattered 
groupes,  and  gossipped  till  the  bell  rang  for  mass.  At  Its  first  sound  all 
walked  soberty  across  the  court-yard  to  the  opened  chapel.  The  elders 
of  both  sexes  now  appeared,  with  friendly  greetings,  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  often  too  large  for  the  chapel.    After  mass  the  priest  break- 
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fwUd  with  us;  and  a  few  neigbboais  joined  us  to  discuss  their  several 
ftffidrs.  Then  came  visiters  from  Meran,  to  spend  their  Sunday  on  the 
mountain  and  share  our  rural  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  came  the 
farmer's  men  and  maids  begging  permission  to  dance.  This  was 
promptly. granted,  and  now  appeared  two  guitars  and  a  Tyrolese  pipe, 
to  which  all  whirled  merrily  round.  *  ♦  ♦  At  seven  o'clock  our  rustic 
ball  was  over.  The  servants  went  to  supper,  and  the  visiters  from 
Meran  returned  home. 

"  *  *  •  In  the  evening,  when  the  goatherd,  with  loud  shouts  and 
cries,  drove  down  his  flock  from  the  mountain  forest,  and  in  so  doing  exe- 
cuted such  daring  leaps  from  crag  to  crag  as  would  have  commanded 
admiration  at  Franconi's,  it  cheered  the  inmates  of  the  old  castle  to  see 
their  silence  thus  suddenly  vivified  by  an  active  being.  If  the  herdsman, 
a  good-looking,  slim  lad,  half  naked  in  his  picturesque  rags,  came  to 
the  castle*gate  to  speak  with  his  mother,  he  appeared  as  a  welcome  visiter. 
The  mother  was  a  poor  widow,  who  possessed  a  cottage  at  Hafling,  so 
much  higher  up  the  mountain,  that  it  took  two  good  hours  to  scramble 
thither  from  Fragsburg.  During  the  winter,  she  subsisted  with  her 
children,  upon  the  produce  of  a  few  goats.  In  summer  she  went  out  os 
a  maid-servant  snd  her  boys  as  herdsmen.  Her  goats'  kids  she  sold  in 
the  autumn,  and,  with  the  price  obtained  for  them,  bought  buckwheat, 
which,  witli  the  milk  of  the  old  goats,  formed  the  winter  food  of  her 
family.  She  was  indefatigable,  and  would  carry  heavy  loads  down  the 
steepest  part  of  the  rock — a  path  that  shortened,  by  one-half,  the  distance 
to  Meran.  *  *  ^  Our  poor  Midi  {anglici  Mary)  had  still  one 
younger  child  at  home,  a  six-year-old  boy,  whom  she  kept  regularly 
supplied  with  three  days*  provision  of  buckwheat,  porridge  and  milk. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  days  she  visited  him  to  renew  his  provisions. 
If  the  little  fellow  was  imprudent,  or  unusually  hungry,  and  ate  up  his 
stock  too  soon,  or  if  any  thing  delayed  his  mother,  he  had  nothing  for  it 
hut  to  starve  till  she  came,  for  his  neighbours  were  too  poor  to  feed  him. 
Bat  there  he  must  stay,  or  who  should  tend  the  goats  ?  One  evening 
the  poor  child  took  fright:  he  wanted  to  see  his  mother;  and  came  late 
one  evening  to  Fragsburg — a  two  hours*  stroll  in  the  dark,  amidst  rocks 
and  woods,  for  a  frighteneid  brat  of  six  years  old— to  get  to  his  mother!*' 

Ill  the  Etachthal,  agriculture — a  most  arduous  occupation  upon 
the  steep  and  rugged  mountain  sides — is  dili|ently  practised ;  and 
the  peasantry  are  supported  under  the  fatigue  by  good,  or  at 
least  abundant,  living. 

*'  All  the  flesh  meat  they  eat  is  smoked,  and  their  bread,  resembling 
ship-biscuit,  is  baked  in  quantities  to  supply  several  weeks*  consumption. 
They  take  five  meals  a  day,  at  dinner  and  supper  eating  this  snooked 
meat,  and  drinking  wine  freely.  Even  the  servants  are  allowed  tWo 
quarts  of  wine  daily,  and  more  in  mowing  time  and  harvest.  Their 
other  meals  consist  chiefly  of  chestnuts,  other  nuu  and  excellent  fruit,  in 
which  they  carry  on  an  active  trade.  Vegetabtes  are  little  used,  with 
the  exception  of  salad  and  garlic.  •  •  •  • 

'*  The  chief  diversion  of  the  Tyrolese  here,  as  throughout  the  whole 
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country,  is  shooting.  From  diildliood  it  is  their  4dig^t«  YiHUtlofS 
are  seen  running  about  with  loaded  fire-arms,  and  il  it  woodeml  llMt 
accidents  are  not  more  frequent.  On  Snndays  the  ladf«  iiMtead  of  re- 
pairing to  the  wine-house,  dimb  the  mountaies  with  their  guas  to  ihoot 
birds  and  squirrels.  Their  love  for  this  sport  has  here  neavly  extirpated 
the  larger  game,  but  in  the  higher  giacter  valleys  there  is  no  lack  of 
wolves  and  bears.  The  frequent  shooting  holidays  have  here  more  the 
character  of  a  jserious  exercise  than  of  a  popular  amusement — so  difier- 
ent  is  the  character  of  the  Southern  from  that  of  the  Northern  Tyrolese." 

We  are  now  it)  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  home  of  the 
peaaant-hero,  Hofer,  who  fills  two  chapters,  to  German  readers, 
and  eke,  we  must  say,  to  ourselves,  interesting  chapters  of  the 
book  before  us.  But,  as  we  apprehend  the  warm  syoipatby  once 
awakened  by  the  Tyrolese  episode  in  the  Napoleon  wars  b^.  in 
this  country,  long  since  died  away,  we  shall  restrain  our  ioclina- 
tiqn  to  extract,  and  briefly  mention  what  appears  to  us  newest 
and  most  remarkable. 

Tl)e  men  of  the  Passeyerthal,  which  opens  into  the  Etschthal, 
are,  we  are  told,  the  tallest,  stoutest,  and  handsomest  of  thg  Tj- 
foiese.*  But  they  are  rude,  and  not  industrious ;  preferring  the 
pfscupatious  of  herdsmen  am)  carriers  to  the  labours  of  the  field. 
What  work  of  the  latter  kind  tliey  do  perform  Is  seiisoqed  hj 
danger,  being  the  cutting  of  grass  for  their  cattle  upon  inacc^si* 
hie  points  of  the  mountain,  to  which  they  9re  let  dpwn  by  nopeS) 
in  this  operation  death  by  a  fall  is  neither  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence, nor  much  thought  of. 

One  of  these  Passeyerthalers  was  Andreas  Hofer,  who  dwelt 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  his  patrimonial  public^house  Am 
Sand,  (meaning,  on  the  stony  bank  of  the  Passer,)  whence  his 
title  of  the  Saudwirth  pr  Sand-landlord.  But  a  wine-house  in 
this  remote  valley  is  most  unlike  a  London  gin-palace.  Hofer 
found  it  little  profitable,  and,  buying  a  couple  ol  horses,  ajded 
the  business  of  a  carrier  to  that  of  a  publican.  He  was,  we  are 
told,  an  honest  and  devout  man,  not  very  intelligent,  and  much 
aiddicted  to  eccentricity,  one  mark  of  which  was  letting  iiis  beard 
grow;  and  he  vias  not  much  thought  of  in  the  valley.  At  the 
moipent  of  the  general  rising  against  French  invasion  Hofer  was 
forty  years  of  age,  and  we  regret  to  add  that  his  old  neighbours 
attribute  much  of  the  alacrity  with  which  he  took  the  lead  in  an 
enterprize  avowedly  almost  desperate  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
own  aifairs  being  equally  desperate.  His  success  as  a  mrlitar) 
.pommander  Lewald  ascribes,  seemingly  upon  Tyrolese  authority, 
.solely  tp  his  frank  courage,  disinterested  zeal,  simplicity  of  heart, 

*  A  loroeirhat  timlltr  tuperktiv*  chsMcCer  U  previontly  given  to  the  SJlerthaJers. 


aad  itiiliiBg  appeawDce,  to  wbicb  last  bu  Bowing  beard  mainly 
coBtribtttfid. 

Wa  here  find  a  new  version  of  the  betrayal  of  Hofer  to  the 
French,  in  the  Alpine  shealing  where,  for  weeks  after  the  coaa-* 
plete  subjugation  of  his  country,  he  lurked,  resisting  advice 
of  friends  and  imperial  invitations  to  fly  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  all-powerful  enemies  to  the  safety,  the  kindness,  and  the 
rewards  awaiting  him  at  Vienna.  All  writers  upon  the  subject 
have  imputed  this  act  of  base,  of  not  to  be  palliated,  treachery  to 
the  priest  Donay.  Lewald  says,  that  in  the  Tyrol  he  is  unani- 
mously acquitted ;  the  most  received  opinion  being,  that  a  Pas* 
seyerer,  Hofer's  private  enemy,  having  accidentally  discovered  his 
retreat,  betrayed  him.  Others  however,  as  a  herdsman  and  a 
beggar^  lie  under  some  suspicion;  and  the  journal  of  a  well* 
educated  man,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  Hofer  during  his  brief 
period  of  authority,  names  Joseph  Raffel,  a  peasant,  not  of  the 
best  repute,  as  the  traitor.  As  the  writer  was  with  Hofer  at  the 
time  of  his  capture,  this  should  be  conclusive  authority.  We 
regret  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  briefly  dismissing  this  jour- 
nal, which  is  interesting  from  the  strong  aflection  it  discovers  on 
the  part  of  the  journalist  to  his  peasant-chief,  and  its  record  of 
his  own  anguish  from  the  moment  he  was  separated  from  Hofer, 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  latter's  doom,  until  its  execution. 
But  to  give  it  due  effect  would  require  ample  extracts,  and  for 
such,  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  run  allows  us 
no  scope. 

Hofer's  family  was  ennobled  and  liberally  pensioned  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  But  the  widow,  now  rrau  vou  Hofer,  still, 
in  honour  of  her  husband's  memory,  keeps  his  Sand  public- 
house,  which,  out  of  her  pension,  she  has  redeemed  from  his 
creditors,  and  manages  by  means  of  her  son-in-law.  There 
Lewald  saw  her. 

The  grand  new  military  road  from  the  Tyrol  into  the  Valteline, 
which  passes  over  a  higher  mountain  than  any  other  European 
road,  and  compared  to  which  Lewald  deems  the  Simplon  road 
insignificant,  has  been  already  described  \^  wherefore,  although 
our  author's  be  the  liveliest  and  most  graphic  description  of  it 
that  we  have  seeii,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  it 
is  now  completed  in  such  a  substantial  manner  as  promises 
utility  and  durability ;  and  that  its  creation  has  brought  the 
county  of  Bormio,  with  its  romanUc  beauties  and  its  mineral 
springs,  into  the  living  world. 

l¥e  do  not  know  that,  in  the  whole  of  these  sketches  of  the 
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Tyrol,  we  have  found  any  thing  more  characteristic  of  ka  oadvea, 
more  clearly  indicating  for  what  military  purposes  tbey  aie,  and 
for  what  they  are  not,  fit,  than  the  following  picture  of  the  spirit, 
demeanour,  and  discipline  of  the  national  guard. 

"  During  the  evening  promenade  we  saw  the  Mais  national  guard  ex- 
ercise— it  was  a  comical  affair.  The  poor  commandant  could  not  maintain 
any  sort  of  order.  Whilst  marching,  the  men  would,  whenever  the 
fancy  took  them,  make  the  most  extraordinary  leaps  and  springs,  hurra- 
iDgi  and  cracking  their  fingers  as  all  Tyrolese  do  to  express  joy.  So, 
when  all  the  valleys  sent  their  companies  of  sharp-shooters  to  defile 
before  the  Emperor  at  Innsbruck,  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  the 
gambols,  waving  of  hats,  and  hurraing  in  the  ranks.  The  troops 
marched  with  unobjectionable  propriety  till  they  came  under  the  castle 
balcony,  where  stood  the  Emperor:  but  then  a  vertigo  of  rapture 
seized  them  all.  The  commandant,  who  was  usually  a  stately  old 
gentleman,  cut  the  first  caprioles;  bis  men  followed  bis  exam- 
ple. No  one  who  has  not  seen  their  leaps  right  up  into  the  air,  can 
conceive  the  effect  of  the  scene  j  the  legs,  automaton-like,  yet  with  in- 
credible rapidity,  drawn  up  close  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  then 
striking  out  behind,  whilst  the  hands  are  clapped,  first  below  the  hips, 
then  above  the  head,  or  else  swing  the  hats  on  high.  This,  performed 
in  military  array  in  lieu  of  presenting  arms,  cannot  but  be  irresistibly 
comic.  Luckily,  the  good-natured  fellows,  instead  of  taking  it  amiss  if 
you  laugh  at  them,  laugh  heartily  with  you." 

We  perceive  that  we  must  hasten  to  conclude ;  yet  two  more 
Alpine  characteristics  irresistibly  seize  our  fancy  and  urge  on 
our  pen.  The  first  we  will  narrate  with  all  convenient  brevity. 
It  is  the  tale  of  an  avalanche  that  buned  five  brothers  and  sisters, 
in  their  cottage,  under  a  mass  of  snow.  The  monks  of  Stams, 
whose  servants  they  were,  sent  another  brother  to  provide  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  family.  During  three  days,  inceasaotly 
recuiting  snow-storms  and  avalanches  foiled  every  effort.  At 
length,  after  lying  eighty-two  hours  in  this  cold  tomb,  three  of 
the  five  sufferers  were  dug  out  alive.  They  seem  not  to  have 
been  much  frightened  or  distressed,  nor  to  have  found  the  time 
long ;  in  fact  to  have  been  almost  constantly  asleep.  The  brother 
said  he  could  have  lain  so  for  ever.  But  he  was  frozen  to  a  de- 
gree that  produced  mortification,  of  which  within  a  few  di^^s  he 
died.  Two  sisters  recovered,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  are  still 
alive. 

The  other  is  a  very  simple  account  of  the  first  founding,  in 
1386,  of  the  first  fraternity  and  hospital  for  the  rescue  of  travel- 
lers lost  in  Alpine  snows ;  and  in.  very  truth  we  cannot  forbear 
giving  part  of  the  single-hearted  founder's  own  statement,  in  spite 
of  its  not  always  being  perfectly  logical. 

"  I^  Heinrich  Fiindelkind  (Foundling).     My  father,  he  who  found 
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me,  was  the  Mnyor  of  Kempten  and  was  ruined  by  snretiship.  He 
Imd  nine  chtldrco,  of  whom  I,  Ueinrich  FiiDdelkind,  was  the  tenth. 
,Then  he  proposed  to  us  to  go  to  service  •  «  *  •  Then  I,  Heinsich 
Fdudelkind,  was  hired  by  Jakiein  ober  Rein  to  herd  cattle,  and  the  first  year 
they  gave  me  two  gulden.  There  did  I  live  with  this  Jakiein  ten  years ; 
and  there  did  I  go  with  him  to  church  in  the  winter,  and  carry  his 
sword.  And  there  were  brought  in  the  bodies  of  many  people  who  had 
perished  in  the  snow  on  the  Arlberg,  whose  eyes  and  throats  the  birds 
bad  eaten.  And  that  moved  me,  Heiorich  Fiindelkind,  so  deeply,  that, 
as  I  had  earned  fifteen  gulden,  there  did  I  cry  out  and  spoke,  Would  any 
body  take  my  fifteen  gulden  and  make  a  beginning  on  the  Arlberg,  to 
try  to  save  people  from  being  lost  in  the  snow  ?  That  would  nobody  do 
— and  then  did  I  take  Almighty  God  for  my  helper,  and  the  dear  Lord, 
St.  Christopher,  who  is  a  great  help  in  time  of  need,  and  I  began  with  the 
fifteen  gulden  that  I  had  earned  with  the  shepherd's  crook  in  the  service 
of  Jakiein  ober  Rein  ;  and  there,  the  very  first  winter,  did  I  save  seven 
men's  lives  with  these  blessed  alms.  Since  this  oftentimes  have  God 
and  honourable  men  helped  me,  and  I  have  saved  fifty  people's  lives. 
And  this  beginning  did  I  make  Anno  Dei  MCCC  octuagesimo  Vlto  in  die 
Johanais  Baptista,*' 

This  unpretending  humanity  met  with  the  encouragement  it 
deserved.  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  and  other  princes  afiforded 
Henry  Foundling  the  requisite  aid,  associated  themselves  with 
liim  iu  his  philanthropic  schemes^  and  an  hospital  similar  to~ 
rather  the  prototype  of — St,  Bernard's  was  founded  for  the  pre- 
servation of  human  life. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  and  even  printed,  we  have  re- 
ceived another  work  upon  the  Tyrol,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
two  works,  the  one  being  a  translation  of  the  other.  They  are, 
jImiclUen  von  (Views  of)  '^ V^'o/f  nach  Original  Skizzen  der  Frau 
von  Isser,  gezeichnet  von  T.  A  Horn, — and  Vues  du  Tyrol^  de- 
signees par  T.  Alhm  d'apris  les  esquisses  de  Madame  von  Isser, 
both  published  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Black  and  Armstropg* 
One  chief  reason  for  adding  a  mention  of  these  two  volumes, 
really  is  the  beauty  of  the  views,  which  might  *  tempt  any  one  to 
follow  the  example  of  our  friend  Lewald,  and  beg,  borrow,  or 
hire  a  Tyrolese  castle  for  a  summer's  sojourn.  Among  the  views 
is  one  of  Fragsburg.  In  other  respects  the  Views  are  not  works 
of  such  ambitious  pretensions  as  Lewald*s  Tyrol.  They  do  not 
ill  the  same  manner  introduce  us  to  intimate  companionship  with 
the  Tyrolese,  as  they  fight  and  dance,  and  live  and  breathe;  but 
besides  exemplifying,  graphically,  many  of  Lewald's  descriptions, 
the  works  afford  much  historical  and  statistical  informatipncon^ 
cerniug  that  mountain-land,  and  are  calculated  to  guide  the 
Tyrolese  tourist  agreeably  and  usefully  upon  his  way,  by  not  only 

Eointing  out  and  describing  what  he  is  to  see,  but  recording  the 
istorical  associations  appertaining  to  the  diflferent  scenes. 


(    S4i    ) 

Aht.  IV.— 1.  Der  Begleiter  auf  der  Dtmaufahft  VM  Wim  6w 
zum  schwarzen  Meere ;  mit  besonderer  Riicksiekt  auf  die  beste- 
hende  Dampfichiff-fahrt  aufdiesent  Flnsse.  Von  Jobsmi  Hehl. 
(The  Companion  in  a  Voyage  doMrn  the  Danube^  front  Vienna 
to  the  Black  Sea,  with  particular  Reference  to  the  Steam  Na- 
gation  on  that  River).  Wien,  1836. 
«.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Steam  Navigation  to 

India,  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Jppendijt  and  Index. 
The  following  paragraph,  extracted  from  the  Times  of  November 
the  10th,  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  pressing  importance  of  the 
subject  we  have  taken  in  hand,  and  constitute  a  text  ot  key-note 
to  the  tenor  of  the  arguments,  by  which  we  mean  to  be  guided 
in  pursuing  this  investigation. . 

**  STEAM  NAYIGATf ON  TO  INDIA. 

**  The  Kyle  takes  home  1539  additional  signatuFCS  to  declaratioDs  in 
favour  of  the  steam  petition,  from  twenty-seven  plaoes  In  the  Mofnasil, 
making  in  all  4090  signatures  from  83  places,  of  which  2823  are  the  sig- 
natures of  Europeans,  and  1267  of  natives.  Adding  these  to  the  names 
on  the  petition,  we  have  a  total  number  of  7632 — a  pretty  good  testi- 
mony of  the  general  feeling  on  this  side  of  India.  Catattta  Paper, 
June  10. 

"  The  overland  conveyance  that  left  England  June  Ist^  arrived  at 
Bombay  about  July  16th,  or  in  somewhere  about  forty-five  days;  and  the 
Parkfield,  which  left  Bombay  July  28th,  has  brought  home  answers  to  the 
letters  forwarded  hence  June  1  st." 

From  the  Literary  Gazette  of  November  the  5th. 

''  Grain,  Coast  of  Arabia,  Persian  Gulf,  July  27,  1836. 
"  The  last  place  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  from  was 
Annah  on  the  Euphrates,  which  then  derived  a  melancholy  interest  from 
the  recent  loss  of  the  Tigris.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  left  behind  at 
the  departure  of  the  steamer,  and,  being  without  arms,  was  robbed  and 
maltreated.  In  the  Semloon  we  met  with  thieves  upon  a  small  scak, 
and  ingenious  thieves  too.  I  regret  that  I  have  neither  time  nor  space 
to  relate  some  of  their  exploits,  and  the  watchful  night- work  which  they 
gave  us.  We  had  an  unfortunate  rencontre  with  the  natives  not  far  below 
the  marshes  of  Semloon  ;  thei*e  is  reason  to  hope,  without  much  injory 
being  done^  although  it  is  surmised  that  some  of  them  fell  victims  to  their 
savage  obstinacy.     We  arrived  at  Bassorah  June  15th." 

A  very  few  words  by  way  of  preface  to  the  in(juiry  are  iieces* 
aary.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  steam  navigation  to  India, 
which  heads  the  present  paper,  was  published  at  the  end  of  1854. 
It  is  admirable  in  every  respect,  and  unites  a  well-digested  amount 
of  political  and  commercial  information,  with  an  extent  of  sci- 
entific and  antiquarian  disquisition,  which  readers,  who  are  not 
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in  the  habit  of  perusing  the  various  bulky  documents  published 
by  Mr.  Hansard  in  the  form  of  parliamentary  reports,  would  not 
be  likely  to  anticipate*  We  may  indeed  say  of  this  parliamentary 
report^  that  it  is  most  unique  in  one  respect,  for  it  unites  the 
"  utUe  et  dulct ;"  amusement  with  information.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  above  report,  the  subject  has  by  no  means  slept ;  the 
consequences  of  the  report  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  in  operation 
up  to  the  very  time  that  we  are  writing.  One  of  its  results  was 
the  steam  expedition  of  Captain  Chesney,  who  appears,  by  the 
most  recent  accounts,  to  have  arrived  at  Bassorah,  and  thereby 
proved  the  practicability  of  reaching  India  by  the  line  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  subject  has  been  farther  kept  alive  by  the  ocu-t 
lar  testimony  and  reports  of  recent  travellers  in  the  East.  Peti- 
tions from  the  varbus  presidencies  of  India,  comprehending  4  or 
oOOO  signatures,  consisting  of  British  residents  as  well  as  of 
native  merchantSi  with  a  view  of  being  laid  before  parliament 
during  the  last  session,  reached  this  country  a  few  days  after  its  pro- 
rogati<m«  The  subject  was  subse<|uently  to  that  period  again 
brought  before  the  public  in  an  efficient  manner  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
at  the  recent  meeting  at  Bristol  of  the  "  British  Scienti6c  Asso- 
ciation." The  speech  of  the  learned  doctor  was  luminous  and 
argumentative,  it  was  at  once  erudite  and  business-like ;  and, 
although  we  do  not  concur  with  all  the  inferences  of  the  learned 
doctor,  we  regret  that  the  public  has  not  been  enabled  to  form  a 
proper  judgment  of  the  merits  of  his  speech,  from  a  corrected 
report  of  it*  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  The  two  paragraphs  with 
which  we  have  designedly  commenced  this  article — inasmuch  as 
one  relates  to  the  Euphrates  line,  the  other  to  the  Red  Sea  line 
of  steam  communication  with  India — bring  the  history  of  this 
important  inquiry,  and  of  the  first  fruits  of  its  practical  applica- 
tion, down  to  the  most  recent  period ;  we  may  indeed  say  down 
to  the  period  when  we  write.  A  practical  result  has  already  at- 
tended the  experiment  on  both  lines  ;  although  we  believe,  and 
ahall  have  to  show,  that  grave  and  important  distinctions  must  be 
drawn  between  the  actual  and  eventual  results  which  have  at- 
tended, or  are  likely  to  attend,  the  experimental  employment  of 
each.  The  iiaiuBquOf  as  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  double 
experiment,  may  thus  be  briefly  stated.  Captain  Chesney,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  era  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Euphrates 
line  was  the  common  route  of  British  merchandize  to  India,  has, 
with  considerable  delay,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  two  steam- 
ers (the  Tigris)  employed  in  the  expedition,  re-opened  the  ancient 


*  The  report  of  tb6  fpcecli  In  Uie  moraiu^  papen  was  m  slovonly  u  grettly  to  dele* 
lionilt  from  its  iSect,  especially  as  regarded  some  of  its  topographical  details. 
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communicttion,  Mid  descended  ^*  the  great  mer"  to  tbe  Pecsm 
Girif .  So  much  fop  tbe  Euphrates  line.  The  success  of  the  comoitt* 
Bicstion  by  the  Egyptian  line  is  clearly  and  succinctly  stated  by  die 
editor  of  the  paper,  from  which  we  have  copied  tbe  other  report 
It  is  briefly  this,  tlwt  communications  from  England  to  Bombay 
have  been  made  in  forty- five  days;  and  answers  have  been m- 
turned  from  Bombay  to  England  in  one-third  more  than  the  saaie 
short  period,  allowing  twelve  days  for  the  local  distributiott  of 
packages  or  letters,  and  for  tbe  replies  of  the  party  to  whom  they 
were  consigned.  When  we  reflect  that  ten  months  have  been 
consumed  in  the  same  alternate  communication^  which. has  been 
here  effected  in  120  days,  (and  it  must  be  bonie  id  >  mind  that 
adequate  organization  would  limit  the  passage  both  ways  to- SO 
days),  we  need  not  add  another  word  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
success  of  the  experiment  by  the  Egyptian  route,  or  to  enforce 
the  concluding  commentary  of  the  writer,  from  whom  we*  have 
borrowed  the  report,  by  expressing  our  conviction  that  something 
must  be  immediately  done,  either  by  the  East  India  Company, 
by  the  government,  or  by  both.  The  subject  must,  at  all  events, 
form  one  of  the  earliest  questions  for  discussion  at  the  openit^  of 
the  next  session  of  parliament.  The  petitioners  have  a  case  of  tbe 
atrongest  kind  made  out  for  them,  by  tbe  very  -circumstances 
which  characterized  the  delayed  conveyance  of  their*  petitions  to 
this  country.  The  accelerated  conveyance  of  forty-five  days  to 
Bombay  was  principally  caused  by  a  steamer  being  ready  at  Suez, 
to  receive  the  communications  which  quitted  this  country  on 
June  1st.  The  delay  of  the  above-named  petitions  to  parliament 
till  after  its  prorogation  arose  from  there  being  no  steamer  ready 
on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  line,  to  keep  up  the  unbrokenchaiu 
of  communication  with  this  country.  We  should  add  to  the  pre- 
ceding brief  statement  of  facts  the  additional  fact,'  that  ali  the 
petitions  from  India  recommend  the  communication  through 
Egypt. 

The  reader  will  be  aware  that  the  above  recorded  short  steam 
communication  of  forty-five  days  is,  in  one  part  of  the  route,  re- 
tarded by  an  overland  conveyance.  The  report  we  have  copied 
does  not  state  whether  the  overland  portion  of  the  communication 
was  made  by  crossing  the  desert  from  Cosseir  to  Kenneh,  on  the 
Nile,  and  afterwards  descending  that  river  to  Alexandria  and  tbe 
Mediterranean,  or  whether  it  was  made  by  crossing  the  desert 
from  Suez^  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  Cairo,  and  thence  by  tlie  canal  of 
Alexandria,  or  by  the  western  branch  of  tbe  Nile,  to  the  same 
Mediterranean  point.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  route  was 
selected  is  not  material,  since  by  both  routes  across  the  desert 
accelerated  means  of  conveyance,  by  railroad  or  canal,  have  been 
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necoiDiiieBd^,  and  are  even  now  under  the  considdrstion  of  itfae 
i4)pKopriate  government  authorities:.  Tbe  question,  however;  is 
very  material  in  one  respect.  It  brings  us,  m  iact,  to  the  gordian 
knot  of  the  whole  inquiry ;  namely,  the  paramount  questionh-^ 
which  is  the  most  pra<^ticable  route  for  steam  communicniiefi  to 
India,  and  what  «re  the  best  means  for  imparting*  additional  cele- 
rity and  security  to  the  superior  advantages  predioable  or  demon- 
strable of  that  route? 

'  'rhere  are  three  available  routes  for  steam  communication  with 
India ;  the  first  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the' second  by  the 
Euphrates,  the  third  by  the  Red  Sea.  We  believe  we  iMjpiaifiy 
fiKulitate  the  inquiry  by  disencumbering  it  of  any  comparatifv^ink 
vestigation  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tbe  only 
voyage  attempted  by  steam  round  the  Cape  must  be  pronounced 
afailure,  as  regards  acceleration,  but  not  as  regards  mere  practi- 
cability. It  was  made  by  the  Enterprize  steamer;  il.*3  days  were 
coiistuned  in  the  attempt,  but  of  those  only  sixty-four  were 
worked  by  steam.  The  Cape  communication  may,  therefore,  be 
for  the  facilitation  of  this  comparative  inquiry  placed  hors  du 
€ombat.  We  must,  however,  in  justice,  qualify  the  above  sen- 
tence, since  the  undertaking  of  the  Enterprise  was  made  eleven 
years  ago,  when  steam  vessels  were  not  so  much  improved  as  they 
are  now.  Much  might  be  said  even  in  favour  of  the  Cape' com- 
munication by  steam,  (using  some  other  propelKag  power  in  coii- 
jimction  with  it,*)  provided  we  had  no  other  route  submitted  lb 
our  choice;  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that,  if  it  were  only  a 
question  between  the  relative  success  of  Captain  Chesney's  expe- 
rimental expedition  in  the  Euphrates,  and  that  of  Lieutenant 
Johnson  in  the  Enterprise,  a  feir  battle  might  be  maintained  in 
favour  of  the  Cape.  But  the  general  issue  of  tii^  question  rests 
upon  very  different  merits ;  and,  the  first  experimental  expedition 
by  steam  round  the  Cape  having  failed,  we  consider  ourselves 
fairly  at  liberty,  in  the  absence  of  any  second  experiment  during 
eleven  years,  to  exclude  the  problematical  prospect  of  a  Cape 
communication  from  the  present  practically  comparative  evidence 
and  cautiously  considered  inference. 

We  shall  begin  by  an  investigation  of  the  route  through  Egypt, 
overland  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  only  im- 
pediment which  exists  in  the  way  of  navigating  by  steam  the 
whole  way  from  Bombay,  or  Madras  and  Calcutta,  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  consists  in  the  interval 
of  desert  land  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  or  between  the 


^  It  is  to  this  object  ttiat  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  (Lord  Cochrane)  has  qhieflj  directed 
W»atlemloil. 
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Rbd  Sea  and  the  Melitcrraiiean.  This  impedimeiit 
two  pkeea,  mb  far  as  the  actml  aad  practical  oomitttakatioB 
throagh  Egypt  between  Enghtid  and  India,  is  at  present  eea* 
eemed.  The  two  portioos  of  the  eomnmnioatkmSy  whether  as 
regards  the  conveyance  of  passengers^  hitters,  or  botb^  is  eiAer 
overland  from  Cosseir  on  the  Red  Bea  to  Kenneh  on  the  Nile, 
in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Thebes,  or  from  Suez,  at  the  estretae 
northern  point  of  the  Red  Sea,  across  the  desert  to  Cairo^ 

Now  the  practical  question  which  arises  on  thus  opening  the 
subieot  is  this :  Can  the  difBciiities  which  naturally  attend  one  or 
both  of  those  overland  routes  be  obviated  or  removed  ?  Can  the 
commttnication  be  accelerated  on  one  or  both  points  by  applymg 
to  them  the  power  and  results  of  modem  discovery — by  the  canal, 
the  steamt-boat,  or  the  railroad  ?  We  believe  that  a  satisfactory 
answer  might  be  given  on  both  heads.  It  is  probable  that,  ia 
prooess  of  time^  improvements  for  accelerating  the  comniunica« 
lions  with  India  will  take  phce  on  both  lines  of  route  $ — bom  Cos- 
seir  and  from  Suez.  Nevertheless,  as  the  route  from  Snes  to 
Cairo  possesses  far  superior  facilities  and  advantages  in  compa* 
iison  with  that  from  Cosseir  to  Kenneh,  we  shall,  for  the  aoooai- 
modation  of  the  inquiry,  whichi  with  every  degree  of  pniniogi  csn 
scarcely  be  intelligibly  compressed  into  a  narrow  space,  limit  o«^ 
selves  to  a  consideration  of  the  principal  point  of  land  transit, 
dismissing  the  minor  point  (the  route  to  Kenneh)  with  a  brief  no* 
tice  of  its  bearings  upon  the  main  subject. 

The  extent  of  the  jonmey  across  the  desert  is  about  \90  miles. 
This  was  the  track  by  which  '*  hundred-gated  Thebes"  carrisd  oa 
her  commercial  communication  with  India^  and  by  which,  beyond 
a  question^  she  acquired  that  enormous  wealth,  the  description 
of  which  would  appear  all  but  fabulous,  were  it  not  that  some  of 
the  evidences  of  its  employment  remain  in  the  magnificent  and 
gigantic^  but  mutilated  or  dilapidated,  monuments,  which  still 
bestrew  the  site  of 

**  T^e  world's  proud  empress  on  the  Egyptian  ptein." 

Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea,  may  be  considered  as  the  sea-port  ot 
that  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Pharoahs.  It  was  called  by  the 
aucients  Alyos  Hormus,  But  Thebes,  in  times  subsequent  to 
those  of  the  Pharoahs, — at  the  period  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
government  of  £p;ypt, — bad  a  port  at  Berenice,  which  the  late  Bel-* 
Eoni  visited  apd  interestingly  described,  and  which  is  200  miles 
to  the  south  of  Cosseir,  on  the  Red  Sea.  This  route  has  never 
been  used  since  the  times  to  which  we  have  referred,  althoueh 
Berenice  appears  from  Belzoni's  description  to  be  one  of  the 
best  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea;  and  although  the  route  across  die 
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desert  from  this  port  anciently  possessed  the-  advantage  of  suffi- 
cient water ;  h  moreover  bad  the  advantage  of  being  200  miles 
lower  down,  and  of  thns  avoiding  a  large  tract  of  the  cKfficalt  na^ 
tigaciott  of  the  Red  Sea  dtiring  the  periodical  south-east  mon- 
soons. Berenice  is,  however,  now  in  complete  ruin;  and  the  pro- 
blematical feasibility  of  restoring  the  route  connected  with  it  does 
not  enter  into  the  present  inquiry.  Cosseir,  the  route  from  which 
is  still  used,  is  not  a  good  harbour;  and,  during  some  winds,  ves- 
sels cannot  lie  in  the  port.  The  road  now  used  for  transit  from 
ikis  port  to  Thebes  and  Kenneh,  on  the  Nile,  claims  some  obser- 
vations at  our  bands.  The  road  seems  to  be  excellent  the  whole 
way,  and  indeed  so  unobstructed,  that  Mrs.  Lushington,  who 
crossed  it  in  the  depth  of  winter,  records,  with  high  glee,  the  gra- 
iication  of  enjoying  an  excellent  Christmas  dinner  at  the  middle 
reeting^stage  of  the  journey^  and  describes  the  weather  and  the 
atmoBphere,  both  during  the  night  and  day,  as  Uand,  cheeringi 
and  salnbrious.  Wells  of  good  water  have  always  subsisted  about 
midway  on  the  route ;  it  has,  moreover,  been  stated,  in  recent 
letters  from  Egypt,  that  English  engineers,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pasha,  have  been  lately  employed  in  boring  for  water  upon 
olber  points  of  the  same  route,  and  that  they  have  snoceeded  in 
several  places  in  finding  water  of  excellent  quality. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  ancient  **  high  road  "  of  na- 
tions to  the  wealthy  commercial  metropolis  of  the  old  world, 
M'hich  may  well  excuse  passing  observation.  There  is  the  strong- 
est reason  to  surmise,  as  it  has  been  affirmed  in  this  Review  in 
the  papers  on  Egyptian  Antiquities,  that  the  Egyptian  men  of 
science  who  were  acquainted  with  many  arts  which  we  have  now 
lost,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  railroad, 
although  in  minor  details  they  may  not  have  employed  that  prin« 
ciple  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modems.  Indeed,  a  single  glance 
at  Herodotns's  acoonnt  of  the  level  causeway  which  they  eon^* 
structed  in  order  to  convey  by  machinery  blocks  of  stone  from 
distant  quarries  to  the  pyramids,  while  in  the  aet  of  erecting  those 
gigantic  structures,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  their  fiimiliarity 
with  the  mechanical  principle.  Now  we  have  ourselves  learnt 
firotn  an  enlightened  friend  who  has  been  upon  the  spot,  that 
"  there  are  evidences  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the  route 
from  Cosseir  to  old  Thebes,  of  the  principle  of  the  railroad  having 
been  applied  there  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  engineers."  Mrs. 
Lushington,  and  other  travellers,  without  seeming  to  be  aware  of 
the  cause,  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  obvious  artificiality  of 
the  level  which  the  road  occasionally  Assumes.  The  following 
evidence  from  the  report  on  **  Steam  navigation  to  India ''  will  be 
found  to  corroborate  the  view  which  we  have  just  taken. 
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Jaubb  BisD,  Esq.  escamincd. 

**  Could  the  road  from  Cosseir  to  Kenoefa  be  made  praeticablelbr  large 
waggons  employed  in  the  transport  of  commenrial  artidea  between  tbe 
Red  Sea  and  tbe  Nile  U-U  is  almost  practicable  at  the  present  time  for 
wheeled  carriages. 

'^  What  is  the  distance  ? — ^The  road,  which  is  generally  composed  of 
firm  gravel,  situated  between  hills  of  lime  or  sand  stooe,  wonid  only, re- 
quire a  little  alteration  here  and  there  at  some  of  the  narrow  defiles.  The 
distance  is  a  little  more  than  100  miles. 

•*  How  did  you  proceed  to  Kenneh  ? — On  camels. 

*'  Did  you  go  by  land  or  water  ? — I  went  from  Cosseir  to  Kenneh  by 
camels,  and  from  Kenneh  I  went  up  to  Nnbia^  following  the  course  ci 
the  Nile." 

TflOMAS  Wysb,  Esq.  examined. 

**  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  commnnication  might  be  more  easily  esta- 
blished between  Cosseir  and  Cairo  > — I  consider  that  as  one  of  the  be^ 
lines  of  communication;  it  is  generally  preferred  by  all  the  weateni 
tribes  in  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  I  believe  it  is  only  two 
days' joamey  from  Kenneh  to  Cosseir." 

Major  Head  examined. 
**  Have  you  been  along  tbe  distance  from  Cosseir  to  Kenneh  ?^Ye5» 
**  Is  that  practicable  for  a  railroad  > — I  went  from  Cosseir  to  Legayla, 

and  from  thence  I  tamed  off  and  visited  the  rains  of  Thebes^  and  aflec^ 

wards  I  went  down  to  Kenneh. 
*'  Is  that  practicable  for  a  railroad  ?-*It  might  be  made  so  ^  it  is  not 

so  at  the  present  rooment»  because  the  rocks  come  across  the  road  to  a 

freat  extent ;  they  would  have  to  be  cut  through ;  it  might  be  made  so  -, 
am  Quite  certaiu  that  the  Manchester  railroad  overcomes  much  greater 
difficulties  than  there  are  there." 

It  must  be  remarked  that  Mr.  W yse  ia  here  referring  to  a  ciNi- 
aiderably  protracted  overland  journey  from  Cosseir  to  Cairo;  and. 
our  object  being  rather  to  contract*  than  protract,  the  land  ppr- 
lion  of  comniuuication  with  India  through  Egypt,  it  is  out  of  our 
province  to  eater  into  the  reasons  wbidi  he  adduces  for  recon- 
mending  tbe  above  route. 

.  Tbe  remaining  route  through  Egypt,  which  it  falls  withio  the 
purview  of  this,  article  to  examine,  is  the  route  from  Suez  on  tlie 
Red  Sea  to  Cairo.  It  will  prove,  like  the  route  from  Cosseir  to 
Thebes,  that  tbe  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  so  ignorant  as  it  oHiy 
be  hastily  surmised  of  the  application  of  tbe  great  powers  of  act- 
eiitific  mechanics  to  accelerate  commercial  transit,  which  is  tbe 
peculiar  boast  of  modern  times.  On  the  contrary,  before  we 
have  finished  our  present  investigation,  we  apprehend  that  it  will 
be  made  af>parent,  that  upon  this  important  subject  of  comniuni- 
cation  with  India  we  have  little  to  do  but  to  imitate  their  exampfe, 
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to  tread  io  their  steps,  and  to  recover  the  acquisitions  which  they 
possessed,  and  which  we  have  lost. 

If  there  be  presamptive  evidences  of  the  railway  principle  on 
the  route  from  Cosseir  to  Thebes,  there  are  unquestionable  ocuidr 
evidences  of  a  ship  canal  on  the  remaining  route,  which  we  are 
about  to  hivestigate,  from  Suez  to  Cairo.  Each  metrbpoiis  of  the 
country — that  is  to  say,  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Thebes  and 
Memphis— had  thus,  it  appears,  an  artificial  communication 
with  India.  The  canal  in  question  is  ascribed  to  Sesostris,  but 
without  doubt  it  is  traceable  to  the  remotest  eras  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy.  The  history  of  this  canal,  is  curious  and  important, 
not  less  as  a  subject  of  scientific  and  autiquarian,  than  of  political 
and  commercial  investigation.  A  few  words  with  reference  to 
its  ancient  history  may  with  propriety  and  usefulness  precede 
the  more  practical  inquiry  as  to  its  modern  condition  and  present 
capabilities. 

•  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  attribute  the  cana)  to  Sesostris, 
who  is  now  proved  by  the  inscriptions  to  have  been  called  Ra-> 
meses»  conformably  to  the  tenor  of  the  information  given  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  Germanicus,  according  to  Tacitus.  He  has 
b^n  designated  by  Champollion  and  others  as  the  second,  third, 
and  even  fourth,  Rameses  of  the  18th  and  l!)th  dynasty. of  Theban 
kings.  They  supply  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  inference. 
To  our  view,  Sesostris  was  the  first  who  bore  that  name.  But, 
setting  aside  that  minor  train  of  problematical  inquiry,  let  us  re- 
peat, that  it  is  to  the  great  Sesostris  that  the  distinguished  authors 
above  quoted  ascribe  the  origination  of  the  canal.  Pliny  and 
Aristotle  state  that  the  canal  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  Red  Sea  being  found  to  have  a  superior  level  to  the*  Delta, 
and  consequently  to  the  Mediterranean.  Strabo  notices  the  same 
opinion,  but  discredits  it ;  however,  surveys  which  have  been  not 
l6ng  since  commenced,  and  which,  we  believe,  at  the  time  we 
write,  are  in  the  act  of  being  made,  prove  that  this  ancient  opiniou 
was  founded  upon  fact.  Herodotus  gives  an  account  of  the  same 
canal  in  his  book  of  Euterpe^  (p^gc  \5^)f  to  whicb  Larcber,  his 
annotator,has  attached  a  learned  and  elaborate, but  inaccurate»note. 
Herodotus  attributes  the  undertaking  to  the  son  of  Psammiticus- 
Necos,  (the  Pharoab  Necho  of  scripture),  who  lived  600  years 
before  Christ,  and  not  less  than  900  years  after  Sesostris.  It  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  therefore,  that  it  was  to  the  re-estaUiihment  of 
the  canal  by  Necos  that  Herodotus,  probably  misled  by  an  inac* 
curate  report,  must  have  referred.  He,  however,  adds,  that  it  was 
not  finished  by  Necos ;  but  he  ascribes  its  completion  to  Darius 
Hystaspes — that  is  to  say,  while  Egypt  was  in  a  state  of  vaasalage 
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to  the  Pemw»«  This  stetemeut  is  coafiriMd  by  tM  t^ttanooy 
of  Diodorus  die  Sicilian.  The  latter  sfiys  that,  in  ccm^e^uwoboi 
fears  beiog  entertained  that  the  difference  of  the  levds  above 
stated  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  might  oc€»* 
siofi  the  inundation  of  Egypti  the  eanal  was  again  abandoned. 
He  adds  that  it  was  con)p|eted»  or  rather  re-openedf  under  di# 
dynasty  of  the  Greek  prbces  of  £gypt ;  and  Strabo  corroboratea 
his  evidence  by  ascribing  the  renewed  or  completed  work  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  After  this  period  it  appears  to  Imve 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  or  to  have  been  abaqdpped* 
But  the  canal  was  again  opened  in  modern  times.  The  Caliph 
Omar,  who  lived  a.d.  644|  re-opened  the  canal,  and  greatly  ia»r 
proved  it,  He  introduced  into  it  another  branch,  called  the  canal 
of  CairO;  which  still  subsists,  and  is  even  used  to  a  considerable 
extent.  From  Omar's  time,  the  navigation  from  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  by  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  consequently  to  India, 
remained  open  for  1^  years.  This  is  e  striking  historical  fiict, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on.  It  at  once  meets  tbe 
question — can  a  water  communication  be  established  between 
the  Mediterraneen  and  India  ?  by  the  response, — it  has  been  eft 
fected  in  modern  times  for  1^  years,  and  can  be  effected  again. 

If  this  great  work  since  the  time  in  question  again  relapsed 
into  decay,  the  circumstance  has  not  arisen  from  its  incompe* 
tency  tp  produce  the  communication  proposed,  nor  from  any 
realized  demonstration  of  danger  from  the  different  levels  of  the 
Ked  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  canal,  in  fact,  was  purposely 
obstructed  and  blocked  up  by  the  Caliph  Motassem,  successor  of 
Omar,  in  order  to  prevent  the  supply  of  com  and  warlike  stores 
to  a  formidable  rebellion  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  had  possessed  itself  of  Mecca,  and  threatened  to  occum 
the  principal  holy  places  fanatically  reverenced  by  the  new  Ma- 
homedap  faith.  The  work  of  obstruction  made  at  the  time  iii 
question  appears  to  have  been  so  effectual,  that  the  canal  has 
never  been  opened  since,  although  proposals  have  been  repeet^- 
edly  made  to  the  Turkish  government  for  its  re*establishment, 
9nd  surveys  have  been  even  mede  by  that  government  with  a  view 
to  carry  that  proposal  into  effect.  The  report  that  Mohammed 
Pasha,  the  present  governor  of  Egypt,  has  intended  to  re^open  it, 
is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Whether  he  seriously  means  to  re-open 
i.t  is  another  question.  We  believe,  however,  that  some  prelimi- 
nary steps  have  been  taken,  and  indeed  are  in  tb^  aet  of  beipg 
taken  at  the  present  time,  under  the  auspices  of  Galloway  Bey, 
the  SOB  of  Mr.  Galloway,  the  well-known  common  councilman 
and  engineer. 

We  resume  the  ancient  account  of  the  canal.     Having  given 


9iir  MllMDridm  i<Mf  \Ia  wmmai  i^^ibI^w^  ^Qd  for  tfa^  pariods  either 
wbeo  U  was  a«UblUbed  or  re^opeoed,  a  brief  r^Qr|  of  its  ancieat 
characterisUca  and  copdition  will  be  advantageous  to  tbif  pracr 
tic9\  ioquiry.  The  facta  supplied  by  the  pame  aiicieut  authori- 
^iea  on  this  b^  are  few  and  meagre,  but  they  are  curious  an^ 
uaefal ;  and  they  are  worth  the  trouble  of  gleaniog,  sifting,  and 
eompressiiig.  Herodotus  says,  that  the  canal  was  filled  with  tbp 
water  of  the  Nile;  that  \%  commenced  at  Bubastea,  on  the  Pe)u- 
fii^  branch,  and  terounated  at  the  city  of  Paturoos  (Suej^), — pei;- 
haps  the  Hebrew  Pithoui — on  the  Refl  Sea.  Diodorus  says  th^ 
it  extended  from  the  Pelusii^c  h^y  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  that 
k  bad  gates,  in^^iuously  constructed,  (query,  were  not  these 
g^f  locks  i)t  which  opened  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  ships  to 
pass,  and  quickly  closed  after  they  had  passed.  (3ook  1,  sect.  1.) 
Sirabo  says  (hat  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  re-'Opened  the  cau4)» 
be  added  to  it  a  double  gate,  or  lock,  (Euriphu,  Book  170  ^bicb 
afforded  facility  of  transit  from  the  canal  to  the  sea,  and  from  th^ 
aaa  to  tbe  canal.  According  to  Pliny,  who  of  course  refers  qnly 
to  the  time  wbeg  h^  wrote,  the  canal,  which  commenced  at 
th^  JiiU,  did  not  extend  farther  than  the  I^fus  An^aui  (tbe  bitteir 
lakes)|  as  tbay  vp  now  termed.  (Book  }6,  chap,  dy.)  The  cani^l 
in  his  time  yfH»  made  to  terminate  here,  in  consequence  pf  the 
ab^ve  stated  dread  of  inundation  connected  with  the  siiperior 
level  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Strabo  says 
distinctly,  that  the  ii^aters  of  the  l%kes»  which,  in  conformity  with 
their  name,  had  been  originally  bitter^  were  sweetened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Nile  waters  brought  by  the. canal. 

Ijet  tts  proceed  from  the  above  ^ncient  history  of  its  formation 
to  the  lecord  left  by  the  same  ancient  authorities  of  its  dimei^ 
Slops  and  structure*  The  cfinal,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  large 
eopiigh  to  admit  two  large  ships  of  war  (Jiriren^es)  abreast,  Strabp 
confirms  tliis  testimony  by  atating  that  it  was  navigable  for  th^ 
lengest  sailing  vessels  {fnynophqr^.  In  another  passage,  he  es- 
timates its  breadth  9t  100  cubits«  that  is  to  say,  150  feet.  I(s 
breadth  ia  estimated  by  Pliny  at  100  feet }  but  these  two  writei^t 
were  speaking  of  two  different  points  of  t|ie  canal ;  and  the  extant 
remains  of  it  show  that  it  did  in  reality  vary  from  100  to  150  feet* 
As  to  the  deptli  of  this  ship  canal,  it  may  be  readily  inferred  from 
the  size  of  tfan  large  sailing  vessels  which  tbe  above  authorities 
state  to  have  navigated  iM  waters.  Pliny,  however,  leaves  no 
doubt  respecting  this  depth,  st^tuig  precisely  that  it  was  thirty 
feet.  This  fact  proves  that  the  engineer  who  constructeil  tfaje 
canal  knew  the  true  leve(  which  the  Nile  would  assume  in  follow- 
ing the  course  pf  it  during  high  water ;  namely,  twenty-rcight  feet 
elK^ve.tbe  level  Qf  the  M^dilermneiin.  ^s  to  the  length  qf  the 
canal^  Herodotus  is  as  precise  as  Pliny  and  Strabo  in  recording 
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its  width  find  depth.  He  says  that  it  required  four  4kyi  for  a 
vessel  to  sail  through  it;  apd  the  eanal,  according  to -modero 
TueiEisurement^  being  ninety-two  miles  from  BubasCes  to  Patumos^ 
this  would  give  twenty-three  miles  for  a  day's  sail,  which  is  not 
inconformable  with  modern  practice.  Pliny  is  even  more  explicit 
He  states  that  the  length  of  the  canal  from  Bubastes  io  the  bitter 
lakes  was  57|O00  paces,  or  about  thirty-seven  English  miles. 
Modern  measurement  makes  the  same  interval-thirty-oine  miles; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  of  the  bitter  lekea  may  hafe 
extended  two  miles  farther  than  it  now  appears  to  reach,  into  the 
valley  of  Wadi  Tomylat.  (Book  l6,  chap.  29.)  ' 

Having  now  gleaned  and  brought  together  all  the  iftibnnatioR 
which  can  be  obtained  from  ancient  authorities  respectiiig  tha 
canal  in  question,  and  given  a  brief  *  history  of  its  early  conslnic- 
tion  and  of  its  successive  restorations,  down  to  the  lime  of  tti 
final  abandonment  under  the  Caliphate  in  644,  our  next  province 
will  be  to  lay. before  the  reader,  in  an  equally  brief  form,  the  most 
authentic  account  we  can  obtain  with  respect  to  its  actual  ap* 
pearance  and  condition  at  the  present  day.  -  The  most  authentic 
and  tlie  most  correct  account  which  we  have  seen  of  it,  is  an  ab- 
stract of  the  survey  of  the  whole  line  by  the  French  engineers, 
when  their  countrymen  were  in  possession  of  Egypt.  It  appears 
in  conjunction  with  a  geography  of  the  Isthmus,  in  the  grest 
French  work  published  under  the  auspices  of  Napcdeon,  entitles! 
**PencriptipH  de  FEgj^te,**  on  the  resources  of  >^hich  we  Jiave  often 
bad  occasion  to  draw,  in  treathig  of  the  general  subjectof  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  in  this  Review.  The  report  of 'the 'survey  is  «t 
once  ample  and  minute,  and  appears  to  Imve  been  prcfMred  with 
great  zeal,  fidelity,  and  care.  Practical  engineers  and  surveyors, 
who  have  been  upon  the  spot,  have  informed  us  that  there  ares 
few  inaccuracies  in  some  of  its  subordinate  details ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  we  are  fully  justified  in  asserting  that,  although  since 
the  period  of  tlie  French  survey  in  I799>  much  has  been  said,  ami 
much  written,  respecting  this  canal,  little  or  no  fresh  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  subject  since  then,  and  nothing  additional  of 
substantial  importance  has  been  supplied  in  the  way  of  new  facts 
or  more  correct  details.  We  shall  endeavour  therefore  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  -in  the  briefest  possible  form,  the  substance  of 
the  interesting  survey; — authenticated  and  corroborated  as  wt 
have  described  it  to  be, — contained  in  the  official  report  of  the 
Frendh  engineers  to  which  we  have  referred.  We  gather  from  it 
the  following  particulars. 

The  isthmus  of  Suez,  calculating  its  widtli  in  a  direct  line  from 
Suez  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  about  seventy^five  English  ^miles. 
To  the  north  of  Suez  the  isthmus  consists  of  a  Iom'  barren  f^w, 
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•tigbtly  broken  by  hillockd  of  drift  sand  and  pools.  Tlie  plain 
rises  towards  the  south,  till  it  terminates  in  mountainous  land, 
which  shuts  in  the  gulf  of  Suez  on  the  east  and  west.  Bietween 
these  ridges  of  mountainous  land,  there  extends  directly  north 
from  Stiez  a  vaHey  consisting  of  a  hollow  trough,  which  bears  all 
the  marks  of  having  been  once  the  continued  bed  of  the  Red 
Sea.  This  valley  extends  directly  north  to  the  bitter  lakes,  which; 
although  nearly  dry  at  present,  bear  equally  obvious  marks  of 
barving  oi>ce  constituted  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  traveller  going  northward  from  Suez  passes  in  the 
first  instance  over  about  one  mile  and  a  half  of  high  ground, 
whioh  averages  about  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Rid  Sea*  Having  passed  this  natural  or  artificial  mound,  which 
GonfiiMa  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea>  and  which  interposes  between 
tlieiii  and  the  commencement  of  the  canal,  he  comes  to  the  first 
veaftiges  of  that  great  ancient  work,  which  extend  in  a  direct 
liee  doe  north,  through  the  trough  oi'  valley  we  have  described, 
for^ thirteen  English  miles  and  a  half.  The  remains  of  the  walls 
oC  the  canal  may  be  distinctly  traced,  with  few  exceptions,  through 
the/whole  extent  of  these  thirteen  miles.  These  waHs  are  from 
5  or  6  to  \5  feet  in  height,  and  the  apace  between  thetn  is 
BM  Strabo  describes,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  150  feet.  But  the 
huA  of  the  canal  has  been  raised  by  sand  and  earth,  washed  into  it 
hy^  the  torrents,  and  a  new  and  higher  bed  has  been  curiously  con* 
solidated  by  natural  means,  from  the  effect  of  calcareous  infiltra- 
tioQS.  But  the  French  engineers  dug  through  this  fictitious  bed, 
and  found  the  real  bed  four  or  five  feet  beneath  it.  They  there 
detected  the  artificial  composition  employed  by  the  ancient  engi- 
neers for  retaining  the  waters,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
combination  of  moist  saline  sand,  earthy  clay,  and  gypsum,  l^e 
foUowing  evidence,  which  we  extract  from  the  minutes  taken 
before  the  select  committee  on  steam  navigation,  will  interestingly 
cofrobomte,  as  we  think,  the  preceding  somewhat  picturesque 
description  of  the  appearance  of  the  isthmus  and  its  curioits  anti* 
quarian  relics. 

Major  Head  examined. 

"  Have  you  been  from  Suez  towards  the  Mediterranean  ?— -Not  to  any 
very  great  extent ;  I  went  down  the  bed  of  the  old  canal  for  some  miles. 

"  But  you  did  uot  continue  towards  the  Mediterranean?— No. 

"  Have  you  a  plan  of  the  old  canal  ? — I  made  a  section  of  it.  It  is 
very  determinatcly  marked  as  being  the  bed  of  the  canal.  The  centre  of 
it  is  filled  up  with  pure  sand,  without  any  pebbles ;  and  the  country  and 
the  banks  are  covered  with  pebbles. 

**  At  what  distance  from  Snez  was  that  sectH>n  taken  f — I  shoahl  think 
ten  miias.    I  rode  five  or  six  hours  in  that  direction. 
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**  Did  a  EuropeM  eogioeer  snr?cy  tho  gramid  for  the  railRMd  }->Y«i| 
an  EoglMh  engineer. 

*'  !•  there  ground  for  a  railroad  there  ?^— There  is  no  difficulty  iu  mikiDg 
a  railroad  }  the  railroad  is  in  progress  so  far»  that  I  um  told  it  is  notified 
to  our  minister  there  for  the  information  of  his  government. 

"  Wiiat  steps  have  been  going  on  } — A  bouse  m  the  city  has  been  cor- 
responded witti,  and  the  estimates  are  in  progress. 

'*  Who  Is  it  to  be  done  by  ?— The  Pacha  of  Egypt.  Tt  mast  be  con- 
sidered that  coals  will  be  carried  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  for  ten  M- 
lings  a  ton  probably ;  I  have  been  over  the  groand>  and  It  it  fenailubly 
well  adapted  for  a  railroad^  much  better  than  for  a  canal. 

**  This  plan  is  founded  upon  tiie  recommtodation  of  Ewopam  engi- 
neers,  is  it  ?•— It  has  been  some  time  talked  of,  and  it  is  iiow«  I  bcliinre, 
positifely  decided  upon." 

The  Above  mentioned  veatigeB  of  the  canal  dianppenr  eatirdy 
at  the  point,  where  it  enters  the  baain  of  the  bitter  lakeai  which 
we  have  described.  The  sarfoce  of  the  level  of  the  oenal, 
throughout  the  thirteen  miles  already  described,  is  fifteen  feet 
below  the  high  water  level  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez.  It  woold  be 
quite  clear  that  it  would  fill  at  any  time  from  the  Red  Sea,  by 
merely  cutting  a  passage  of  a  few  feet  in  depth  through  the  arti- 
ficial  mound,  or  dyke,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  at  present  interpoaea  between 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the 
canal.  The  result  of  this  trifling  operation,  which  nigbt  he  ef* 
fected  at  any  time  in  a  few  days,  would  be  that  the  watera  of  the 
Red  Sea  would  flow  instantly  into  the  bed  of  the  canal,  fill  it, 
and  restore  it  for  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  of  its  length;  and  not 
only  do  that,  but  fill  the  entire  bed  of  the  bitter  lakes,  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  canal,  and  having  in  some  instances 
a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  which  is  in  fact  commensurate  to  the  depdi 
of  the  Red  Sea  itself  at  Suez.  By  this  trivial  operation^  there- 
fore, one^third  of  the  ancient  canal  might  be  at  onoe,  or  at  an? 
time,  restored  to  a  state  of  practical  completion.  Let  us  proceed 
with  the  next  division  of  the  canal. 

The  traveller,  in  following  the  vestiges  of  its  ancient  course 
from  the  bitter  lakes,  thirteen  miles  due  north  of  Suez,  to  which 
we  have  conducted  him,  turns  abruptly  due  west,  and  enters  a 
valley,  which  may  in  many  respects  be  pronounced  a  region  of 
wonders, — we  were  about  to  say  a  region  of  historical  and  anti- 
quarian romance.  From  the  picturesque  antiquities  which 
characterize  the  course  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  canal,  and 
which  remain  at  the  present  day  nearly  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  left  by  the  great  Sesostris,  and  proceeding  from  the 
basin  of  the  bitter  lakes  (the  declivities  of  which,  marked  by 
shells  and  marine  debris  at  the  high*water  nark  of  the  Red  Ses 
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teach,  record  tn  equally  atriking  fiict  of  geological  antiquity), 
the  traveller  enters  a  region  which  not  improbably  gave  the  first 
ideli  of  the  *'  Happy  Valley/'  It  is  a  valley  thirty-nine  miles  in 
kngth  by  tM'o  in  width,  shut  in  and  guarded  from  inclement 
winds,  and  from  the  sands  of  the  deserts,  on  the  north  and  south, 
by  two  parallel  mountainous  ranges ;  through  the  middle  of  this 
a  navigable  branch  of  the  Nile  was  anciently  conducted,  the 
vestigeB  of  which,  and  some  of  the  aqueducts  with  which  i 
was  connected,  are  employed  at  the  present  day  for  the  purposes 
of  communication  and  irrigation.  The  soil  of  this  valley,  con- 
tinuatly  deepened  and  improved  by  fresh  accessions  from  the 
Northern  and  southern  acclivities  of  the  two  mountainous  ranges) 
is  rich  and  productive,  though  it  is  encroached  upon  on  the  south 
by  sands  from  the  desert,  which  the  rocky  rampart  is  not  suffi- 
cieot  at  present  entirely  to  exclude.  What  the  productiveness  of 
this  valley,  therefore,  must  have  been  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
'Mivigabie  canal  which  runs  through  its  centre  was  complete, 
may  be  readily  conceived.  In  the  centre  of  the  northern  portion 
of  die  valley,  between  the  vestiges  of  the  canal  and  the  rocky 
fierapet  which  protected  it  on  the  north,  are  still  seen  the 
mins  of  an  ancient  and  large  Egyptian  city.  The  French 
tavatis  employed  in  drawing  up  the  antiquarian  memoir,  that 
actompanies  die  topographical  survey  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, bring  together  into  one  focus  a  mass  of  antiquarian 
evidence,  which  leaves  no  part  of  the  subject  of  their  inquiry  in 
shadow  or  in  doubt,  in  order  to  prove  that  these  ruins,  which 
sliH  bear  the  name  of  Aboukeshed,  are  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated ancient  city  Heroopolis.  No  farther  evidence,  indeed, 
need  be  adduced  to  establish  this  point,  which  is  as  well  esta- 
blished as  any  antiquarian  hypothesis  has  ever  been,  or  need  be. 
We  have  described  the  main  features  of  the  valley ;  the  western 
portion  of  it,  as  far  as  Heroopolis,  is  at  present  called  Wadi 
Tomylat ;  the  eastern  portion  is  called  Wadi  Sababyar;  the  town 
of  Abaceh  occupies  its  extreme  western  boundary,  at  the  point 
where  the  canal  of  Cairo  reaches  the  valley  ;  the  towns  of 
Mouksar  and  Thaubastum,  where  there  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Serapeum,  occupy  the  eastern  limits  of  the  valley ; 
Monksar,  Thaubastum,  and  the  Serapeum,  constitute  a  series  of 
separate  eminences,  which  form  an  eastern  bulwark  to  the 
valley  on  the  sides  of  the  bitter  lakes  and  the  Red  Sea.  The 
western  mouth  of  the  valley  is  unimpeded  by  any  range,  and 
opens  on  a  level  flat  of  well  irrigated  and  productive  country,  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Delta,  and  its  numerous  canals. 
The  valley  itself  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  rectangle,  thirty- 
nine  miles  in  length  and  two  in  width,  enclosed  by  ramparts  of 
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rock  due  north,  east,  and  south,  and  opening  due  west  The 
French  engineers  calculate  that  it  contains  £0,000  acres  (arpen/s) 
of  rich  and  productive  soil.  They  state  also  that  it  produces  an 
exuberant  growth  of  shrubs  and  copse  wood. 

Let  us  follow  the  track  of  the  vestiges  of  the  canal  through 
this  valley.  This  second  section  of  the  ancient  canal  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley,  and  is  therefore  about  thirty-nine 
English  miles  long.  The  caual  is  entire  in  the  whole  western 
half  of  the  valley ;  in  the  eastern  half  the  greater  part  of  its 
traces,  except  irregular  intervals,  have  been  obliterated  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  sands.  Where  its  vestiges  are  fuHy  detect- 
able, it  exhibits  a  great  increase  in  width,  the  breadth  extending 
to  260  English  feet.  In  its  bottom,  and  at  various  points 
throughout  its  length,  the  Arab  farmers  of  the  district  raise  com, 
and  some  portions  they  employ  as  reservoirs  for  rain-water. 
The  bottom  of  the  canal  is  about  thirty  feet  below  the  h^;h« 
water  level  of  the  Arabian  Gulph,  consequently  it  is  exactly  the 
same  level  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  thirty  feet  beneath  the  level 
of  the  high  Nile  at  Cairo.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
water  conducted  into  this  valley,  either  from  the  high  Nile  on  the 
west,  or  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east,  would  inundate  it,  uuless  regu- 
lated or  conducted  by  a  canal.  In  order  to  prevent  this  obvious 
result,  three  dykes,  possibly  of  ancient  construction,  traverse  the 
canal  in  lines  due  north  and  south,  at  Abaceh  and  the  Serapeuin, 
which  are  its  eastern  and  western  points,  and  at  the  ruins  of 
Heroopolis,  which  occupy  its  centre. 

There  are  the  best  and  strongest  reasons  for  inferring  that  the 
valley  which  we  have  just  described  was  the  valley  or  land  of 
Goshen,  sometimes  called  the  land  of  Rameses  in  the  Hebrew 
scriptures :  it  is  affirmed  to  be  so  both  by  the  Septuagint  and 
by  Joscphus.  The  latter  affirms,  as  a  matter  that  required 
no  argument,  and  was  beyond  dispute,  the  identity  of  Heroo- 
polis with  the  "  Treasure  City"  Pithom,  built  by  his  country- 
men in  the  land  of  Rameses  or  Goshen,  according  to  scriptural 
authority.  The  hypothesis,  independent  of  these  evidences, 
carries  with  it  the  strongest  probability,  on  account  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness, its  dimensions,  and  its  topographical  location.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  narrative,  therefore,  thus  illustrated  and 
corroborated,  we  are  to  infer  that  it  was  this  valley  which,  during 
the  premiership  of  Joseph,  one  of  the  earliest  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  bestowed  upon  a  colony  of  the  premier's  brethren,  who 
were  shepherds.  The  reason  for  bestowing  so  munificent  a  gift 
upon  the  favourite's  relatives  is  clearly  explained,  both  by  the 
biblical  historian  and  by  Manetho.  This  region,  extending  on 
one  hand  to  Arabia,  and  on  the  other  to  the  rich  phiins  of  the 
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Nile,  as  far  as  Abaris;,  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
Delta,  had  been  the  favourite  seat  of  empire  of  the  just  expelled 
Arabian  shepherds,  during  the  time  they  held  Egypt  in  cruel  and 
despotic  subjection.  They  were  therefore  naturally  an  ''  abomi- 
nation to  the  Egyptians."  So  also,  on  account  of  their  pastoral 
customs,  which  were  perfectly  hostile  to  the  sacred  and  agricul- 
tural customs  of  the  Egyptians,  was  the  land  which  they  had 
occupied,  including,  of  course,  its  richest  gem,  the  Wadi  or 
valley,  to  which  we  have  been  referring.  But  the  Jews  were 
also  a  pastoral  family,  and  a  branch  of  the  same  race,  and  oa 
them  it  was  therefore  natural  to  bestow  this  rich  gift,  since  in 
the  first  place  it  was  uuprofaned  in  their  eyes  by  the  "  abomi- 
nation" of  a  shepherd  residence ;  and,  in  the  second,  there  was 
this  stroke  of  policy  in  the  gift,  that  by  this  means  a  branch  of 
the  same  family  as  the  expelled  ravagers, — becoming  lieges  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude  and  interest  to  Egypt, — were  placed  aa 
frontier  guards  of  the  mother  country,  at  one  of  the  most  vulner* 
able  gates  and  least  easily  defensible  ramparts  on  the  side  of 
Arabia.  It  was  in  this  valley,  therefore,  that,  when  reduced  to 
slavery  by  the  first  Rameses,  they  built  the  city  of  RameseSi 
naturally  called  after  his  name,  and  Pithom  or  Heroopolis,  the 
ruins  of  which  remain ;  they  also  probably  assisted  in  the  con* 
struction  of  the  great  canal  of  Sesostris,  who,  according  to  most 
concurrent  opinions  and  curious  classical  evidences,-^(that,  drawn 
from  the  death  of  the  brother*  of  Sesostris  at "  Heroopolisj  struck 
by  a  thunderbolt,"  his  name  itself  implying  an  inundation^  is 
most  singular,) — was  the  Pharaoh  who,  whether  he  perished 
himself  the  accounts  leave  doubtful,  pursued  his  rebellious 
Jewish  colony  across  the  Red  Sea. 

It  was  over  this  valley,  therefore,  that  the  destroying  angel 
stayed  his  sword,  when  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  was  immersed  in 
darkness  and  in  mourning  for  the  first-born.  It  was  hence,  alsoj 
that  the  Jews  departed,  in  order  to  establish  a  new  empire  ftC 
Jerusalem.  Even  the  brief  scriptural  narrative  seems  to  point 
out  the  very  spot,  as  well  as  the  exclamation  of  the  pursuing 
king, — '*  they  are  entangled  by  the  land  and  shut  in  by  the  wilder* 
oess."  Both  parties  would  follow  the  course  of  the  canal  horn 
Memphis.  But,  while  the  Pharaoh  would  possibly  turn  the  left 
flank  of  the  Jews  by  a  short  cut  by  the  side  of  the  mountainous 

■  ■   -  ■  - 

*  The  blood  of  Typhon,  according  to  mythology,  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea  rrom  thta 
spot.  The  Serapeam  close  at  hand  points  to  the  first  esUVlishment  of  the  hem^wonhip 
of  his  brother,  a  king  drowned  by  an  inundation.  Sesostris,  who  assumed  the  nania 
and  iosigiiia  of  Osiris  or  Serapis,  is  recorded  to  have  been  struck  blind  in  his  old  age ; 
aod  his  SOD  Pberon  is  said  to  have  perished  through  dartiog  a  javelin,  that  is  (attempt* 
log  to  force)  the  symbol  of  an  inundation  of  the  sea. 
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range  of  the  Wadi,  the  Jews  would  have  no  resource  but  io  fol- 
low the  canal  to  the  Serapeum  at  the  western  exit  of  the  valley. 
It  is  almost  clear  from  this  statement,  and  this  is  the  especml 
object  at  which  we  are  driving,  that  the  bitter  lakes«  wUch 
traverse  the  western  mouth  of  the  Wadi,  constituted,  at  the  ttme 
in  question,  a  portion  of  the  Mtid  Sea ;  otherwise  the  Jews,  by 
turning  abruptly  to  the  south  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  would  have 
reached  the  canal,  and  have  easily,  by  that  meana,  crossed  into 
the  desert,  without  the  intervention  of  a  miracle.     Our  argument 
is,  that  they  must  have  crossed  that  portion  of  the  sea  now  called 
the  bitter  lakes,  close  to  the  Serapeum  ;  and,  although  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  argument,  it  may  have  remained  dry  from  the 
time  of  the  miraculous  return  of  the  Red  Sea  tide,  caused,  as  it 
would  appear  from  the  statement  and  from  the  time  (Exodui, 
chap.  14,  ver.  %\\  by  an  in  tenser  power,  given  for  the  occasion, 
to  the  aouth*east  monsoons ;  a  ^^  strong  east  wind,"  according  to 
that  statement,  ^'  blew  all  night,"  dividing  the  northern  waters  from 
the  southern  waters,  and  making  the  midst  dry  ground.    This 
description  seems  to  depict  the  actual  topography  of  the  spot,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  south-east  mon< 
soons  still  cause  occasionally,  on  a  small  scale,  similar  recesses 
and  returns  of  the  tide.  The  former  existence  of  a  northern  portion 
of  the  Red  Sea  at  the  bitter  lakes  is  most  important,  it  will  be 
seen,  in  a  practical  view,  since  it  affects  the  whole  consideration 
of  levels,  and  consequently  the  feasibility  of  the  modem  entire 
undertaking.  A  brief  additional  antiquarian  argument  may,  there- 
fore, be  iustifiable. 

The  Ked  Sea  may  have  extended  from  Suez  to  the  bitter 
lakes.  The  country,  as  we  have  remarked  in  describing  it,  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  a  hollow  trough  throughout  the  whole 
interval  of  thirteen  miles  and  a  half,  through  the  midst  of  which 
trough  tlie  almost  perfect  vestiges  of  the  ancient  canal  of  Sesos- 
tris  are  traced.  But  the  probability  is,  that  this  must  have  been 
at  a  far  more  remote  epoch  than  that  to  which  we  are  referring, — 
an  epoch  diuring  which  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  showing, 
as  we  shall  proceed  with  the  inquiry,  that  the  Red  Sea  extendi 
9S  far  as  the  Sea  of  Menzaleh,  through  a  cham  of  lakes, 
the  basins  of  which  are  now  dry,  thereby  rendering  Africa  an 
island.  But  there  is  every  probability  that,  at  the  epoch  in 
question,  the  canal  of  Sesostris  united  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Red  Sea  at  Thaubaatum  with  the  Red  Sea  at  Magdolo,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Suez.  If  the  colony  of  Jewish  slaves,  escaping 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  therefore,  according  to  scriptural  ac- 
count, started  at  midnight  from  Pithom  or  Heroopolis,  in  the 
centre  of  the  land  of  Rameses,  which  they  occupied,  they  would 
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in  •»  hourSy  about  six  o'clock  m  the  morniiigy  obtain  the  first 
sight  of  the  Red  Sea  through  an  opening  in  the  defiles  of  the 
valley^  between  the  promontory  of  Thaubastum  on  one  side,  and 
the  rocky  eminence  on  which  the  Serapeum  is  seated  on  the 
other.  The  sea  clearly  filled  up  the  interval,  which  is  now  land, 
between  those  promontories,  or  they  would  not  have  had  the 
ali^bttst  diflSculty  of  passing  at  once  into  the  desert.  They 
might  have  gone  from  the  western  mouth  of  the  valley,  following 
the  course  of  the  Nile  through  the  direct  road  to  Pelusium,  to 
E^  Arish,  the  southernmost  town  of  Palestine.  But  this  course 
their  leader  opposed,  for  reasons  explicitly  stated.  They  faad^ 
therefore,  the  only  alternative,  by  starting  at  midnight  from  some 
central  point  of  assemblage  in  the  valley  of  Rameses,  which  is 
thirty«nme  miles  in  extent,  to  endeavour,  by  forced  marches,  to 
gain  that  point  of  the  sea*shore  where  it  joins  the  canal  of 
Sesostns,  and  where,  of  course,  it  was  readily  passable.  In 
order  to  effect  this  object  tliey  must,  after  marching  due  east  for 
twenty  miles,  turn  due  south  at  the  Serapeum,  and  follow  the 
course  of  the  bitter  lakes  for  twenty^three  miles :  but,  in  order 
to  do  this,  it  must  be  evident  that  they  would  be  compelled  to 
make  a  full  day's  forced  march.  It  was  however  morning,  acconl* 
ing  to  the  scriptural  account,  when,  *^  lifting  up  their  eyes,"  they 
beheld  the  pursuing  armament  of  Pharaoh  and  his  vrar  chariots. 
Now,  when  he  hurried  their  departure,  which  it  appears  that  they 
instantly  took,  it  is  clear  that  no  idea  of  pursuing  them  was 
entertained.  The  inference  is,  that  he  must  have  taken  a  short 
cut  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  them,  of  ''  turning  their 
flank/'  as  the  military  phrase  is,  and  preventing  them  from 
making  their  escape  by  reaching  the  banks  of  the  canal.  The 
distance  of  their  first  march,  by  the  banks  of  it  through  the 
valley  of  Rameses,  cannot  be  averaged  at  less  than  twenty  miles. 
Their  march  must  have  been  slow,  because  they  were  heavily 
burdened,  and  because,  it  may  be  added,  the  east  monsoon 
blowing  directly  in  their  teeth  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
march^  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  navigable  facilities 
of  the  canal  in  transporting  a  portion  of  their  baggage.  They 
could  not  be  presumed,  therefore,  to  have  got  ftirther  at  day* 
break  than  the  gorge  of  the  valley,  between  the  high  grounds  of 
the  Serapeum  and  Thaubastum,  which,  supposing  tlie  basin  of 
the  bitter  lakes  to  have  been  then  filled,  would  give  them  die 
formidable  view  of  an  expanse  of  sea  from  five  to  seven  miles 
broad.  Thev  were  thus,  as  the  scriptural  account  describes, 
**  entan|[led  m  the  wilderness."  The  sea  was  before  them,  and 
mountainous  eminences  were  on  either  hand.  The  object  of 
Sesostris,  or  the  pursuing  Pharaoh,  whoever  he  might  be,  was 
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to  prevent  their  j«acluog  the  canal,  and  to  place  them  ia  the 
alternative,  of  either  being  *^  driven  into  the  sea"  or  forced  .to  re* 
turn  through  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Rameaes  to  the  chsuns 
and  the  scourges  of  the  "  house  of  bondage."  The  skill  of  the 
manoeuvre  was  worthy  of  the  military  tactics  anciently  ascribed 
to  Sesostris,  and  corroborated  by  modern  discovery.  But,  whe* 
ther  the  pursuing  Pharaoh  was  he  or  not,  the  course  he  took  was 
precisely  the  same  which  a  skilful  modem  general  would  take  in 
order  to  effect  the  same  purpose.  He  may  have  marched  across 
the- desert  from  Bubastes  to  the  Serapeum,  or  from  Memphis 
(opposite  to  the  modem  Cairo)  to  the  same  point. 

We  have  now  said  all  that  is  requisite  to  adduce  respecting 
three  divisions  of  the  caual,  viz.,  that  extending  from  Sues  to  the 
bitter  lakets,— that  comprehending  the  basin  of  the  bitter  lakes,— 
and  that  which  runs  due  east  and  west  through  the  Wadi 
Tomylat,  or  ancient  land  of  Rameses.  The  fourth  and  last 
section  of  this  canal  extended  from  the  western  mouth  of  the 
Wadi  to  Bubaates,  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile;  it  was 
about  twelve  miles  long,  and  must  have  run  upon  an  unobstructed 
level.  But  few  relics  of  this  portion  of  the  canal  are  visible,  the 
oouiitry  being  covered  with  annual  floods  of  the  Nile,  and  with 
the  redundant  cultivation  which  is  their  natural  result.  It  is, 
however,  traversed  by  several  ancient  aqueducts,  still  used  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  ekber 
constituted  portions  of  the  old  canal,  or  were  connected  with  its 
line*  But  there  is  a  perfect  branch  of  the  canal  still  used,  which 
extends  from  Cairo  to  the  Wadi  Tomylat  at  Abaceh,  falling  into 
the  channel  of  the  old  canal  a  little  beyond  the  point  from  which 
the  branch  to  Bubastes  was  anciently  carried  in  a  north-weaterly 
direction.  When  the  Caliph  Omar  re-opened  the  canal,  he 
added  the  last. branch,  called  the  canal  of  Cairo,  to  it,  and  the 
branch  to  Bubastes  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  There  was 
this  advanti^e  gained  by  the  change, — the  Nile  at  Cairo  was 
eigiht  feet  higher  tlian  at  Bubastes,  and  consequently  the  naviga* 
tion  could  be  kept  open  for  a  much  longer  period.  Our  opinicNi 
is,  however,  that,  instead  of  being  the  originator  of  this  canal, 
he.merely  re-opened  it,  and  that  this  last  section  is  traceable  to 
the  time  of  some  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  Greek, 
Persian,  Roman,  or  native.  The  reader  will  now  be  able  to 
form  for  himself  a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  the  structure  and 
direction  of  the  ancient  canal  and  of  its  present  condition.  Fol- 
lowing the  line  of  its  four  sections  which  we  have  traced  out,  be 
wiU  perceive  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  complete  semicircle ; 
the  northern  arc  of  that  semicircle  traversing  the  Wadi  Tomylat, 
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or  yaHey  of  Gosbeo,  and  the  two  extreme  points  of  its  lioritdntal 
diameter  resting  on  Cairo  and  on  Suez. 

The  French  savans  who  drew  up  the  Survey  published  in  the 
*'  Antiquitis  de  CEgyptty^  conclude  their  accurate  report  of  this 
present  condition  of  the  canal  with  a  report  of  their  suggestic/n*' 
for  re-establishing  it.  They  proposed  to  follow  exactly  the 
ancient  line,  forming  three  levels  m  the  four  sections  whith  we 
have  described.  The  first  section,  according  to  their  phn,  ex-^ 
tends  from  Bubastes  to  Abaceh ;  the  distance  is  about  twelve 
miles.  They  propose  that  its  bottom  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the 
low  water  of  the  Nile,  or  ten  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and 
its  depth  twenty-two  feet,  in  order  to  receive  safely  the  full  rise 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  is  here  equal  to  eighteen 
feet.  They  propose  that  the  second  section  shall  follow  the 
whole  line  of  the  Wadi  as  far  as  the  Serapeum ;  they  propose 
the  connection  of  the  two  by  a  lock,  through  which  a  branch  of 
the  restored  canal  from  Cairo  is  to  be  united  with  the  main  lin^. 
One  object  of  this  branch  is  to  cleanse  the  first  two  sections  1>y 
letting  m  a  current  from  the  Nile.  The  third  section  consists  df 
the  basin  of  the  bitter  lakes.  They  propose  that  this  should  b^ 
filled,  like  the  two  former,  from  the  Nile  in  the  first  instance,  and 
when  the  inundation  of  that  river  begins  to  fail,  from  the  Red 
Sea.  Another  lock  would  connect  this  third  section  with  the 
second.  The  lock  is  to  answer  two  purposes ;  the  Rafter  of 
the  second  section,  while  the  Nile  is  at  its  height,  would  h^  two 
or  three  feet  above  that  of  the  third  section,  which  would  df 
course  have  the  level  of  the  low  Red  Sea  at  Sue2;  at  other 
^  times,  as  the  Nile  sunk,  the  third  section  W'onid  be  from  one  td 
nine  feel  above  it.  Another  object  of  the  lock,  according  to  the 
proposal  of  the  French  engineers,  is  to  prevent  the  salt  water  of 
the  bitter  lakes  from  mingling  with  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Nile ; 
the  basinfuls  of  water,  employed  in  the  passing  of  vessels,  ar^ 
for  the  same  purpose  to  be  discharged  into  the  desert  by  s 
sluice.  The  fourth  section  wonid  merely  be  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  canal  which,  as  we  have  described,  proceeds  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  fourteen  miles  from  Suez  to  the  bitter 
lakes,  finally,  they  propose  that  this  section  shall  communicate 
by  one  lock  with  those  lakes,  and  by  another  with  the  Red  Sea. 
The  French  engineers  do  not  calculate  that  the  canal,  thus 
restored,  would  be  navigable  above  seven  or  eight  months ;  and 
they  estimate  the  expense  of  the  re^construction,  setting  aside 
the  expense  which  would  attend  the  construction  of  a  new,  and 
still  more  important  branch  of  it  (to  which  we  shall  by*and-by 
have  occasion  to  advert),  at  about  jf  700,000  sterling.    Tliere  is 
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liule  diiMibt  ik^li  tf  Um  Fr«och  had  ramiMd  m  JEgypt,  awi  mf^ 
daily  with  Napoleon  Bona|>«rle  at  the  bead  of  the  get emawaftf 
thay  would  have  carriad  thair  firojaci  inio  effact.  'Die  axpum, 
compared  wkb  iba  okagnftfioaiit  laialt,  is  «o  trifling,  that  ibc 
wonder  i«  that  it  hat  not  been  carried  into  effect  bafen  noWv 
either  by  a  conipauy  having  the  tupport  of  MohamnMd  Pacha,  or 
by  ibe  Facba  on  hi«  own  account.  That  the  latter  baa  not  ca^ 
ried  it  into  effect  before  now,  it  ganemdly  underalood  to  hate 
rather  raaullad  from  tcruplet  a^  to  ita  policy,  (aa  conaanit  his 
own  p4Mii|ion,)  than  from  my  abaanee  of  feaaibili^  from  the  an* 
darlaking  ilaelf. 

Tq  our  view,  the  French  ettntata  of  the  eapenaa  ia  ccwsidtr- 
ably  too  high ;  the  operationa  at  the  canab  of  Farounah  wmd  Alet- 
andriuy  are  not  neceatary  :  they  take  branch  canala  into  that  atti- 
mate  (nanie)y«  from  Bubaatet),  which  may  not  be  oonaidared 
requitila,  and  which,  being  the  only  pari  of  the  line  whaea  then 
are  no  relict  of  the  ancient  canal,  will  be  acoompanied  wuh  the 
graaleat  eapente  in  ra^conatmction.  Again,  nccoiding  to  thair 
owp  showii^,  and  with  no  Airther  view  than  tlut  of  keeping  ^ 
canal  navigable  during  the  eight  montha  of  Nile  inundation,  one 
lock  and  one  tkiice,  nutead  of  three  or  four  of  each,  ap|»aar  to 
he  neceatary  •  II  may  appear  a  alartling  and  paaadtankiid^wtr' 
tion  to  make,  but  it  it  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  thit  wat  ia 
fact  the  stmctiira  and  condition  of  the  wcknt  canal ;  and  all 
thai  ia  wauled  it  lo  rettore  the  canal  to  itt  ancient,  cheap,  tad 
practical  fQrm%  The  espente  of  doing  to  wx>ttld  indeed  be  tniiog* 
We  foretee  the  objection  that  may  be  made,  that  the  aneitnU 
were  not  acquainted  with  lockt  and  tloicet.  It  ia  eaty  to  tay 
that. they  were  not  at^umntsd  with  thit  and  with  that;  it  it  aaif 
to  gratify  modem  vanity  with  thia  pretumpdon ;  but  we  have  bad 
occatiqn  before  to  recapitulate  a  long  liat  of  Egyptian  «Kei  per* 
dita;  and»  among  the  rett,  are  aome  wnuhamcal  powera  wbicb 
we  have  never  been  able  to  recover  up  to  the  pretest  day.  We 
doubt  (he  common-place  obiection,  that  they  were  unacquainitd 
with  the  mechanical  atructure  of  lockt  and  duicet,  and  we  tbidi 
have  occation  to  adduce  argumentt  for  thit  inference,  which  n 
experimentally  connected  balb  with  the  economy  and  the  praeti- 
cabili^  of  the  undertaking.  The  ancient  engtneert'  appear  (a 
have  tought  for  a  perfect  level  through  the  giaattr  pait  of  the 
line,  and  to  have  fully  succeeded  in  that  object.  We  may  add 
another  attertion  to  tne  foregoing,  retpectins  the  andent  know* 
ledge  of  lockt,  which  may  appear  at  firtt  tight  at  paradoaicti  ti 
the  former.  So  well  choten  it  the  ground,  that  a  9k^hi  ^wt  ^ 
naltirf,  or  a  alight  expeoae,  at  any  tuna,  wouM  open  the  comiaa- 
nication  in  quettion.   In  fact  the  communication  has  been  opetiedf 
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iu  an  ihregnlar  mamter,  beiweef^  the  Rtd  Sea  tmd  the  MeMer-^ 
rauemik  bjf  ihk  Hue,  wkhiH  tie  hifu  of  a  fem  ffetmspast.  In 
1800  the  floods  of  the  Nile  filied  th«  canvl  of  Cmro,  submerged 
the  whole  length  of  the  Wadi,  penetrated  to  the  Serapeutn,  and 
reached  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Red  Sea.  Indeed  it  must  be 
quite  clear,  from  the  preceding  investigation!  that,  were  i^  channel 
at  any  time  cut  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet  through  the 
mound,  three  feel  high  and  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  which  inter- 
pose between  the  Red  Sea  at  Sues  and  the  norlhem  and  perfect 
portion  of  the  ancient  canal,  the  waters  of  tlie  Red  Sea  would 
flow  into  the  basins  of  those  lakes,  and  pass  through  the  Wadi, 
till  they  reached  the  Nile ;  nothing  coiild  prevent  it. 

The  wnter  communieation  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  was  thns  recently  opened  by  a  mere  effort  of 
nature  alone ;  neither  indeed  is  there  anything  to  prevent  the 
communication  being  made  permanent,  either  by  the  periodical 
floods  of  the  Nile  passing  through  the  Wadi,  and  thenee  through 
the  basin  orf  the  bitter  lakes  to  the  Red  Sea ;  or,  on  the  «ther  hami, 
by  the  high  tide  of  the  Red  Sea»  after  re-iillii^  the  basin  of  the 
bitter  lakes,  traversing  the  Wadi,  and  submerging  Ae  lew  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile.  There  are  only  two  impediments 
to  either  result, — the  three  transverse  dykes  of  the  Wadi,  whick 
prevent  the  high  waters  of  the  Nile  from  flowiof^  towwrds  the 
Red  Sea — and  the  monnd  (artificial  or  natural)  at  Stiez,  of  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  length.  Remove  those  dykes,  make  an  incision  a  few 
feet  deep  into  that  motmd,  and  an  irregular  oomminttcation  would 
aanually  be  established  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
nmean>  during  the  time  of  the  high  water  of  the  Nile  and  the 
high  tide  of  the  Red  Sea.  All  that  is  requuite  for  a  canal  is  to 
render  that  regular  which  is  at  present  irregular,«^to  gwide,  eon* 
trol,  Kmit,  and  regulate  the  communicalion. 

We  have  said  quite  enough  to  show  vrith  what  scientific  skii) 
the  ancient  engineers  of  Egypt  selected  the  carcnitiNia  Kne  of 
their  canal.  Their  presumed  ignorance  of  locks  is  worth  a  few 
brief  words  of  examination.  We  perceive  that  a  very  clever 
man,  Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock,  when  examined  before  the  Select  Cook 
miltee  of  Steam  Navigation  to  India,  takes  this  view  r  he  says, 
in  reply  to  die  question — 

*'  If  the  canal  of  Suez  wore  opened,  and  there  were  no  risk  of 
interruptions^  would  you  $tUl  prefer  the  line  of  the  Euphrs^tes  ? — ^Tfae 
diiBquIty  of  the  monsoons  would  still  remain  if  the  oanal  were  opened* 
Tlie  ancient  eanal  appears,  by  the  best  idea  we  can  get  of  it,  to  have 
been  available  only  while  the  N3e  was  at  high  water;  then  the  high 
vrster  of  the  Nile  was  higher  than  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is 
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of  km)f  thirty  feat  and  a  half  higher  than  the  water  of  ^  MMher- 
vaneaQt  and  the  water  ran  out  of  the  Pelusiaic  branch  of  the  Nile  tmo 
the  Red  Sea  by  tiiat  canal  during  four  or  five  nonthe  of  higb  water* 

"  Can  you  account  for  that  canal  having  been  atonped,  when  jw 
state  there  was  so  great  a  difference  in  the  levels  ?-^t  acoomt  ioc  it 
simply  b^  the  sand ;  it  was  available  onl^  during  the  lugli  water^  it  ria 
only  during  the  high  water,  and  the  drifting  of  the  sand  would  fill  op 
the  channel  when  it  was  neglected, 

**  Would  not  the  Red  Sea  have  run  into  the  Nile  in  the  low  water, 
if  there  was  so  great  a  difference  ? — No  ;  the  high  water  of  the  Kile 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea^  but  it  would  not  run  mto  the 
canal  when  the  water  of  the  Nile  was  lower  than  the  Bed  Sea ;  the 
How  then  ceased  altogether ;  the  depth  was  not  anch  as  to  aSow  die 
water  of  the  Red  Sea  to  run  into  the  Nile ;  it  was  a  canal  cat  at  thst 
depth  that  the  high  water  of  the  Nile  would  run  intoit^  but.DOtso 
deep  as  the  lower  of  the  Nile."* 

The  o|irioion  here  expressed  arises  entirely  from  the  erroneous 
preaumption  which  Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock  expresses  elsewhere.  It 
will  be  seen  what  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  answer  the  witness 
gtve^  to  the  acute  end  atrHightfor\«'ard  query  put  to  him  respect- 
mg  the  dilierence  of  the  level  of  the  two  seas.  This  is  the  effect 
of  people  mystifying  themselves  by  taking  unexamined  or  un- 
proved postulates  for  axioms.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Peacock  is 
ttd  anawer :  mo^  assuredly  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  vpoftid  run 
ifito  the  Nile  at  low  water,  were  it  not  for  the  easily  removable 
obatrvctmi  which  we  have  described,  and  which,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  we  believe  to  be  an  artificial  obstruction,  thrown 
ifep  expnessly  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  communication  hj 
the  Caliph  Motassem,  who  succeeded  Omar.  The  ancients 
were  perfectly  aware,  as  much  as  any  modern  engineers  can  be, 
ef  the  difference  of  levels  between  the  two  seas.  This  fact 
being  substantiated,  and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  water 
cooHnunication  by  canal  being  also  demonstrated,  is  it  probable 
that  die  aimrabk  meckanuts  of  ancient  Egypt  (as  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be)  should  be  ignorant  of  the  practical 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  T.  1*.  Peacock  and  Major  Head,  from  wbote  evidenet  w« 
have  previotraly  made  an  extract,  both  refer  to  the  design  of  a  rail-road  proposed  bj 
thepreseat  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  be  either  ondertaken  in  coojuactian  with  the  desigik  oi 
the  canal,  or  separately.  We  belifve,  notwithataadin^  the  aaoguiot  aiaertion  vf  6^ 
Head,  that  no  progress  has  been  made  io  it  farther  than  the  survey  of  the  groand*  i^ 
was  originally  intended  that  it  should  follow  the  Hoc  of  the  ancient  canal,  which 
appears  to  present  svch  extraordiniry  facilities  for  the  nndertiaking,  by  the  natttial  lere) 
of  the  ground.  But  the  |^an  which  we  have  seen  takea  a  different  line,  proeeediag  & 
a  northerly  direction  to  Tyneh  or  Pelusium,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  thai  is  to  »lt 
from  8nei  to  the  Serapeum,  and  thence  by  Ras  £1  Moyeh,  along  the  sandy  level  by  the 
side  of  the  bitter  lakes  to  Deaimder,  and  tbsnoeto  Pslosiam. 
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weffW  of  regulating  ibat  difference  of  level  ?    To  a»  ihe  propo- 
sition  appears  so  iDcrediblei  as  to  amount  to  a  contradiction  in 
terms,     but  how  stands  the  fact  i   Pliny  and  Strabo  both  ex* 
plicitly  assert  that  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were  known  to  be 
higher  than  those  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  design  of  cutting  the 
canal  was  at  specific  periods  abandoned,  on  account  of  that  spe- 
cific  knowledge.    **  It  was  feared/'  says  Pliny,  •*  that  they  would 
inundate  Egypt,  the  soil  of  which  is  three  cubits  lower  than  the 
waters  of  the  sea''  (book  xvi.  ch.  29).     Diodorus  Siculus  con- 
firms the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  same  scientific  knowledge ; 
he  says  that  Darius   abandoned   the  completion  of  the  work 
through  fear  of  Lower  Egypt  being  inundated  by  the  Red  Sea. 
The  inference  of  these  scientific  writers  is  as  accurate  as  thehr 
statement  of  the  fact ;  it  constitutes  an  additional  admonition  to 
those  who,  in  the  pride  of  modem  wisdom,  are  too  ready  to 
reject  their  other  statements  respecting  Egypt  as  fabulous,  be<- 
Cfiuse  they  are  extraordinary,     in  iac^  the  waters  of  the .  Red 
Sea  gulph|  if  irregularly  admitted  in  any  large  quantity  through 
the  Wadi  at  the  present  day,  would  inevitably  submerge  the 
Delta :  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  Just  fear  entertained  by 
Darius  of  this  result  that  he  abandoned  it.     Plolemy  Pbiladel- 
phus,  according  to  the   same  statement,  resumed  it  (book  i. 
sect.  1.)    In  what  manner?   *^  By  $luic€s  and  gates,**  says  the 
historian,  **  ingeniously  constructed,  which  were  opened  to  afford 
ships  a  passage,  and  quickly  abut  again."     We  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  better  ancient  description  of  a  lock  the  historian  could 
have  given.    If  Diodorus  Sicutus  is  preoise  in  his  description  of 
a  /ocA,  Strabo  (book  xvii.)  is  still  more  precise  in  his  verbal  defi^ 
nition  of  it.     He  says  that  Ptolemy  constructed  a  euriplus,  or 
double  gate,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  easy  communication 
between  the  sea  and  the  canal.     The  French  engineers  propose 
a  sluice  as  well  as  locks  ;  their  object  is  to  prevent  a  mixture  of 
the  salt  water  of  the  sea  with  the  fresh  water  of  ibe  Nile.     It 
does  not  appear  certain  that  the  ancients  aimed  at  this  db^ecl, 
since  Strabo  says  that  the  waters  of  the  bitter  lakes,  which  were 
originally  salt,  like  those  of  the  Red  Sea.  had  become  sweetened 
by  the  introduction  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  Nile.     Some  inter- 
mixture of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  prevented.    But  the  ancient 
^gtneers  would  be  impelled  by  double  motives  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  same  object  as  the  French, — religious  susceptibility  as 
well  as  domestic  necessity.     Now  this  object  they  oouM  not 
obtain,  except  by  means  of  a  sluice.     On  this  head  we  cannot 
d<^  better  than  quote  from  a  paper  published  by  an  able  engi- 
neer,  Mr.  Charles  Maclaren,  in   the  Edinburgh   Philompkic^l 
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Jowmulf  tubaltiitialljr  foiindtd  on  the  French  tnr? ej  in  B^fpl,  to 
wbicli  wn  are  referring : — 

'<  It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  plan  of  brmgitig  a  navi- 
gable stream  of  salt  water  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  most  have 
been  at  all  times  exposed  to  one  insuperable  objection.  In  the  Delts. 
the  inhabitanta  have  no  otber  water,  either  for  irrigation  or  domeiue 
uat,  but  that-  of  the  river,  which  would  have  been  rendered  totally 
unfit  for  both  purposes  by  an  admixture  with  tlie  brine  of  the  ocesn. 
A  modification  of  this  plan,  howeveri  might  be,  and  probaUy  wss* 
adopted  at  some  period  of  the  history  of  the  canaL  A  navigable  cur* 
rent  of  salt  water  could  have  been  carried  through  the  desert  to  Pelu- 
slum,  and  thrown  into  the  bay  without  touching  the  Nile  ;  it  would  of 
course  have  a  fall  of  twenty-five  feet  from  the  low-water  level  at 
Arsinoe.  Now,  by  giring  the  bed  of  the  canal,  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 
the  bitter  lakes,  a  descent  little  greater  than  three  inches  in  the  mile, 
and  by  discbaiiging  the  surplus  watara  of  the  hikes  into  the  desert  by  a 
reffulating  aluioe  placed  at  the  level  or  moundi  whieli  intersecti  the 
V  Jley  near  Thaubaatum,  the  waters  in  the  bitter  lakes  could  be  lupt 
at  any  level,  from  two  or  three  above  low  water  in  tlie  gulph  to  four 
feet  under  it.  If,  tlien,  the  fresh  water  cut  from  the  Nile  was  mada  (o 
terminate  at  the  north  end  of  the  bitter  lakes  (the  Serapeum)  instead 
of  Arsinoe,  a  very  obvious  advantage  would  be  gained.  Assuming 
that  the  water  of  the  Nile,  when  it  reached  Arsinoe,  at  the  extrene 
height  of  the  inundation,  was  two  feet  above  the  low.tide  level,  it  b 

Slain  that  the  communication  with  the  sea  could  be  kept  open  only 
uring  the  time  the  Nile  rose  and  fell  through  these  two  feet,  that  is 
probably  six  weeks.  But,  as  the  level  of  the  lakes,  by  mean*  of  the 
regulating  aluioe,  would  be  fixed  at  any  point,  firom  two  or  three  feet 
al^ve  to  four  feet  under  the  low  tide — that  is,  from  the  cxtrene  height 
of  the  Nile  to  a  point  six  or  seven  ieei  bek>w  it — ^it  ia  plain  that,  if  the 
fresh-water  canal  terminated  in  the  lakes,  the  communication  with  the 
sea  could  be  open  four  months  instead  of  six  weeks.  The  marine  cur- 
rent could  occasion  no  serious  difficulty ;  it  would  be  merely  a  ^^ 
river,  like  the  Hellespont,  in  which  ships  could  sail  as  easily  as  in  tk 
fresh-water  current  of  the  Nile.  This  hypothesis  is  submitted  with- 
out any  intention  of  denying  that  the  fresh  water  was  carried  at  one 
period  to  Arsinoe,  as  the  French  engineers  suppose.  That  the  pbn 
here  sketched  was  adopted  at  another  period  is  not  improbable;  that 
il  would  suffgeat  itoelf  seems  scarcely  diKputable ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  either  inconsistent  with  extatkig  appeoraoois  or 
beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  raedianical  resources  which  the  ancients  pos' 
aeaaed.*' 

Under  the  preceding  caution  as  to  the  accuracy,  ae  far  >' 
•xpense  is  concenied,  of  the  ealimate  of  the  French  enginteiti 
we  now  Mibject  that  estimato  to  the  notice  of  our  readers ;  w« 
must  premise,  that  the  estimate  includes  a  branch  canal,  to  the 
coosioeration  of  whkh  we  shall  thus  naturally  be  led  in  con- 
cluding this  preliminary  part  of  the  inquiry. 
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CANAL  rHolf  TSE   LINK  TO   SUBS. 

I^ggini^,  iMnking,  transpart  of  impIeoMXita,  &c.      . .     . .     • .     .  •     . .  7,8^»000 

Bjrmnch  eanal  from  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  the  Mediterranean     2,500,000 

BaeiBs,  aloioea,  pieis,  bridges,  iaddding  l,S00»000r.  for  military  work*  •  6||600,000 

Eipepies  of  eQcampnenU,  inckdiiu;  10,000  Uboeim,  transport  of  pro-  ?  .  «(|g  ^^^^ 

visions  during  foar  years,  price  of  ground,  superintendence,  &c.    . .  (  i>vuv,uuu 

17,MI,000 

In  English  mQney £691,000 

ADJUNCT  WORKS. 


Caoil  of  Cairo—eipense  of  re-establishing 4,600,000 

Cnnals  of  Faiouoah  and  Chebynel  Kooea      900,000 

Works  on  the  bed  and  months  of  the  Nile       633.000 

Canal  of  Alexandria— expense  of  re-establishing   •  •     .  *     .  •     . .     . .  6,800,000 

T^ayewateqniredtooonpleiethenayigatiDnfninSanlo  AltKtiidria  •    30/)00^000 

Equal  in  English  money  to £\ ,200,000 

It  will  be  seen  fiom  ibis  estimate  that,  besides  the  redoctioo 
we  b&re  before  made  on  account  of  unnecessary  adjuoctSi  as 
regards  works  at  the  canal  of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Farounah* 
another  large  deduction  of  full  one*third  must  be  made  on  ae^ 
count  of  the  branch  canal  from  the  bitter  lakes  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  whole  expense  of  both  branches  is  set  down  at 
£6QifiQ0»  There  are  greater  facilities  in  constructing  the  cand 
at  tiie  northern  branch  than  even  the  western  ancient  branch,  the 
details  of  which  we  have  been  examining.  We  give  the  par- 
liciilara  of  this  portion  of  the  proposed  canal  briefly  and  subi- 
•tantiaHy  ftom  the  survey  published  by  the  French  engineers  in 
die  Antiquitis  de  VEgypte.  We  have  described  the  appearance 
of  the  trough  or  valley  extending  northwards  from  Suez  to  the 
basin  of  the  bitter  lakes.  This  trough  or  hollow  may  be  traced 
nearly  the  whole  way  towards  Lake  Menzaleh  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  has  all  the  appearance,  as  we  have  before  stated,  of 
a  cavity  occupied  at  one  time  by  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  not  improbable  that,  at  some  very  distant  periodi  Africa  was 
diiis  rendered  an  islahd,  by  the  junction  of  the  two  seasm  The 
fodlities  of  oonstmctiug  a  ship  canal  in  this  direction  nsuat  be 
•bviottSi  from  the  mere  prnn^  fi^^  auoouncement  of  this  topo- 
gmphical  fact :  in  fact,  from  the  basin  of  the  bitter  lakes,  which 
tcsminates  at  the  Serapeun,  and  the  ffiW  of  the  Wadi  Tomy- 
lut,  a  series  of  lagoons,  commenciiig  al  Thaubastum,  the  oppo- 
site eauoence  of  that  gorge,  siicce<^  one  another  in  a  northerly 
dtraclion  through  the  whole  interval,  as  far  as  Lake  Menaaleh 
mad  the  Mediterranean.  Very  little  cutting  of  ground  would  be 
rsquisile  to  put  the  series  of  Jagooos,  as  far  as  the  Medittita- 
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neatly  iii  Goinmunicatioa  with  M'aters  from  the  Red  Sea.  A 
glance  at  the  noap,  which  accompanies  the  topographical  survey 
of  tiie  French  engineers/  is  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  with 
wtiat  facility^  and  at  what  moderate  expense,  a  ship  canal  might 
be  constructed  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  There 
is  no  natural  barrier  interposed  anywhere  between  the  chain  of 
lagooDS  we  have  described  from  Suez  to  the  Mediterrauean. 
Tbe  French  engineers,  however,  in  the  survey  to  wliich  we  are 
adverting,  did  not  propose  to  follow  this  line  precisely  in  form- 
itig  a  branch  navigable  communication  extending  due  north  and 
south  between  the  two  seas  :  they,  on  the  contrary,  follow  a  line 
vei^  nearly  concmriog  with  that  of  the  projected  railroad  to 
which  we  have  before  adverted.  We  confess  that  we  are  by  no 
means  convinced  by  the  reasons  which  they  offer  for  taking  tliis 
line,  which  extends  from  the  basin  of  the  bitter  lakes,  at  the 
Serapeuni,  by  Moukfar,  Ras  el  Moyeh,  and  Dowader,  to  Pelu- 
Slum.  The  section  which  they  give,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  levels 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  by  this  line,  is  an^ 
thing  but  promising.  If  it  be  correct,  the  series  of  formidable 
hollows  and  eminences  which  characterize  three  parts  of  the  line 
would  lead  the  common  observer  at  once  to  pronounce  it  im- 
practicable. But  the  section,  which  exhibits  a  line  of  100  miles, 
is  incorrect ;  tiie  length  of  the  line  being  given  upon  one  scale, 
and  the  profile  of  the  hollows  and  the  eminences  on  another 
scale.  The  inaccuracy  may  be  conceived,  when  we  state  that 
the  disproportion  of  the  two  scales  is  in  the  ratio  of  fifty  feet  to 
eight  miles.  We  retain  our  opinion  that  the  other  line,  through 
the  series  of  lagoons,  is  at  once  the  most  practicable  and  eco- 
nomical. 

We  mean  to  reserve  our  remarks  on  the  political  advantages 
or  disadvantages  connected  with  the  projects  for  opening  a  steam 
communication  with  India  till  w*e  have  examined  the  rival 
scheme  of  steam  communication  with  India  by  the  line  of  the 
Euphrates.  Considerations  of  grave  political  importance  are 
indeed  connected  with  the  establishment  of  both  lines,  whether 
comparatively  or  conjunctively.  These  considerations  are,  be* 
yond  a  doubt,  as  important  as  those  which  are  purely  of  a  com* 
mercial  character ;  they  may  therefore  be  appropriately  left  till 
we  reach  the  conclusion  of  this  paper.  Eu  pasMant^  however, 
there  will  be  no  irregularity  in  instituting  a  brief  comparison 
between  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  branches,  westeru  or 
northern,  of  the  proposed  Egyptian  ship  canal.  We  give  some 
extracts  from  the  evidence  on  ''Steam  Navigation  to  India*' 
%vhtch  will  be  found  to  throw  an  interesting  light  on  this 
part  of  the  subject ;  and  for  the  present  we   sliail    quit   it. 
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mth  t|ie' following  summary  statement  of  the  judgment  to.  which 
we  have  been  induced,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence ; 
— namely,  that  if  the  .balance  of  commercial  advantages  i&  in 
favour  of  the  western  line  through  the  VVadi  to  Cairo,  the  balance 
of  political  advantages  is  equally  in  favour  of  a  line  procee.ding 
from  Suez  to  Pelusium,  in  a  direction. due  north  and  south  across 
the  desert.  Its  obvious  advantage  would  be,  that  it  mig^it  be 
rendered  perfectly  independent  of  vexatious  interference  by  the 
government  of  Egypt,  whether  present  or  to  come.  We  give 
t|ie  evidence  of /Captain  Chesney  first,  since  he  corroborates, 
from  an  eye^sight  survey,  the  practicability  of  this  line.    . 

*'  Captain  Chbsnby,  ^amined. 

**  What  IS  the  nature  of  the  soil  "between  Soee  and  fibe  Mediterranean  ? 
-*A  hard  pebbly  soil  forms  the  sabstratnm,  and  on  the  surface  there  is  a 
iK^bt  portion  of  light  sand. 

"  h  there  any  verdure } — iWbere  water  ii  uuderneatb^  fOUrsee  a  very 
litde;  and  water  has. since  .be^  found  near  ^oez. 

"  Did  you  see  any  trficeaof  the  ancient  canal  ? — Yes,  for, two. or  ibftp 
miles  from  Suez  it  is  sufficiently  distinct. 

"  In  what  direction  is  it  ? — ^Tbe  direction  is  about  north-west  from 
Suez  to  Lake  Meuzaleh.  This  direction  I  take  to  be  as  well  as  I  can  re- 
member about  west;  the  canal  probably  joined  the  Nile  higher  than  where 
Lake  Menzaleh  is  at  present. 

"  It  is  a  hollow  valley,  is  it>— Yes,  it  is  a  hdllow  volley,  evidently  ar- 
tificial, but,  the  earth  having  worked  down  to  a  natural  skpe,  it  requires 
some  exattiination  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  a  natural  one. 

"  What  width  would  it  have  been,  do  you  suppose  ^--^I  di4  not  mea- 
sure it,  but  I. think  the  width  would  be  forty  or  fifty  feet,  perhaps  mon?* 
«*'  Can  you  trace  the  old  canal  for  no  more  than  thxee  miles  of  thp 
entire  distance  ? — I  do  not  know,  it  was  my  object  to  ascertain  the  pos- 
sibility of  cutting  a  canal  straight  to  Lake  Menzaleh. 

"  i3id  you, anticipate  any  difficulty  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  cut- 
ting that  canal  ?— Not  the  least.  I  think  it  would  not  require  walls ; 
the  soil  is  firm  enough  to  remain."  ' 

Were  the  ancient  canal  opened  according  to  the  phin  a)^o,ve 
proposed,  with  or  without  its  northern  branch,  it  would  be  open 
all  the  year  round.  In  that  case,  the.  advantage  gained  woiild 
amount  to  this, — the  commwiication  bettMen  JEnghnd  and  lioaif 
bajff  which  now  occupies  a  periodf  varywgfrwnfour  to.M'  mQN(/is^ 
vnuld  then  be  accoinplished  in  six  weeks. 

It  will  now  be  requisite  to  consider,  what  c^ier  obstacles,  stoiu) 
in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  a.  project  which^ia  at.Oiice 
advantageous  and  •  magnificent ;  sif\ce  it  will  have  the  effed.of 
bringing  the  '^  awful  dependency,"  of  British  India, .  tl»ree  .tini^s 
nearer  to  the  mother  country  than  it  is  at  present.  We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves,  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  argument,  Xq 
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the  interval  of  the  passage  between  Bombay  and  Suez.  With  this 
object  we  detach,  at  present,  from  the  consideration,  the  subor- 
dinate inquiry  as  to  the  most  effectual  mode  of  establishing  a 
branch  steam  communication  between  Calcutta  and  Bengal,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula;  and  Bombay  and  Ma* 
dras  on  the  western.  The  practicability  of  the  communication 
may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted,  since  it  has  been  already  experi- 
mentally proved.  Again,  for  the  same  reason,  we  avoid  going 
into  any  inquiry  as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  land- 
route  from  Cossein  to  the  Nile.  That  route  will  probably,  at 
no  distant  time,  come  into  conjoint  operation  with  the  grand  route 
of  British  communication  through  Egypt  with  India.  But  there 
is  no  immediate  probability  of  the  rail-road^  which  baa  been 
talked  of,  being  accomplished  in  that  direction ;  and,  at  all  events/ 
the  communication  of  steam  navigation  by  a  ship  canal,  the 
proper  object  of  this  inquiry,  is  in  this  case  out  of  the  question. 
Neither  is  it  requisite  for  us  to  examine,  at  any  great  length,  the 
feasibility  of  another  water-communication  between  Bombay  and 
the  Mediterranean  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  came  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  Select  Committee  on  steam-navigation.  We  refer  to 
the  gulph  of  Akaba,  which  constitutes,  as  our  geographica^l  rea- 
ders are  aware,  the  eastern  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  gulph 
of  Suez  constitutes  the  western;  both  including  within  tbeir 
embrace  the  peninsula  of  ancient  Edom,  and  the  sacred  locaii- 
ties  of  Mount  Sinai  and  Horeb.  At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  gulph  of  Akaba  stands  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  port  of 
Exion-Geber,  that  commercial  sea-port,  which  the  Pharaoh  Sbi- 
shak  gave  with  his  daughter  in  dowry  to  his  son-in-law,  Solomon. 
When  Jerusalem  was  in  its  high  and  palmy  state,  this  was  its  sea- 
port on  the  Red  Sea ; — this  its  commercial  entrepot  for  commu- 
nicating with  the  wealth  of  India.  It  was  hence  that  Solomon's 
fleets,  manned  by  Tyrian  sailors,  made  their  three  years'  voyages 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  It  was  hence  that  he 
derived  that  commercial  wealth  which  enabled  him  to  make  ^'gold 
and  silver  as  plentiful  as  the  stones  in  Jerusalem."  This  port  it 
has  been  proposed  to  restore.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting features  of  the  present  inquiry  is  the  circumstance  of 
the  singular  disposition  of  the  moderns  to  desert  the  modem 
route  to  India,  and  return  into  the  ancient  channels  of  communi- 
cation. It  seems  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  existing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  age,  which  cannot  be  more  graphically  de- 
scribed than  in  the  language  of  the  prophecy :  "  the  restoration 
of  the  old  high-ways ;  the  repairing  of  the  breaches ;  and  the  build- 
ing  up  of  the  foundations  of  many  generations."  Thus  we  have  the 
Indian  route,  employed  by  Zenobia  and  Semiramis^  contending 
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for'preference  with  the  Indian  route,  employed  by  Sesostris,  So^ 
lomon,  and  the  '^  merchant  princes"  of  Tyre.  We  give  some 
extracts  from  the  evidence  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  traveller,  Mr.  Wilt 
Ham  Banks,  who  personally  examined  the  line  in  question  between 
Ezion-Geber  and  the  Syrian. fortified  sea-port  of  EUArish,  Hav« 
ing  prefixed  to  them  the  testimony  of  Mr,  James  Bird,  as  to  its 
important  impracticability,  we  may  with  these  short  quotations  dis^* 
miss  the  present  department  of  this  inquiry : — 

"  James  Bird^  Esq.,  examined. 

"  Who  made  the  report  (of  the  gulph  of  Akaba)?— Lieutenant  Well- 
stead,  who  has  been  employed  under  Lieutenant  Moorsby,  I  think.  He 
was  sent  up  there,  and  his  report  has  been  transmitted  to  the  branch 
Gec^raphical  Society  at  Bombay. 

"  What  would  be  the  port  in  the  Mediterranean  >-«EI-Ari3h.  Thi^ 
is  the  ancient  line  of  route  from  Ezion-Geber  near  Akaba  to  El-Artsh  or 
Rhinocuhara. 

"  If  this  route  were  followed,  what  port  on  the  Mediterranean  oflFen 
most  advantages  as  a  coal-depot  for  the  steamer  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  communication  between  the  Syrian  coast  and  Malta  ? — EL-Arish 
or  Rhinocuhara  would  be  perhaps  the  most  advantageous  depot  by  this 
route  to  the  Mediterranean ;  but  I  have  no  certain  information  regarding 
the  convenience  of  it  as  a  port.  The  town  itself  stands  on  an  eminence 
among  sand-hills  and  clumps  of  palm-trees,  distant  from  the  sea  about 
half  a  mile." 

**  W.  J.  Banks,  Esq.,  examined. 

'*  Have  you  been  at  El-Arish  ? — Yes,  I  went  to  the  port  there ;  1  went 
to  look  and  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was,  and  I  found  there  wad  no 
lying  there  at  all/* 

Having  thus  freed  the  argument  from  all  divergency,  abstrac- 
tion, or  impediment,  which  might  be  disadvantageous  to  its  sim- 
plicity or  its  cogency,  we  proceed  at  once  to  a  consideration  of 
the  voyage  b^  steam-vessel  from  Bombay  to  Suez,  reminding  thfs 
reader  that,  if  the  canal  be  opened,  as  we  suggest,  there  will  b^ 
no  land  whatever  to  traverse  during  the  six  weeks*  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, But  difficulties  subsist  in  the  communication  between 
Bombay  and  Suez.  Let  us  examine  the  real  character  of  those 
diflSculties. 

At  the  time  when  the  evidence  was  given  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Steam-navigation  to  India,  one  class  of  these  diffi- 
culties occMpied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Com- 
Uiittee.  The  difficulty  suggested  was,  £|s  to  the  practicability  of 
supplying  coal  with  sufficient  economy  and  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  the  steam-vessels  employed  in  the  intermediate  station  between 
Bombay  and  Suez.  The  distance  between  Suez  and  Bombay  is 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  miles,     Steam-vessels  built 
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effectively  for  the  voyage  ought  to  have  at  least  two  hundred 
horse-power,  and  the  best  engineers  concur  in  proportioning  the 
amount  of  power  to  the  amount  of  tonnage,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
three.  A  vessel  of  this  class  would  consume  a  ton  an  hour.  With- 
out a  station  midway  it  would  be  impossible  to  build  a  vessel 
capable  of  containing  the  requisite  quantity  of  coal.  Stations 
midway  were  therefore  proposed,  one  atSocotra,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  other  at  Aden,  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
straits  of  Babel  Mandel.  Coals  were  to  be  sent  to  these  depots 
from  England. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  before  the  Committee.  We 
have  stated  it  substantially,  because  it  is  not  requisite  to  resume 
the  inquiry,  since  it  has  been  decided  more  effectually  by  practi- 
cal experiment.  The  Hugh  Lindsey,the  Falcon,  the  Forbes,  the 
Parkhurst,  and  other  vessels,  have  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty, 
by  making  repeated  voyages  between  Bombay  and  Suez.  To 
the  last  we  have  referred  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
This  was  one  difficulty;  the  second  class  of  the  difficulties  which 
occupied  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  Committee  was 
the  practicability  of  establishing  a  permanent  line  of  steam-navi- 
gation during  the  whole  year  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  prevalence 
of  the  south-east  monsoons,  during  a  third  of  the  year,  was 
pleaded  as  one  of  those  difficulties.  The  existence  of  coral-reefs, 
which  abound  on  each  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  pleaded  as  an- 
other. The  last  class  of  difficulty  may  be  now  said,  by  the 
continual  voyage  of  steamers,  to  be  partially  obviated.  We  shall 
show,  before  we  conclude  the  investigation,  from  trustworthy 
evidence,  that  the  difficulty  is  merely  imaginary.  The  objection 
drawn  from  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoons  is  of  a 
more  formidable  character,  and  consequently  deserves  a  more 
prolonged  investigation.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  will  be 
found  to  be  as  baseless  as  the  preceding.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, inasmuch  as  out  of  its  supposed  validity  have  grown  the 
'three  counter-projects  to  which  we  have  adverted; — and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  remains  to  be  examined  by  us  in  detail. 
We  refer  to  the  projected  routes  by  Cosseir,  by  Akaba,  and  by  the 
Euphrates.  The  routes  by  Cosseir  and  Akaba  are  suggested,  as 
means  of  evading  the  formidable  bugbear  of  the  south-west  mon- 
soons ;  and  one  of  the  strongest  pleas  in  favour  of  the  Euphrates 
line  is,  that  it  will  be  available  precisely  during  the  four  months 
when  these  monsoons  render  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  im- 
practicable. 

Our  belief  is,  that  this  supposed  impracticability  will  be  found 
to  rest  upon  a  presumption  scarcely  better  founded  than  that 
which  has  taken  for  granted  that  the  old  canal  of  Sesostris  could 
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oxAy  be  cmptoyed  during  six  weeks  or  two '  months  in  the  year. 
We  tind  that  the  Egyptians,  Scythians,  and  Jews,  navigated  the 
Red  Sea  in  spite  of  the  monsoons,  and  in  spite  of  the  coral-reefs; 
and  why  should  not  the  moderns  do  ^o  with  their  superior  know- 
ledge of  navigation  f  It  is  our  arrogance,  we  fear,  and  not  our 
knowledge,  which  loo  often  speaks  in  drawing  these  hasty  con- 
clusions. .  Upon  a  practical  point,  like  this^  there  is  nothing  like 
the  evidence,  of  fact,  of  ocular  testimony,  or  of  sound  informa- 
tion, Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock,  referring  to  this  subject  in  the  course 
of  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  Steam- Navigation 
to  India,  gives  the  following  unfavourable  view  of  the  Red  Sea 
navigation  between  Bombay  and  Suez : — 

"  Mr*  T.  L.  Peacock  examined. 

*'  Is  the  navigation  by  sailing  vessels  practicable  both  ways  in  all  se»* 
SODS  ? — There  is  no  evidence  of  any  sailing  vessels  going  from  Bombay 
to  the  Red  Sea  in  the  south-west  monsoon  that  I. have  been  able  to  find  i 
the  only  instance  I  find  of  a  departure  for  the  Red  Sea  from  Bombay 
was  the  3 1  st.  of  July  last,  when  the  Company's  surveying  vessel^  >be 
Tigris,  sailed  for  the  Red  Sea. 

*'  What  is'  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoons  ? — From  May 
to  October  ;  the  difficult  time  from  Bombay^  according  to  Captain  Wil* 
son,  is  July,  August,  and  September;  be  thinks  May  and  part  of  Jane 
practicable,  but  not  July,  August,  and  September  ^  others  think  thai 
May  an<l  June  are  not  practicable.  The  Arab  vessels,  that  trade  irom 
the  Red  Sea  to  Bombay,  go  only  in  July,  August,  and  September;  they 
leave  the  Red  Sea  at  those  times,  they  generally  make  a  round  voyage ; 
goiug  to  Calcutta,  and  elsewhere :  they  return  with  the  north-east  mon- 
soon. I  have  asked  many  nautical  men,  and  others,  about  the  practica- 
bility of  sailing  vessels  getting  to  the  Red  Sea  in  the  soutb-west  mon- 
soon, and  I  have  beard  many  assert,  that  it  is  very  practicable,  and  has 
been  often  done ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  name  and  date ; 
I  have  heard  it  asserted,  but  never  have  been  able  to  get  a  single  in- 
stance. I  remember  a  person  exceedingly  conversant  with  these  things, 
when  Captain  Wilson's  pamphlet  was  first  received  here,  saying  that  it  is 
ftu  erroneous  opinion  that  you  cannot  get  to  the  Red  Sea  in  the  south- 
west monsoon.  I  will  bring  you  half  a  dozen  instances  to  the  contrary 
in  half; an  hour;  he  came  to  me  in  half  an  hour  and  said,  that  all  the 
iastances  that  he  could  find  were  to  the  Persian  Gulf." 

Hayiug  opened  the  subject  by  giving  this  unfavourable  testi- 
rtiony,*we  will  how  oppose  to  it  evidence  of  contrary  character, 
which  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  confute  it,  whether  we  look  to  the 
number  of  concurring  testimonies,  to  the  weight  and  respectabi- 
^lity  of  the  witnesses,  or  to  the  fact,  that  the  most  valid  of  these 
witnesses  arc,  unlike  Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock,  eye-witnesses — travel- 
'Urs  'who  have  been  on  the  spot,  to  which  tbeir  evidence  refers. 
We  will  take  the  evidence  of  Major  Head : — 
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'*  Majob  Head  examined, 

"  What  baa  been  enumerated  makes  a  toUl  of  40,800/.  for  ibe  entire 
annaal  expense  for  a  monthly  communication  between  England  and  In* 
dia  ? — At  Malta  they  will  be  connected  with  the  government  packets. 

"  Do  you  propose  the  vessels  to  go  all  the  year  round  ?— There  is  no- 
thing, in  my  opmion^  to  prevent  it,  if  it  is  required. 

"  During  the  monsoon  > — In  my  opinion  there  it  noikmg  to  precad 
it.  I  have  looked  into  the  correspondence  in  India  upon  the  subject, 
and  also  into  the  best  authorities  upon  the  subject,  such  at  Horsbargh. 
I  will  show  that  it  is  the  opinion  oi^  certain  persons  who  have  cruited  in 
those  seas  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

*'  Did  you  ever  make  the  voyage  against  the  monsoon } — I  never  did. 

"  Do  you  think  the  vessel  could  go  (fan  Bombay  to  the  Red  Sea 
against  the  monsoons  ? — Decidedly  I  do. 

"  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the*  names  of  the  navigators  who 
have  done  it  ? — It  is  the  evidence  of  Captain  Richards,  who  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Bengal  Steam  Committee.  He  had  experience  of 
steamers  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  been  in  the  Indian  seas 
in  the  south-west  monsoon ;  he  saw  no  hazard  in  a  steam-vessel  making 
a  voyage  in  the  south-west  monsoon.  Then  Captain  Johnston,  who 
commanded  the  Enterprize,  and  may  be  considered  a  good  judge  on  this 
occasion,  says,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  a  good  steamer  would  be 
able  to  make  three  miles  and  a  half  or  four  miles  an  hour  against  the 
monsoon  r  he  believed  the  Forbes,  or  sea-going  vessels  of  her  description, 
would  average  six  knots  or  six  knots  and  a  half  throughout  the  tear. 
Now,  it  may  be  explained  to  the  Committee  that  the  Forbes  is  not  traik 
or  adapted  for  this  voyage  which  she  is  to  undertake  in  the  soutb-wcst 
monsoon,  as  steamers  provided  for  the  express  service  would  be* 

'*  Yon  have  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  the  voyage,  have  yoa  ?-* 
Not  the  kast. 

*'  You  have  no  difficulty  in  putting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coals  on 
board  a  vessel  for  sixteen  days,  if  it  is  required  and  thought  necessary  ?— 
Not  at  all. 

**  Mb.  T.  Waohorn  examined. 

*'  Having  given  the  subject  of  steam-navigation  your  eonsideraUon 
for  some  years,  which  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  mode  of  communica- 
tion ) — ^The  Red  Sea  is  the  quickest. 

**  In  giving  your  opinion,  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  fM 
have  personally  surveyed  the  route  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  the  route 
by  tlie  Euphrates,  or  any  other  route  ? — I  have  surveyed  an  eye-sketch 
of  the  whole  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  of  the  Red 
Sea  in  all  its  bearings,  but  of  the  Euphrates  I  know  nothing,  and  can 
oflfer  nothing. 

*'  Are  the  committee  to  understand  by  the  expression  *  cye*sketch*  thtt 
you  have  yourself  made  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? — I  han 
made  it  five  times. 

''  Have  you  ever  known  the  passage  made  direct  from  Bombay  to  the 
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Red  Sea  in  the  wutb-west  moiuooD  ? — No»  DOt  in  the  south-we$i  mou- 
sooD^  because  the  steamers  in  India  are  not  calculated  for  it. 

"  Do  you  believe,  taking  into  consideration  the  wear  and  tear  which 
any  steamer  would  be  subjected  to  in  that  passage,  it  would  ever  be  con- 
sidered a  desirable  passage  to  contemplate  as  part  of  the  permanent  com- 
munication between  India  and  Europe? — 1  have  been  in  the  king^s 
steamers  five  trips  up  the  Mediterranean  in  winter  and  in  summer,  and  I 
think  that  no  part  of  the  south-west  monsoon  is  to  be  found  as  bad  as  the 
weather  of  the  winter  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  British  Channel.  The 
Euterprize  steam-vessel  in  the  first  year  she  arrived  from  England  was 
employed  part  of  the  south-west  monsoon  in  constant  voyages  between 
Cafputta  and  Rangoon,  and  upon  referring  to  the  records  of  the  East 
India  House  this  net  may  be  proved,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  shows 
that  steam- vessels  could  go  at  any  time. 

"  Do  you  steam  all  the  way  from  Bengal  to  Rangoon^  or  do  you  de- 
pend partly  upon  your  sails? —We  steam  there  without  sails,  except  a  trysail 
to  steady  the  ship,  and  sheeted  amidships ;  but  this  trysail  is  only  made 
use  of  when  the  weather  is  very  tempestuous ;  at  all  other  times  no  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  going  direct  ahead  against  it. 

You  say  that  this  was  In  the  MwUh^west  motuoon  f^Ye$" 

Captain  Chesney  himself  (a  hostile  evidence)  expresses  (Select 
Committee  Report,  p.  3g,  sect.  l6l,  162)  a  similar  opinion. 
Captain  Wilson,  who  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject, 
and  who  has  been  himself  in  a  steamer  in  the  Red  Sea,  says  io 
that  work,  '^  It  is  not  contended  that  the  weather  is  so  very  bad 
in  the  aouth-west  monsoon  that  a  steamer  cannot  go  to  Suez 
against  it;" — this  is  Captain  Wilson's  opinion* — but  that  the  having 
to  go  so  great  a  distance  against  strong  breezes  and  a  heavy  sea 
Mfould  make  the  performance  of  the  voyage  as  a  regular  thing 
productive  of  effects  on  vessels  and  engines  rendering  constant 
repairs  necessary,  unless  they  be  constructed  of  adequate  strength 
and  capacity  for  that  especial  purpose. 

Admiral  Sir  P.  Malcolm  (p.  152,  sect.  1778,  Minutes  of  Evi* 
dence)  concurs  with  Captain  Wilson. 

Our  readers  will,  we  apprehend,  have  read  quite  enough  of 
evidence  now  to  make  up  their  mind.  In  summing  up  the  evi- 
dence before  the  public  jury  we  have  thus  constituted,  we  make 
no  hesitation  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  opinions  that 
have  been  entertained  respecting  the  difficulties  of  the  Red  Sea  na- 
vigation, have,  if  they  are  not  entirely  fallacious,  been  inordinately 
exaggerated.  For  our  part,  we  have  no  doubt  that  whatever 
difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  navigation  would  be  readily  con- 
quered, by  employing  steam-vessels  of  adequate  force  and  con- 
struction for  the  purpose,  and  by  the  ordinary  skill,  well-known 
^ience,  and  practised  discipline,  of  British  seamanship.  It 
would  be  a  libel  on  our  countrymen  to  suppose  that  they  would 
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be  fouixi  inferior  to  French  seamen  in  navigating  the  Red  Sea. 
We.  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  may  be  rendered  navi- 
gable the  whole  year.  This,  in  fact^  is  the  result  to  which  the 
scientific  men  employed  in  drawing  up  the  survey  of  Suez  in  the 
Antiquiics  de  VEgypte  are  led  by  pursuing  the  investigation  to 
its  result,  namely,  a  modem  communication  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  India.  The  most  eminent  men  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  nautical  science  whom  France  could  select,  were  em- 
ployed in  drawing  up  the  report  in  question.  Admiral  Bosilly 
was  commisaioned,  in  the  frigate  Venus,  to  examine  the  sea 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  his  report  was,  that  trading  ves- 
sels navigating'  the  gulf  were  not  exposed  to  more  difficulties  than 
are  common  to  all  narrow  seas.  Facts  are  better  than  arguments, 
and  M'e  can  refer  to  facts  upon  this  subject.  The  south-west 
monsoon  blows  from  the  end  of  May  to  October.  Now  any  of 
our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  papers,  must  have 
seen  perpetual  accounts  in  the  French  journals  of  intelligence 
brought  to  Marseilles  from  India  to  Suez,  by  steamers,  duriiig 
that  very  period.  We  have  before  us,  while  we  write,  a  report  in 
the  Courier  Frafifais,  November  '24,  reporting  the  arrival  of  tiie 
San  Spiridione,  from  Alexandria.  A  steamer  had  arrived  in  Oc- 
tober (about  the  time  she  quitted)  at  Suez,  from  Bombay ;  she 
reported  that  there  were  several  steamers  then  in  the  Red  Sea. 
•  From  Alexandria,  or  Tineh,  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  steam 
communication  between  England  and  Bombay  presents  no  diffi- 
culties whatever.  The  line  of  steam-packets  between  Falmouth 
and  Malta  might  be  with  great  ease  extended  to  Alexandria.  lu 
estimating  the  expense  of  the  communication  on  both  lines  be- 
tween England  and  Suez,  and  Suez  and  Bombay,  the  funds  de- 
rivable fix>m  passengers  must  always  constitute  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  the  calculation.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  facility  of 
seeing  th\s  wonders  of  Egypt  from  India  to  this  country,  or  me 
versd,  would  soon  bring  in  a  considerable  and  augmenting  return ; 
and  it  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  opinions  of  the  wit- 
nesses is^  that  a  steam-^boat  established  between  Alexandria  and 
Malta  would,  even  in  the  first  instance,  pay  its  own  expenses.  Tlie 
following  is  Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock's  estimate  of  the  whole  expense, 
whether  to  be  defrayed  by  government  or  by  company ;  and  wc 
have  already  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  that  large 
subscriptions  have  been  raised  in  India  towards  effecting  the  great 
dnd  pbrdmount  object,  whether  set  on  foot  by  one  means  or  bj 
thie  other. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock  examined. 
'*  "  Wbat  do  yon  snjipose  would  be  the  expense  of  ailopting  this  plan  ?- 
I  shoald  think  it  would  cost  lOO.OOOA  a  year  to  maintain  four  steam-TCs- 
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seis,  sopposing  we  did  every  thing  in  our  poiver  in  thi»  country^  and  it 
were  done  in  the  moet  ecooomicftl  manner ;  if  it  were  left  to  the  govern- 
ments in  India,  I  think  it  would  cost  double  that  sum. 

"  Have  you  a  calculation  of  the  expense  with  ypu?— No>  I  have  not ; 
but  I  believe  I  can  state  the  particiUars.  A  vessel  of  600  tons  measure- 
ment might  be  built,  completely  fit  for  sea,  at  about  22/.  a  ton  j  that 
would  be  13,200/. ;  engines  of  160  horse  power,  with  copper  boilers, 
which  they  ought  to  have  at  that  distance  from  this  country,  would  cost 
12,000/.,  the  establishment  and  provisions  of  the  vessel  would  be  400/.  a 
month  ;  according  to  the  Indian  plan,  they  reqnire  a  greater  number  of 
persons  than  in  this  country.  The  vessels  reqnire  highly  confidential 
men,  men  of  naval  rank  to  command  them.  The  establishments  and 
provisions  would  be  4800/.  a  year.  The  coals  of  the  Hugh  Lindsey  have 
cost  in  every  one  of  her  voyages  5000/.  on  the  average. 

"  What  power  is  she  ? — 160  horse  power.  Then  there  is  the  amount 
to  be  allowed  as  an  annual  charge  for  capital  sunk,  and  interest  and  insu- 
rance and  repairs  and  renewals,  that  is  to  say,  an  annual  amount  calcu- 
lated to  create  and  perpetuate  the  property^  I  have  consulted  many 
practical  engineers  upon  the  subject,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  this 
charge  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  vessels 
and  engines ;  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  that :  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
23,000/.  would  be  6250/. ;  if  you  put  these  annual  charges  together, 
62dO/L,  4800/.,  and  5000/.,  for  each  voyage,  which,  supposing  each  of 
those  vessels  to  make  two  voyages,  is  10,000/.  for  coals,  the  total  would 
be  21,000/^  that  is  less  than  I  said  i  but  I  should  take  a. higher  power, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three :  200  horse  power  would  add  about 
3,000/.  to  the  cost  of  the  engines.  The  expense  of  sending  out  the 
vessd  under  sail  to  India  would  be  1500/.  Then  there  are  agencies  and 
incidental  expenses  of  many  kinds.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  safe  to 
assiimc  less  than  25,000/.  per  annum  for  th^  cost  of  each  vessel  5  100,000/. 
a  year  for  four  vessels." 

With  regard  to  this  estimate  of  the  expense^  one  only  addi- 
tional remark  is  necessary.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  M^jor 
Head,  in  the  course  of  that  part  of  his  evidence  which  we  have 
extracted,  estimates  the  whole  annual  expense  of  a  permanent 
and  regular  monthly  communication  between  London  and  Bom- 
bay at  41,000/.  He  moreover  calculates  that  letters  might  be 
sent  from  London  to  Bombay  by  this  channel,  and  answered  in 
less  than  100  days.  Finally,  our  own  opinion,  founded  on  the 
evidence,  is  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  communication  by  the 
Egyptian  route  would  be  entirely  refunded  by  returns  from  post- 
i^e,  freight,,  and  passengers. 

The  German  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  which  treats  of  steam  navigation  down  the  Danube  from 
Vienna  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  recent 
and  practical  information  which  it  supplies  on  this  head.     We 
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notice  it  principally  because  the  line  of  steam  navigatioii  already 
effected  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  may  be  readily  continued  to 
Constantinople,  between  which  city  there  is  already  a  steam  com* 
munication  by  way  of  Smyrna  with  Trieste.  The  line  might  be 
advantageously  made  to  extend  from  Constantinople  to  Suez,  and 
thus  continue,  by  means  of  the  ship  canals — southern  or  south- 
eastern— which  we  have  proposed;  an  unbroken  chain  of  water 
communication  to  Indian* 

If,  as  we  have  argued,  on  the  authority  of  very  sufficing  evi- 
dence, the  line  from  Malta  to  Suez  would  be  likely  to  pay  more 
than  its  expenses,  by  means  of  passengers  vrho  would  be  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  for  visiting  the  wondera 
of  Egypt  on  their  way  to  India ;  the  financial  argument  of  full 
return  for  outlay  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  extension 
of  a  line  of  steam  packets  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople,  and 
thence  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  The  plan  of  a  more  interesting 
voyage  could  not  be  sketched.  It  may  be  fairly  anticipated  that 
foreigners  going  from  the  continent  to  India,  and  making  Vienna 
a  starting  point,  would  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  and  at« 
tractions  of  the  Egyptian  route,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  finan- 
cial success  of  opening  that  line  of  communication.  This  route^ 
moreover,  we  may  pointedly  say,  would  be  Austrian,  or  rather 
anti" Russian.  We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  work 
in  question,  since  they  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  practical  cha- 
racter of  this  suggestion,  and,  moreover,  supply  some  facts  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube,  in  the 
Adnatic,  and  the  Levant,  under  the  auspices  of  Austria,  with 
which  English  readers  are  not  generally  familiar. 

"  Since  the  year  1818,  a  steam-vessel  has  kept  up  a  regular  commoni- 
cation  between  Trieste  and  Venice  5  and,  in  1823,  a  vessel  of  this  kind 
going  up  the  Danube  from  Pest  exhibited  the  yet  unknown  spectacle 

*  Considering  that  there  are  great  objections  in  the  way  of  its  accoroplishoient,  »e 
haf e  said  notliing  hitherto  respecting  a  proposal  made  some  years  ago  by  the  Riffat 
Honourable  John  Sulivan,  for  a  branch  route  to  steam  op  the  Rhine,  down  the  Danube, 
and  so  across  to  Trebizond,  and  thence  to  Bir,  on  the  Euphrates.    Tliere  are  pccaKar 
objections  to  this  branch  line,  and  ail  the  objections  which  are  fatal  to  the  Eophntes 
line  are  of  course  fatal  to  this.    It  is,  however*  fair  to  say,  that  Mr.  Sulivan's  plan  oon- 
I  templates  a  branbh  steam  communication  fram  the  Lower  Danube  to  Constantinopk. 

'  The  folbwtng  is  Mr.  Sullvaii's  calculation  as  to  time. 

I  Up  the  Rhine  by  the  Danube  to  Vienna  . .  . .  . .         12  days 

f  To  the  Lower  lAnnbe  and  Black  Sea  . .  T 

Across  to  Trebisond  . .  . .  • .  .....  t 

i  Land  joome^  to  the  Euphrates  at  Malatia         .  •  . .  •  •         10 

Descent  to  Bir      .  •  . .  . .  .  •  . .  . .  1 

i  Ditto  Bossors       . .  . .  . .  .4  . .  . .  6  or  8 

Batsora  to  Bombay  •  •  • .  . .  • .  •  •        10 

I  London  to  Bombay  . .  • .  •  •  •  •  .  •         50 
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of  steim  navigation.  Local,  and  partly  technical,  difficaities  nre?ent«d 
the  successful  prosecution  of  steam  navigation  on  that  river,  till  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  rritcbard,  Eogllsh  ship-builders  at  Venice,  having  obtained 
an  exclusive  privilege  for  tbree  years  for  their  improvement  in  ship 
building,  and  especially  in  building  steam -vessels,  launched  in  1830  the 
t'rancis  I.,  of  sixty  horse  power,  which  at  nresent  plies  between  Pest 
and  Moldova.  In  the  sequel,  a  company  of  shareholders  took  the  pri- 
vilege from  the  former  holders,  and  prosecuted  the  matter  with  greater 
activity.  By  means  of  two  steam-boats  built  for  the  purpose,  of  which 
Ibe  Pannonia,  of  thirty-six  horae  power,  keeps  up  the  communication 
between  Presburg  and  Pest,  and  the  Argo,  of  fifty  horse  power,  that  be- 
tween Orsova  and  Gallaca,  the  company  was  enabled,  in  the  beginoiog 
of  1835,  to  trai'erse  the  whole  distance  between  Vienna  and  Gallacz. 

'*  Important  as  is  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  thus  far  only 
to  commerce  and  industi^ ;  Austria,  so  rich  in  manufactures,  and  Hun- 
gary, so  fertile  in  natural  produce,  may  look  forward  to  a  still  more  pros- 
perous period,  so  soon  as  the  extension  of  steam  navigation  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  and  thence  to  Constantinople,  determined  upon  by  the 
above-mentioned  society,  is  carried  into  efiect.  In  unison  witn  this  plan, 
the  steam*boat  Maria  Dorothea  already  navigates  between  Trieste  and 
Constantinople  by  way  of  Sroyma.'* 

We  shall  now  proceed,  without  preface  or  circumlocution,  to 
investigate  the  practicability  of  the  rival  route  by  the  Euphrates. 
As  in  the  Egyptian  case,  the  investigation  will  render  some  preli- 
minary antiquarian  research  necessary.  The  fiact  being  sub- 
stantiated of  the  ancient  employment  of  either  route,  supplies  a 
primd  facie  and  experimental  argument,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
again  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  modems.  Hero- 
dotus states  that  Babylon  derived  the  greater  part  of  its  supplies 
by  means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  from  Armenia.  He 
describes  the  vessels  M'hich  conveyed  those  supplies  down  the 
river,  states  that  they  were  very  numerous,  and  estimates  their 
average  freight  at  about  5000  talents.  Beloe  translates  the  pas- 
sage as  if  it  meant  5000  talents  in  value,  which,  supposing  the 
talents  to  be  silver  only,  and  not  gold,  would  raise  the  value  of 
the  freight  of  each  vessel  to  a  million  sterling;  an  interpretation, 
which,  whatever  views  may  be  taken  of  the  inordinate  commercial 
wealth  of  ancient  Babylon,  then  the  entrepot  of  India,  is  too  ex- 
aggerated to  be  accepted.  The  historian  must  unquestionably 
have  meant  talents  in  weight,  and  not  in  value,  which  would 
make  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  equal  to  that  of  the  lai^est  sized 
barges  on  the  Thames,  namely,  128  tons.  The  historian  adds  in 
bis  most  accurate  narrative,  and  it  will  be  found  most  scrupu- 
lously accurate  as  we  proceed,  that  these  boats  were  only  con- 
structed for  the  single  voyage  to  Babylon.  He  states  that  it  was 
impossible  to  return  by  Thapsacus  (Deir),  Races  (Ragga),  and 
Bira  (Bir)  to  Armenia^  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the 
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stream.  These  boats  were  either  coracles  on  a  large  scale,  or 
rafts  floated  oti  luflated  skins.  The  coracle  is  described  by  He- 
rodotus as  a  round  boat,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  constructed 
of  osiers  or  reeds,  covered  with  bitumen,  and  impelled  or  guided 
by  a  single  oar.  When  these  vessels  brought  their  cargo  to 
Babylon,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  wood  of  which,  they  were 
constructed .  was  sold  in  the  markets  of  that  city,  and .  the  skina 
carried  baok  by  land  on  asses,  which  were  conveyed  in  the  boats 
for  that  especial  object.  Below  Babylon,  the  river  Euphrates 
was  always  sufficiently  navigable  to  maintain  a  continual  commu- 
nication between  that  city,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  India. 

The  next  classical  account  of  the  ancient  navigation  of  the 
river  to  which  we  shall  advert  concerns  an  expedition  on  a  large 
scale,  and  of  a  warlike,  rather  than  of  a  commercial*  character* 
The  Emperor  Trajan,  having  built  his  fleet  at  Nisibis,  in  Armeniaj 
floated  it  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Em« 
peror  Julian  followed  precisely  in  the  track  of  Trajan.  Accord- 
ing to  Ammianus  Marcellinua,  his  fleet  consisted  of  not  fewer 
than  1 100  vessels ;  of  these,  1000  were  vessels  of  burdeu ;  and 
of  the  remaining  100,  M  were  vessels  of  war,  and  50  were  to  be 
employed  in  constructing  bridges.  The  historian,  speaking  of 
this  great  armament,  graphically  depicts  it  as  **  narrowing  the  bed 
of  tliat  widest  of  rivers,  the  Euphrates — ClassU  laiissimumJiumeM 
Jtiuphraietn  arctabat."  Beyond  a  doubt  this  statement,  standing 
alone,  would  go  far  to  show  the  facility  of  the  navigation  in  au> 
cient  times,  up  to  the  sources  of  the  river  in  Armenia.  But  that 
inference  will  be  immediately  checked  by  tlie  statement,  Umt  it  is 
equally  navigable  now  from  the  high  point  in  question,  but  only 
during  a  short  interval  of  the  year,  namely,  in  May,  when  the  river 
has  risen  to  its  full  height  of  annual  inundation.  It  was  in  May 
that  the  expeditions  of  Julian  and  Trajan  began ;  and  it  is  then 
that  the  river,  which  is  ordinarily  as  broad  at  Babylon  as  the 
1'hames  at  Lambeth,  deserves  the  historian's  designation  of  the 
broadest  of  rivers.  But  its  depth,  unfortunately,  is  never  propor- 
tionate to  its  breadth ;  and  in  its  declining  and  low  seaaion,  it  is 
not  more,  in  forty. or  fifty  places,  than  from  two  feet  to  a  foot  in 
depth,  producing  in  some  places  fords,  easily  passed  by  men, 
horses,  and  camels;  and  in  others  whirlpools,  rapids, and  rocky 
shallows,  which  vessels  having  the  slightest  (draught  of  water 
could  not,  without  imminent  danger,  pass.  I'o  the  foregoing  an- 
cient account  of  the  navigatiou  of  the  Euphrates  we  may  add  two 
brief  facts ;  first,  that  the  tower  of  Giaber,  built  by  Alexander, 
still  attests  a  qualified  navigtition  of  the  Euphrates,  from  that 
point  down  to  Babylon,  in  the  time  of  that  conqueror;  while 
(he. ruins  of  ^^leboi  .which  still  remain,  near  the;  point  where 
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Zenobiit  attenipted  to  cross  the  fords  of  the  river  in  her  flight' tdr 
Sapor  from  Aurelian,  attest  the  channel  by  wUch  Palmyra  an^ 
ciently  opened  to  herself  that  communication  with  the  wealth  of 
India,  to  which  her  gorgeous  architectural  relics  of  ancient  great* 
oess  may  be  legitimately  traced. 

.  We  come  next  to  accounts,  which  modem  historians  have  left^ 
of  the  route  from  England  to  India,  employed  by  merchants  pre- 
viouSly  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape.  In  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  the  high  road  for  travellers  to  India. 
Iliere  was  a  regular  fleet  of  boats  kept  at  Bir  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  that  route ;  and  it  is  on  record,  that  many  English  mer- 
chants went  by  that  route.  It  appears  that  the  course  they  pur* 
sued  was  from  England  by  the  Mediterranean,  to  Latikea,  on-  the 
coast  of  Syria.  From  Latikea  they  went  across  the  desert  JOQ 
miles,  to  Bir,  on  the  Euphrates,  carrying  their  merchandise  on  the 
backs  of  camels,  as  is  the  case  now.  That  merchandize  they  put 
on  board  the  vessels  at  Bir«  whence  they  went  down  the  Eu-t 
phrates  to  Felugia,  thence  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  by  %vay  of  tbe 
Persian  Gulf  to  India.  The  statements  placed  on  record  by  some 
of  tbe  merchants  of  the  l6th  century,  are  curious  and  little  known, 
and  therefore  worth  a  brief  notice. 

In  1579,  Gasparo  Balbi,  a  rich  jeweller  of  Venice,  travelled  by 
caravan  from  Aleppo  to  Bir,  and  thence  proceeded  down  tbe  Eu- 
phrates to  Bagdad,  on  his  way  to  the  East  Indies.  He  embarked 
at  Bir  on  the  l6th  of  December,  and  reached  Bagdad  in  forty- 
nine  days,  arriving  at  Bussorah  on  the  21st  of  March.  He  gives 
a  particular  description  of  the  Arab  towns  on  each  side'  of  the 
river,  and  especially  describes  tbe  ruinous  dastle  Zelebe»  built  by 
Zenobia  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  navigation  of  the 
river;  the  ruined  walls  of  the  great  tower  of  Babylon;  the  forni- 
tains  of  boiling  pitch  at  Hitj  and  tbe  water-wheels,  provided  with 
skin'  bottles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  water- 
mills  worked-by  oxen,  *'  like  in  the  water  house  in  London,  which 
empty  themselves  into  water  passages."  It  is  curious  that  all 
these  features  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  exist  precisely  in  the 
same  condition  at  the  present  day,  and  probably  have  d<Miie  so 
from  time  immemorial.  The  other  travellers  of  the  lOth  century^ 
whether  Italian  or  English,  corroborate  entirely  the  preceding 
curious  narrative  of  the  Venetian  jeweller. 

In  1574,  Rau wolf  proceeded  down  tbe  Euphrates  from  Bir  to 
Babylon.  '  He  left  Bir  on  the  SOth  of  August,  and  reached  Ba- 
bylon on  the  24th  of  October.  According  to  him,  the  continental 
merchants,  at  that  time  trading  with  India,  proceeded  down  the 
Euphrates  from  Bir  to  Bagdad,  landed  tbeir  goods  at  Orpha,  and 
thence  went  by  land  to  Carahemit,  on  the  Tigris,  which  Was  then 
the  great  depot  of  merchandize,  and  thence  it  waatransportedinto 
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the  Persian  Oiilf  and  ttie  Indian  Ocean.  His  tronblesome  voyage 
down  tbe  Euphrates  to  Babylon  was  infested  the  wbok  way  by 
Arab  robbers,  of  whose  ingenuity  and  vigilance  in  the  trade  of 

Sunder  he  gives  a  haIf*ludicrous  and  balf'-melancholy  account 
e  also  describes  the  ancient  water-wlieeis  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  inigation,  which  exist  now  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
the  same  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  the  prophet 
Ezekiel.  According  to  him,  they  were  so  numerous,  that,  ivhen 
they  were  over  against  one  another,  they  hemmed  in  the  river,  so 
as  to  make  the  mid-channel  difficult  of  navigation.  It  appears 
that  Rauwolf  was  as  unfortunate  with  his  three  trading  vessels  in 
descending  the  Euphrates,  as  Captain  Chesney  has  lately  been ; 
and  tbe  obstructions  to  the  expedition  of  the  former  appeared  to 
have  arisen  from  the  same  cause ;  namely,  shallows,  rapids,  and 
itainUippenj — sunken  rocks.  After  the  foremost  ship  had  passed 
the  shallows  at  Lemnun,  the  next  ship,  that  of  Rauwolf,  which  foU 
lowed,  struck  upon  a  shoal.  He  snys  *^  that  she  not  only  remained 
stuck  there,  but  the  stream  (which  was  striking  with  violence  ob^ 
liquely  on  their  ship)  caught  us  in  such  a  way,  that  we  also,  being 
toonear  to  the  other  vessel,  and,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  being 
unable  to  change  our  course,  were  driven  on  the  same  shoal.  Our 
ship  consequently  came  with  such  violence  against  their*s,  that  their 
side  planks  were  forced  in  by  the  shock,  the  water  came  into  the 
vessel,  and  she  was  still  deeper  aground  than  before.  But  our 
ship,  though  she  had  received  no  damage,  could  not  get  forward, 
but  stuck  still  faster  than  the  other,  and  there  remained  just 
above."  After  considerable  difficulty  they  succeeded  in  unlading 
the  vessel,  landing  the  goods,  and  getting  both  vessels  afloat 
and  under-weigh  again.  They  were,  however,  obliged  to  keep 
guard  over  the  goods  thus  landed,  with  loaded  rifles,  and  they 
were  attacked  in  this  position  by  a  considerable  force  of  Arabs, 
horse  and  foot,  who  attempted  to  seise  the  merchandize,  and  were 
only  prevented  by  considerable  resistance  from  effecting  that 
purpose.  The  same  process  was  repeated  several  times  during 
their  descent  of  the  river.  Whenever  the  continued  series  of 
shallows  obliged  them  to  land  their  goods  in  order  to  lighten 
their  vessels,  they  were  compelled  to  maintain  tbe  possession  of 
them  against  lat^e  bodies  of  plundering  Arabs  by  force  of  arms. 
Such  is  Rauwolf  s  description  of  the  navigation  of  tbe  Euphrates 
in  his  time ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  evidence  taken 
before  tbe  committee  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  im- 
proved at  the  jpresent  day,  either  with  regard  to  the  dangerous 
shallows  of  tbe  river,  or  to  the  plundering  faithlessness  and  vio« 
ience  of  tbe  Arab  tribes. 

Ralph  Fitch,  a  merchant  of  London,  accompatiied  by  two  other 
merchants,  descended  the  Euphrates,  from  Btr  to  Bagdad,  and 
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thence  to  Bussorahi  in  1583.  Tbey  reached  Bir  by  one  of  the 
usual  modern  routes  frooi  Tripolis  through  Aleppo*  Tbey 
bought  a  boat  at  Bir,  and  agreed  with  the  master  bargeman  to  go 
down  to  Babylon.  The  accounts  of  Fitch  agree  precisely  with 
the  preceding,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  and  the  con- 
tinual molestation  from  the  Arabs^  whp,  says  Fitch,  are  '*  great 
thieves,  will  come  swimming  to  your  vessel,  steal  your  goods,  and 
flee  away."  He  says  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  without  the  com- 
pany of  other  boats  ;  ''  for«  in  such  a  case,  you  would  have  much 
ado  to  save  your  goods  from  the  Arabs ;"  and  that  it  is  necessary 
tp  keep  watch  round  the  goods  and  boats  all  night  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  of  Fitch's  description  is  his  account  of 
the  rafts  employed  for  conveying  provisions  from  Armenia  to 
Babylon.  They  are  precisely  those  described  by  Herodotus; 
and  the  most  recent  travellers  attest  their  employment  up  to  the 
present  day — a  remarkable  proof  of  the  tenacity  of  customs  id 
the  primitive  regions  of  the  East,  where  the  Arabs  still  dwell  in 
the  same  black  "  tents  of  Kedar,''  poetically  depicted  by  Solo- 
mon in  ^'  the  Song  of  Songs."  The  pitched  coracles  of  Babylon, 
and  water  ^^  wheels  with  many  eyes,"  have  been  before  noticed. 
Fitch  says  that  provisions  are  carried  down  the  river  upon  rafts 
made  of  great  skins,  blown  full  of  wind,  with  boards  laid  upon 
tbem«  ^'  On  these  they  lay  their  goods,  which  being  discharged  at 
Babylon,  they  sell  the  timber^  and  open  the  skins,  and  carry 
them  back  on  camels  to  serve  another  time," 

John  Eldrid,  another  English  merchant,  who,  with  six  or  seven 
other  ''honest  merchants,"  followed  the  same  route  in  1583,  con*' 
curs  in  almost  every  particular  with  the  statements  made  by  Fitch, 
Balbi,  and  Rauwolf.  He  also  mentions  a  peculiar  mode  of 
bringing  provisions  ''  from  Mosul  upon  rafts,  formed  of  inflated 
goat^akins.  At  Bagdad  they  use  the  rafts  for  fire-wood,  let  the 
wind  out  of  their  goat-skins,  and  carry  them  home  by  land." 
Manudrell,  who  was  at  Bir  in  l699»  confirms  the  preceding  ac- 
counts on  the  two  main  points — the  obstruction  caused  by  the 
navigation,  and  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  irreclaimable  pro* 
pensities  of  the  plundering  Arabs. 

Warned  by  the  narrowing  limits  of  our  space,  we  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  as 
regards  the  feasibility  of  the  projected  navigation  with  reference 
to  both  those  most  essential  points.  For  this  purpose,  without 
wasting  time  or  space  with  unnecessary  circumlocution  or  interme- 
diate argument,  we  shall  at  once  lay  before  the  reader  the  evidence 
of  eye-witnesses, — both  members  of  our  legislature— and  shall  give 
it  in  its  most  authentic  form,  as  extracted  from  their  statements 
made  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Steam  Navigation ; — 
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**  William  Josn  Banks  exainined* 

*'  Had  you  moch  iot^roourae  widi  the  Arab  tribes  ?*-A  good  deaL 
<   "  What  is  your  impression  of  their  character  ? — Till  If  ahonmed  Alt 
was  in  possession  of  the  coanCry  I  think  the  navigatioD  of  the  Euphrates 
would  have  been  very  dangerous  from  the  great  Anayee  tribes,  and  some 
of  the  inferior  tribes  on  the  banks. 

**  Should  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  make  arrangements  with  those 
tribes  for  security? — I  should  imagine,  from  what  I  hear  of  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  it  would,  as  long  as  the  present  strong  government 
exists.  '    ' 

*'  You  are  speaking  now  with  respect  of  the  strong  existing  govern* 
ment,  are  you  not  > — Yes,  I  speak  of  the  government  of  Molmmaicd 
Ali. 

"  White  you  were  there,  should  you  have  supposed  it  possible  to  make 
any  previous  stipulation  with  the  Arab  tribes  along  the  banks  ? — 1  think 
very  likely  you  might,  by  paying  a  tribute  or  custom,  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  i  do  not  know  how  far  another  hostile  tribe  might  bold  the 
engagement  binding.  The  advantage  of  a  strong  government  is,  that 
you  would  treat  with  one  person  only,  and  he  might  secure  you  aH  the 
way. 

'   "  You  would  treat  in  this  case  with  the  ruling  power,  being  a  strong 
one } — Yes. 

"  The  Turks*  power  is  not  strong,  is  it  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  strong  en 
the  Euphrates ;  all  that  district  is  nominally  belonging  to  Turkey  ^  the 
pashalic  of  Bagdad  is  comparatively  a  modem  and  precarious  possessien 
oflWkey. 

"  You  spoke  generally  of  all  the  Arab  tribes,  that  are  nominally  under 
the  Turks  ?— 1  speak  of  the  Bedouins.  It  is  of  course  easier  to  treat 
with  any  of  the  settled  tribes,  because,  if  they  violate  their  engage- 
ment, they  can  be  punished,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  wandering 
trjbes. 

'^  Could  you  trust  the  faith  of  the  Arabs,  after  having  made  an  engage- 
ment ? — I  think,  as  long  as  their  interest  goes  hand  in  hand  with  their 
engagement,  I  could ;  but  I  am  not  sure  I  could  answer  for  them  mudi 
beyond  that." 

<<  James  Silk  Buckingham,  Esq.,  examined. 

"  The  Committee  understand  you  have  been  on  the  Red  Sea  and  on 
the  Euphrates  ? — I  have. 

"  What  is  your  view  resnecting  those  two  routes? — My  impression  is, 
ihat  the  route  by  the  Red  Sea  would  be  attended  with  less  difficulty  than 
that  by  the  Eqpbrat^,  to  which  any  traffic  actually  carried  through 
Egypt  would  be  more  or  less  subject.  The  difficulties  by  the  way  strike 
me  as  two-fold  ;  the  chief  of  these  would  be  the  predatory  character  of 
the  Arabs  on  either  side  of  that  river.  They  are  much  more  hostile  ami 
powerful  on  the  western  bank  than  on  the  other ;  but  I  believe  there  U 
no  part  of  the  Euphrates,  from  Bir  all  the  way  down  to  Bussorah,  that 
is  not  more  or  less  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  make  n  point  of 
attacking  every  boat  or  group  of  persons  travelling  by  sea  or  land,  where 
there  is  the  least  hope  of  booty.     I  remember  particularly  commanding  a 
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sbip  from  Bombay  to  Bussorah  upon  the  Euphrates  -,  «lie  measurecl 
nearly  a  thousand  tons.  There  was  no  diffidulty  whatever  in  the  navH 
gallon,  but  even  in  that  large  ship  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  strict  double 
watch  by  night;  and  to  exercise  very  great  vigilance  indeed  tp.  prevent 
the  boats  coining  off  and  even  pillaging  the  sbip. 

*^  How  far  did  you  go  ?~Oaly  to  Bussorah,  and  that  is  the  safes! 
part.  I  was  going  to  add  that,  during  ray  stay  at  Bussorah^  which  ocr 
cupied  between  tbree  and  four  months,  I  lived  in  the  house  ot:'  Mr.'CoU 
quhoiun.  -The  freight  which  we  were  to  take  to  Bombay  being  chiefly 
treasure^  tbe  boats  that  came  from  Bagdad  down  the  stream  were  every 
one  of  them  attacked,  and  some  twice  or  thrice  in  the  way.  Several 
meo  were  killed  belonging  to  these  boats,  and  the  assailing  parties  were 
ftlso  wounded.  My  impressioa  was,  during  my  stay  there,  that  the  io^ 
security  on  the  Euphrates  was  greater  than  any  other  stream  I  remember 
to  have  been  upon. 

"  Wbat  year  was  that? — It  was  the  year  I8]7:.theD^  besides  tbe 
difficulty  in  that  route  from  those  causes,  the  land'journey  from  Bir  to 
Aleppo,  and  from  Aleppo  to  either  of  these  three  ;  places,  Scauderooiiy 
Antiochy  or  Latakia,  would  be  exceeding  difficult  for  a  rail-road,  becausii 
of  tbe  very  hilly  nature  of  the  tract  throughout.  From  Bir  to  Aleppo,  is 
hilly  all  the  way^  from  Aleppo  to  Scanderoon  is  less  hilly  than  from 
Aleppo  to  Antioch,  or  to  Latakia.  •  I  should  say  that  either  oF  those 
routes  would  be  quite  impracticable  for  a  rail -road,  and  if  a  rail-road  be 
not  established^  there  is  no  other  mode  for  the  conveyance  of  goods, 
except  on  camels  or  on  horses,  which  of  course  is  both  slow  and  ex-* 
pensive* ... 

"  Have  you  been  by  the  Euphrates  above  Bussorah  ? — I  have  crossed 
it  at  Bir.  I  remained  at  Bir  several  days*  I  should  observe,  that  the 
fapidity  of  the  Euphrates  in  its  upper  part  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
steam- navigation.  The  current,  1  remember  distinctly^  at  Bir  went  at 
the  rate  of  live  or  six  miles  an  hour. 

'  *'  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  ? — In  summer,  about  May  and  June, 
tbat  was  Jn  the  dry  season.  In  the  autunm,  the  floods  were  more  vio- 
Jerit :  I  remember  we  started  in  a  boat  with  passengers  from  the  western 
bank,  and  made  every  exertion  to  get  across  in  a  straight  line,  and  we 
were  carried  at  least  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Bir  before  we  reached  the 
eastern  bank. 

.  **  To  whicb  of  the  two  routes  do  you  think  the  political  and  commer-* 
cial  advantage  is  inclined  ? — I  should  not  think  there  was  much  difference 
in  that  respect ;  all  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  Euphrates  qre  al- 
ready attainable  by  the  trade  between  India,  Bussorah,  and  Bagdad,  as 
far  as  the  sale  of  British  merchandize  is  concerned.  The  difficult  and 
expensive  ronte  for  conveying  merchandize  by  the  way  of  Scanderoon  to 
Bir  would,  1  think,  offer  very  little  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of 
British  manufactures ;  and  the  returns  of  the  country,  being  all  bulky 
articles,  would  also  incur  a  disproportionate  expense  in  their  conveyknce. 
It  is  found  that  the  traffic  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay  to  Bussorah  and 
Bagdad,  in  British  manufactures,  is  considerable,  these  points  being  de- 
pots to  which  purchasers  from  the  surrounding  countiy  repair  to  buy 
what  they  need. 

VOL,  xviiL  No.  xxxyi.  <;  p 
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**  Do  the  boats  go  safely  upon  the  river  ?— No,  they  are  coDtinnaB; 
attacked. 

"  Are  they  considerable  in  nambers  ? — They  are  very  consideiible  in 
nambers. 

'^  Supposing  a  steam-communication  established  on  the  Euphrates,  do 
you  think  that  families  returning  to  Europe  from  India,  if  accompanied 
with  ladies  and  children,  would  be  induced  to  take  that  route,  or  to  pre- 
fer the  voyage  by  Egypt  ? — I  should  think  that  they  would  prefer  the 
voyage  by  Egypt  to  that  by  the  Euphrates." 

All  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee  take  a  simi- 
lar view  of  the  scarcely  superable  difficulties  which  beset  the  line 
of  the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Buckingham's  evidence  leads  us  at  once 
to  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  advantages  derivable  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Euphrates  line.  Captain  Chesney,  and 
the  advocates  for  the  line,  admitting  its  difficulties,  have  argued 
much  in  its  favour,  on  the  score  of  its  commercial  as  well  as  po^ 
litical  advantages.  With  an  examination  of  these,  as  compiu^ 
with  the  Red  Sea  route,  we  shall  be  thus  enabled,  in  adherence 
to  the  line  we  have  chalked  out  in  commencing  this  paper^  to 
bring  the  investigation  to  a  complete  and,  perhaps  we  may  add,  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Captain  Chesney  does  not  pretend  that,  even  should  the  pre^ 
sent  experimental  expedition  be  found  sufficiently  successful,  the 
communication  of  this  line  between  England  and  India  will  be 
quicker  than  by  the  Red  Sea.  The  expenses  are  calculated 
as  pretty  nearly  the  same,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  monthly  comnra- 
nication  on  the  Euphrates  line,  by  means  of  steamers  adapted  for 
the  .river  and  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  line.  Cap* 
tain  Chesney  also,  like  Mr.  T.  Waghom,  calculates  that  the  return 
from  postage,  passengers,  freightage,  8cc.  will  pretty  nearly,  under 
good  management,  pay  the  expenses.  We,  however,  have  the 
same  doubt  as  Mr.  Buckingham,  whether  female,  or  even  male, 
passengers  would  be  found  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Euphrates 
line,  (even  supposing  that  the  obstructions  of  the  river  may  beP 
mastered  by  adequately  built  steamers,)  through  the  various  in- 
tractable tribes  of  Arab  thieves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  line  presents  great  features  of 
attraction  even  to  female  travellers.  Mrs.  Lushington's  testimony 
shows  the  agreeable  facility  of  the  Egyptian  line,  even  when 
there  are  one  hundred  miles  of  desert  to  traverse.  W*ere  the 
ancient  canal  opened,  as  we  have  suggested,  we  cannot  conceive 
any  voyage  more  agreeable  or  more  attractive  than  the  voyage 
through  Egypt  either  to  female  or  male  passengers.  There  would 
be  no  occasion  to  land,  except  for  the  pleasure  of  the  parties,  be- 
tween  Bombay  and  London.  No  more  than  a  transit  commerce 
can  be  expected  from  the  opening  of  either  line,  -and  we  agree 
with  Mr«  Peacock,  in  thinking  that  no  great  increase  of  coilitiier* 
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eiad  advantege,  as  far  as  the  trade  of  intermediate  countries  is 
eoncemedy  can  reasonably  be  expected.  There  is  a  great  trade 
carried  on  now  between  India,  Bussorah,  and  Bagdad,  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  mere  transit  of  packet-steamers. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gideon  Colquhoun,  who  long  resided 
%t  Bussorahj  and  no  one  is  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  To  expect  any  great  advantage  to  our  commerce 
from  the  Arab  tribes,  which  line  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Hit 
to  Bir,  ia  an  absolute  chimera ;  they  always  have  considered,  and 
probably  always  will  consider  it  a  point  of  religious  duty  to 
saaintain  their  right  of  plunder. 

Now,  comparing  the  £uphrates  line  with  the  Egyptian  line, 
there  appears  to  be  much  greater  probability  of  opening  new  or 
advantageous  vents  for  our  commerce,  either  by  a  passage  through 
the  heart  of  the  Pasha's  dominions,  or  through  the  more  inde- 
pendent line,  which  proposes  to  traverse  the  isthmus  of  Suez 
in  a  northerly  direction  to  Lake  Menzaleh.  And  here,  by  the 
way,  one  part  of  the  comparison  between  the  two  lines  must  ne- 
ver be  lost  sight  of.  There  are  two  feasible  proposals  for  getting 
rid  of  land-transit  by  ship-canal  on  the  Egyptian  line.  On  the 
Euphrates  line  there  must  always  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  of  mountainous  land- transit  from  Scanderoon  to  Bir, 
and  passengers  must  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  four  days 
travelling  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  mules,  unless  the  project  of 
a  rail-road  or  canal  for  uniting  the  Orontes  with  the  Euphrates — 
of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  at  present — should 
be  accomplished.  Mr.  Banks  moreover  attests  danger  to  exist  as 
well  aa  obstruction  on  this  line  from  the  Kurds. 
-  It  is  requisite,  also,  in  drawing  the  above  comparison,  that  as* 
far  as  the  Red  Sea  is  concerned  there  is  great  probability  of  open- 
ing new  and  increasing  vents  for  our  commerce,  both  on  the 
African  and  the  Arabian  shore  of  that  sea.  As  a  proof  of  this 
we  need  do  no  more  than  make  the  following  extract  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  Major  Head,  on  this  peculiar  department 
of  the  subject,  merely  remarking,  that  Admiral  Sir  P.  Malcolm 
concurs  with  Major  Head,  (p.  Id9i  sect.  1804.)  Mr.  James 
Birdi  of  the  Bombay  medical  establishment,  also  speaks  of  the 
advaotagea  to  be  derived  by  spreading  our  traffic  with  the  inhabi- 
tMits  of  Barbara  and  Ajam : — 

*'  Do  you  conceive  there  would  be  much  commerce  by  steam  in  the 
Red  Sea  ?— Yes,  at  the  depot  at  Adan,  Socotra,  and  Camoran,  it  would 
be  very  great  j  we  know  that  in  foi-mer.days  not  less  than  ten  to  twelve 
Burapean  vesseb  went  annually  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  present  day 
tbane  aet  none  at  all. 

^'  What  do  yoa  mean  by  former  days  ?^At  the  time  we  had  a  resi- 
diPt  Ib^rf .  .      .  iC  c  2    . 
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*'  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — ^Probably  twenty  yean  a§^  I 
wish,  upon  that  subject^  to  give  an  opinion  from  what  1  consider  the  beat 
antbority,  which  is  Mr.  Salt.  In  reference  to  Abyssinia,  he  coosidera 
that  Massoua,  which  is  immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Camoran, 
is  the  inlet  to  that  country,  and  that,  if  the  natives  came  in  contact  with 
Europeans  to  traffic,  a  considerable  demand  would  shortly  arise  for  both 
English  and  Indian  commodities^  which,  though  not  in  the  first  instance 
of  any  great  importance,  might  still  form  a  valuable  appendage  to  the 
trade  of  Mocha,  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  Mocha  is  now 
an  emporium  for  trade,  because  Sohera,  near  Camoran,  is  entirely  giveo 
up  by  Europeans,  and  the  barter  would,  to  a  great  extent,  go  loCaiBorM« 
in  case  we  established  a  depot  of  trade  there.  Mr.  Salt  dbo  obacrtes^  it 
would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  Abyssinians  themselves;  it 
would  open  the  means  of  improvement  and  civilization,  and  might  lead 
to  a  diffusion  of  civilization,  if  not  of  Christianity,  through  a  great  ppr* 
tion  of  Africa.  At  Massoua  the  duties  were,  in  Mr.  Salt's  time,  in 
1809,  20,000  or  30,000  dollars  annually,  which  at  10  per  cent,  made  the 
value  of  imports  250,000  dollars  annually.  This,  he  thought,  would 
undoubtedly  admit  of  considerable  increased  A  ship  might  arrive  at  the 
end  of  May,  and  leave  the  Red  Sea  in  August.  Mr.  Salt  also  gives  % 
manifest  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship  which  he  came  home  in  from  Media, 
and  which,  from  a  rough  estimate,  is  valued  at  about  40,000  pounds,  the 
articles  were  principally  gums,  cofiee,  senna  leaves,  indigo,  fraiikincene^ 
gall-nuts,  barilla,  hides,  and  skins. 

'*  With  reference  to  the  trade  of  Abyssinia  would  not  a  station  on  the 
other  coast  be  more  advantageous? — When  I  was  at  Camoran  1  found  a 
considerable  trade  from  Africa  to  that  place ;  they  were  coming  there  to 
endeavour  to  pick  up,  which  they  did  with  great  difficulty^  such  articles 
of  cutlery  and  light  clothing  as  they  could. 

"  Is  the  navigation  good  ? — Yes,  the  navigation  roust  be  good,  for  the 
vessels  that  sail  in  those  seas  are  most  miserably  constructed  for  bad 
weather ;  they  have  an  immense  sail,  with  a  yard  the  length  of  the  ves* 
sel,  and  of  course,  if  there  is  the  least  bad  weather,  it  is  totally  un« 
manageable. 

*'  Provided  there  be  periodical  visits  by  steamers  to  the  Arabian  G«i)(, 
a  considerable  trade  will  arise  upon  the  Abyssinian  and  the  Arabian 
coast  ? — I  have  entered,  in  the  coui-se  of  the  journal  I  have  made,  that 
there  was  a  great  desire,  indeed,  for  trade,  and  the  people  were  suffering 
under  the  greatest  difficulties  for  want  of  European  articles.  I  should 
wish  to  mention  that  what  comes  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  to  the  borders  of  the  Indus,  is  carried  by  overland  routes  from  the 
nurth.  You  would,  in  a  great  degree,  change  the  nature  of  things,  and 
withdraw  an  immense  deal  of  influence  that  is  now  existing  between 
the  northern  powers  and  our  possessions  in  India.*' 

We  have  the  more  insisted  on  the  singular  coherency  of  the 
accounts  of  all  travellers  of  the  Euphrates  route,  because  it 
tends  to  demonstrate  tliat,  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances,—  including  the  overcolonred  description  of  tbe 
great  fleet  of  Julian, — the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  has  neter 
been  an  upward  but  only  a  downward  navigation.    The  voMda 
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were  constructed  only  for  a  single  voyage;  the  rapids  in > the 
high  floods  and  the  shallows  in  the  low  flood  of  the  river,  pre- 
venting a  return.  Its  traffic  must  remain  physically  and  morally 
restricted. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that,  provided  a  canal  or  railway, 
communication  could  be  accomplished  between  the  Orontes  and 
the  Euphrates,  the  comparison  between  the  two  routes  would 
l^cpme  more  equal.  It  is  probable  that  at  some  distant  time  a 
design  of  that  kind  may  be  accomplished:  in  that  case  both  the 
aocieot  routes  to  India  would  be  contemporaneously  employed, 
aad  would,  doubtless,  entirely  supersede  the  present  circuitous 
route  by  the  Cape.  We  are  also  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there 
19  a  period  of  the  year,  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
when  the  Red  Sea  navigation,  though  not  impracticable,  is  less 
practicable  than  during  the  other  months.  Now,  it  is  a  most 
curious  natural  fact,  that  the  four  months  during  which  the  Red 
Sea  is  less  practicable  are  precisely  the  four  months  duriug  which 
the  Euphrates  is  most  practicable.  There  appears  no  reason, 
therefore, — provided  there  were  a  parity  between  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  both  routes, — why  both  routes 
should  not  be  used  at  the  same  time ;  the  advantages  of  one  com* 
pensating  for  the  disadvantages  of  the  other,  and  thus  rendering 
an  accelerated  communication  between  England  and  India  unob- 
structed and  permanent  during  all  the  months  of  the  year. 

To  this  ultimate  decision,  founded  on  a  commercial  com- 
parison between  the  two  routes,  we  should,  for  the  reasons 
stfpresaid,  therefore,  be  induced  to  come — in  comunction  with  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Lardner  and  others.  But  there  remains 
that  comparison  between  the  political  advantages  of  the  two. 
routes  which  we  have  professed  to  leave  for  our  conclusion ; 
and  we  fear  that  the  political  comparison  will  be  still  more  dis- 
advantageous to  the  Euphrates'  route  than  the  commercial.  It 
is  indeed  doubtful  to  us,  and  we  think  it  will  appear  so  to  the 
reader,  whether  a  candid  examination  of  the  Euphrates'  route, 
under  a  political  point  of  view,  may  not  be  condemnatory  of  the 
employment  of  the  Euphrates*  route  altogether. 

We  thus  come  to  the  last  division  of  the  comparison  we  have 
instituted  between  the  two  routes  to  India, — namely,  their  rela- 
tive political  advantages ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  dis- 
miss that  investigation  in  a  few  sentences.  Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock, 
in  his  examination  before  the  committee,  uses  the  following  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Euphrates'  line : — 

"  Would  there  be  any  political  or  other  advantages  in  our  opening 
the  line  of  the  Buphrates?— I  think  it  would  be  highly  serviceable,  tf 
possible,  to  prevent  Russia  pre-occupying  it  and  excloding  us;  it 
wotdfl  i)N»  exceedingly  ensy  %  Russia  to  follow  the  steps  of  Trajan 
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and  Julian^— construct  fleets  m  Armenia  and  float  diem  Co  1 

they  have  the  poasession,  at  least  the  command,  of  the  Armenian  ]Nurt 

of  the  Euphrates  now. 

"  Would  there  not  be  more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Russians,  from  their  making  use  of  the  Oxus  and  Caspian,  than  by 
making  use  of  Bussorah,  where  they  would  be  met  by  the  nation  which 
happens  to  have  the  pre-eminence  at  sea  ? — But  the  pre-eramcnce  at 
sea  IS  not  a  talisman,  it  is  to  be  kept  up  by  constant  watchfnlness  and 
the  exertion  of  adequate  force.  I  know  there  is  danger  by  the  Oant, 
but  there  is  also  danger  by  the  Euphrates,  and  I  would  stop  both  dooto 
if  I  could. 

*'  You  adverted  to  that  subject  in  your  examination  before  the  Ea«i 
India  Committee,  have  you  turned  your  attention  to  it  since  2— Yes ; 
I  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  I  then  gave*  The  first  thing  the 
Ilussians  do  when  they  get  possession  of,  or  connexion  with,  any 
country,  is  to  exclude  all  other  nations  from  navigating  its  waters,  i 
think,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  get  prior  pos- 
session of  this  river." 

It  is  indispensable  to  state,  that  the  above  views  of  Mr.  T.  L. 
Peacock  derive  their  weight  from  the  value  of  his  owti  opinion 
solely  as  it  thus  stands  in  the  evidence.  But  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Peacock  is  obviously  suggested  or  founded  on  an  opinion  which 
Captain  Chesney  had  developed  with  more  complete  detail  in  a 
memoir  upon  the  subject  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  that  memoir  be  urges  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the 
designs  of  Russia  in  the  East,  as  his  chief  argument  for  opening 
the  line  of  the  Euphrates.  But  in  that  memoir  he  has  the  tact 
and  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  argument  which  he  employs  is 
two-edged, — that  it  cuts  both  ways, — and  that,  in  fact,  it  cuts 
the  main  ground  from  under  his  own  proposition.  It  is  clear 
that  he  saw  that  the  expedition  would  at  once  furnish  a  clue  to 
Russia,  and  easy  means  of  employing  it  in  accomplishing  her 
desired  route  to  India.  He  trembled,  and  justly,  for  the  conse- 
quences of  drawing  her  attention  to  a  gate  to  India,  the  keys  and 
fastenings  of  which  were  in  her  own  hand,  and  which  she  had 
nothing  to  do  at  any  convenient  moment  but  to  push  open  and 
take  advantage  of  the  prepared  access.     These  are  his  words : — 

"  I  declined  the  favourable  offers  I  had  to  publish  an  account  of  my 
voyage  down  this  most  interesting  stream,  endeavouring  instead  to 
place  the  subject  exclusively  before  government  in  such  a  way  as  would 
give  ministers  the  free  opinion  either  to  open  the  navigation  or  to  leave 
matters  pretty  much  as  they  were,  without  telling  too  much  to  the 
world  about  the  real  state  of  this  interesting  stream,  which,  ill  ftet» 
presents  the  easiest  possible  route  for  a  Russian  force  to  tfarealm 
India." 

The  drift  of  this  statement  is  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  of 
anticipating  Russia,  by  opening  the  line  of  the  Euphrates.  Ac- 
cording to  our  own  view,  it  would  precisely  have  tbe  Qppoaiiie 
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tendency  to  that  wbicb  is  proposed.    Does  it  follow  that  we 
■hoald  exclude  Russia  from  using  the  line  of  the  Euphrates  by 
employing  it  ourselves  i  Should  we  not  rather  suggest  to  her  the 
use  of  that   line^  or   prompt   her   to   exclude  us  ?    If,  indeed, 
we  could  exclude  her  from  the  line,  with  a  view  to  prevent  her 
employing  it  as  a  means  of  Indian  aggression, — blindly  suggested 
by  Captain  Chesney,  and  by  a  much  abler  man,  Mr.  T.  L.  Peacock, 
— <if  what  avail  would  that  be,  while  she  has  a  line  of  commuuica* 
tion  equally  good  and  equally  ready  by  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus  ? 
It  would  be  useless  closing  one  gate,  if  both  gates  could  not  be 
closed^   But  are  we  likely  to  close  the  one  gate  by  the  Euphrates' 
expedition  ?     We  doubt  it  extremely  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ten** 
dency  of  that  expedition  is  to  clear  the  way  for  some  future 
expedition  down  the  Euphrates  on  the  part  of  Russia.     It  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  Napoleon^  in  collusion   with  Alex* 
ander,  meditated  the  conquest  of  India,  by  pursuing  this  track. 
Russia  has  succeeded  now  to  the  designs  of  Napoleon  upon 
India,  and  it  is  not  probable  she  will  relinquish  her  rights  of 
heirship.     But  there  is  a  consideration  connected  with  our  Eu- 
phrates' expedition,  which  is  of  grave  and  pressing  importance* 
She  possesses  the  forests  of  Armenia,  and  the  sources  of  the 
£uphrates-r*the  very  means  employed  by  the  Emperors  Trajan 
and  Julian  for  invading  India.     She  is  already  preparing  to  take 
advantage,  of  those  means.     It  is  when  the  Euphrates  is  at  its 
height  that  an  armament  can  be  easily  floated  down  the  river  into 
the  Indian  sea.     What  is  to  hinder  her  next  May,  or  any  subse- 
quent May,  from  following  the  track  of  the  powerful  and  suc- 
cessful expedition  of  Julian  from  Nisibis?    The  classical  reader 
will   recollect  Marcellinus's  description  of  if,  which  we  have 
previously  quoted.     The  armament  might  well  be  said  to  com- 
press the   bed  of  the   river,  since  it   consisted   of    1100  ves- 
sels, comprising  vessels  of  war  and  vessels  of  burden.*     What 
is    to   hinder   Russia    at  any   time   from   taking   advantage   of 
the  new  gate  to  India,  which  Captain  Chesney's  abortive  and 
miscalculated  expedition  has  so  accommodatingly  opened  for  her, 
and  establishing  herself  at  Cape  Jaske,  on  the  eastern  point  of 
the  Persian  Gulf?     It  is  known  that  in    1812  the  Russian  war 
alone  prevented  Napoleon  from  descending  the  river  and  occupy- 
ing Bussorah  as  a  pivot  of  operations  against  India.     **  Bussorah 
is  a  good  port,  and  would  make  an  excellent  dock-yard  and 
place  (Tarmes,  whence  an  enemy  might  easily  extend  himself  to 
Cape  Jaske,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Indies.     It 

*  Clatsis  latissimttm  flumen  Eaphratem  arctabat,  in  qua  mille  erant  onerarias  naves, 
ex  dhren^  trabe  contexUe,  comiDeatu&  abancle  ferentes,  et  tela,  et  obsidonales  mafihi- 
aaa ;  quinquaginta  altas  bellatrices ;  toUdeoaque  ad  compaginaiulos  neceMarie  poatett 
— ilmmiamM  MareeUinus,  lib.  zxiii,  cap.  3. 
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sh6uld  moreover  be  borne  in  min.d;  that  Mohammed  Ben  Kassioi 
did  in  fact  reach  India  by  this  direction  in  the  year  16/7  ^^  ^ 
Hegira."     We  quote  Captain  Cbesney. 

This  is  an  important  consideration,  even  in  a  speculative  point 
of  view,  but  we  refer  to  it  now  in  a  practical  point  of  view* 
JVe  am  inform  those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  Russia  is  already, 
preparing  to  turn  Captain  Chesnej/s  experiments^  and  her  own 
superior  means,  to  account.  Napoleon,  with  the  combbed  saga- 
city of  a  man  of  genius  and  a  man  of  business,  when  speak* 
rng  of  Russian  encroachments,  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Heleua,  pre^ 
dieted  that  in  thirty  years  Europe  would  become  either  Calnuic 
or  Republican.  Those  years  are  rapidly  elapsing,  and  .every  day. 
of  their  lapse  proves  the  consummate  foresight  of  the  imperial 
prophet.  We  are  dai^y  drawing  nearer  to  that  period  of  ciiaia^ 
when  there  must  be  a  second  Cheronean  conflict  between 
Scythian  despotism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  European  civilisation 
on  the  other.  May  it  terminate  more  auspiciously — ^may  it  ter- 
minate differently — from  that  great  struggle  in  which  Demoa-: 
thenes  was  on  one  side^  with  all  the  Republican  .institutions  of 
the  world, — with  all  the  intellect  of  intellectual  Greece, — and  with 
all  the  aspirations  of  the  human  race ;  on  the  other,  a  barbarian 
despot  from  the  north,  with  his  army  of  military  serfs, — with  bU. 
chams  of  unconditional  submission  both  for  body  and  mind,r-Taiid, 
with  his  designs  of  one  universal  empire  of  military,  oppression.. 
We  have  better  auguries  of  the  result. 


Art.  V. — Essai  sur  Ih  Litterature  Anglaise,  et  Considerations 
sur  le  Genie  des  Hommcs,  des  Temps^  et  des  Revolutions.' 
Par  M.  de  Chateaubriand.     2  tomes,  8vo.  Paris,  I8S6. 

The  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand  is  a  very  considerable  man. 
His  rank,  his  literature,  his  adventures,  and  his  occupations, 
render  him  an  object  of  interest.  They  would  have  rendered 
him  an  object  of  interest  in  the  court  of  Francis  I.  He  there 
would  have  filled  the  bosoms  of  the  warriors  with  Italian  gal- 
lantry, and  of  the  dames  with  Italian  sentiment.  In  the  train  of 
St.  Louis,  he  would  have  been  foremost  among  the  chivalry  of 
the  crusades.  Returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  he  would  have 
made  the  most  glowing  of  troubadours.  Thrown  into  the  world 
a  century  or  two  after  our  own,  he  would  deify  the  steain-engine,* 
rove  in  sublime  solitude  over  land  and  sea,  steering  his  own 
balloon,  chaunt  a  voyage  to  the  moon,  and  write  a  captivating 
novel  on  the  fate  of  two  lovers  in  the  evening- star.  His  life,  his 
feelings,  and  his  pen  are  essentially  romantic.  He  sees  all  things, 
through  Claude  Lorraine  glasses.     Earth,  sea,  and  sky,  miist  be 
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all  one  purple.  All  must  be  dazzling,  intense,  brilKant, — or  all 
solemn,  niysteriouS|  and  profound.  His  heaven  must  have  neither 
sunrise  nor  twilight.  AH  must  be  the  blaze  of  noon,  or  the  depth 
of  that  hour  which  goblins  make  their  own.  He  is  a  man  *'  of 
imagination  all  compact."  Yet  he  adds  a  class  beyond  Sfaak- 
speare^s.  He  is  neither  •*  the  lover,  nor  the  poet,  nor  the  lunatic/ 
but  the  Frenchman. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  if  he  could  submit  to  the  restraints  of 
history,  ought  to  write  his  own.  Yet  his  history  would  not  be 
in  fetters.  It  would  be  the  narrative  of  a  vivid  spirit, 
thrown  into  a  strange  career,  first  floating  over  the  ruins  of  a 
great  monarchy,— then  buried  in  the  obscure  toils  of  life, — ^thea 
speeding  its  way  to  the  wilderness,  until  the  hour  when  it  re- 
turned to  take  its  share  in  the  most  magnificent  of  all  illusions ; 
and  at  last,  when  that  illusion  vanished,  like  shadows  lost  in 
night,  calmly  folding  its  wings,  and  resting  in  philosophic  retire- 
ment, with  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  remote  and  lofty  stars  of  litera- 
ture. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  seems  to  be  sensible  that  he  owes  hi^ 
memoirs  to  the  world.  The  man  by  whose  wisdom  his  fellow  men 
can  be  taught;  or  by  whose  weakness  they  may  be  warned,  whose 
successes  can  give  courage  to  the  timid,  or  whose  failures  can 
administer  prudence  to  the  bold,  should  feel  that  his  experience 
is  a  tribute  due  to  posterity.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  from 
time  to  time  allowed  some  sketches  of  his  career  to  come  into 
the  world's  hands ;  but  they  have  been  less  given,  than  suffered 
to  escape,  have  less  displayed  the  willingness  of  a  full  memory  to 
disburthen  itself  for  the  pleasure  of  mankind,  than  the  negligence 
of  a  mind  unconsciously  telling  its  own  secrets,  and  then  lapsing 
into  silence  as  unconsciously  once  more*  From  those  fragments 
we  may  glean  that  he  is  now  about  sixty  years  of  age ; — that  he 
has  wandered  over  half  the  world,  reaping  many  a  lesson  of  sweet 
and  bitter  experience ;  and  that  he  is  at  length  withdrawn  from 
all  the  struggles  of  ambition;  looking  to  books  for  tlie  tran- 
quillity which  he  has  been  unable  to  find  among  men;  and 
taking  a  philosophic  refuge  from  the  darkening  prospects  of  the 
French  monarchy  in  the  exercise  of  a  pen  fertile,  vivid,  and  elo- 
quent beyond  that  of  any  other  living  writer  of  his  country. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  the  representative,  we  hope  not  the 
final  representative,  of  an  ancient  French  family.  A  noble  by 
birth,  and  still  more  so  by  nature,  he  came  into  public  life  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.  There,  like  every  manly  and 
generous  spirit  of  his  order,  he  took  the  side  of  the  throne.  But 
that  throne  was  no  longer  to  be  upheld  by  man.  The  hour-glass 
of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  had  long  been  turned ;  and  the  bmf 
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period  that  was'  to  elapse  before  its  last  sands  ran  out  was  t» 
eshtbtt  only  the  waste  of  loyal .  bloody  the  iofatuation  of  a  ooort 
destined  to  be  undone^  and  the  fury  to  which  a  people  may  be 
stirred  by  the  h6t  poison  of  revolution.  When  will  the  writer 
arise,  to  whom  is  tO  be  delegated  the  great  duty  of  giving  the  true 
picture  of  that  Revolution  to  the  world  i  We  acknowledge  with 
pleasure  the  force  and  fidelity  of  Mr.  Alison's  work  on  the  sob- 
ject.  It  is  by  far  the  ablest  historical  performance  of  the  century; 
exhibiting  remarkable  diligence^  without  loss  of  spirit,  and 
doing  impartial  Justice,  on  higher  principles  than  have  hitherto 
been  announced  m  history.  While  Hume  writes  like  the  man  oC 
the  world)  Gibbon  like  the  infidel  of  the  closet,  Robertson  like 
the  Scottish  professor,  and  Hallam  like  the  lawyers  derk, 
Alison  writes  like  tlie  Christian  scholar,  orator,  and  philosopher. 
But  the  subject  is  of  such  vastness  and  variety,  so  capable  of 
being  illustrated  by  minds  of  all  degrees  of  vigour,  and  still  so 
dependent  on  elucidations,  themsdves  hidden  deep  in  local 
character,  in  personal  recollection,  and  in  native  sensibilities, 
thdt  we  shall  not  be  satisfied,  until  we  see  the  whole  subject  api" 
shaped  by  some  powerful  roind  of  France.  We  desire*  like  the 
old  Greek  travellers  in  Egypt,  to  see  not  merely  the  nMgaitiide 
and  pomp  of  the  temples,  but  the  depths  of  the  tombs  within ;  not 
merely  to  hear  the  voices  from  the  oracles,  but  to  tread  the  secret 
passages,  and  witness  the  actual  speakers  of  the  words,  whidi 
from  the  shrine  struck  the  hearts  of  the  people.  France,  na- 
tionally, should  undertake  this  work.  Men  of  talent  in  any 
country  may  gather  the  fragments,  and  compound  them  into  an 
imposing  figure ;  but  the  truth  of  likeness  will  still  be  ufiattaio- 
able.  The  articulations  of  the  frame  may  be  all  complete (  bat 
all  that  we  shall  have  cau  be  no  more  than  a  semblance  of  lif^* 
Like  the  prophet's  vision,  the  valley  of  the  dead  may  be  ua- 
covered  by  the  hand  of  labour;  but  something  higher  still  must 
be  invoked  before  they  can  be  more  than  skeletons,  and  come 
up,  instinct  with  life,  bone  to  his  bone. 

If  M.  de  Chateaubriand  could  chastise  the  effervescence  of  bit 
style,  extinguish  the  Bourbon  lamp,  which  throws  its  cokNirefll 
flame  over  bis  paper,  let  in  the  light  of  day  upon  his  study,  aod 
resolve  to  see  things  by  the  eyes  of  his  understanding,  he»  of  all 
men  living,  would  be  the  writer  whom  France  should  send  forth 
as  the  historian  of  her  last  half  century.  He  has  feeling,  ardour, 
and  eloquence  for  the  task.  He  might  have  knowledge.  He 
6ugfat  to  have  inclination.  But,  to  fit  himself  for  thu  wkk 
effort,  he  must  abjure  die  besetting  sins  of  his  style  and  of  his 
eotintry.  He  must  be  neither  the  Democrittts  nor  ihe  Heradi- 
tbs;  he  must  abandon  the  gaiety  which  io  the  Frenchmaa  so 
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•imply  glides  into  grimacei  and  the  love  for  sorroWf  which  aa 
ainiply  glides  into  torture.  He  must  forswear  his  magic  lantern^ 
abandon  the  delight  of  developing  monsters  on  the  wall,  and  dis- 
dain to  fill  bis  sheet  with  picturesque  extravaganoe.  His  English 
<liscipline  should  teach  him  the  value  of  soberness,  tranquillity* 
md  truth*  Andy  thus  prepared,  let  him  throw  aside  critiques 
^nd  essays,  scorn  to  waste  his  faculties  on  either  the  strength  ot 
feebleness  of  centuries  dead  and  gone»  start  on  his  feet,  and 
gird  himself  up  for  the  race  of  historic  immortality. 

When  the  unfortunate  Louis  perished,  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
followed  the  course  of  the  French  nobles,  and  took  service  in 
ibe  army  of  Cond£.  Why  has  he  neglected  so  fine  a  subject  for  hi# 
pen?  The  anxieties,  the  unhappy  intrigues,  the  hereditary  jea- 
lousies, the  indefatigable  courage,  the  desperate  battles^  and  the 
final  ruin  of  that  most  disastrous,  brave,  and  ill-used  eiUe  of  the 
f  rench  nobility,  demand  and  deserve  such  an  historian. 
.  On  the  dispersion  of  the  army»  he  wandered  through  Gei^ 
many ;  and  from  Germany  came  to  England,  then  the  common 
refuge  of  the  broken  fortunes  of  France.  The  national  hospi* 
Ulity  at  that  period  was  suitable  to  the  national  character, — wise, 
liberal,  and  comprehensive ;  but  what  liberality  can  exteud  to  everjf 
case  of  misfortune,  where  that  misfortune  extends  to  a  people? 
There  must  be  some  neglected,  from  want  of  knowledge,  and 
some  from  narrowness  of  means; — some  who  disdain  to  solicit^ 
and  some  who,  in  the  importunities  of  others,  are  forgottep.  Thil 
portion  of  the  exile's  history  must  be  left  to  his  own. pen*  How 
the  man  of  genius  subsists  in  adversity  should  be  told  only  by  himself* 
But  the  abilities  by  which  be  has  signaliized  himself  in  bh  days  of 
prosperous  fortune  could  scarcely  have  been  suffered  to  lie 
dormant  in  his  day  of  necessity;  and  we  may  fairly  conjecture 
that  his  authorship,  however  secret,  was  not  inactive.  Sqme  tima. 
before  his  residence  in  this  country,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
the  United  States.  Whether  he  found  the  popular  dreams  of 
republican  perfection  realized  in  the  government,  or  not,  be  seema 
to  have  found  little  to  charm  him  in  his  reception  by  the  people. 
The  man  whose  sensibilities  shrink  from  Europe  will  probably 
not  find  much  to  soothe  them  in  any  other  region  of  tlie  globe ; 
and  the  Frenchman,  soon  satisfied  with  the  raptures  of  a  demoi* 
cracy,  turned  bis  steps  to  the  forests.  Power  and  grandeur  lure. 
the  offitpriag  of  nature,  before  she  has  been  disturbed  by  man* 
In  the  untamed  majesty  of  those  solitudes  his  imagination. ex^ 
paoded,  and  perhaps  even  his  taste  was  refined.  The  l^sooi' 
which  could  be  taught  by  neither  the  gaieties  of  the  csourt,  mm 
the  struggles  of  the  field,  was  unconsciously  impressed  by  silence* 
and  sel.f-conmiunion.    And  in  the  wiklerness  were  formed  those 
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Aic«1tie9  which  were  d^tined  yet  to  restore  the  fallen  lovahy  of 
France;  to  combine  ardour  of  invention  with  moral  dignity;  and 
to  adont  the  literature  of  his  country  with  works,  of  whose  brit- 
liftlicy  she  migtu  boast,  without  raising  a  blush  oii  the  cheek  of 
ber  virtue. 

At  length  the  announcement  that  the  throne  was  restored  hi' 
France  drew  the  eves  of  all  her  exiles  to  a  land  whose  enjoy* 
ments  and  elegancies  appear  to  fix  an  indelible  impress  on  toe 
memory  of  the  Frenchman.  The  character  of  Napoleon  wsa 
forgotten  in  the  rapidity  of  his  elevation.  The  means  by  which 
he  rose  were  not  suffered  to  divert  the  eye  from  the  dazzling  evi- 
dence that  France  had  been  raised  along  with  him.  If  tlie  foun- 
dation of  his  throne  was  built  of  the  wrecks  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  republic,  incapable  of*  uniting,  and  sure  to  give  way  to  the 
fifst  hostile  hand ;  they  were  covered  with  the  folds  of  a  royal' 
mantle  so  vast  and  so  splendid,  that,  between  those  who  admired 
and  those  who  were  blinded,  between  the  worshippers  of  success 
and  the  slaves  of  fear,  Europe,  for  the  time',  forgot  its  resistance 
in  itB  homage. 

The  emigrants^  summoned  to  return  by  the  wise  policy  of  the 
Emperor,  crowded  back  to  France.  'Vhe  court  of  Louis  the  Six* 
teeuth  had  been  revived,  with  still  more  imposing  splendour.  The 
old  life  of  the  noblesse  was  restored,  but  only  with  more  vigorous 
excitement  and  manlier  demands  on  their  individual  faculties. 
The  men  who,  in  the  days  of  the  monarchy,  would  have  wasted 
their  lives  in  the  languid  pursuits  of  overwrought  pleasure,  were* 
now  stimulated  to  salutary  effort  by  public  employments;  by^tfie 
demands  made  upon  their  energy  in  the  midst  of  a  generation 
reared  in  struggle;  and  by  the  prospects  of  that  military  and  diplo- 
matic ambition,  which  found  a  high-road  made  from  the  Tuiieries^ 
t»  «very  capital  and  cabinet  of  Europe. 

In  tboseclays  all  were  enthusiasts  who  were  not  philosophers, and 
how  small  a  portion  have  been  philosophers  in  any  age  ?  Chateau- 
briand followed  the  stream  of  the  French  nobility  in  this  return  to 
its  old  channels.  For  a  while  his  imagination  betrayed  him  into 
the  general  allegiance  to  the  extraordinary  man  who  governed 
France.  But  he  did  not  bow  ignobly.  Napoleon*s  habits  held 
out  a  powerful  attraction  for  the  mind  of  a  poet.  Remote,  stem,' 
and  solitary/iie  suffered  nothing  of  his  grandeur  to  be  diminished 
by  the  common-place  intercourse  of  mankind.  Hidden  froo^ 
pvblic  view  in  a  circle  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  high  fame,  he 
VMM  ialmost  wholly  invisible  to  the  popular  eye^  except  on  some> 
great  and  chosen  occasion,  when  he  emerged  from  this  living 
cloud,  prepared  to  dazzleand  perplex  all  minor  curiosity  by  his' 
Aill  splendours;    His  private  life  was  shrouded  in  mystery.     His- 
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public  life  consisted  of  those  overwhelming  bursts  ftnd'|)roibttnd 
otbscurations  which  heighteued  each  other's  effect,  and  alike  bewil^ 
dered  the  general  miud.  One  great  purpose  of  hia  conduct  was 
evidently  to  make  the  feelhig  universal  that  he  was  not  a  man  like 
other  men;  that  he  was  gifted  with  other  and  loftier  faculties^  and 
made  to  accomplish  bolder  and  more  extended  designa--that  he 
was  less  a  statesman  than  a  governing  mind ;  less  a  general  than 
a  genius  of  war;  less  a  man  than  a  destinv.  His  idea  of  a  Na«- 
poleon  "  star/'  even  if  it  originated  in  charlatanism,  may  have 
grown  upon  such  a  mind^  and  shaped  such  a  destiny.  There 
is  no  stimulant  of  human  powers  so  vivid  as  the  belief  that 
some  high  achievement  is  yet  to  be  wrought  by  those  powers. 
The  mind  which  thinks  itself  made  only  to  creep  on  the  grotuict 
will  never  start. upon  its  feet*  All  men  of  capacious  infeltects  i»« 
stinctively  love  to  think  that  those  intellects  are  given  for  more  than 
the  common  career  of  life.  They  delight  to  believe  themselves 
urged  on  by  some  resistless  hand  to  the  labours  and  triumphs  of 
greatness ;  to  rank  themselves,  in  some  sense,  with  those  high 
agencies  which,  invisible  in  their  nature,  yet  palpably  mould  and 
urge  the  course  of  human  things;  to  have  some  associate  da* 
ttireaud  kindred  impulse  with  Uiose  resistless  beings  who  <*  ride 
in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm."  Napoleon-s  OMndwaa 
less  European  than  Oriental.  His  singular  subtlety,  bis  remorse* 
less  vindictivenessi  his  disregard  of  human  life,  were  aa  Oriental  as 
his  passion  for  pomp*  his  haughty  abstraction,  and  his  rage  of 
absolute  power.  He  always  had  the  vastness  of  OrieiHal  conquest 
helbre  his  eye.  The  triumphs  of  European  war  were  trivial  to 
bim;  his  genius  of  battles  was  a  colossus,  with  one  foot  on  Europe 
and  one  on  Asia;  Tamerlane  and  Jenghiz  Khan,  sweeping 
half  the  world  with  their  tempest  of  cavalry,  were  his  models ;  and. 
at  the  first  moment  in  which  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
independent  army,  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  he  sketched  a  plan 
of  conquest  stretching  from  Africa  over  Asia  Minor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Hindostan  on  the  other ;  his  banner  was  to  coiicenlrare 
the  horsemen  of  the  South  and  the  North,  and  theih  .with>  his« 
trumpet  sounding  at  once  to  the  Nubian  and  the  Tatar  chivalry, 
he  was  to  march  his  unnumbered  columns  on  Europe  ^nd  unite 
Paris  with  Calcutta  and  Pekin. 

No  man  can  ever  inflame  the  imaginations  of  otiirs  without 
first  inflaming  Jiis  own.  The  blood  must  glow  in  the  heart,  before 
it  can  kindle  the  extremities.  If  France  was  made  an  enthusiast 
by  Napoleon,  it  was  because  her  inspirer  believed  in  his  own'  in* 
spiration.  They  all  drank  of  the  same  mingled  cop  of  fire  and 
blood,  and  all  were  alike  maddened  by  the  libation.  But  this  was 
for  the  later  periods  of  their  career.    In  the  beginning  all  ynti 
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triumph  without  toil.    FrAuce  wat  a  temple  of  victory,  to  * 
high  altar  nothiog  approached  but  the  tribute!  aud  tributary  kiaga 
of  rival  empires.    The  nation  were  the  joyous  gazera  on  a  per-r 
petual  succession  of  the  perpetual  fruits  of  victories  crowding  oi» 
each  other.    The  trumpet  and  the  shout  which  prochiiaied  tbe 
coming  of  one  glittering  pageant  were  scarcely  beard  from  one 
quarter  of  the  horizon,  when  they  were  followed  and  eclipaed  by  tbo 
acclamations  of  another  from  the  opposite  region.     But  of  tbia  it 
was  our  fortune  to  see  the  catastrophe.    The  day  of  paeeaots  waa 
to  be  fearfully  recompensed  by  the  day  of  sacrifices.     The  ligbt« 
nings  which  France,  at  once  emulating  and  contemning  tbe  powera 
of  Heaven,  bad  launched  at  all  nations,  were  at  length  gathered 
for  vengeance,  and  launched  from  a  loftier  band  and  with  a  more 
unerring  aim.    The  pqpuUur  passions  by  which,  she  bad  con* 
quered  in  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  were  turned 
against  her;  the  plunder  of  the  peoplei  tbe  infinite  insults  to  do* 
mestic  life,  the  pauperism,  bankruptcy,  and  wretchedness  which 
had  followed  her  track  through  Europe,  like  attendant  fiends  on 
the  steps  of  some  mighty  minister  of  eviU  consummating  the  havoc 
of  war,  all  rose  in  retribution.    With  the  fate  of  the  necromancer 
in  the  Arabian  tale,  the  spirits  by  which  she  had  so  long  domi* 
neered  rebelled  agaiast  her,  threw  oif  their  slavery  for  shapes  of. 
strength  and  terror,  and,  driving  her  into  the  last  retreat  of  ber 
splendid  but  demon  palace,  showered  her  with  penal  fire. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  after  an  interval  of  leisure,  applied  hin»-. 
self  vigorously  to  literature,  and  produced  the  principal  of  those 
works  which  have  founded  his  fame.  But  times  were  at  hand 
which  required  exertions  of  a  more  hazardous,  yet  a  more  effective,, 
order.  The  armies  of  Europe  were  pressing  on  the  French  fron<» 
tier.  Their  war  was  against  Napoleon;  their  peace  was  for 
France.  The  nation  was  weary  of  bearing,  like  an  elephant,  the 
war  trappings  and  arms  of  a  chieftain  who  drove  it  madly  through- 
the  field,  careless  alike  of  trampling  down  friends  aud  enemies. 
Long  forgotten  recollections  revived.  France  remembered  with 
returning  loyalty  the  days  of  peace  and  opulence  which  she  had 
enjoyed  before  she  was  seized  with  the  frenzy  of  revolution.  But 
Napoleon,  though  broken,  was  still  powerful;  tbe  book  was  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  Leviathan,  yet  he  was  not  to  be  approaclied 
without  da^r  from  his  dying  strength.  In  ibis  crisis,  the  Vis- 
count de  Chateaubriand  gallantly  defied  the  hazard,  thew  himself 
forward  at  the.  head  of  public  opinion,  and  in  his  eloquent  and 
powerful  pamphlet,  **  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons,'*  proclaimed 
the  ancient  line  of  tbe  monarchy. 

Another  revolution  has  followed.    The  Bourbons,  rdyiog  on 
tfie  priesthood,  in  e  country  where  the  priesthood  itaelf  bad  fUlam 
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into  scorn ;  counting  on  the  noblesse,  whom  they  had  coldly  neg- 
lected ;  and  taking  the  voice  of  courtiers  and  chahiberlains'for  the 
voice  of  the  nation;  suddenly  found  themselves  enveloped  in  ^ 
new  state  of  thin^.  Political  peril  was  every  where  round  thenu 
Rash  advisers,  alienated  friends,  a  perplexed  ministry,  and  a  pau- 
perized priesthood,  were  the  last  elements  of  their  strength.  Those 
giddy  voyagers  in  the  political  balloon  of  their  own  luckless  infla- 
tion bad  floated  on,  with  clouds  above  and  clouds  below,  the  on^ 
confusing  the  light  of  day,  the  other  hiding  the  earth  from  their 
eyes,  until  they  suddenly  found  the  atmosphere  cleared  round 
them,  only  to  show  that  they  hung  over  a  region  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  To  reach  the  ground  in  safety  was  discovered  to 
be  altogether  beyond  their  skill;  to  remain  where  they  were  was 
only  to  expose  themselves  to  the  first  flash  of  the  storm ;  and  their 
only  alternative  was,  to  give  way  to  the  chance  of  the  time,  and  be 
awept  into  retumless  exile. 

With  the  ruin  of  the  Bourbon  cause,  their  ablest  champion  felt 
that  his  political  career  was  involved.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  re- 
tired to  his  study ;  and,  declaring  himself  alike  weary  of  the  toils  of 
public  life  and  contemptuous  of  its  rewards,  thenceforth  devoted 
bis  accomplished  mind  to  the  duty  of  at  once  illustrating  his  country 
by  his  personal  labours,  and  stimulating  her  noblest  ambition  hy  a 
knowledge  of  the  rival  'genius  of  Europe. 

The  title  of  these  volumes  tolerably  expresses  their  nature. 
They  contain  a  variety  of  rather  rambling  and  disjointed,  yet  in^ 
genious  and  interesting,  remarks  upon  English  authorship.  Those 
remarks  are  largely  interspersed  with  recollections,  maxims, 
theories,  and  visions  of  other  times,  other  lands,  and  other  litera- 
tures. But,  if  the  connexion  is  feeble,  the  materials  are  vivid. 
If  the  learning  makes  but  few  pretensions  to  profundity,  hone 
will  deny  its  claims  to  elegance ;  and  the  mind  must  be  singu- 
larly fastidious,  or  singularly  furnished,  which  can  lay  dowq 
these  volumes  without  having  derived  pleasure  from  their  grace, 
add  information  frofn  their  knowledge.  The  author  thus  details 
their  contents;  the  whole  being  originally  intended  as  intro- 
ductory to  his  translation  of  Milton. 

1st.  "  Some  detached  pieces  of  my  early  studies,  corrected  in  style* 
and  rectified  with  regard  to  opinions,  &c.  ^^ 

£d.  "  Various  extracts  from  my  memoirs,  happening^o  be  con- 
nected with  the  translation. 

Sd.  •'  Recent  researches  relative  to  the  subject  of  these  volumes, 

«*  I  have  visited  the  United  States;  I  have  lived  eight  years  an  exiTe 
in  England.  After  residing  in  London  as  an  emigrant,  I  have  returned 
tbMierasan  ambassador.  I  believe^  that  I  am  as  thoroaghly  ac- 
quainted with-  EogUshaa  any  man  can  be  with  a  language  foreign  io  his 
9wn."     .    .     ^  ...        I.        •     •    .    -  •  s 
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After  some  general. repiarks  on  bis  authorities,  he  reverts  to 
his  performance* 

.  <*  In  this  review  ai  English  literature  I  bi^ve  treated*  at  considerable 
lei^th»  of. Milton,  because  it  was  written  expressly  on  account  of  the 
Paradise  Lost.  I  show  that  revolutions  have  approximated  Milton  to 
us ;  that  he  is  become  a  man  of  our  tiroes ;  tnat  he  was  a^  great  a 
writer  in  prose  as  in  verse ;  prose  conferred  celebrity  on  h'rai  durii^ 
his  life,  poetry  aHer  his  death.  But  the  renown  of  tlie  prose  writer  is 
lost  in  the  glory  of  the  poet." 

He  then  touches  on  those  eccentric  views,  which  form  the 
most  singular,  yet  much  the  most  amusing,  part  of  his  perform* 
ance. 

**  In  this  historical  glance  I  have  not  stuck  close  to  mv  subject.  1 
have  treated  of  every  thing :  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future.  I 
digress  hither  and  thither.  When  I  meet  with  the  middle  ages,  I  ulk 
of  fhem^ — when  I  run  foul  of  the  Reformation,  I  talk  of  it.  When  I 
come  to  the  English  revolution,  it  reminds  me  of  our  own ;  and  I  ad- 
vert to  the  events  and  the  actors  of  the  latter." 

Personal  recollections  give  pungency  to  those  retired  thoughts; 
and  the  noble  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  fully  enti- 
tled to  take  advantage  of  his  experience. 

"  If  an  English  royalist  is  thrown  into  jail,  I  think  of  the  cell  which 
I  occupied  at  the  prefecture  of  police.  The  English  poets  lead  me  to 
die  French  poets.  Lord  Byron  brings  to  my  recollection  my  exile  in 
England,  my  walks  to  Harrow-on-the*HiU,  and  my  travels  to  Venice. 
The  book  is  composed  of  miscellanies,  which  have  all  tones.  They 
pass  from  literary  criticism,  lofty  or  familiar,  to  historical  observa- 
tions, narratives,  portraits^  and  remembrances,  general  and  personal/' 

^  In  a  work  of  this  order,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  criti- 
cise* It  embraces  the  whole  progress  of  the  human  mind  for  a 
thousand  years.  What  eye  can  trace  every  step  of  that  immeiuse 
march  through  the  heights  and  depths  of  centuries,  through  the 
convulsions  of  empires,  and  tlie  clouds  of  war«  without  leaving 
long  intervals,  which  every  man  may  fill  up  at  his  chance  of  error? 
It  is  unquestionably  much  more  productive  to  the  reader,  to  lay 
before  bioa  the  conceptions  of  a  vivid,  keen,  and  philosophical 
mind  investigating  this  boundless  region  of  human  change;  if 
iometunes  bewildered,  yet  bewildered  by  its  own  vigour ;  plunging 
into  dari^psss  by  its  passion  for  difficulty;  and  vanquished  only, 
like  Milo  in  his  oak,  by  attempting  too  bold  a  mastery  over 
things  not  made  to  be  overcome ;  but  at  other  times  displaying 
the  triumphs  of  talent;  throwing  an  eagle-glance  on  those  colossal 
revolutions,  whose  shapes  viere  forgotten  in  the  darkness  of  ages ; 
and,  even  where  the  glance  is  too  rapid  for  knowledge,  delighting 
us  by  the  eagle  breadth  and  power  of  wing,  which  bears  it./rotn 
promontory  to  promontory^  over  the  vast  and  misty  valley  below. 
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We  have  thus,  in  a  brief  space,  a  painter's  and  poeC^s  sketeit  of 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  periods — the  middle  ages  : — 

'^  Those  ages  might  seem  the  work  of  imagination.  In  antiquity, 
each  nation  sprhigs  from  its  own  stock.  The  primitive  spirit^  ikistnu* 
dtrng  itself  everywhere,  renders  manners  and  institutions  alBce.  The 
middle  ages  seem  to  be  composed  of  the  wrecks  of  a  thousand  so^ie- 
'  ties.  Roman  civilization,  even  Paganism,  had  left  their  vestiges  in 
it.  Christianity  gave  it  a  faith  and  solemnities.  The  Gothic,  Bur- 
gundian,  Danish,  and  Norman  barbarians  retained  the  character  of 
.their  races.  All  kinds  of  property^  all  kinds  of  law,  all  forms  of 
liberty,  and  all  degrees  of  slavery,  were  blended.  You  would  almost 
take  them  to  be  the  work  of  different  nations,  who  merely  agreed  to 
have  one  common  master  and  one  common  altar." 

The  architecture  formed  a  remarkable  distinction  froni  all  the 
past  and  nil  the  future. 

-  ^  The  first  Christian  churches  in  the  West  were  only  temple^  turned 
inside  out.  The  Pagan  worship  was  external,  and.  the  decoratkwi  of 
the  temple  was  external ;  the  Christian  worship  was  intemal)  and  the 
.  deepration  of  the  church  was  internal.  The  pillars  were  transferred 
firom  the  outside  to  the  inside.  The  church  surpassed,  in  dimensions 
the  temple,  because  the  Christians  sat  beneath  the  roof  of  the  churchy 
but  the  Pagans  under  the  peristyle  of  the  temple.  But  when  the 
Christians  became  masters,  they  also  adorned  their  build iaga  on  the 
side  cowards  the  landscape  and  the  sky  •  *  •  *.  The  tombs  were  of 
the  Gothic  fashion,  and  the  church,  which  covered  tl^m  like  an  im- 
mense canopy,  seemed  to  be  moulded  on  their  form.  The  arts  of 
design  shared  in  this  composite  style,  and  the  walls  and  windows  were 
covered  with  painted  landscapes,  scripture  subjects,  and  scenes  of 
national  history.'* 

'  It  might  be  added^  too,  that  the  tombs  exhibited  in  their  mag* 
nitnde  and  decoration  a  striking  change  of  religioua  feeling. 
Paganism  expended  but  little  decoration  in  general  on  tb&  tiMUb. 
It  was  only  Christianity  that  learned  to  honour  the  body,  as  des- 
titied  to  be  again  summoned  from  the  grave.  The  Egyptians 
Hdne,  of  all  the  heathen  world,  paid  honour  to  the  body ;  and 
this  was  from  the  same^  though  perverted,  idea  of  the  re-tmion 
of  body  and  soul.  The  Pagan  world  in  general  treated  it  with 
neglect,  and  either  consumed  it  on  the  funeral  pile,  or  flung  it 
ihto  an  unmariced  grave.  A  few  of  the  Roman  tombs  are  noble 
monuments,  but  the  infinite  multitude  were  mingbd  with  the 
dust  ^4thout  a  memorial.  The  Christian  alone  feels  the  sacred- 
riess  of  death,-  regards  the  body  as  a  deposit  to  be  again  resumed, 
and  marks  its  place  in  the  earth  as  the  spot  where  lies  an  inheritor 
of  glory. 

A  singular  and  powerful  propensity  to  cover  the  land  with 
bttiMiug  was  a  characteristic  of  the  later  portion  of  the  middle 
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ages.  This  arose  from  the  slate  of  the  times.  Largie  sums 
were  amassed  by  the  monks^  through  the  bequests  of  those  who 
(^tild  neither  keep  nor  expend  their  wealth.  The  monkS|  un- 
able to  employ  those  treasures  to  advantage,  or  retain  them 
unemployed  in  security,  expended  them  in  enlarging  thor  monas- 
teries, building  cathedrals,  and  decorating  both  in  the  most 
luxuriant  style  of  the  arts.  The  nobles,  who  aimed  at  being 
independent  of  their  kings,  and  were  thus  exposed  to  perpetuid 
inroads,  found  no  resource  but  in  fortifying  their  own  dwellings. 
*^  In  the  short  space  of  eighteen  years,  from  1136  to  1 154,  no 
fewer  than  eleven  hundred  castles  were  built  in  England  alone.** 
The  picturesque  almost  necessarily  arose  from  the  new,  wild,  and 
adventurous  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  necessity,  which 
the  perpetual  hazard  of  attack  imposed,  to  fix  on  a  commanding 
situation,  planted  the  continental  castles  in  the  midst  of  preci* 

fuces;  on  the  summit  of  bold  eminences,  in  the  centre  of  vast 
brests,  or  in  the  gorges  of  wild  ravines.  There  the  structure 
rose,  shaped  into  grandeur  by  the  ground,  and  made  still  more 
superb  and  solemn  by  the  associations  of  the  landscape.  TlmCi 
which  has  extinguished  the  feudal  pomps  of  the  counts  and  baronS| 
has  mellowed  the  terrors  of  those  wild  receptacles  of  half* 
barbarian  power.  But  we  can  still  imagine  the  mingled  feelings 
with  which  the  traveller  through  the  immensity  of  a  German 
forest  in  the  tenth  century,  must  have  heard  the  strange  dis* 
sonance,  or  seen  the  lights  on  tower  and  roof,  that  announced 
the  fortress  of  the  territorial  lord.  Whether  he  were  to  feel  his 
violence,  or  share  his  hospitality,  the  effect  must  have  been 
equally  forcible.  The  warder,  the  tower,  the  massive  chain,  the 
subterranean  dungeon,  were  the  stern  features  in  one  aspect; 
in  the  other,  the  lavish  banquet,  the  tapestried  hall,  the  blaze  of 
unnumbered  torches,  the  concourse  of  mailed  warriors,  the  pre- 
sence of  danies  glittering  with  jewels  and  embroidery,  the  song 
of  minstrels,  the  rude  festivity  of  the  armed  retainers,  who  stiU 
kept  the  manners  of  their  barbarian  freedom  and  fellowship — the 
M'hole  prodigal,  bold,  and  magnificent  self-indulgence  of  a  lift 
half-savage  yet  stately ;  of  the  rudeness  of  the  north,  mingled 
with  the  pomp  of  Italian  life ;  of  power  in  full  possession  of  all 
its  desires,  combining  the  most  profuse  voluptuousness  with 
the  most  iron  ambition.  This  was  essentially  the  reign  of  the 
picturesque.  Another  province,  a  vast  and  most  striking  one, 
was  opened  in  the  scenes  of  ecclesiastical  life;  the  singular 
union  of  superstition  with  power.  All  here  was  contrast,  the 
gloomiest  discipline  with  the  most  boundless  luxury — tlie  seclu* 
sion,  the  privation,  the  solitary  toil,  the  stem  penance*  the  wild 
pilgrimage,  the  dwelling  in  the  desert,  the  whole  sofomn  and 
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startUng  mortification  of  monastic  life,  alteraating  with  the  public 
life  of  the  priesthood  of  Rome ;  the  ample  revenues,  the  regal 
favours,  the  subtlety  of  the  court  intrigue,  the  hot  rivalry  for 
public  distinctions,  the  vision  of  mitres,  cardinals'  hats  and 
tiaras — the  hours  spent  amid  the  effigies  of  saints  and  the. 
tombs  of  martyrs,  and  the  hours  of  stately  festivity,  the  more 
keenly  enjoyed  from  the  previous  privation ;  the  vigil  and  the 
holiday,  the  mass  and  die  banquet,  the  fast,  and  the  opulent 
abundance  of  the  refectory,  all  following  in  perpetual  succession^ 
and  all  animated,  shaped,  and  sharpened,  by  the  consciousness 
that  all  were  exclusive,  all  belonged  to  them  as  a  superior  order, 
all  were  shut  out  from  the  participation  of  the  world. 

In  speaking  of  the  middle  ages,  the  idea  of  general  poverty  is 
habitually  included.  This  is  an  error.  The  investigator  who 
fixes  his  eye  on  the  lower  ranks  alone,  will  find  them  exhibiting 
the  squalidness  of  barbarous  life;  but,  if  he  should  turn  from 
them  and  fix  it  on  the  higher  ranks  alone,  he  would  be  dazzled 
b^  the  profusion  of  their  splendour.  One  of  the  most  curious 
circumstances  of  oeconomics  is  the  quantity  of  wealth  which  has 
been  sustained  at  all  times  in  the  world ;  the  chief  distinction 
between  ancient  times  and  modern  being,  that  the  wealth  is  now 
more  equally  divided,  the  lower  classes  possessing  more  than 
their  ancestors,  the  higher  less.  But  this  is  an  advantage 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  general  society  :  for,  that  vast  numbers 
should  be  daily  growing  into  comfort  is  palpably  better  for  the 
progress  of  mankind,  than  that  a  few  should  shine  in  exclusive 
opulence.  Yet  the  change  has  its  disadvantages.  The  age  of 
exclusive  opulence  has  always  been  the  age  of  the  arts,  of  the 
noblest  architecture,  of  the  most  creative  works  of  the  pencil,  of 
the  most  living  sculpture,  of  every  effort  of  natural  genius,  which 
leaves  its  labours  to  posterity  as  magnificent  monuments  of  the 
prowess  of  the  human  mind.  Royal  treasures  have  given  us  the 
palaces  of  Europe,  monkish  accumulations  the  cathedrals,  the 
monopolies  of  trade  by  the  Italian  merchants  those  gal- 
Feries  of  painting  and  sculpture,  attesting  the  existence  of  talents 
ID  their  country  of  which  later  times  afford  no  example.  The 
more  minute  distribution  has  extinguished  the  power  of  reward- 
injg  ability  on  the  scale  of  grandeur,  and,  unless  thus  called,  it 
will  not  come.  The  popular  jealousy  of  national  expenditure, 
filmishes  the  arts;  all  the  public  memorials  of  Europe  grow 
more  beggarly  day  by  day ;  penury  is  the  priest,  and  parsimony 
the  presiding  goddess.  The  arts  fly  from  both,  and  magnificence 
even  of  dress  is  to  be  found  only  among  those  nations  whom  we 
term  barbarians,  and  even  there  it  is  perishing.  The  Turk  him- 
self is  stripping  off  his  jewelled  turban,  his  silken  shawl,  and  his 
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gold^embroidered  caftan.  Yet  there  the  genids  of  ancient  mag* 
nificeuce  will  have  its  ample  revenge.  The  Turk  is  stripping 
himself  for  the  scaffold. 

Let  our  modem  dames  envy  or  ea)ulatc,  if  they  v?ill,  the  bril- 
liant equipment  of  a  lady  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

*'  The  gentlewomen  wore  very  fine  linen  next  to  the  skin.  They 
were  dressed  in  high  tunics  covering  the  bosom,  embroidered  on  the 
right  breast  with  the  arms  of  their  husband,  on  the  left  with  those  of 
their  family.  Sometimes  they  wore  their  hair  combed  down  smooth 
upon  the  forehead,  and  covered  with  a  small  cap  interlaced  with 
ribands ;  at  others  they  allowed  the  hair  to  float  loosely  over  their 
shoulders ;  at  others  again  they  built  it  up  into  a  pyramid  three  feet 
high^  suspending  to  it  either  wimples,  or  long  veils,  or  stripes  of  silk, 
descending  to  the  ground  and  fluttering  in  the  wind.  At  the  time  of 
Queen  Isabeau,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  doorways  both 
in  height  and  breadth,  in  order  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  ladies'  head- 
dresses* These  head-dresses  were  supported  oy  two  curved  horns, 
the  frame-work  of  this  structure. .  From  the  top  of  the  horn  on  the 
right  side  hung  a  piece  of  light  stuff,  which  the  wearer  suffered  to 
float,  or  which  she  drew  over  her  bosom  like  a  wimple,  by  twisting  it 
round  the  left  arm.  A  lady  in  full  dress  displayed  collars,  bracelets, 
and  rings.  To  her  girdle,  enriched  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones,,  was  fastened  an  embroidered  pouch  :  she  galloped  on  a  palfrey, 
carrying  a  bird  on  her  fist,  or  a  cane  in  her  hand.  *  What  can  be  more 
ridiculous,'  says  Petrarch,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope  in  1366, 
*  than  to  see  men  girthed  round  the  body.  Below,  long  peaked  shoes ; 
above,  caps  laden  with  feathers :  hair  tressed,  moving  this  way  and 
that,  behind  them,  like  the  tail  of  an  animal,  and  turned  up  on  the 
forehead  with  ivory-headed  pins  !*  Pierre  of  Blois  adds,  that  it  was 
the  fashion  to  talk  mincingly.  And  what  language  was  so  spoken  ?— 
the  language  of  Robert  Wace  and  the  Roman  du  Rou,  of  Ville- 
Hardouin,  Joinville,  and  Froissart ! 

<<  The  luxury  in  dress  and  entertainments  exceeded  all  belief:  we 
are  but  paltry  personages  in  comparison  with  those  barbarians  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Then  were  seen  at  a  tournament 
a  thousand  knights  attired  in  a  uniform  robe  of  silk,  called  cointUc, 
and  on  the  morrow  they  appeared  in  new  vestments  equally  magnifi- 
cent. (Matthew  Paris.)  One  of  the  dresses  of  Richard  II.,  King  of 
England,  cost  thirty  thousand  marks  of  silver.  (Knighton.)  Sir 
John  Arundel  had  no  fewer  than  fifty-two  complete  suits  of  apparel 
for  his  own  person,  of  cloth  of  gold,  or  of  tissue.  (Holinshed's 
Chron.) 

"  At  another  tournament,  sixty  superb  horses  richly  caparisoned, 
each  led  by  an  esquire,  first  filed  off  one  by  one,  preceded .  by 
trumpeters  and  minstrels  ;  then  came  sixty  young  ladies  mounted  on 
palfreys,  magnificently  attired,  each  leading  by  a  silver  chain  a  knisht 
armed,  at  all  points.     Dancing  and  music  formed  part  of  these  banaors 
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(festivities.)    The  king,  the  prelates,  the  knights,  danced  tothe  sound 
of  viols,  bagpipes^  and  ckeffonies,** 

The  middle  ages  were  proverbially  the  prison  of  the  faumati 
mind.  But,  while  they  restricted  the  faculties^  they  gave  full 
license  to  the  passions  of  man.  Like  many  another  prison,  they, 
exhibited  licentiousness,  only  on  a  broader  scale ;  profligacy,  the 
more  stimulated  by  being  in  the  dark ;  grossness  the  more  ud~ 
checked  for  being  shared  in  by  authority.  It  was  a  carousal  of 
the  felon  and  the  turnkey  together. 

"  Baronius,  so  favourably  disposed  towards  the  court  of  Rome, 
calls  the  tenth  century  the  age  of  iron,  such  was  then  the  depravity 
prevailing  in  the  church.  The  distinguished  and  learned  Gherbert, 
before  he  became  pope  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.,  and  when  only 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  said,  *  Deplorable  Rome,  thou  once  affordedst 
to  our  ancestors  the  most  dazzling  lights ;  but  now  we  only  derive 
from  thee  the  most  frightful  darkness  ....  We  have  beheld  John 
Octavian  conspiring,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  prostitutes,  against  the 
very  Otho  whom  he  had  proclaimed  Emperor.  He  is  overthrown,  and 
Leo  the  Neophyte  succeeds  him.  Otho  withdraws  from  Rome,  and 
Octavian  enters  it ;  he  drives  away  Leo,  cuts  off  the  fingers,  hands, 
and  nose  of  John  the  deacon,  and,  after  putting  to  death  many  dis- 
tinguished  personages,  soon  perishes  himself.  Can  it  still  be  possible 
to  assert  that  so  great  a  number  of  priests  of  the  Almighty,  worthy  by 
their  lives  and  their  merits  of  enlightening  the  world,  should  submit  to 
Buch  monsters,  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  divine  and  human 
sciences  V 

"  St.  Bernard  evinces  as  little  indulgence  for  the  vices  of  his  age ; 
St.  Louis  was  compelled  to  overlook  the  dissoluteness  and  disorders 
prevailing  in  his  army.  During  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  a  council 
was  convoked  for  the  express  purpose  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the 
depravation  of  morals.  In  1351,  the  prelates  and  mendicant  orders 
laid  their  mutual  jgrievances  before  Clement  VII.,  at  Avignon*  This 
pope,  who  was  favourable  to  the  monks,  rebuked  the  prelates  in 
the  following  language :  '  Will  ye  speak  of  humility,  ye  who  are  so 
vain  and  pompous  m  your  horses  and  equipages?  will  ye  speak  of 
poverty,  ye  who  are  so  rapacious  that  all  the  benefices  in  the  world 
would  not  satisfy  your  cravings  ?  what  shall  I  say  of  your  chastity  ? 
....  Ye  hate  mendicants,  ye  close  your  doors  against  them,  whilst 
your  houses  are  thrown  open  to  sycophants  and  persons  of  scandalous 
lives  (leonilms  et  truffatoribus,)* 

"  Simony  was  general ;  priests  everywhere  violated  the  rule  of  celi- 
bacy ;  an  abbot  of  Noreis  had  eighteen  children.  In  Biscay  no  priests 
were  admitted  unless  they  had  their  gossips,  in  other  words,  wives, 
supposed  to  be  legitimate. 

«•  Petrarch  writes  to  a  friend :  •  Avignon  has  become  a  hell,  the 
sink  of  every  abomination.  The  houses,  the  palaces,  the  churches,  the 
thrones  of  the  pontiff  and  the  cardinals,  the  air,  the  earth,  everything 
is  impregnated  with  falsehood ;  a  future  world,  the  last  judgment,  the 
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punishments  of  hell,  the  joys  of  paradise,  are  held  in  the  Ggkt  of 
absurd  and  childish  fables.'  In  support  of  these  assertions,  Petrarch 
quotes  certain  scandalous  anecdotes  respecting  the  debauchery  of  the 
cardinals. 

^*  In  a  serraon  preached  before  the  pope,  in  ld64,  Doctor  Nicholas 
Orem  proved,  by  six  arguments,  deduced  from  the  disregard  of  die 
Christian  doctrine,  the  pride  of  the  prelates,  the  ^anny  of  the  headi 
of  the  church,  and  their  aversion  for  truth ;  that  Anticlirist  would  not 
be  long  before  he  made  his  appearance." 

The  Reformation,  the  greatest  event  since  the  fall  of  Ae  Roman 
empire,  occupies,  as  it  ought,  a  large  share  of  these  pages.  The 
Author  evidently  thinks  of  it  like  a  philosopher,  but  he  writes  of  it 
like  a  Romanist.  Much  must  be  allowed  for  a  resident  in  a 
Romish  country,  for  a  mind  captivated  by  the  picturesque  of  the 
religion,  and  for  the  impressions  of  infancy,  enforced  by  the  seve- 
rities of  fortune.    He  thus  alludes  to  Luther's  journey  to  Rome: — 

"  There  he  found  incredulity  seated  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and 
paganism  revived  in  the  Vatican.  Julius  II.,  with  a  helmet  on  his 
head,  dreamt  only  of  battles ;  and  the  cardinals,  ciceronians  in  their 
language,  were  transformed  into  poets,  diplomatists  and  warrion. 
Ready  to  turn  Ghibeline,  papacy  had,  without  being  itself  aware  of  it, 
abdicated  the  temporal  authority ;  the  Pope,  by  becoming  a  prince  in 
the  st^le  of  other  princes,  had  ceased  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
Christian  republic  ;  he  had  relinquished  the  fearful  office  of  Tribune  of 
Nations,  with  which  the  popular  election  had  formerly  invested  hioii 
This  escaped  Luther's  observation ;  he  only  took  the  narrow  view  o( 
thmgs;  and  returned  to  Germany,  being  merely  struck  with  the  scandal 
exhibited  by  the  atheism  and  corrupt  morals  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

"  Julius  11.  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.,  Luther's  rival ;  the  pope  and 
the  monk  divided  the  age  between  them ;  Leo  X.  imparted  to  it  his 
name,  and  Luther  his  power. 

**  The  pope  was  desirous  of  completing  the  church  of  St.  Peter; 
money  was  wanting  for  this  object.  Destitute  of  that  faith  which  ten- 
dered the  middle  ages  lavish  of  their  treasures,  Rone  called  to  mind  the 
days  when  Christianity  contributed  by  its  alms  to  the  erection  of  ca- 
thedrals and  abbeys.  Leo  X.  authorieed  the  Dominicans  to  sell  in 
Germany  the  indulgences,  the  distribution  of  which  was  formerly  con- 
fided to  the  order  of  Augustines.  Luther,  having  become  provincial 
vacar  of  the  Augustines,  declaimed  against  the  abuse  of  these  indul- 
gences. He  addressed  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Menta :  he  obtained  only  an  evasive  answer  from  the 
former ;  the  latter  made  no  reply.  He  then  publicly  promulgated  the 
theses,  which  he  proposed  to  maintain  against  indulgences.  Germany 
was  shaken :  Tetzel  burned  Luther's  propositions ;  the  students  of  Wit- 
temberg  burnt  the  propositions  of  Tetzel.  Astounded  at  his  own  sac- 
cess,  Luther  would  willingly  have  retraced  his  st^s, 

'*  Leo  X.  heard  from  afar  a  clamour  springing  np  beyond  the  Alp^t 
and  arising  amongst  barbarians.     *  A  quarrel  between  moRks,'  isid 
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Leo.  The  Athenians  despised  the  barbarians  of  Macedonia.  The 
predilection  of  the  prince  of  the  church  for  literature  prevailed  over 
loftier  considerations ;  brother  Luther,  in  his  opinion,  was  aifted  with 
*  a  noble  genius.*  Fra  Mariino  fiaveva  un  belHssimo  ingenio,  Nevertbe*- 
less,  in  order  to  humour  his  theologians,  he  summoned  this  noble  geniiiis 
to  Rome."— vol.  i.  p.  151—153. 

Ob  the  trying  topic  of  celibacy,  the  unquestionable  source  of 
measureless  miseries  and  vices  in  the  continental  Church— the 
tenet  which  filled  and  fills  so  many  monasteries  and  nunneries 
Mfith  beings  vowed  to  unhappiness  and  uselessness  for  life — M.  de 
Chateaubriand  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet.  He  overlooks  the 
reality,  and  weeps  over  the  romance ;  he  forgets  the  sufferer  and 
18  enamoured  of  the  chaplet,  the  veil,  and  the  confessional. — 
'*  iMlher  married  a  Dun  !*'  he  pathetically  exclaims— 

**  All  this  may,  perhaps,  be  consistent  with  nature.  But  there  exists 
a  krftier  nature.  However  exemplary  may  be  the  virtues  of  a  married 
couple,  they  can  scarcely  inspire  eonndence  and  respect  when  taking 
the  conjugal  oath  at  that  altar  where  their  vows  of  chastity  and  solitude 
had  been  pronounced.  Never  will  a  Christian  pour  into  the  bosom  of 
a  priest  the  concealed  burthen  of  his  life,  if  chat  priest  owns  any  oifier 
spouse  than  that  mysterious  Church,  which  preserves  the  secret  of  errors 
inviolate,  and  administers  consolation  to  sorrow/* 

The  Viscount  evidently  conceives,  that  no  married  man  can  keep 
a  secret  from  the  paramount  authority  of  the  fair  partner  of  bis 
bosom;  and  that  confessing  to  a  married  priest  would  be  equiv;^- 
lent  to  telling  the  story  to  the  world.  As  the  Viscount  has  aot 
the  misfortune  to  be  a  celibataire,  we  should  not  have  expected 
atich  a  sentiment  from  him.  But^  that  a  slur  may  Dot  lie  oa 
matrimony,  let  it  be  known^  that  no  bosom  of  the  most  retentive 
priest  who  ever  listened  to  the  frailties  of  a  Frenchman,  can  be 
more  retentive  than  that  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  ^ex 
whom  he  so  ungallantly  presumes  to  be  gossips  from  their  cradle. 
His  description,  however,  of  Luther's  conjugal  habits  is  an  answer 
to  bis  libel  against  marriage  in  the  person  of  the  great  Reformer. 

''  The  nun  whom  Luther  took  to  wife  was  named  Catherine  de  Bora; 
he  loved  her,  lived  in  harmony  with  her,  and  laboured  with  his  ow# 
hands  for  her  support.  He  who  made  princes,  and  deprived  the  dersy 
of  its  wealth,  remained  a  poor  man ;  hke  our  early  revolutionists,  he 
gloried  in  bis  indigence.     We  read  in  his  will  these  affecting  words: — 

**  *  I  declare  that  we  have  neither  ready  money,  nor  property  of  aiQr 
kind.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  be  considered  that  we  possess 
no  other  revenue  than  my  salary  and  a  few  presents.' 

"  In  his  domestic  life  and  bis  private  opinions,  Luther  inspkes  us 
with  intereat.  He  has  many  noUe  ideas  respecting  nature,  the  Bible^ 
aeboob,  education,  faith,  and  laws.     His  remarks  on  the  press  ex^site 
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our  curiosity ;  an  individual  idea  leads  him  to  a  geeeral  troth  and  to  an 
insight  into  futurity. 

''  '  The  press  is  the  last  and  the  supreme  gift,  the  summum  H  pos' 
trcmum  donum^  hy  means  of  which  the  Almighty  promotes  the  things  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  the  last  hlaze  that  hursts  forth  before  tlie  extbction 
of  the  world.     Thanks  be  to  God,  we  at  last  behold  its  splendour.* 

''  Let  us  listen  to  Luther  in  the  privacy  of  his  domestic  feelings. 

'* '  This  child  (his  son)  and  all  that  belongs  to  me,  is  hated  by  tlieir 
adherents^  hated  of  the  whole  host  of  devils.  Nevertheless,  this  child 
is  not  disconcerted  by  his  enemies,  he  is  not  disturbed  at  so  maoy  and 
such  powerful  lords  bearing  him  so  much  ill-will ;  he  gaily  suclu  the 
breast,  looks  around  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  lets  them  snarl  to  their 
hearts'  content.' 
.  '*  Speaking  again  of  his  children  in  another  place  he  says : 

'*  *  Such  would  have  been  our  thoughts  in  paradise,  simple  and  un- 
affected ;  innocent,  free  from  malignity  and  hypocrisy,  we  sfaould  have 
been,  in  very  truth,  like  this  child,  when  he  speaks  of  God,  and  feels 
so  assured  of  him.' '' — vol.  i.  p.  170,  171. 

Luther  lost  one  of  his  children,  and  his  sorrows  on  that  touch- 
ing loss,  one  of  those  calamities  that  might  almost  balance  the 
question  between  the  helpless  solitude  of  single  life  and  the  hap- 
piness of  woman^s  society,  show  what  softness  of  feeling  "Wita  iit 
that  heart  of  fire : — 

**  *  Elizabeth,  my  little  girl,  is  dead.  Strange  to  say,  her  loss  h^ 
left  me  a  sick  heart,  a  woman's  heart,  so  intense  is  my  sorrow.  1  never 
could  have  imagined  that  a  father  could  feel  so  much  tenderness  for  bis 
child. 

*'  *  Her  features,  her  words,  her  gestures,  during  life  and  on  her  death- 
bed, are  deeply  engraved  in  my  heart.  Oh  my  obedient  and  ddtitbl 
daughter!  the  very  death  of  Christ  (and  what  in  comparison  are  all  other 
deaths)  cannot,  as  it  should,  drive  her  from  my  memory. 

**  '  Think,  however,  dearest  Catherine,  whither  she  is  gone.  She  has 
assuredly  finished  a  happy  journey.  The  fiesh,  no  doubt,  bleeds;  such 
IS  its  nature  5  but  the  spirit  lives  and  finds  itself  at  ease.  Children  dtsr 
pute  not ;  they  believe  as  they  are  taught ;  all  in  children  is  pure  sim- 
plicity. Their  death  is  free  from  cares  and  anguish ;  they  have  no 
doubts,  no  temptations,  at  the  approach  of  death,  no  bodily  pain  ;  they 
but  fall  asleep  as  it  were.' 

**  When  we  read  such  tender,  such  religious,  such  affecting  sentiments, 
osr  anger  is  appeased,  we  forget  the  fierceness  of  the  sectary. 

'*  The  death  of  his  father  inspired  him  with  these  words,  of  biblical 
depth  and  simplicity. 

** '  I  succeed  to  his  name ;  now  am  I,  for  my  family,  the  old  Luthcf* 
It  is  now  my  turn,  my  right,  to  follow  him  through  death.' 

*'  When  Luther  became  ill  and  sad  at  heart,  he  said  : 

** '  The  empire  falls,  roonarchs  fall,  priests  fall,  the  whole  world 
totters,  as  the  approaching  fall  of  a  large  mansion  is  announced  by  little 
lizards.' 
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'*  Liftber  8  was  r  peacefiil  d^tb ;  be  wisbed  to  die,  and  said  : 

"  '  May  our  Lord  soon  come  and  take  me  away !  may  he  come«  above 

all,  with  his  last  judgment ;  I  am  prepared  to  hold  out  my  neck;  let  him 

burl  the  thunderbolt,  and  may  r^st  be  my  portion !' 

"  *  Shame  upon  us!  we  do  not  give  the  tithe  of  our  lives  to  God  j 

and  we  pesumptuously  hope  to  deserve  heaven  by  one  good '  work ! 

What  have  I  myself  done  ?' 

'^  '  This  little  bird  has  chosen  its  place  of  shelter^  and  will  sleep  un- 
cKsturbed  5  it  has  no  uneasiness,  never  dreams  of  to-morrow's  home ;  it 
remains  quietly  perched  on  its  little  branch,  and  leaves  the  care  of  itself 
to  God. 

'*  '  I  recommend  my  soul  to  thee,  oh  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  About 
to  quit  this  terKstrial  body,  and  to  be  cut  oflF  from  this  life,  I  know  that 
I  shall  rest  for  ever  near  thee.' 

*'  He  again  thrice  repeated :  In  manus  tuas  commendo  spiritum  meum ; 
rtfkmisti  me,  Domine^  Deus  veritatis.  On  a  sudden,  he  closed  his  eyes 
and  fainted  away.  Count  Albert  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  the  medical 
attendants,  employed  all  possible  means  to  bring  him  to  himself  f  with 
much  difficulty  they  succeeded.  Doctor  Jonas  then  said  to  him :  *  Re- 
verend father,  do  you  die  true  to  the  faith  you  have  taught  ?  He  an- 
swered by  a  distinct  yes,  and  again  [fell  asleep.  He  soon  grew  pale,' 
b«eame  cold,  breathed  deeply  once  more,  and  expired.** — vol.  i.  p.  \72 
—174. 

The  name  of  Bossuet  survives^  as  that  of  the  most  eloquenl; 
divine  of  the  Romish  church  during  the  last  three  centuries.  His 
style,  lofty,  rapid,  and  bold,  less  resembles  that  of  his  country  than 
of  Greece  or  England.  Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting  so 
characteristic  a  specimen  of  his  powers,  as  his  sketch  of  Lather. 
The  prejudices  of  bis  church  naturally  cloud  his  view  of  the  mo- 
lives  of  that  metnorable  man;  but  his  native  admiration  of  genius 
breaks  forth  in  lofty  and  irrepressible  panegyric.  If  Bossuet 
envied  any  man,  it  must  have  been  the  vigour,  the  intrepidity,  the 
nervous  eloquence,  and  the  illustrious  triumph,  of  Luther. 

'*  The  two  parties  who  share  the  Reformation  between  them  have 
alike  acknowledged  him  as  their  author.  The  highest  praises  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him  by  others,  besides  the  Lutherans,  his  immediate  seo- 
taries ;  Calvin  often  admires  his  virtues,  his  maguanimity,  his  constancy^ 
the  rare  ingenuity  he  displayed  iu  his  attacks  against  the  pope ;  be  is  the 
trumpet,  or  rather  the  thunderbolt ;  a  thunderbolt  which  has  awakened 
the  world  from  its  lethargy :  it  was  not  Luther  who  spoke ;  it  was  God 
who  dealt  his  blows  through  Luther's  mouth.  He  possessed,  no  doubt, 
great  strength  of  genius,  great  powers  of  speech,  a  vivid  and  impetuous 
eloquence,  which  engaged  and  delighted  his  hearers  $  extraordinary  bold- 
ness, when  he  found  himself  backed  and  applauded,  and  an  air  of  autho- 
rity which  made  his  disciples  tremble  in  his  presence^  so  that  they  darad 
not  contradict  him  in  trifles  any  more  than  in  important  matters.  It  was 
not  the  people  alone  who  considered  Luther  as  a  prophet ;  he  was  repre- 
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seated  as  such  by  the  MtkUd  of  tii»  pMty.  Mebocthoa,  wte  plMed 
bimielf  under  hk  i^uidance  at  the  oommeiiceoieut  of  these  allercatioos^ 
aUotved  himself  at  first  to  be  so  penuaded  that  there  was  something  ex- 
traordinary and  prophetic  io  this  man,  that  he  could  not  for  a  long  time 
recover  from  his  astonishmeut.  In  8[Mte  of  the  many  d^ects  which  be 
daily  discovered  in  his  master^  he  wuote  to  Erasmus,  in  refereuce  to 
Luther :  Prophets,  you  are  aware,  should  he  brought  to  the  test,  a$d  Mi 
despised.  Nevertheless,  this  new  prbphet  gare  way  to  the  most  violeot 
excesses' of  passion.  He  overstraitied  every  tbiug  \  becaaae  pa^fbets,  at 
tbe  bidding  of  God,  ottered  awlul  iavectives,  be  became  the  most  violeot 
of  men,  tbe  most  prolific  in  outrageous  laogaage.  Luihcr  apofce  of  hiia* 
self  in  a  manner  to  raise  a  blush  among  his  friends.  Proud  of  his  know- 
ledfl^  which  was  io  reality  sleod^^  though  great  iox  tbe  time  in  which 
be  Uved,  and  too  great  for  his  salvation  aod  for  the  repose  of  tbe  cborcb, 
he  placed  himself  above  all  men,  not  only  those  o(  his  own,  but  of  the 
most  distinguished  by-goue  ages*  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  be  pos- 
sessed much  strength  of  mind;  nothing  was  wanting  to  him  but  tbst 
rule  of  conduct  which  can  only  be  found  in  tbe  church,  and  under  tbe 
sway  of  legitimate  authority.  Hftd  Lutber  remained  uuder  this  swsy, 
so  indispensable  for  all  minds  to  aobmit  fio^  and  eapeeially  for  fiery  sb4 
impetuous  minds,  auch  as  he  possessed ;  oouM  be  ba»e  Ktieaebed  bom 
bis  speeches  bis  tvaosports  of  vioience,  bis  scurrility,  bis  brutal  iosoieaoe; 
the  strength  with  whidi  be  bandies  the  truth  would  not  have  beea 
wielded  for  tbe  purposes  of  seduction.  Accordingly,  we  sttU  find  bim 
invincible,  when  be  comments  upon  the  ancient  <^gmas  which  he  bad 
drawn  from  the  church;  pride,  however,  was  an  unfailing  attendant 
upon  his  triumphs." — vol.  i.  p.  180—182. 

The  results  of  the, Reformation  are  looked  on  with  no  friendlj 
eye,  yet  this  is  the  testimony  which  is  forced  from  tbe  lips  of  tbe 
living  leader  of  ''  religion"  according  to  tbe  ancient  regime  of 
France : — 

"  There  are  truths  respecting  tbe  Reformation  which  it  wouU  be 
unjust  to  deny.  By  opening  modem  ages,  it  separated  them  from  tbe 
undefined  interval  which  succeeded  the  termination  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  awakened  ideas  of  ancient  equality.  It  metamorphosed  a  society  ex- 
clusively military  into  a  civil,  rational,  and  industrious  society.  It  gave 
birth  to  the  modern  property  of  capital,  a  moveable,  progressive  and 
unlimited  property,  which  opposed  the  limited,  fixed,  and  despotic  pro- 
perty of  land.    This  is  an  immense  benefit,  but  it  is  mixed  with  mticb 

CTll.  * 

The  nature  of  this  evil,  however,  is  not  such  as  to  alarm  Eng- 
lishmen much;  since  it  consists  chiefly  in  its  not  supplying  the 
quantity  of  Hntiment  which  the  Viscount  thinks  essential.  Thus 
it  is  adoiittedyon  tbe  evidence  of  this  rattier  reluctant  witness,  that 
*'  Proteataattam  is  equitable,  moral,  and  punctual  in  the  discharge 
9f  Its  duty ;  that  it  clothes  the  naked,  that  it  shelters  die  poor,  diat  it 
relieves  miafortttne/'     We  are  content  with  this  praise,  for  it 
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amounts  lo  the  fact,  that  Protestantioai  effectually  does  ail  the 
substantial  duties  of  humanity  and  religion.  But  the  Frenchman' 
does  not  think  it  tender  enough ;  it  may  clothe  the  naked^  **  but 
it  does  not  warm  them  in  its  bosom ;"  it  may  feed  the  poor,  but 
**  it  does  not  dwell  and  weep  with  them  in  their  moat  abject 
hsuints/'  We  believe  that  tlie  poor  themselves  wonM  greatly 
prefer  being  clothed,  fed  and  lodged,  by  protestant  good  sense  and 
good  feeliogt  lo  their  being  warmed  in  bosoois  and  wept  with  by 
tbe  moat  tender  and  beggarly  enthusiast  alive.  But — "  the  ca* 
tholic  priest  blesses  the  body  of  the  deceased  beggar*  as  the  sacred 
remains  of  a  being  beloved  by  God/'  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
beggar  himself,  if  he  were  not  a  mendicant  by  profession,  would 
be  much  better  pleased  with  tbe  man  who  would  keep  him  alive, 
aod  give  him  tbe  means  of  labouring  for  his  bread.  But  ''  the 
protestant  pastor  forsakes  the  beggar  on  his  death-bed."  This  we 
entirely  deny.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  important,  constant,  and 
strongly  urged  duties  of  tbe  protestant  pastor,  to  attend  the  bed, 
wiietber  of  sickness  or  of  death,  and  administer  the  consolations  of 
prayer  and  die  knowledge  of  Scripture.  Still  he  does  not  satisfy 
tbe  noble  requisitionist.  **  Tbe  grave  is  not  an  object  of  religious 
veneration ;  he  has  no  faith  in  those  expiatory  prayers,  by  which 
a  friend  may  deliver  a  suffering  soul."  Certainly  not.  He  has 
not  the  slightest  belief  that  the  prayers  of  any  man  can  deliver  a 
suffering  soul,  and  he  therefore  offers  no  such  prayers.  To  offer 
Uiem  may  be  romantic  and  pathetic;  the  attitude  may  look  tragic 
in  a  picture,  or  the  prayer  sonud  touchingly  in  a  drama;  bat,  as 
be  finds  9io  authority  for  the  act  in  the  only  volume  by  which  the 
Chrbtian  is  to  be  guided,  he  kaves  the  rescuing  of  sonis  from  pur- 
gatory to  those  who  love  to  amuse  their  imaginations  with  iropos* 
aible  charity,  and  virtue  that  coats  them  nothing. 

Yet,  it  is  anonstrotts  to  regard  'f  as  a  natural  reaction  the  re« 
kindling  of  the  dying  flame  of  catholic  fanaticism.  li  moy  thus/* 
says  the  Viscount,  "  be  considered  as  the  indired  cause  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  disturbances  of  tbe  League,  the 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.,  the  murders  in  Ireland,  the  revocation 
of  tbe  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  dragonnades/'  Unquestionably — 
as,  if  there  had  been  \uk  Reformation,  there  would  have  been  no 
protestants,  and  if  no jprotestants,  no  victims,  to  plunder,  banish- 
ment, and  massacre.  On  this  principle  the  robber  is  not  the  crimU 
nal«  but  the  traveller  whose  purse  tempts  him  to  the  highway.  The 
tyrant  is  not  the  oppressor,  but  tbe  subject  whose  person  and  pro- 
perty he  longs  to  seize.  The  inquisitor  was  but  an  innocent  in- 
strument of  necessity^  impelled  by  the  formidable  fact,  that  men 
exercised  their  understandings,  and  ventured  to  have  a  conscience 
of  their  own. 
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But  Protestantism  *'  had  not  buih  any  great  catbedrals;  h  has 
not  produced  the  gothic  architecture,  which  rivals  in  details,  and 
eclipses  in  grandeur,  the  monuments  of  Greece."  This  is  allowed. 
But  the  reason  lies,  not  in  the  dulness  of  Protestantism,  but,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  in  the  change  of  society.  The  wealth 
once  in  the  hands  of  kings  is  now  in  those  of  nations.  Tbe 
treasures  amassed  by  superstition,  have  passed  from  the  grasp  of 
monks  to  the  use  of  the  people.  The  luxuries  of  mankind  ooce 
were  the  rule,  their  necessities  are  now  the  limit.  Tbe  thin  popu- 
lation which  were  once  contained  in  a  few  vast  temples,  are  uow 
a  mighty  multitude  demanding  temples  in  every  district  of  the 
land.  The  provincial  cathedrals  are  replaced  by  thousands  of 
village  churches,  and  even  they  are  too  few.  The  populalioa 
still  bursts  its  narrow  confines,  and  the  demand  must  be  met 
by  throwing  open  new  gates  for  the  worship  of  the  nation. 

There  can  be  no  great  charm  to  the  English  reader  in  tbe  Via* 
count's  critiques  on  Milton,  for  there  can  be  neither  novelty  nor 
justice.  No  poet  can  ever  be  feU  by  a  foreigner.  The  vigo«r 
of  his  thoughts,  the  depth  of  his  philosophy,  or  the  brilliancy  of 
bis  imagination,  may  receive  their  due  praise,  because  they  may 
address  themselves  to  his  comprehension.  But  the  whole  beaoty 
of  his  language  is  a  blank.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
foreigner  to  appreciate  the  delicacies  of  expression,  to  measure 
the  minute  force  of  phrases,  to  catch  the  colourings  of  words,  to 
seize  the  fleeting  and  exquisite  essence  that  constitutes  poetic 
language,  in  a  strange  tongue.  No  Englishman  can  feel  lh« 
poetic  charm  of  Racine.  No  Frenchman  can  feel  the  poetic 
charm  of  Sbakspeare.  The  proof  is  simple.  Let  the  English- 
man read  a  speech  of  Racine  m  the  ear  of  the  Frenchman.  Tbe 
countenance  of  our  Gallic  friend  will  inevitably  show,  that  he 
regards  himself  as  listening  to  a  good-natured  barbarian.  Let 
the  Frenchman  in  turn  read  a  scene  of  Sbakspeare,  John  Bull,  in 
bis  most  polished  state,  will  not  be  able  to  suppress  a  smile  at 
the  grotesqueness  of  foreign  ambition.  The  obvious  fact  is 
that,  though  nations  may  communicate  their  prose  treasures  with 
sufficient  ease,  their  poetry  is  incommunicable.  The  meaning 
alone  can  be  given.  The  brilliancy,  vividness,  and  elegance  of  the 
expression,  vanish  in  the  transfer.  The  flower  is  not  to  be  ea«- 
tracted  from  the  crucible  in  any  other  shape  than  ashes ;  its  com- 
ponent parts  may  be  there,  but  the  spirit  has  gone  oif  in  tbe 
distillation.  This  forms  the  prominent  folly  of  the  pretence  to 
eirjoy  the  rhythm  and  measures  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.. 
How  is  it  possible  to  enjoy  the  music  of  language,  of  which  we 
do  not  retam  a  singlie  tone?  No  man  living  pronounces  a  single 
word,  perhaps  a  single  letter,  as  the  Greek  or  Roman  pronounced 
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it«  What  would  be  the  resiiU»  in  the  instance  of  any  haodern 
language.  The  attempt  has  never  been  made  without  tbe  most 
ridiculous  failure.  Every  one  remembers  the  Marquis  proprie" 
iaire  of  Ermenonville's  epitaph  on  Sbenstone. 

"  Under  this  plain  stone, 
Lies  Thomas  Sheostoney 
A  poet  rurfilj 
Who  wrote  of  things  natural." 

A  Greek  or  Latin  epitapbist  would  unquestionably  laugh  at 
oi\e  and  all  of  our  attempts  at  classic  versoi  just  as  we  laugh  at 
the  unlucky  ambition  of  the  Marquis. 

But  when  the  Viscount  returns  to  memoirs,  he  is  always  intetU* 
gent  and  interesting.  Milton's  last  hours  introduce  the  mention 
of  Bossuet,  the  perpetual  favourite  of  the  author. 

"  Milton  expired  so  gently  that  no  one  perceived  the  moment  when, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years  (within  one  month),  he  rendered  back  to 
God  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits  that  ever  aoiroated  human  clay.  This 
temporal  life,  though  neither  long  nor  short,  served  as  a  fonndation  for 
life  eternal.  The  great  man  had  dragged  on  a  safficient  number  of  days 
on  earth  to  feel  their  weariness  ;  but  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  his  genius, 
which  remained  entire,  even  to  his  latest  breath.  Bossuet,  like  Milton, 
was  fifty-nine  when  he  composed  the  master-piece  of  bis  eloquence ; 
with  what  youthful  fire  does  be  speak  of  his  grey  hair  !  Thus  the 
author  of  *  Paradise  Lost*  complains  of  being  frozen  by  age,  while  de- 
picting the  love  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux  pronounced 
tbe  funeral  oration  of  tbe  Queen  of  England  in  1 669,  the  same  year  that 
Milton  gave  his  receipt  for  the  second  five  pounds  paid  for  his  poem. 
These  incomparable  geniuses,  who  both,  in  c^posite  parties,  drew  por- 
tmits  of  Cromwell,  had  perhaps  never  heard  each  other's  names.  Tbe 
eagles  which  are  seen  by  all  the  world  live  apart  and  londy  on  their 
mountains." — Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

I)  Mas  generally  known  that  Deborah,  a  daughter  of  the  great 
poet,  long  survived  him,  and  married  Abraham  Clarke,  a  Spital- 
fields  weaver,  living  till  1727-  One  of  his  grand-daughters  also 
married  a  weaver,  Thomas  Foster,  and  it  was  to  relieve  her  when 
fallen  into  poverty^  that  Comus,  with  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated 
Prologue,  was  performed  by  Garrick.  But  the  further  fate  of  the 
family  is  not  so  well  known,  and  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  the 
research  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand* 

**  A  son  of  Deborah's,  Caleb  Clarke,  went  to  India,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  learn  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that 
this  grandson  of  Milton's  was  parish  clerk  at  Madras.  Caleb  had  three 
children,  by  bis  wife  Mary  :  Abraham,  Mary  (who  died  in  1706),  and 
Isaac.  Abraham,  great-grandson  of  Milton,  married  in  September, 
1725,  Anna  Clarke,  and  bad  by  her  a  daughter,  Mary,  whose  birth  was 
registered  at  Madras^  April  2nd,  1727.    There  disappears  all  trace  of 
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Miltoo^  hmWf.    W«  Inow  aoi  wbat  becMiie  of'  Abrakftn  Mid  Isuc, 

'wbo  did  Doi  die  ai  Madras,  and  whose  deatbsy  to  Ibis  day,  bave  notbeeD 
found  in  the  registers  of  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  If  they  had  retnroed  to 
England  tbey  could  not  bave  escaped  the  admirers  and  biograpben  of 
Milton.  They  are  lost  in  the  vast  regions  of  India,  in  the  cradle  of  the 
world  sung  by  their  ancestor.  Perhaps  some  anconScious  drops  of  bis 
free  blood  now  animate  the  breast  of  a  slave ;  perhaps  they  flow  in  the 
veins  of  a  priest  of  Buddha,  or  in  those  of  some  Indian  shephetd,  wbo, 
retired  under  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree, 

''  Shelters  in  cool>  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes,  cut  through  thickest  shade.*' 

Pabadub  Loar,  b.  ix. 

'*  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  curiosity  which  leads  us  to  inqiiire 
after  the  families  of  illustrious  men.  That  of  Bonaparte  has  not 
perished,  for  he  has  left  behind  him  the  kings  and  queens  made  by  bit 
sword.  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  trace  what  has  become  of 
Cromwell's  descendants ;  hb  name  is  inseparably  united  in  glory  vitb 
that  of  Milton.  <  it  is  possible,'  I  bave  said  in  '  The  Four  Stuarts/ 
'  that  a  lineal  heir  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  by  Henry,  may  now  be  an  un- 
known Irish  peasant,  perhaps  a  catholic,  living  on  potatoes,  amon^  tbe 
turf  bogs  of  Ulster ;  attacking  Orangemen  by  night,  and  combatiog  tbe 
atrocious  laws  of  the  Protector.  It  is  even  possible  that  an  unknowD 
descendant  of  Cromwell's  may  have  been  a  l^ranklin  or  a  Washingtoo 
in  America." — ^Vol.  ii.  p,  112. 

But  by  far  the  most  attractive  portions  of  these  volumes  are 
their  sketches  of  tbe  public  characters,  of  the  public  times,  and  the 
public  catastrophes  of  the  Revolution^  in  which  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand lived.  He  thus  boldly  strikes  off  tbe  likeness  of  Mira* 
beau,  the  genius  of  tbe  Revolution. 

**  Connected  by  the  excesses  and  accidents  of  his  life  with  the  most  re* 
markable  events,  and  with  the  existence  of  felons,  ravisbers,  and  adventu- 
lers,  Mirabeau,  the  tribune  of  aristocracy,  tbe  deputy  of  democracy,  partook 
of  the  characters  of  Gracchus  and  Don  Juan,  of  Catiline  and  Guzman 
d'Alforache,  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  and  Cardinal  de  Retz,  of  the  pro- 
fligate of  the  regency  and  the  savage  of  the  revolution  ;  there  moreover 
flowed  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  Mirabeaus  3  an  exiled  Florentine 
family,  which  retained  somewhat  of  those  armed  palaces  and  those  great 
factions  illustrated  by  Dante ;  a  French  naturalised  family,  in  which  tbe 
republican  spirit  of  Italy  during  the  middle  age,  and  tbe  feudal  spirit  of 
our  own  middle  age,  were  found  combined  in  a  succession  of  extraortli- 
nary  men. 

"  The  ugliness  of  Mirabeau,  laid  upon  a  ground  of  beauty,  for  which 
hts  race  was  distinguished,  produced  an  image  of  one  of  the  powerful 
figures  in  the  Last  Judgmmt  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  compatriot  of 
Arrighetti.  The  marks  left  by  the  small-pox  on  the  orator's  lace  rather 
bore  the  appearance  of  sears  occasioned  by  fire.  Nature  seemed  to  bave 
moulded  his  head  for  empire  or  te  gibbet,  to'have  shaped  hts  arms  for 
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ike  parpcMe  of  cofbiog  a  natioii  or  canryiog  off  a  woman.  Wlien  he 
ahook  his  maoei  with  his  eyas  fined  upon  the  mob,  he  smldeoh^  chedLed 
their  progress ;  when  be  raised  his  foot  and  showed  his  claws,  they  ran 
forioasly.  Amidst  the  most  fVightfal  riot  of  a  sitting,  I  have  seen  him 
ID  the  tribnne,  dark,  hideous,  and  motionless :  he  reminded  me  of  the 
Chaos  of  Milton,  impassible  and  shapeless— the  centre  of  his  own 
confoskin. 

'^  Twice  did  I  meet  Mimbeav  at  an  entertainment ;  on  one  occasion  nt 
the  boose  ^  Voltaire's  niece,  the  Marebkmessde  Villette  ^  on  another,  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  with  deputies  of  the  opposition,  with  whom  Cbaneiain  had 
made  me  acquainted.  Chapelain  was  conveyed  to  the  scafibld  on  the 
same  tumbrel  with  M.  de  Malesherbes  and  my  own  brother. 

**  Our  discussion  after  dinner  turned  upon  the  subject  of  Mirabeau's 
enemies ;  I  happened  to  be  next  to  him  ;  and,  with  the  timidity  of  a 
young  man,  unknown  to  all,  had  not  uttered  a  word.  He  looked  me 
MX  In  the  face  with  his  eyes  of  wickedness  and  genius,  and,  laying  his 
broad  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  said,  *  They  will  never  forgive  me  my 
BOperiority/  Methinks  I  still  feel  the  impression  of  that  hand,  as  if 
Satan  had  touched  me  with  his  fiery  claw. 

*'  Too  soon  for  his  own  sake,  too  late  for  that  of  the  court,  Mirabeau 
aokl  himself  to  the  latter,  and  the  court  bought  him  over.  He  biizarded 
the  stake  of  his  fame  for  the  prospect  of  a  pension  and  an  embassy ; 
Cromwell  was  at  the  point  of  exchanging  his  future  prospects  for  a  title 
and  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Notwithstanding  his  pride,  he  did  not 
seta  sufficient  value  upon  himself^  the  superabundance  of  money  and 
of  places  has  since  raised  the  price  of  men  s  consciences. 

"  Death  released  Mirabeau  from  his  promises,  and  rescued  him  from 
dangers  which  he  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  overcome ;  his 
life  would  have  demonstrated  his  incapacity  for  good ;  by  his  death  he 
was  left  in  the  height  of  his  power  for  evil.'* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  159—- 161. 

The  tumult  which  followed  the  sudden  close  of  Byron's  career 
has  now  subsided.  He  is  one  of  the  past.  His  works  are  now 
recollections.  Panegyric  and  satire  have  at  length  abandoned 
alike  their  idolatry  and  their  pensecutiony  and  the  fame  of  the 
noble  poet  is  before  the  bar  of  posterity.  The  judgment  passed 
upon  him  by  the  author  of  these  volumes  is  grave,  temperate,  and 
profound.  Yet  it  is  less  the  judgment  of  a  poet  than  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  He  surveys  him  as  he  might  the  statue  of  an  athlete, 
more  with  a  view  to  the  sinews  and  muscles  with  which  he  was  to 
achieve  his  victories,  than  to  the  general  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
his  form.  Acknowledging  Byron's  claims  to  the  distinction  which 
he  obtained,  he  acknowledges  them  rather  with  the  calm  approval 
of  science,  than  the  uncalculating  ardour  of  delight ;  rather  as 
the  connoisseur,  estimating  the  fine  arti6ce  of  some  harmony  of 
Mozart  or  Handel,  than  as  the  hearer  hurried  away  by  the  tide  of 
sound,  thinking  only  of  the  spell  that  ebained  him,  and  bowed 
dowa  before  the  power  of  the  enehanter. 
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'<  Lonl  Byron  has  left  a  depiorabSe  sefaool.  I  dare  say  ke  wodd  be 
as  displeased  with  the  Cbilde  Harolds  to  wboin  be  has  ghreo  birth,  as  I 
am  wHb  the  Reo^  that  have  sprang  op  aroond  me.  The  gtmcr^  sen- 
timents which  compose  the  groundwork  of  human  nature,  pacetnal  mid 
maternal  affection,  filial  piety,  friendship,  love,  are  ineahaustlble ;  tbey 
will  alwaya  impart  new  inspirations  to  the  talent  capable  of  developing 
them  ;  but  the  pttrticular  manners  of  feeling,  the  inamdiiMits  of  mind 
and  character,  cannot  extend  and  muUipty  themselves  in  grand  and 
numerous  pictures.  The  little  undiscovered  comers  of  the  human  heart 
are  a  narrow  field  ;  in  this  field  there  is  nothing  left  to  glean  after  the 
hand  that  reaped  the  first  harvest.  A  disease  of  the  soul  is  not  a  per- 
manent and  natural  state;  we  cannot  re-produce  it,  make  a  iii€fwhin<i( 
it,  avail  ourselves  of  it,  as  of  a  passion  incessantly  modified  at  the  pies- 
sure  of  the  various  artists  who  mould  it  and  change  its  form. 

"  The  life  of  Lord  Byron  has  been  the  object  of  many  investigatiMu 
and  calumnies.  The  young  have  taken  certain  magic  words  in  ennieit; 
the  women  have  felt  disposed  to  allow  themselves  to  be  seduced  with 
dread,  by  this  moMttr^  to  comfort  this  unhappy  Satan.  Who  knows  ? 
he  had  perhaps  not  found  the  woman  whom  he  sought — a  woman  betn- 
tiful  enough,  a  heart  vast  as  his  own.  Byron,  according  to  the  pbsn- 
tasmagoric  opinion,  is  tbe  Old  Serpent,  that  seducer  and  compter, 
because  be  perceived  the  incurable  corruption  of  the  human  race  \  be 
is  a  fatal  and  suffering  genius,  placed  between  tbe  mysteries  of  matter 
and  intelligence,  who  sees  not  a  word  in  the  enigma  of  the  univene, 
who  considers  life  as  a  horrible  irony  without  cause,  as  a  perverse  smile 
of  the  Evil  One  :  he  is  tbe  eldest  son  of  Despair,  who  despises  and 
denies ;  who,  having  within  him  an  incurable  sore,  revengea  himself  by 
leading  all  that  approach  him  to  misery  through  pleasure ;  a  man  wbo 
has  not  passed  through  the  age  of  innocence,  who  never  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  rejected  and  cursed  of  God ;  a  man  who,  having  spmng 
a  reprobate  from  tbe  bosom  of  nature,  is  the  damned  of  nothingness. 
Such  is  tbe  Byron  of  heated  imaginations. 

**  Any  person  who  is  destined  to  live  will  not  go  down  to  futare 
generations  snob  as  he  really  was  ;  at  some  distance  from  him  his  epopee 
commences ;  his  person  is  idealised ;  he  is  transfigured  ;  a  power,  rices, 
and  virtues,  which  he  never  had,  are  attributed  to  him ;  the  incidents  of 
his  life  are  garbled,  they  are  wrested,  they  are  wrought  into  a  system. 
Biographers  repeat  these  falsehoods ;  painters  fix  their  inventions  npon 
eanvassi  and  posterity  adopts  the  phantom.  Very  silly  must  he  be  wbo 
believes  in  history.  History  is  a  mere  fallacy :  as  it  is  coloured  and 
fashioned  by  a  great  writer,  such  it  remains.  Were  we  to  discover 
memoirs,  proving  to  demonstration  that  Tacitus  has  told  egregious  false- 
hoods  in  his  account  of  tbe  virtues  of  Agricola  and  the  vices  of  Tiberius, 
Agricola  and  Tiberius  would  still  remain  what  Tacitus  has  made  them. 

''  Two  distinct  persons  are  to  be  found  in  Lord  Byron — the  man  of 
nature  and  the  man  of  syttem.  The  poet,  perceiving  what  part  the 
public  made  him  perform,  accepted  it,  and  began  to  curse  the  world, 
which  had  at  first  only  been  the  subject  of  his  reveries :  this  transition 
is  obvious  in  the  chronological  order  of  his  woriis.     As  for  the  character 
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of  hk  geniusy  so  fur  from  having  the  extent  which  is  attriteited  to  it,  it 
is,  on  the  contrary^  very  liniiteii.  His  poetic  and  impassioned  ibougbt 
it  bat  a  moan^  a  plaint,  an  imprecation ;  in  this  quality,  it  is  admirabhs : 
we  roust  not  ask  the  lyre  what  it  thinks  but  what  it  sings. 

''  Lord  Byron  has  abundance  of  wit,  and  extremely  diversified  wit, 
bnt  of  a  kind  that  agitates  and  has  a  baneful  influence.  He  has  read 
Voltaire,  and  he  frequently  imitates  him.  In  following  the  great 
litiglish  poet  step  by  step,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  aims  at 
effect,  thai  he  rarely  loses  sight  of  himself,  that  he  is  almost  always  in 
attitude  ',  that.he  looks  at  himself  with  complacency ;  but  the  affedation 
of  eccentricity,  singularity,  originality,  belongs  to  the  English  character 
In  general.  If,  however.  Lord  Byron  lias  atoned  for  bis  genius  by 
.  certain  foibles,  futurity  will  not  concern  itself  about  such  paltry  matters, 
or  rather  it  will  know  nothing  about  them  -,  the  poet  will  hide  the  man, 
and  will  interpose  talent  between  the  -man  and  future  generations : 
tbrougb  this  divine  veil  posterity  will  discern  nothing  but  the  god. 

"  Lord  Byron  has  formed  an  epoch  -,  he  will  leave  behind  him  a  trace 
so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  erased.  The  accident  which  made  him  lame 
and  increased  his  wildness  ought  not  to  have  given  .him  any  concern, 
since  it  did  not  prevent  his  being  loved*  Unfortunately  the  poet  did  not 
always  place  his  affections  high  enough,  and  suffered  too  lowly  atta<;h- 
ments  to  entwine  themselves  around  him. 

*'  We  cannot  but  pity  Rousseau  and  Byron  for  having  offered  at  altars 
unworthy  of  their  sacrifices  i  perhaps  covetous  of  time,  every  minute  of 
wltich  belonged  to  the  world,  they  were  desirous  only  of  pleasure, 
charging  their  talent  to  transform  it  into  passion  and  glory.  Melancholy, 
jealousy,  the  pangs  of  love,  were  for  tbeir  lyres ;  for  themselves  volup- 
tuous enjoyment  and  its  sleep  beneath  light  hands  :  they  sought  reverie, 
unhappiness,  tears,  despair,  in  solitude,  winds,  darkness,  storms,  forests, 
seas,  and  composed  from  them  for  their  readers  the  torments  of  Childe 
Harold  and  St.  Preux  u|K>n  the  bosom  of  La  Padoana  and  del  Can  de 
la  Madona. 

^*  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  moment  of  their  intoxication,  the  illusion 
of  love  was  complete  ;  for  the  rest,  they  were  perfectly  aware  that  they 
bahl  Inconstancy  herself  in  their  arms ;  that  she  would  fly  away  with 
.Uie  dawut  She  did  not  deceive  them  with  a  false  semblance  of  fidelity; 
sba  did  not  impose  on  herself  the  task  of  following  them,  weary  of  their 
tenderness  or  her  own."— Vol,  ii.  pp.  341 — 345. 

In  thus  glancing  at  the  merits  of  these  volumes,  it  is  but  fair 
to  mention,  that  we  have  made  our  extracts  almost  at  random^ 
and  certainly  without  any  view  to  selecting  their  most  attractive 
portions.  Our  purpose  was,  chiefly,  to  offer  those  which  gave 
the  clearest  conception  of  the  general  value  of  the  perfoi*mance. 
In  this  estimate,  it  does  honour  to  French  Literature,  to  the 
temper  of  the  time,  and  to  the  name  of  its  distinguished  author. 
We  have  bad  no  hesitation  in  disputing  his  opinions  on  those 
higher  points  of  history  in  which  we  felt  eitlier  our  national 
senlinaents  misunderstood,  or,  what  we  regard  as  infinitely  piore 
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important,  our  national  religion  misrepresented.  But,  widi  all 
the  peculiarities  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  prejudices,  passioos, 
and  country,  he  has  produced  a  work  which  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  praise.  Again  we  express  our  wish, — a  wish,  we  beliere, 
common  to  European  loyalty  and  literature,  that  he  would  give 
us  his  own  memoirs,  formally  and  fully, — that  he  would  eive  us, 
in  addition,  a  memoir  of  the  army  of  Cond6|  the  most  chivalrous 
relique  of  the  fortunes  of  ancient  France ;  and  finallyi  that  he 
would  give  us  the  '^  History  of  the  Revolution^"  io  its  three 
phases,  from  the  first  imposing  light  and  serenity  of  Reform,  to 
Its  ominous  darkness  in  the  Democracy,  and  finally  to  that  tre- 
mendous portion  of  its  career,  when  in  full  eclipse  it  rode  through 
the  political  heaven  an  orb  of  blood,  and  portended  ruin  to 
empires. 

We  should  not  omit  to  say,  that  a  translation  of  this  ''  Essa^'* 
has  been  published,  remarkable  alike  for  its  elegance  and  for  its 
accuracy.  

Art.  VI. —  1.  StaatS'  und  Gelehrte-Zeitimg  des  Hamburger  un^ 
partheiischen  Correspondenten.     Jahrgang  1836. 

S.  Bekanntmachuugen  des  Oesterreichi&chen  Generals  Kaufmann, 
Oberbefehlshaber  der  zur  Besetzung  des  Frei-Staats  Krakau 
bestimmten  IVuppen.     Krakau,  1836. 

If  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  guaranteed  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  states  of  Central  Europe  a  representation  of 
the  people,  had  any  meaning,  it  must  have  been  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  establish  those  governments  upon  a  sound 
and  solid  footing,  which  would  ensure  their  having  both  the 
power  and  the  inclination  to  observe  the  obligations  into  which 
they  then  voluntarily  entered.     The  events  of  preceding  years 
had  shown  in  almost  every  continental  state  the  insufficiency  of 
the  old  forms  of  government  to  maintain  even  the  independence 
of  the  nation,  when  violently  and  unexpectedly  attacked.     It  was 
natural  to  expect  that  an  increased  development  of  resources,  a 
higher  national  spirit,  and  consequently  a  more  imposing  attitude 
towards  neighbouring  lands, — which,  by  commanding  mutual  re- 
spect, would  prove  the  most  effectual  guarantee  of  peace  and 
good  neighbourhood, — must  ensue  from  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment.    With  such  governments  it  would  be  possible  for  Great 
Britain  to  enter  into  the  most  intimate  alliances,  and  we  hazard 
the  assertion,  that  the  fact  of  this  condition  having  in  the  first 
instance  been  frankly  adopted  by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  was  sufficient  to  authorize  an  English  minister  cordially 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  those  powers. 
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It  18  oDfiecessary  to  detail  the  reasons  why  alliances  with  con- 
atitational  states  are  more  durable  than  treaties  contracted  with 
despotic  courts ;  at  the  present  day  few  will  be  inclined  to  deny 
tbe  fact.  But,  if  what  we  have  above  stated  be  well  founded,  it 
follows  that  there  were  then  three  parties  to  this  treaty,  and  that 
the  true  goaranteeing  powers  to  every  clause  agreed  upon  were, 
not  the  courts,  whose  inefficiency  had  so  lately  been  deoion- 
Btrated,  but  the  people  through  their  representatives,  by  means 
of  whose  future  co-operation  a  new  and  more  stable  order  of 
things  was  hoped  for  in  every  state.  It  must  be  evident  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind  on  perusing  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  that  the 
representation  of  the  people  is  therein  introduced  in  a  manner 
which  differs  essentially  from  the  forms  of  older  treaties,  and 
the  object  of  the  innovation  could  be  no  other  than  to  lend  to 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  more  power  and  consequently 
more  security  than  they  had  before  enjoyed. 

How,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  mterval,  this  newly  raised 
power  came  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  continental  governments 
an  dangerous ;  its  demands  to  be  rejected  as  inconsistent  with  the 
general  welfare;  its  remonstrances  to  be  interpreted  as  menaces; 
and  every  token  of  resistance  it  displayed  to  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  hostility  against  the  social  structure  which  warranted 
cutting  off  the  unruly  member,  are  facts  too  well  known  to  our 
readers  for  us  to  repeat  at  large.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sove- 
reigns of  Austria  and  Prussia,  after  deliberately  cheating  the 
subjects  of  those  empires  by  substituting  provincial  states-general 
for  national  representative  assemblies,  went  still  farther,  and, 
with  the  help  of  immense  standing  armies,  not  only  annihilated 
tbe  whole  influence  of  the  popular  representatives  in  their  re- 
spective kingdoms,  but  insisted  on  the  rulers  of  the  neighbouring 
states  following  their  example. 

If  the  mention  of  popular  governments  in  the  Treaty  had  no 
further  meaning  than  the  adding  of  superfluous  words  to  a  clause, 
we,  as  strangers,  have  naturally  no  interest  in  the  matter.  If, 
however,  as  contracting  parties  to  a  solemn  treaty,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  secure  repose  to  the  civilized  world,  after  the  most 
severe  shock  that  its  fabric  had  sustained  since  the  emigration  of 
the  barbarous  nations  overthrew  the  Roman  £mpire; — if,  fore- 
seeing that  elements  of  destruction  were  still  afloat  amongst  us, 
against  M'hich  it  behoved  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  we  embraced  the 
experience  of  the  past,  which  pointed  out  that  form  of  govern- 
ment at  the  one  most  likely  to  afford  stability  to  the  newly  estab- 
Kshed  system; — ^we  certainly  committed  an  irreparable  fault  in 
acting  the  part  of  indifferent  spectators,  while  Austria,  Prussia, 
the  Germanic  States,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  successively 
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stripped  tbemaelves  of  so  important  a  weapon  of  defence  as 
national  feeling  must  ever  prove.  By  this  course  of  policj  did 
not  the  nations  we  have  enumerated  lay  themsdves  bare  and 
defenceless  against  the  first  shock  they  should  receive  from  foes, 
whether  within  or  without  their  frontiers  ?  The  same  experieooe 
might  have  taught  us  that  our  boasted  isolation  from  the  real  of 
Europe  is  at  the  present  day  a  mere  dream ;  every  conflagration 
that  breaks  out  upon  the  continent  can  reach  us  with  its  sparks, 
and  we  have  surely  combustible  matter  enough  at  home  to  make 
us  desirous  of  shunning  such  danger*  It  is,  however,  not  so 
much  at  present  our  object  to  dwell  upon  faults  that  have  been 
committedj  as  to  draw  attention  to  the  dangers  into  which  they 
have  betrayed  us,  iu  the  hope  that  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  lo 
apply  a  remedy,  and  most  ardently  do  we  pray  that  our  waroing 
mav  not  be  overlooked  or  despised. 

It  was  perhaps  a  natural  oversight  in  English  mioistera*  wholly 
engrossed  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  deceived  by 
the  specious  colouring  which  the  continental  sovereigns  were 
indefatigable  in  giving  to  their  measures,  to  think  that  the  sde 
danger  which  menaced  the  social  state  arose  from  the  excited 
passions  of  the  multitude  but  recently  roused  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  own  strength.  But  even  in  this  case  true  policy  ahould  have 
made  them  point  out  the  example  of  England,  where  the  one 
ipass  is  counterpoised  by  the  weight  of  another,  not  inferior  in 
physical  strength,  but  in  moral  strength  vastly  superior.  By  refusing 
the  privileges  which  they  had  begun  by  promismg^  the  sovereigns 
reduced  the  middle  classes,  who  alone  could  lend  them  effectual 
support  in  case  of  a  struggle,  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  com- 
mon foe.  The  more  opposition  was  offered  to  reasonable 
demands,  the  stronger  grew  the  outcry  for  what  was  unreasonable. 
The  more  the  governments  relied  upon  their  standing  armies,  in- 
stead of  appealing  to  the  enlightened  classes  for  support;  the 
wider  grew  the  breach  between  them  and  their  subjects ;  the 
more  rooted  became  the  conviction  that  the  rulers  and  the  people 
had  separate  interests;  the  more  irreconcileably  did  the  bouse 
become  divided  against  itself. 

Let  us  look  over  the  map  of  Europe,  and  ask  what  continental 
state  is  able  to  resist  a  violent  attack,  whether  from  an  unprinci- 
pled party  within  or  from  a  powerful  foreign  foe  ?  The  present 
state  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of 
our  assertion,  that  the  strength  of  a  country  lies  iu  the  possession 
of  an  independent  middle  class,  by  whatever  name  such  class  may 
be  called.  Should  the  destructive  party  finally  get  the  upper 
hand  in  the  Peninsula,  will  France  be  able  to  resist  the  conta- 
gion?     Will  its   government  find   support  in  the  enlightened 
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classes  sufficient  to  save  the  natfon  from  the  tyranny  of  a  lawless 
•mob? 

But  it  is  the   critical  position   of  Germany  with  which  we 
have  at  present  to  do.     Every  person  who  has  mixed  much  and 
familiarly  with  the  different  classes  of  society  in  Germany  of  late 
years,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  extent  to  which  levelling 
opinions  have  spread  in  that  country.     By  levelling  opinions  we 
mean  the  desire  of  overthrowing  the  existing  social  system,  for 
4he  sake  of  deriving  some  half-defined  advantage  from  the  confu- 
sion and  ruin  that  would  follow.     The  holders  of  these  opinions 
are  naturally  of  two  classes.    The  one  class  desire  neither  more 
nor  less  than  plunder;  and  in  its  language  the  word  aristocrat 
^neans   a  rich  man,  whose  property  is  marked  out  as  its  prey. 
The  other  class  consists  of    such  as  are  without  hope  of  any 
improvement  in  the  notoriously  faulty  social  and  political  systems 
•  with  which  they  are  burdened,  except  as  the  result  of  some  total 
revulfifion  of  the  existing  order  of  things.      The  first-mentioned 
-class  is  no  longer  amenable  to  reason  and  must  be  looked  upon 
tis  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  peace  and  social  order,  against 
which  a  state  cannot  be  too  much  on  its  guard.    The  second 
•class,  it  would  be  possible  to  detach  from  its  present  alliance 
with  the  former  and  to  gain  for  the  defence  of  civilization  and 
order,  if  prospects  were  held  out  of  ameliorating  the  social  state, 
of  raising  the  industrial  classes  in  the  scale,  and  of  allowing  to  all 
tliat  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, and  from  which  they  have  been  hitherto  excluded  to  the 
general  detriment.     If  some  such  measures  be  not  adopted  to 
effect  this  separation,  and  that  soon,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  above- 
mentioned   classes  of  regenerators  will  proceed   in   their  own 
fashion  to  effect  a  change ;   and,  until  things  are  ripe  for  the  ca- 
tastrophe, the  states  in  question  will  totter  forward  in  continually 
increasing  debility,  and  in  an  unavoidable  dependence  upon  the 
most  powerful  or  most  dreaded  neighbour.     It  is  singular  enough, 
however,  that  the  crisis  is  being  hastened  by  the  measures  adopted 
tn  a  quarter  where,  at  the  first  glance,  we  should  least  expect  it. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  sovereigns  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe  are  acting  exactly  in  concurrence  with  the  two 
classes  which  we  have  described  as  combined  against  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.     The  Emperor  of  Russia  proceeds  upon 
the  avowed  principle  of  governing  in  the  Asiatic  style,  which 
admits  of  no  middle  class  between  the  throne  and  the  populace 
but  the  satraps,  who  are  the  creatures  of  his  power.     The  late 
Ukase,  abolishing  the  ancient  nobility  of  Poland,  and  permitting 
those  families  who  wish  to  remain  distinguished  by  outward  signs 
from  their  countrymen  to  apply  for  new  Russian  Ietters-patent| 
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sufficiently  displays  his  notions  as  to  the  oecessity  of  a  powerful 
and  enlightened  middle  class^  and  the  station  he  wishes  them  to 
occupy.  That  the  Russian  nobility  gains  any  additional  lustre 
by  this  degradation  of  the  Poles,  we  think  it  would  be  hard  to 

Srove.  We  are  also  far  from  thinking  that  the  Emperor  of 
tussia  has  acquired  any  additional  strength  by  the  adoption  of 
these  measures ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  clear  that  he  has 
become  a  more  dangerous  neighbour  for  civilised  Europe.  He 
is  more  to  be  dreaded  from  speaking  so  intelligibly  by  his  ezain^ 
pie  to  the  passions  which  we  know  to  be  afloat  in  the  nations  of 
central  Europe,  than  if,  like  former  Asiatic  conquerors,  he  had 
arrayed  the  millions  of  the  Tatarian  deserts  for  tne  avowed  pur- 
pose of  conquest  and  destruction.  His  notions  of  religion  cop-* 
respond  with  his  ideas  of  civil  polity.  At  his  command»a  religion 
which  has  been  the  prevailing  one  during  a  thousand  years  must 
give  way  to  one  which  his  undisputed  will  proclaims.  Can  we 
possibly  shut  our  eyes  to  the  consequences  of  such  an  example  at 
such  a  moment. 

That  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia  should  have  deemed 
it  to  their  interest  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and 
middle  classes  in  their  respective  dominions  cannot  be  suflicientiy 
lamented.  It  is  also  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  Germans  have 
ceased  to  place  any  confidence  in  their  nobles,  whose  ignorance 
concerning  the  true  station  which  they  ought  to  occupy  in  the 
political  scale  prevented  them  from  binding  their  fellow-citizeas 
by  ties  of  gratitude.  The  destruction  of  the  public  confidence 
reposed  in  them  has  been  much  accelerated  by  the  measures  taken 
by  the  different  governments  to  lessen  the  real  importance  and  to 
augment  the  useless  and  irritating  privileges  of  the  higher  classes. 
We  might  fill  pages  with  instances  from  Hanover,  Hesse,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria,  of  distinctions  insulting  to  the  useful  classes  and 
burdensome  to  the  noblesse  of  those  lands,  which  the  latter  have 
been  induced  to  seek,  or  compelled  to  accept,  in  exchange  for  the 
due  influence  and  independent  station  to  which,  by  birthright  and 
acquirements,  they  were  entitled.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  their  suIh 
jects,  or  to  us,  that  the  German  sovereigns  disclaim  all  participa- 
tion in  the  plans  of  the  Russian  emperor,  and  declare  their  pro- 
ceedings to  have  been  guided  by  the  desire  of  establishing  peace 
and  respect  for  the  laws  within  their  dominions.  The  shade  of  an 
opinion  is  of  little  importance  to  a  country  which  finds  itself  de- 
prived of  moral  and  physical  strength,  at  a  period  when  it  is 
threatened  with  severe  shocks  from  within  as  well  as  from  with- 
out; and  that  Germany  is  at  the  present  moment  thus  menaced, 
we  think,  after  a  perusal  of  the  following  statements,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  deny.    The  proceedings  of  late  in  Switzerland  have 
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shown  that  there  is  no  want  of  individuals  who  make  it  their  buti- 
nets  to  fan  the  passions  of  the  populace  by  holding  out  prospects 
of  license  and  plunder.  When  the  courts  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
put  themselves  forward  as  the  avengers  of  law  and  social  order, 
one  would  have  thought  that,  in  their  public  transactions  at  least, 
they  would  lay  themselves  open  to  no  reproach  of  the  kind«  and 
that,  when  they  call  upon  their  subjects  and  foreign  powers  to 
I>ttt  implicit  confidence  in  their  measures,  they  would  take  some 
little  pains  to  deserve  it.  We  must,  however,  lift  the  veil,  in  order 
that  Europe  may  see  the  tendency  of  a  monopoly  of  power  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  and  the  danger  accruing,  not  only  to  the 
countries  which  first  may  fall  victims  to  the  insecure  system  of 
irresponsible  governments,  but  also  the  sad  effects  of  the  conta* 
gion  of  vicious  example  even  upon  the  roost  civilized  states. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  such  of  her  Polish  subjects 
as  joined  the  revolutionary  army  in  1891  is  condemned  even  by 
the  course  pursued  by  Austria.  In  the  latter  country,  where  no 
formal  permission  was  given  to  individuals  who  wished  to  proceed 
to  Warsaw,  still,  as  no  express  prohibition  had  been  proclaimed, 
no  subject  of  Austria  was  called  afterwards  to  account  for  what 
be  had  done;  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  inflict  penalties  that 
were  not  denounced  by  the  existmg  laws.  The  persecutions  and 
inquisitorial  proceedings  which  have  tormented  the  inhabitants  of 
Austrian  Poland  for  the  last  two  years  had  a  totally  different  ob*- 
ject.  They  were  founded  upon  a  suspicion  of  correspondences 
carried  on  since  1832  with  the  refugees  in  France,  upon  attempts 
made  to  introduce  inflammatory  publications  into  the  country, 
and  an  overt  attempt  made  at  Lemberg  to  excite  a  revolt  among 
the  troops  and  the  populace.  We  are  no  advocates  of  the  policy 
which  Austria  pursues,  as  we  shall  sufiiciently  show;  but,  as  far 
as  concerns  the  treatment  of  those  individuals  who  took  part  in 
the  war  against  Russia,  the  cabinet  was  consistent,  clement,  and 
even  generous.  The  Prussian  cabinet,  however,  issued  passports 
to  numbers  of  its  subjects  to  proceed  to  Warsaw  during  the  epoch 
of  the  first  successes  of  the  Polish  arms.  Gentlemen  of  every 
rank  availed  themselves  of  the  permission,  and  even  appeared  at 
public  places  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the 
royal  family,  in  the  uniforms  which  they  had  prepared  for  the 
campaign.  Among  the  number  were  large  landed  proprietors  in 
the  Duchy  of  Posen;  and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  whole  seems 
to  have  been  a  most  mercenary  and  degrading  plot  on  the  part  of 
the  court  to  secure  a  plausible  pretext  for  confiscation.  Some 
months  later,  it  is  well  known  that  proclamations  appeared  in  the 
Prussian  Gazettes  recalling  all  subJecU  of  that  state  from  Poland, 
under  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  property.     What  choice  was 
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left  to  men  of  ardent  and  chivalrous  dispositions?  As  they  diem* 
selves  stated,  obedience  would  have  been  possible  had  the  cause 
into  which  tbey  had  entered  been  prosperous;  but  the  prospects 
of  the  Poles  ivere  on  the  decline.  It  was  no  longer  a  questiofi 
about  relinquishing  half-won  laurels;  they  were  called  upon  to 
desert  their  countrymen  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Those 
whose  feelings  on  the  subject  of  honour  were  most  acute  re- 
mained to  await  the  catastrophe.  Their  estates  were  naturally 
laid  under  sequestration,  but  the  Prussian  lawyersi  on  their  re- 
turn, assured  them  that  such  proceedings  under  ex  poU  facto  de- 
crees were  not  justified  by  the  laws  of  the.country,  aod  recoro«> 
mended  an  aj^eal  to  the  tribunals.  These  suits  passed  in  some 
cases  through  the  three  instances  of  appeal,  and  were  every  wliere 
decided  against  the  government,  until  the  king  at  length  put  a  ter- 
mination to  the  resistance  offered  to  his  arbitrary  disposition  by  a 
decree  from  his  cabinet  reversing  the  judgmeiltof  the  High  Court 
of  AppeaL  May  we  ask  to  whose  share  the  prize  has  fallen? 
Need  we  ask  of  what  crime  the  ftiniilies  of  the  suffeters  havebeeii 
guilty? 

Can  the  Prussians  pretend  diat  property  is  sectire  in  their 
country  after  such  an  ocourreace;  and  from  what  side  has  the 
danger  first  threatened  them?  Have  the  Spaniards  done  worse  in 
confiscating  the  estates  of  the  church,  because  the  clergy  dre  sup* 
posed  to  be  disinclined  to  the  cause  of  freedom? 

If  the  subjects  of  Prussia  continue  under  such  circumstances 
to  repose  any  confidence  in  their  rulers, — if  foreign  powers  still 
attach  any  weight  to  public  treaties  concluded  with  a  court  which 
has  thus  placed  itself  above  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion^-- the 
reason  must  be  sought  in  the  supposition  that  the  Prussian 
government  has  at  least  power  sufficient  to  preserve  an  imposing 
attitude  towards  neighbouring  states,  and  thus  forms  an  indis- 
pensable member  of  the  grand  confederation,  whose  object,  as 
well  as  interest,  it  is  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Lurope. 
If  this  be  the  case,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  following  statement, 
which  has  ^one  the  round  of  the  German  papers  uncontradicted? 
We  copy  It  from  the  Hamburg  Correspondent  of  the  29th  of 
October,  IS36. 

"  From  Prussia.  *  *  *  It  has  been  stated,  for  iustaoce^  that  even 
women  and  children,  who  had  unwittingly  passed  the  frontier,  have 
been  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  Russian  frontier  guards^  and  that  jn- 
dividaals  bathing  in  debateable  rivers  on  the  frontier  have  been  seized  In 
a  state  of  nudity.  An  officer  of  rank  of  the  Prussian  frontier  guard  was 
surprised  to  bcar»  in  a  [Enssiaa]  town  at  some  distance  from  the  bor- 
ders, tones  of  laowntation  in  the  Gennan  language.  On  inquiry  he 
found  that  they  proceeded  from  Prussian  peasants  from  a  viltsge  on  ik9 
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frontier,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Siberia  for  haTing  attempted  to  m- 
tfodoce  prohibited  coin  into  the  Runian  empire.  These  poor  people,  it 
seemt,  had  some  business  to  transact  in  a  neigbboaring  Russian  vUlagCy 
but,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Russian  Uw,  which 
allows  no  one  to  pass  the  frontier  who  is  not  in  possession  of  ten  rix- 
floUars,  they  were  obliged  to  collect  on  loan  all  the  ready  money  that 
could  be  found  in  their  village,  and  naturally  brought  together  a  mix- 
ture of  coins  of  many  kinds.  On  arriving  at  the  frontier  they  produced 
their  capital,  but  the  Russian  authorities  asserted  that  the  money  did  not 
pass  current  in  the  empire,  and,  instead  of  refusing  the  peasants  admit- 
tance, conBscated  the  money,  and  sentenced  the  owners,  as  a  lawful  cap- 
tare,  to  Siberia.  On  this  occasion  the  officer  succeeded  by  his  repre- 
aeotations  in  procuring  the  poor  people  their  freedom  and  the  restitutioD 
of  their  property,  bat  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  lucky  Plough  to  fall  in 
with  such  a  traveller.*' 

This  statement  requires  no  comment. 

A  recent  and  most  striking  instance  of  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  example  set  by  the  Russians  in  contemning  public  opinion 
has  been  given  by  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  troops  on  the  late 
occupation  of  Cracow.  The  pretences  under  which  this  occupa- 
tion  was  attempted  to  be  justified  are  well  known.  In  the  original 
proclamations  of  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  General  Kauf- 
mann,  and  which  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  versions  given 
io  the  German  newspapers,  we  find  the  following  paragraphs: — 

*'  No.  1 .  Considering  the  disorders,  outrages,  even  the  crimes,  which 
have  of  late  disturbed  the  peace  of  this  city  and  its  inhabitants  ; 

'*  Considering  that  it  has  been  incontrovertibly  proved  that  all  these 
atrocities  {unihateii)  must  be  ascribed  to  those  refugees,  revolutionary 
emissaries,  and  vagabonds  {bciiimmmgdosen  menscken)  who  of  late  have 
coUected  in  Cracow  and  its  territory ; 

'*  Considering  the  duties  which  are  Incumbent  upon  them  as  protectors 
of  the  free  state  of  Cracow,  and  the  necessity  of  putting  au  end  to  the 
lawless  state  of  things  which  threatens  not  only  the  tranquillity  of  this 
state,  but  also  that  of  the  neighbouring  provinces; 

**'  Considering,  finally,  that  the  government  of  the  free  state  of  Cra- 
cow, notwithstanding  that  the  means  were  generously  oflfered  them,  did 
not  comply  with  the  requisition  addressed  to  them  under  the  ninth  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  demanding  the  expulsion  from  their  territory 
of  the  refugees  and  persons  condemned  by  law,  who  had  there  collected, 
(although  according  to  this  very  article  the  delivering  up  of  these  indi- 
viduals might  have  been  required,)  and  that  consequently  the  conditions 
on  which  the  neutrality  of  this  free  state  was  made  dependent  have  not 
been  fulfilled, — the  high  protecting  powers  of  the  free  state  of  Cracow 
have  resolved  on  the  occupation,  ^c.** 

In  the  absence  of  all  accredited  documents  to  contradict  atatt- 
ments  put  forth  with  such  pomp  of  generous  consideration  for  a 
helpless  but  sinful  state,  it  was  natural  that  Europe,  however  it 
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lameoted  the  inisfortiunes  of  Cracow^  should  still  believe  thei  the 
free  town  had  reallj  given  some  cause  of  umbrage  to  its  onmipo- 
tent  protectors.  But  what  will  our  readers  say  when  we  produce 
an  official  document  whose  authenticity  defies  disproof*  and  which 
will  show  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  proclamatiou  we 
have  quoted  are  falsehoods,  known  to  be  such  by  the  government 
which  published  themi  and  yet  offered  as  justifications  of  their 
conduct  to  neighbouring  states,  whose  diplomatic  ageota  must 
have  been  supposed  too  indolent  to  detect  their  infamy  1 

Instead  of  the  senate  of  Cracow  having  refused  to  comply  with 
xequisitions  for  the  expulsion  of  the  refugees  who  had  taken  sbel* 
ter  on  the  territory,  and  had  been  left  there  when  the  Ruaaiaa 
troops  withdrew,  after  the  occupation  which  followed  on  the  close 
of  the  late  revolution,  it  appears  that  the  authorities  of  the  town 
made  repeated  applications  to  the  residents  of  the  three  powers 
to  point  out  the  conduct  which  they  wished  the  magistracy  to  ob- 
serve towards  the  refugees.  The  first  application  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  note  addressed  by  the  senate,  to  the  commisaifon  ap- 
pointed by  the  three  powers  in  1833  to  regenerate  the  cooatitutioo 
and  governaiient  of  the  city  and  state,  praying  them  to  decide 
whether  the  refugees  then  at  Cracow  were  to  remain  there  or  not, 
and  in  the  latter  case  requesting  the  commission  to  furnish  tbem 
with  passports  to  other  countries.  This  application  appears  te 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  signs  and  tokens  which  the  members 
of  the  commission  of  regeneration  allowed  to  appear,  and  which 
sufficiently  convinced  the  people  of  Cracow  that  their  inde- 
pendence hung  upon  a  thread  of  the  slightest  textare;  that  it 
consequently  behoved  them  to  remove  all  cause  of  jealousy  for  the 
future.  We  are  further  told  that  these  demands  relative  to  the 
residence  of  refugees  in  the  free  state  were  repeated  at  intervals  in 
notes  addressed  by  the  senate  to  the  conference  or  residents  of  the 
three  powers,  which  were  never  answered. 

The  last  and  most  important  communication  addressed  by  the 
senate  to  the  residents  of  the  three  powers  was  the  note  of  the 
30th  of  May,  1835,  in  which  individuals  who  had  (bund  meaas  to 
enter  the  territory  with  false  passports  were  denounced  by  Damei 
especially  Xavier  Boski  and  a  certain  de  Eysmont,  who  after* 
wards  perpetrated  those  crimes  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in 
the  proclamations.  To  this  note  no  answer  was  returned,  and 
the  individuals  remained  in  the  city. 

Can  such  a  course  of  proceeding  be  credited  at  the  present 
day?  Can  a  government  really  venture  to  publish  and  to  act  thus 
in  defiance  of  the  dictates  of  honour,  to  say  nothing  of  Choaa  of 
morality  ? 

After  such  deliberate  manifestations  of  contempt  for  all  de* 
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ceticy,  it  will  not  excite  surprise  that  the  promises  containecl  in 
the    remaining  paragraphs  of  the   proclamation    were  violated 
almost  the  moment  they  were  published.    The  authorities  had 
been  promised  respectful  treatment  and  the  undisturbed  exercise 
of  tfaeir  functions,  whereas  we  find  the  Austrian  general  summon- 
ing the  president  of  the  senate  to  appear  before  him  by  a  corporal, 
^^ite  his  town*major  surpassed  his  Gommander-in*chief  in  insults 
and  brutal  treatment  of  the  citizens.     The  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  occupying  regiments,  one  of  which,  we  regret  to  say,  bears  an 
English  name  (Nugent),  and  boasted  an  &iglish  cadet  in  its 
ranks,  were  obliged  to  condescend  to  do  the  duty  of  Austrian 
p<rfice.     The  shops  of  the  jewellers  were  searched  for  rings, 
brooches,  and  trinkets  on  which  was  enamelled  the  white  eagle  of 
Poland;  and  the  separation  of  families,  and  files  of  women  and 
children  escorted  by  the  invaders  through  the  streets,  proclaimed 
too  well  how  speedily  the  lesson  given  by  Russia  had  been  learned 
by  the  neighbouring  power. 

Before  the  entry  of  the- troops,  a  proclamation  bad  commanded 
tb0t  all  individuals  resident  at  Cracow,  who  bad  taken  any  part 
whatever  in  the  revolution,  should  leave  the  city  and  cross  over  to 
Podg6rze,  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  Vistula.  The  president  of 
the  senate,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  helpless  state  of  the  city, 
abandoned  by  every  ally,  even  by  those  to  whose  energetic  dipio* 
maey  the  little  republic  bad  been  indebted  for  its  existence,  was 
compelled  to  sanction  the  order;  and  about  eight  hundred  indi- 
viduals, many  of  whom  were  married  and  had  undertaken  various 
eitiployments  for  their  support  and  that  of  their  families,  obeyed 
the  injunction,  hoping  by  the  sacrifice  thus  made  to  secure  a  better 
treatment  for  their  countrymen.  The  heart-rending  scenes  which 
arose  from  this  generous  effort  of  moral  courage  on  the  part  of 
these  self-offered  victims,  whose  wives  and  children  accompanied 
them  to  the  bridge,  and  whose  sobs  and  lamentations  resounded 
on  all  sides,  seem  to  have  rather  hardened  than  mollified  the  ob- 
durate hearts  of  the  Austrian  military;  for  a  few  days  after  the 
occupation  this  scene  was  again  renewed  under  circumstances 
even  more  distressing  and  unjustifiable.  It  does  not  appear  on 
what  authority,  but  the  proclamation  condemning  all  persons  im- 
plicated in  the  late  revolution  was  extended  to  all  individuals  not 
natives  of  the  city  and  territory  who  were  unprovided  with  pass- 
ports. Taken  in  its  strictest  sense,  this  included  numbers  who, 
in  the  last  century,  before  the  separation  of  Cracow  from  tbe  rest 
of  Poland,  had  settled  there  at  a  time  when  passports  were  not 
dreamt  of.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  all  who  were  unable 
to  produce  the  documents  desired,  whether  nobles,  citizens,  or 
peasants,  were  forced  from  their  houses  and  possessions,  and  sent 
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umier  tkiUhary  escort  to  Podg6rze.  The  most  despicable  means 
were  employed  to  ascertain  whether  old  settlers  were  in  reality 
natives  of  the  territory  or  not.  The  poor  sufferers  were  allowed 
to  take  their  wives  and  children  with  them,  if  they  chose ;  and  the 
melancholy  trains,  amounting  in  all  to  about  2000  individuals, 
were  to  be  seen,  party  after  party,  bending  their  steps  to  the  Aus- 
trian territory,  where  the  option  of  embarkation  to  Aniericm,  or  of 
being  delivered  up  to  Russiay  was  offiBred  to  then*  A  great 
number,  dreading  the  idea  of  a  sea  voyage,  preferred  cbe  iatter« 
One  woman  died  of  fright  upon  the  bridge,  in  the  mkist  of  the 
Hussars,  who  were  escorting  her  to  join  her  husband. 

It  was  after  being  a  witness  to  these  scenes,  and  having  attained 
the  conviction,  that  not  the  desire  of  establishing  a  traoquillity 
which  in  fact  had  never  been  disturbed,  but  a  deliberate  aggre^ 
sion  of  stronger  powers,  jealous  of  the  independence  even  of  so 
weak  a  city  as  Cracow,  was  the  motive  of  the  invasion^  that  the 
president  of  the  senate,  M*  Wieloglowski,  addressed  the  follow^ 
mg  letter  to  Prince  Meftternich;  a  copy  of  which  having  fallen 
by  aocidenl  into  our  hands,  we  puUish  it  in  full,  as  the  bcs€  cor- 
roboration of  the  statements  we  have  made. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  by  Af.  WklogUm>ski  to  Prince  Metitrmd^ 
under  the  date  25th  February,  1836. 

**  III  the  official  letter  with  which  your  highness  was  pleased  lately  to 
honour  me,  and  the  perusal  of  which  left  a  most  distressing  impression 
upon  my  mind,  I  find  that,  after  all  the  measures  which  it  has  been 
judged  necessary  to  take  in  the  name  of  the  illustrious  courts,  the  go- 
vernment of  which  I  was  a  member  still  lies  under  the  imputation 
(founded  not  upon  facts^  but  merely  on  reported  assertions)  of  having, 
through  my  indulgence,  or,  what  is  worse,  through  my  culpable  con- 
nivance, encouraged  the  Polish  emigrants  to  remain  at  Cracow^  where 
their  presence  proved  as  prejudicial  to  the  free  city  as  it  was  to  the 
adjacent  provinces  of  the  protecting  powers.  How  hr  this  accusation 
is  founded  in  truth,  time  and  circumstances  must  one  day  bring  to 
light. 

"  In  the  Republic  of  Cracow^  which  the  illustrious  courts  wished  to 
have  governed  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  which  they  were 
magnanimous  enough  to  lay  down,  the  functions  of  the  president  of  the 
senate  were  exclusively  limited  to  the  power  of  making  propositions  to 
the  government  relative  to  improvements  in  the  administration  of  the 
country,  and  his  signature  sanctioned  the  decisions  made  by  the  majority 
of  the  senate ;  it  will  be  impossible,  however,  to  point  ont  any  decision, 
any  rescript  of  the  senate,  from  which  the  results  that  have  been  stated 
can  be  deduced,  or  which  can  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  supposed  ten- 
dency. The  residence  and  protection  of  the  Polish  emigrants  at  Cracow 
can  never  be  imputed  to  the  senate;  still  less,  however,  to  the  under- 
signed ;  since,  during  the  reorganization  of  the  state,  the  government 
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requested  tbe  commission  charged  with  the  reorgaDizatlon,  by  the  note 
of  26th  September,  1833,  to  be  pleased  to  decide  upon  tbe  future  fate 
of  the  refugees,  and  either  to  allow  thero  to  return  to  their  homes,  or  to 
furnish  them  with  passports  fbr  other  countries.  But  these  representa- 
tions made  at  that  time,  and  at  a  later  period  frequently  repeated  and 
addressed  to  the  conference,  were  always  left  unanswered ;  the  illus- 
ti^oos  courts  having  reserved  tbe  right  of  making  a  final  decision  re- 
specting them.  In  tbe  mean  time  the  number  of  emigrants  at  Cracow 
dally  inereased,  in  conscquedoe  of  tbe  measnres  taken  to  expel  tbem  from 
Qaliicia>  «  course  of  things  which  was  facilitated  l^  the  oiKumstanee 
tbikt  no  oppositioQ  was  offered  to  their  passing  from.  Podgorae  (in 
Gallicia)  to  Cracow, 

**  The  second  reproach  made  to  the  government  is  the  having  tole« 
nUed  subjects  of  the  protecting  powers  in  their  militia,  and  among  these 
individuals  some  who  had  even  borne  arms  against  their  sovereigtiSi^ 
This  fact  has  never  been  denied;  so  far  from  it  the  present  government 
at  the  commencement  of  its  organization  proposed  to  the  commissioners 
plenipotentiary  to  dissolve  the  militia  as  it  then  existed,  and  to  replace 
h  by  recmiling  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  after  dismissing  all 
suspeeted  penons.  The  rejection  of  this  offer  by  the  rescript  of  3lse 
of  May,  1333,  reduced  tbe  senate  to  tbe  necessity  of  leaving  the  militia 
on  the  footing  on  which  it  was  found. 

"  The  third  accusation  is  founded  upon  the  events  whicli  we  have  so 
feoently  bad  to  deplore,  and  the  sad  consequences  of  which  we  are 
doomed  to  endure.  These  are,  the  windows  broken  on  the  18th  of 
December  last,  tbe  murder  of  Pawlowski,  and  a  marron  thrown  into  a 
window  on  the  day  of  a  ball  gi?en  by  the  citizens,  according  to  tbe 
statement  of  the  Vienna  Gazettes. 

^'  The  first  and  second  of  these  events,  if  we  mav  judgjs  from  their 
perpetrators,  would  certainly  not  have  taken  place  if  the  conference  of 
residents  had  been  pleased  to  adopt  resolutions  in  accordance  with  the 
communication  made  by  the  undersigned,  dated  30th  May>  1835,  and  a 
copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  praying  the  removal  from  the  territory 
of  Aavier  Baski,  who  (afterwards)  broke  the  windows,  and  of  de  Eys- 
mont,  one  of  the  principal  accomplices^  as  it  now  begins  to  appear,  in 
the  murder  of  Pawlowski.  The  fact  that  the  note  thus  presented  was 
left  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  year  without  any  answer  whatever  was 
one  cause  of  these  melancholy  occurrences,  which,  from  the  character  of 
tbe  individuals  above  mentioned,  had  been  foreseen  and  dreaded  by  tbe 
undersigned. 

'^  The  maintenance  of  political  associations  and  the  transmission  of 
inflammatory  writings  by  the  Polish  emigrants  in  France  and  Belgium 
cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  government,  since  every  province 
bordering  on  our  state  has  a  well-guarded  frontier  and  customs  guard, 
and  all  the  post-offices  of  our  city  are  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  autho- 
rities. As  to  emissaries  being  sent  and  receiving  permission  to  remain 
here,  1  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  not  one  of  these  individuals  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  passport  to  Cracow,  All  bore 
pas^iports  to  Austrian  Gallicia,  and   merely  entered   our  territory  as 
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pamen  through  it.  The  gOTernmeni  of  Cncaw  cm  hardly  be 
respomible  for  the  signatare  affixed  hj  the  police  of  Breriau  to  pwapoiti 
deliTered  by  Prussia,  tbroagh  Cracovr,  to  the  Austrian  territories;  nor 
could  it  be  expected  to  turn  individuals  thus  provided  out  of  the  hnkI 
pointed  out  to  them  by  the  competent  authorities.  This  was  the  less 
to  be  expected,  as  the  president,  confiding  in  bis  line  of  action,  repre- 
sented to  the  conference  at  the  time  the  inconvenienoe  that  might  eome 
from  the  arrival  of  many  persons  under  feigned  names, — giving  notice 
even  as  the  individuals  in  question  appeared  at  Cracow,— and  thvs  eoni- 
municating  the  arrival  of  M.  DoKcoa  under  the  name  of  Bocek,  of  that 
of  Cybulski  under  the  name  of  Richard,  and  of  the  arrival  of  S.  Zabfeki 
under  the  name  of  Kazarczeck.  In  support  of  his  assertions  be  oonnni- 
nicated  their  original  passpoits  to  the  residents.  These,  sir,  are  incon- 
testable facts,  which  are  easily  proved  by  official  papers  and  oonespond- 
ence,  and  which  the  resident  of  his  Imperial  AfKistoHc  Majesty  caimot 
deny,  without  contradicting  the  evidence  of  those  documents  of  Ibe 
traces  of  which  he  must  himself  be  in  possession. 

"  For  my  personal  defence  I  appeal  to  the  transactions  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prove  what  my  conduct  has  been,  what  propositions  I  made  at 
the  sittings  of  the  senate,  and  what  were  ray  efforts  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  order.  But  I  cannot  indicate  to  your  highness  the  true  cause 
of  the  confluence  of  so  many  emigrants  at  Cracow,  as  it  would  bear  the 
form  of  an  accusation,  and  I  prefer  rather  to  fall  a  victim  myadf  than 
to  prove  the  cause  of  injury  to  others.  Your  highness  was  pleased 
three  years  ago  to  call  the  undersigned  (who  felt  himself  unequal  lo  the 
task)  to  the  post  of  president,  which  the  existing  circnmstanoea  had 
rendered  one  of  great  difficulty.  Your  highness  was  pleased  even  to 
command  my  acceptauce  of  it.  In  the  desire  of  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  illustrious  courts,  I  obeyed  i  and,  if  I  bad  been  seconded 
by  the  conference,  I  trust  I  should  have  accomplished  my  task. 

"  Seeing,  however,  at  present  how  all  my  efforts  are  paralyzed,  I  find 
it  necessary  to  give  up  my  functions,  and  have  accordingly  tendered  my 
resignation  through  the  medium  of  the  residents.  The  conference,  by 
virtue  of  the  full  powers  with  which  it  is  furnished,  has  allowed  me  to 
do  so.  I  ha^,  therefore,  now  no  other  wish  than  to  justify  my  conduct 
to  your  highness,  and  express  my  regret  at  having,  without  being  con* 
victed  of  any  fault,  to  support  the  weight  of  punishment;  and  tfau  tn 
the  eyes  both  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  of  strangers  who 
were  witnesses  when  the  Polish  refugees,  on  the  simple  summons  of  the 
government  pointing  out  Podgorze  as  the  point  of  assemblage,  quitted 
Cracow  with  a  docility  and  resignation  unexamined  in  such  cases,  and 
without  any  other  manifestation  of  their  sentiments  than  tears  and 
mutual  embraces. 

'^  Humbled,  summoned  daily  by  corporals  to  the  commanding  gene* 
ral,  it  was  easy  for  roe  to  perceive,  from  the  first  moments  of  the  military 
occupation  of  the  town,  that  the  good  will  of  the  protecting  powers 
towards  me  as  chief  of  the  government  had  either  been  destroyed  or  was 
misunderstood. 

^'  I  am  not  competent  to  judge  whether  the  collecting  of  the  emi- 
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gnnU  into  »  body  and  the  expelKog  them  simiiltaneoosly  has  been  of 
•emce  to  the  oouotiy  or  adjacent  provinces,  nor  ihall  I  undertake  to 
prove  that  the  govemment,  which  by  a  simple  appeal  was  able  to  make 
all  the  refugees  quit  Cracow  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  must,  in 
the  absence  of  physical  strength,  have  enjoyed  a  moral  well-felt  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  strangers  inhabiting  the  country.  It  would  be 
superfluous  for  me  to  dwell  on  these  considerations,  which  your  high- 
ness, in  your  wisdom,  which  is  ever  guided  by  sentiments  of  justice  and 
goodness,  will  sufficiently  appreciate. 

'*  If  the  abasement  of  the  government  and  my  personal  humiliation 
were  Indispensable  to  satisfy  the  wish  of  the  illustrious  courts,  I  resign 
myself  without  murmuring  to  their  will,  requesting  only  that  your 
highness  will  condescend  to  accept  my  justiflcation,  to  compare  it  with 
the  original  official  documents,  and,  having  weighed  my  conduct,  will 
continue  towards  me  the  protection  which  I  have  enjoyed  during  the 
last  three  years  of  my  presidentship,  and  which  1  flatter  myself  not  to 
have  justly  forfeited." 

To  offer  any  comment  upon  this  document  would  be  to  lessen 
the  impression  which  its  perusal  must  leave  upon  the  mind  of 
every  thinking  reader.  We  shall  merely  add,  that  the  notion 
which  was  so  eagerly  spread  that  the  Austrians  had  entered  the 
town  in  order  to  get  the  start  of  the  Russians  is  perfectly  erro» 
neous.  It  is  true,  that  the  agents  of  both  powers  are  endeavour^ 
i^g  to  get  the  citizens  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  their 
respective  governments,  but  this  game  was  begun  many  years 
back  by  Russia,  when  she  violated  every  clause  of  the  additional 
treaty  of  Vienna,  which  stipulated  those  commercial  advantages 
for  the  free  town  without  which  it  could  not  possibly  exist. 
Cracow  is  an  open  town,  without  walls,  and  its  venerable  castle 
has  none  of  the  formidable  appurtenances  of  modern  fortification. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  spot  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city,  which, 
aa  a  strategical  point,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  That  the 
Russians,  however,  even  if  the  temporary  possession  of  the  city 
be  granted  to  the  Austrians,  would  never  allow  the  latter  power 
to  fortify  that  point,  is  pretty  certain,  as  by  that  event  they  would 
loee  all  the  advantage  of  their  new  line  of  fortresses  along  the 
Vistulft,  which  at  present  take  Gallicia  in  flank,  and  command 
the  possession  of  Cracow  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  deemed  proper  to 
demand  it.*  The  Austrians  have  not  a  single  fortress  to  the 
north  of  the  Carpathians. 

But  we  are  here  not  following  the  labyrinths  of  Russian  poli- 
tics.    We  ohould  most  sincerely  rejoice  if  we  could  see  the  Ger- 

*  There  can  be  no  dearer  proof  gtveo  of  the  mability  of  Auitria  to  offer  retifttaiuse 
to  the  encroachmenU  of  Ruisia,  than  its  permitting  the  Russians  to  shut  ud  the  Danube. 
Thf*  probability  is  that  the  Russian  secret  police  at  Vienna  hate  It  in  their  power  to 
control  the  minister. 
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manic  governmeuU  gained  for  the  defence  of  civilization  aiid 
scMrial  order,  and  with  tbem  that  class  of  their  subjects  who  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  preachers  of  anarchy  and  destruc- 
tion, but  the  ardent  desire  of  a  change.  It  must,  however,  be 
dear  that  an  alliance  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  would  afford  no  guarantee  for  the  future  peace 
and  security  of  Europe.  Neither  state,  as  we  have  seen,  is  able 
to  resist  attacks  from  within  or  from  without,  nor  will  be  able 
until  some  fresh  portion  of  vigour,  by  means  of  institutions  cal- 
culated to  develop  the  resources  of  those  lands  and  to  arouse, 
the  national  spirit,  be  infused  into  those  nations.  Had  England 
pursued  this  plan  from  the  beginning,  much  that  has  been  done 
would  have  been  left  undone.  Constitutional  Germany  would 
never  have  tamely  looked  on  at  the  fall  of  constitutional  Poland. 
Even  France  and  the  Netherlands  would  have  been  gainers  by 
such  an  order  of  things.  The  most  singular  circumstance  is  that 
Great  Britain  has  all  along  held  in  her  band  the  means  of  effect- 
ing this  good,  of  effecting  that  desirable  peaceable  revolution  in 
central  Europe,  which  would  restore  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
the  blessings  of  that  peace  of  which  we  have  so  long  known  only 
the  name.  The  key  to  this  long  desired  tranquillity  in  Europe  is 
simply  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

Had  the  King  of  Hanover  kept  faith  with  his  subjects  and 
allowed  them  the  free  use  of  the  constitution  which  was  granted 
under  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  King  of  Prussia  would  have  be^n 
obliged  also  to  observe  his  obligations.  The  constitution  of 
Hanover  is  in  theory  excellent;  but,  perhaps,  for  that  reason  it 
has  never  yet  been  allowed  a  practical  trial.  Let  the  EngMi 
minister  but  take  up  the  subject  as  a  British  one,  and  insist  9n 
the  King  of  Hanover's  placing  himself  upon  such  a  footing  that 
he  can  keep  the  treaties  which  that  country  has  concluded  with 
Great  Britain.  Let  the  Hanoverian  ministers  and  diplomatic 
agents  be  made  responsible  to  the  chambers  for  their  conduct, 
and  allow  those  chambers  the  right  of  voting  freely,  without 
dreading  the  interference  of  England,  Prussia,  and  Austria;  and 
the  change  which  we  so  ardently  desire  to  see  will  be  effected. 
There  cannot  exist  one  really  popular  government  in  Germany 
without  its  being  imitated  by  others;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
how  soon  the  example  set  by  Brunswick  in  1830  spread  to  the 
neighbouring  territories  of  Hesse  and  Saxony,  when  the  British 
government  showed  no  disposition  to  oppose  the  will  of  the 
people.  Should  Hanover  take  the  lead  in  the  introduction  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  the  effect  must  be  electrical  throughout 
Germany ;  and  a  stop  would  at  once  be  put  to  the  menaces  and 
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encroachments  of  Russia,  as  well. as  to  tlie  qo  less  dangerous 
progress  of  Jacobin  ideas,  .      , 

In  tbis  case,  fortunately,  there  is  nothing  to  be  ovevturoed^  no 
new  and  untried  system  to  be  introduced.  The  chambers  which 
now  meet  need  only  be  allowed  to  canvass  freely  the  subjecta 
they  choose  to  take  up,  and  to  feel  themselves  ia  security  againat 
the  meddling  influence  of  foreign  powers.  .  They  would  most 
probably  in  the  first  place  disengage  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Frankfort  diet,  excepting  in  as  far  as  it  appeared  to  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  country  to  adhere  to  it.  i^  natural  conse- 
qnence  of  this  must  be  a  change  in  that  diet  itself,  which  would 
tnen  return  to  its  old  destination  of  superintending  the  means  of 
defence  against  foreign  powers;  while  tliose  means,  invigorated 
by  the  national  spirit  that  would  pervade  all  ranks,  must  cause  a 
(lemonstration  of  strength  that  would  Qt  length  realize  tiie  dreama, 
of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 


Akt.  VII. — 1.  jDie  Zerrissenen,  eine  Novelle.  (The  Torn* 
Asunder,  a  Tale.)  Von  A.  Freiherru  von  Sternberg,  8vo, 
Stuttgart  &  Tubingen,  1832. 

2»  Eduard,  eine  Novelle.  Von  A.Freiherrn  von  Sternberg.  8vo, 
Stuttgard  &  Tiibingen,  1833.  

3»  Lessing^  Novelle,  Von  A.Freiherrn  von  Sternberg,  8vo.Stutt«^ 
gart  &  Tubingen,  1 834. 

4*  Novtl/en.     Von   A.  Freiherrn  von  Sternberg.     4  vols.  8vo! 

Stuttgart  8c  Tubingen,  1834. 
5.'Galathee,  ein  Roman  (a  Novel)*       Von   A.  Freiherrn  von 

Sternberg.     8vo.  Stuttgart  8c  Tiibingen,  183b*. 

Time  was  when,  if  we  opened  a  novel  of  reputation  in  any  Ian* 
guage,  we  pretty  well  knew  what  we  were  about  to  read  :  to  wit, 
a  story  calculated  to  awaken  our  curiosity,  and  sympathy^  and 
deriving  its  command  over  the  latter  from  the  truth  and  vividness 
with  which  natural  feelings,  strong  passions,  individual  character, 
and  the  manners  of  times  past  or  present,  were  portrayed.  With  . 
respect  to  the  best  English  works  of  imagination,  such  expectations 
still,  in  great  measure,  hold  good ;  and  any  doubts  that  may  arise 
as  to  the  entertainment  we  are  about  to  find,  refer  chiefly  to 
the  degree  of  power,  talent,  and  knowledge  of  men,  history^ 
and  society,  with  which  all  this  may  be  executed.  VVidi  respect 
to  the  novels,  romances,  and  tales  poured  in  upon  us  from  the  con« 
tinent,  more  especially  from  Germany,  the  case  is  far  different; 
and  a  possible  solution  of  the  difference  at  this  monient  suggests 
itself  to  us. 

VOL.  XYIII.   NO,  XXXVI.  F  F 
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Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Buhver,  in  his  last  publication  on  FniiGe« 
informs  us  that  in  that  country, — falsely,  we  presume,  charged  with 
levity, — none  read  novels  except  young  boys  and  such  femalea  as 
are  not  spoken  of  in  good  company  ;  all  men,  and  all  other  wo- 
men, occupying  their  reading-hours  wholly  and  solely  with  history 
and  biography,  ever  since  French  historians  have  learned  to  write 
graphically.  Now,  may  it  not  be  a  desire  to  avoid  such  disrepu- 
table dereliction  by  all  respectable  classes  of  readers,  that  has 
induced  many  German  novelists  to  convert  their  productions  into 
any  thing  but  interesting  love-tales  ?  If  this  be  their  object,  we 
think  we  might  venture,  for  a  very  small  premium,  to  insure  (hem 
at  least  against  popularity  with  those  whom  Mr.  Bulwer  desig- 
nates as  the  novel-reading  classes  of  France.  We  take  up  a 
German  novelle  (tale),  with  a  title  that  might  allure  any  novel- 
reader — what  can  be  more  romantic  than  the  first  upon  our 
list? — and  what  do  we  findf  Dialogues  upon  religiou,  politics, 
ethics,  metaphysics,  aesthetics,  or  any  other  topic  of  discussion 
under  the  sun,  loosely  tacked  together  by  the  walks,  visits,  and 
amours,  sometimes  by  the  loves,  of  an  artist  Otho,  or  a  Count 
Hermann,  or  any  other  human  being,  high  born  or  low  bom.  We 
do  not  aver  that  this  misfortune  is  certain  to  befal  us.  Far  from 
it.  We  ourselves  have  made  the  British  public  acquainted  with 
living  German  novelists  of  the  historical  school,  and  we  hope  to 
do  so  again :  but  we  understand  that  those  anmsiog  writers  are  held 
cheap,  and  that  it  is  the  dissertating  novelist  alone  who  can  hope 
to  have  his  merits  and  demerits  elaborately  criticised  at  a  German 
conversazione. 

We  are  led  to  throw  out  these  general  observations  by  finding 
ourselves  called  upon  to  introduce  the  Freiherrn  (Baron)  voo 
Sternberg  to  our  readers;  a  noble  author,  who  is  entitled  to  such  a 
mark  of  respect  from  us,  as  ranking  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  dis- 
sertating class  of  novelists,  and  as  amongst  the  most  popular  at  the 
present  day.  Of  his  popularity  we  have  for  some  time  been  aware, 
and  six  little  volumes  of  his  works  have  just  reached  us,  though  not, 
we  regret  to  say,  his  Moliire,  which  we  have  heard  is  esteemed 
one  of  his  best.  Six  volumes  seeming,  however,  quite  sufficieut 
to  make  an  author's  style  and  powers  known,  we  will  not  delay 
our  notice  of  the  baron  until  we  may  be  able  to  procure  Moliire* 
ft  is  just  possible  that  by  this  precipitation  we  may  betray  our 
readers  into  error  concerning  some  of  the  author's  opinions, 
for  he  employs  no  deputy  to  pronounce  his  own  judgment  upon 
the  questions  discussed  ;  and,  to  take  one  instance  among  many, 
we  find  such  contradictory  opinions  respecting  the  comparative 
excellence  of  the  present  enlightened  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  that  we  really  cannot  gue^s  pf  which. 
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he  18  a  pttrtisan;  and  this  Moliire  might  perhaps  elucidate.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  without  a  suspicion  that  the  Baron's  main  object 
18  merely  to  saj  all  that  can  be  said  on  all  sides  of  every  question 
mooted ;  and  at  all  events  we  trust  the  reader  will  endeavour,  as  we 
do,  to  reconcile  himself  to  this  state  of  doubt,  which,  we  might 
add,  extends  even  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  some 
of  the  personages. 

We  purpose  to  give  a  short  account  of  all  the  most  considera- 
ble tales  in  these  volumes,  with  extracts  as  varied  as  we  can  find 
them  in  character. 

Die  Zerriuenen  (which,  whether  to  translate  the  lacerated,  the 
dllaniated,  or  the  torn  to  pieces,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  decide), 
and  Eduard,  are  in  fact,  at  least  to  English  apprehension,  two 
Tolumes  of  one  and  the  same,  still  unfinished,  novel.  The  story 
is  this :  Eduard,  a  young  artist,  attached  and  engaged  to  the  ami- 
able and  loving  Emilie,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  old  artist,  is 
introduced  by  Robert,  a  clever  English  profligate,  to  a  reigning 
Duke  Lothar,  and  his  chosen  coterie,  at  the  strange  abode, — exter- 
nally to  the  street  a  mere  fisherman's  hovel,  internally  and  back- 
wards an  Oriental  harem, — in  which  the  said  duke  conceals  his  very 
commonplace  mistress,  Joconde.  The  coterie  consists,  besides 
Robert  and  Eduard,  of  Massiello,  a  witty  musician,  of  a  gay, 

foodnatured,  very  musical,  epicurean  abb6,  of  a  Graf  (Earl) 
iberbard,  a  proselytizing  disbeliever  in  religion,  morality,  and 
high  feeling,  and  of  a  Grafiiij  Eva,  who  appears  to  be  equally  at 
home  at  the  decorous  palace,  and  the  indecorous  fisherman's  hut. 
Another  worthy,  an  old  Englishman,  bearing  the  unprecedented 
name  of  Fleackwouth,*  appears  to  have  been  a  member,  but  he 
forthwith  shoots  himself,  for  no  assignable  reason  but  a  taste  for 
suicide,  and  impatience  to  be  buried  in  the  air,  by  being  hung, 
after  death,  upon  a  gallows — a  testamentary  disposition  duly  exe- 
cuted by  his  friends.  In  this  set,  who  dissert,  to  poor  Joconde's 
annoyance,  whenever  they  are  not  playing  and  singing,  Eduard  is 
soon  estranged  from  Emilie.  He  involves  himself  in  intrigues 
with  both  Joconde  and  Eva,  and  formally  breaks  off  his  intended 
marriage. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke's  betrothed  bride  arrives  to  be  married, 
bringing  in  her  train  Frauleiftf  Magdalena,  whose  birth  is  a  mys- 
tery, and  who  is  a  religious  enthusiast,  and  an  emissary  of  a  secret 

^  *  Apropos  of  Mr.  Fleackwoutb,  we  ma»t  observe  tliat  the  appropriation  of  names 
and  titles  does  not  seem  to  be  the  Baron's  forte  an^  more  than  that  of  continentnl  Mrriters 
In  general.  He  attaches  the  aristocranc  Don,  which,  as  exclusively  as  our  own  Sir, 
Mcmgi  to  ChriitiM  namei,  to  Uw  limftme ;  he  locates  Mexican  Montczamas  and  Pe- 
nvian  Atalibas  in  Brasili  and  the  like. 

.  f  The  title  of  an  aninarried  woman  of  quality. 
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society  of  political  reformers,  to  which  we  are  not  very  sure  Aat 
Graf  Eberhard  does  not  belong.  The  duke  becomes  intimate 
with  her,  is  converted,  breaks  with  Joconde,  but  does  not  marr^*. 
Eduard  tires  of  Joconde  and  Eva,  hates  Magdalena,  then  falkiii 
love  with  her,  and  discovers,  as  he  supposes,  that  she  has  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Duke,— -certainly,  that  she  has  been  acting  a  part  to 
gain  him  for  her  society. 

Here  ends  Die  Zerrissenen,  leaving  all  parties  torn  asunder.  In 
Eduard,  Duke  Lothar  is  dethroned  by  the  reformers,  turns  a 
religious  sectarian,  is  robbed  by  his  instructor,  and  dies.  Mag- 
dalena  proves  to  be  his  sister,  illegitimately;  but  she  will  not 
marry  Eduard,  because  she  cannot  love  the  man  she  has  duped. 
And  so  ends  Eduard.  There  surely  wants  a  third  volume  to  tell 
us  what  finally  became  of  the  feeble  hero,  and  the  disagreeable 
though  strong-minded  and  virtuous  Magdalena. 

Let  us  now  seek  for  specimens.  Graf  £berhard*s  long  argu- 
ments against  all  that  we  most  revere  we  cannot  extract ;  but  me 
wish  to  give  an  idea  of  him  and  his  doctrines,  and  find  a  passage 
that  we  can  venture  to  take.  The  Count  is  visiltng,  trich 
views  of  proselytism,  Eduard,  who  is  in  bed  with  a  wound  in- 
flicted by  a  young  page,  jealous  of  him  with  both  Eva  and 
Joconde. 

"The  Count  one  day  drew  IFUhelm  Meister's  Lehrfahre*  (WMnm 
Meister*s  Apprenticeship)  from  his  pocket.  <  This,'  said  he,  *  is  an  «t- 
trkordiuary  book-- a  nmn  who  passes  through  life  without  titnUiliag 
himself  about  the  black  ami  white  with  which  we  paiot  every  Ihiog.' 
Eduard  alleged  that  the  book  seeaied  to  be  designed  toelevatetbe  histnoaic 
art.  The  count  smiled,  but  adroitly  turned  to  express  his  own  views. 
'  This,  and  similar  books,'  said  he,  '  are  to  me  living  proofs  that  a 
healthful  sensual  development  is  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  The 
tumult  of  passion,  the  red  pulsation  of  a  burning  heart,  the  panting 
eagerness  of  sensual  ardour,  and  a  scoffing  banter  of  the  pretensions  of 
spirituality,  that  is  the  breath  of  life  swelling  the  breast  of  Gothe^s 
muse ;  nowhere  sickliness,  everywhere  the  muscular  energy  of  a  Laocoon, 
the  sweet  wiles  of  Aphrodite.' 

''  Eduard  timidly  objected  that  such  views  seemed  dangerous^  as 
obscuring  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  sin. 
Graf  Eberhard  stopped  him — '  There  is  no  sin  as  there  is  do  virtue. 
Do  we  call  the  hurricane  that  uproots  trees  and  topples  down  rocks  sin? 
It  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  vernal  zephyr, — a  phenomenon ; 
our  short-sighted  notions  only  deem  the  one  destructive,  the  other  beneficial. 
A  man  who  destroys  himself  by  excesses  is  to  me  a  mere  phenomenon; 
I  no  more  praise  or  blame  him  than  I  do  a  fruit-tree  exhausted  by  over* 


-  *  Wilhelm  MsuterU  Lthijahrt  maj  be  said  to  have  set  the  fashioo  of  these  criti* 
cishigp  disst'rtadng  Novellen ;  but  the  fiisiiion  lias  since  been  so  caricatored,  thai  one 
jcarcely  recognizes  the  present  stjie  in  that  mixture  of  inucb  story  with  disserUlioji. 
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bearing.  Bat  I  pity  tbe  distorted  plant,  which  ao  ornameDtal  gardener 
has  crippled  into  a  dry  skeleton.  A  time  will  come  when  all  religion 
and  philosophy  will  sink  into  tbe  dust ;  then  will  men^  cured  of  disease 
and  misery,  and  again  naked,  bathe  in  the  eternal  fountains  of  para- 
dise.'       •        «        •        ♦ 

'  **  The  abb6  said, '  Do  yon  observe^  my  dear  fellow,  that  this  man 
(Graf  Bberiiard)  has  no  less  an  object  than  to  impress  a  new  tendency 
upon  the  times.  What  should  that  lead  to  ?  Here  you  have  some  half 
million  of  men  dispersed  over  the  globe,  laying  their  ears  to  the  earth  to 
listen  for  the  footsteps  of  time.  Amidst  their  plans  for  shaping  and 
fashioning  tbe  times,  time  itself  escapes  them  unused.  The  whole  world 
naw  lies  sick  of  this  malady.  We  foresee  something  {;reat  and  terrible; 
we  set  our  arms  and  bodies  as  though  to  stem  a  falling  wall ;  and  if 
pothipg  fallsj  there  we  stand  in  the  drollest  postures  possible.  In  the 
worst  times^  as  in  an  ill-built  carriage,  a  wise  man  will  always  find 
some  snug  comer  where  he  may  sit  and  dream  comfortably.' 

"  Massiello,  who  bad  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  now  clasped 
Hbbib  bands  before  his  face,  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  I  am 
^mtury  of  life  i  1  can  find  no  words  for  the  disgust  that  seizes  oie  I  All 
piwiMiiaeoa  have  repeated  themselves  to  satiety,  and  I  am  familiar 
mih  their  paltriness.  All  is  nothing,  all  is  insipid^  all  dead,  dusty, 
dbarred— pdtry.*" 

We  will  now  transport  the  reader  to  a  mansion  connected  with 
one  of  the  Duke's  country-palaces,  in  which  mansion  resides,  with 
h^s  famil)^  an  old  loyal  household  officer,  known  to  us  as  the 
baron»  with  whom  £duard  is  domiciliated  whilst,  by  order  of  the 
firiiiGe88-bride»  painting  Magdalena's  portrait.  The  baron's 
daifghter  is  courted,  against  his  inclination,  by  a  new$paper*writer 
•^ifi  contkieiital  language,  a  journalist. 

'"The  first  and  most  important  question,'  resumed  the  journalist,  'is 
what  at  this  present  time  we  seek  m  poetry.'  The  baron  expressively 
answered, '  Recreation,  exhilaration,  elevation  above  these  troubled  and 
beavy  times.'  *  Elevation,  certainly,'  rejoined  the  other,  *  that  it  must 
and  will  give  us.  Thank  God,  the  time  Is  past  when  this  noble  art, 
J  ike  the  others,  served  only  for  the  toy  of  courts,  when  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand human  beings  played  with  it  as  with  a  doll.  Therefore  nothing  of 
recreation,  of  exhilaration.  We  must  not  be  recreated  or  exhilarated— 
a  dark,  action-impelling  season,  requires  of  us,  work,  labour,  rapidly  in- 
spired energy.  The  conflagration  of  overthrown  realms,  of  old  scaffold- 
ings and  constitutions,  has,  like  the  blood  of  perished  generations, 
manured  the  ground  ;  and  the  brightly  shining  sun  of  pure  enlighten- 
ratui  is  now  rapidly  maturing  tbe  germinating  seed.  AH  is  in  motion, 
and  now  the  tragic  dagger  of  the  muse  must  try  its  sharp  point  in  mascu- 
line hands.  Away  with  the  marrow-destroying  effeminacy  of  those  poets 
whose  faun*-like  faces,  shaded  by  periwigs,  lurked  around  the  state  bed, 


*  The  modern  GcriMnt  hsve  robstituted  Faans  forSstyri,  in  the  prose popeia  of  jross 
fPpeUte. 
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where  the  old  wanton  coquette,  Despotbm,  pranked  hersdf  and  o|^ 
ihem*  Young  Liberty,  as  a  Joseph  of  flaming  beauty  and  rodi-like 
hardness,  breaks,  in  virgin  rudeness,  from  the  persecuting  arms  of  theoM 
coquette,  who  remains  in  a  withering  swoon.  Gladly  be  ^e  mantle, 
be  all  earthly  goods,  sacrificed,  so  the  heaven  in  the  bosom  be  sared/ 

"  A  deep  silence  followed  these  living  words.  Sophie  crept  doKr  to 
the  speaker  and  looked  into  his  sparkling  eyes." 

We  confess  we  do  not  clearly  know  whether  theae  living  words 
be  or  be  not  meant  for  caricature.  All  we  know  is  that  the 
Journalist  runs  away  with  Sophie,  and  that  the  marriage  aeema  to 
do  very  well. 

We  will  take  another  literary  conversation  irom  Eduard, 
wherein  a  young  countess^  a  professed  admirer  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  hoops  and  periwigs  inclusive,  thus  speaks :— * 

'*  'I  must  think  the  middle  ages,  fruitful  as  they  have  bem  lo  the 
poet,  worn  out.  The  fountain  of  the  Niebelungm  Lied  is  not  iocx- 
haustible,  and  ditties  about  Young  Siegfried  and  Maid  Sieglind,  now 
leave  even  the  lovers  of  poetry  cold,  recalling,  disadvantagmalyt  the 
monstrosities  of  the  Edda,  and  the  times  when  nothing  was  talked  of  at 
an  elegant  tea-table  but  the  blunders  of  an  Icelandic  giant,  or  the  a£lec- 
tations  of  a  weakling  who  bad  idly  assumed  armour.  How  vigoioas 
and  truthful  appears  in  comparison  Biirger's  Leonora T  'For  Heaven's 
sake  !'  exclaimed  the  poet  Ottfried.  '  Honoured  lady,  if  you  achieve  the 
triumph  of  such  views,  we  shall  see  the  long«vanish^  wigs  retora  $  be- 
trayed country  girls,  and  weeping  parsons'  daughters  will  again  be 
sung ;  the  inuumerable  sapless,  nerveless  pastorals  will  revive,  and  wc 
shall  fail  anew  into  the  bottomless  misery  of  allegory.*  '  I  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  all  this,'  returned  the  lady.  '  The  errors  of  those  daya  are  too 
full  in  view  for  us  not  to  avoid  them.  But  produce  a  volume  of  pas- 
torals, so  tbey  possess  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  sweet  little  lays  the  best 
poets  of  that  age  have  left  us.  That  innocent  Arcadian  world,  often  so 
roguishly  parodying  the  real  world,  offering  the  poet,  if  he  were  equal 
to  his  task,  such  opportunities  for  humour,  feeling,  wit,  and  deep  thought, 
and  which,  if  it  sometimes  fell  into  caricature,  never  degenerated  into  bor- 
voTs  and  revolting  distortions ; — is  it  not  a  more  grateful  material  for  poetic 
treatment  than  all  the  grotesque  preternatural  legends  in  the  world  ? 
*  *  *  From  France,  where  the  art  of  living  enjoyably  and  intellec- 
tually has  been  cultivated  with  the  most  refinement,  where  what  i$ 
called  good  society  has  been  regulated  by  the  most  determinate  rulesi 
from  France  we  received  those  laws  of  taste  which  the  world  of  to-day  so 
precipitalelv  rejects.  The  first  law  was,  that  the  form,  so  esseuiiu  in 
art  as  in  life,  must  never  be  violated.  Our  times,  which  are  bent  upon 
removing  all  restrictions,  will  soon  discover  how  indispensably  required, 
by  the  very  necessities  of  social  life,  were  those  principles  of  intercourse 
now  reprobated  as  empty  ceremonial,  ridiculous  pretension,  absurd 
etiquette.'  '* 

Another   department   of  literature^  the   novel,   is   dbcuased. 
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^H^rein  it  might  be  thought  the  author  laughed  at  himself.  But 
the  context,  not  of  this  only,  but  of  all  his  works,  refutes  the  idea, 
and  we  give  it  as  the  author*s  self- vindication.  A  man  of  learning 
and  letters  gpeaks ; — 

** '  The  novels  of  our  great  living  master  are  again  employed 
upon  portraitures  of  society.  New  as  is  the  form,  many  of  these  nar- 
ratives recall  the  good  patterns  of  former  days,  and  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, were  it  sapplied  with  a  little  reasoning,  would  be  a  novel  in  the 
newest  style.  *  *  *  Fifty  years  ago,  the  novel  was  split  into  at  least  a 
dozen  kinds,  amongst  which  were  distinguished  the  historic,  the  moral, 
the  ethic,  the  philosophic,  the  satiric  novel,  and  the  common  love  tale. 
All  these  various  materials  are  now  thrown  into  one  mould,  and  called 
-tbe  Novelk.  *  *  *  They  are  often  learned  little  compendiums,  over- 
loaded with  far-fetched  jests,  and  conceited  humour ;  the  story,  which 
should  be  the  main  point,  is  so  mere  an  accessory,  that  tbe  personages 
are  the  coined  heralds  of  certain  views  and  opinions,  amusingly  and  in- 
ttmctively  battling  against  each  other.  *  *  *  A  great  master,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  likewise  called  this  form  into  existence ;  and 
assnredly  tbe  Navelie,  as  he  gives  it,  with  the  witchery  of  diction,  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  of  thoaght,  and  fulness  of  golden  humour,  is  most  cap- 
tivating. It  moves  in  strong  contrast  to  the  often  common-place  reality 
of  the  historic  novel,  the  ground  of  which  has  been  trampled  down  by 
thousands  of  feet ;  it  offers,  in  a  constant  lively  play  of  colours,  a  won- 
drous dreamy  world,  the  foundations  of  which  rest  in  the  inmost  core  of 
the  mind,  in  the  depths  of  poetical  contemplation.  To  confirm  this 
view,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  tbe  works  of  two  masters,  who  have 
chosen  a  nearly  identical  subject,  but  deviated  most  widely  from  each 
other  in  treating  it.  I  mean  tbe  Aufrulir  in  dm  Cevennen  (the  Revolt 
in  the Cevennes), and  Scott's  ^cibwfrAirr  (the Fanatic,  being,  we  conclude. 
Old  Mortality).  How  dissimilar  !  How  vague  and  doubtful  tbe  locality 
of  tbe  former,  to  the  topographical  accuracy  of  the  historical  ground  in  the 
latter  1  But  then,  how  wonderfully  are  the  depths  of  the  human  heart 
revealed  in  that  former,  whilst  in  tbe  other  the  incident  is  tbe  chief  point, 
and  tbe  poet,  where  he  touches  upon  tbe  internal  world,  is  evidently  inade- 
quate to  his  task.  Perhaps  we  may  here  discover  the  reason  why  the 
poet  of  the  Cevennes-rebellion  named  bis  work  a  Navdie  rather  than 
an  historic  novel,  and,  likewise,  the  theory  according  to  which  the  species 
should  be  judged.* 

**  *  Admirable  as  is  this  creation,'  rejoined  Eduard,  <  I  confess  the 
youthful,  fierv  genhis  that  painted  tbe  pure,  sainted  Genevieve,  that  so 
overpoweringly  depicted  tbe  impassioned  agonies  of  Golo,  and  poured 
forth  its  eomueopia  of  whim,  wit,  love,  and  fervent  enthusiasm  in  Oe- 
tavian,  is  infinitely  more  delightful  to  me  than  the  riper  intellect,  cooled 
by  tbe  contradictions  of  life,  and  often  sporting  with  painfiil  doubts,  as 
displayed  in  the  Rebellion  of  tbe  Cevennes,  and  other  late  productions.'** 

,  Tbe  master  thus  extolled  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
is  Ludwig  Tieck,  to  whom,  we  take  shame  to  ourselves,  for  not 
having  yet  consecrated  an  article.     The  unconscious  reason  of 
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this.omissioUy  Mhicb  shall  speedily  be  repaired,  probaUy  is  that 
his  fame  was  established  before  we  began  to  exist  in  our  corpo- 
rate capacity,  and  that  he  has  not,  like  Gbthe,  died  since* 

We  will  now  leave  Die  Zerrissenen  and  Eduard,  and  proceed 
to  Lessing.  Gotthold  Bphraim  Lessing  is  known,  not  merely  to 
every  German  scholar,  but  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  name 
of  German  literature,  as  the  first  German  critic  and  dramatist 
who  dared  to  break  the  yoke  of  French  pseudo-classicism,  and 
arouse  Teutonic  genius  from  thraldom  and  lethargy.  Baron  voa 
Sternberg  has  made  a  Novelle  of  the  youth  of  this  bold,  able,  and 
independent  thinker ;  in  which  he  gives  some  curious  sketches  of 
the  state  of  religion,  society,  and  critical  ppiuiou  in  Prussia^  abo»t 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

We  find  young  Lessing  residing  in  the  parsonage  of  his  austere, 
puritanical  father,  whom  he  has  offended  by  neglecting  all  profit- 
able studies  at  the  university,  dedicating  his  time  and  thoughts  to 
tbe  theatre,  associating  with  actors  and  actresses — persons  then 
as  immoral  as  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  held  was  catcur 
lated  to  make  them, — and  with  Mylius,  the  brother  of  a  notorious 
infidel  philosopher.  Lessing  still  continues  to  oiTend  by  writing 
verses,  aud  frequenting  the  adjacent  Castle,  where  he  reads  to 
the  beautiful  sisters,  tbe  Countesses  Clarissa  and  Leopoldiae* 
As  a  sample  of  the  Gallicism  of  tbe  day,  we  take  an  evening  at 
the  Castle.  By  some  accident,  tbe  expected  new  French  books 
have  not  arrived  from  Berlin.  The  old  servant,  ChristiaD,  who  was 
to  have  brought  them,  and  Lessing,  who  was  to  have  read  thetu,  are 
alike  in  despair,  when  it  occurs  to  the  former  to  rummage  a 
kitchen  cupboard  for  some  oM  books,  thrown  aside  when  the 
library  was  last  arranged,  and  now  in  course  of  being  torn  up  for 
culinary  use.  Lessing  pounces  upon  the  remains  of  a  folio,  and 
joyously  carries  it  up  stairs. 

**  As  ke  entered,  tbe  three  inmates  of  the  old-fashioned  room  turned 
towards  him.  Upon  the  floor  close  to  the  fire,  and  supported  by 
cnshions,  rested  a  young  girl,  blooming  as  the  lauigbing  sprmg.  The 
flames  were  reflected  by  her  satin  dress,  tinging  its  heavy  white  folds 
with  ti-ansparent  purple.  On  one  side,  more  in  the  shade,  sate  the 
second  young  lady,  beside  a  harp,  such  as  was  then  in  use,  over  wlucJi 
the  white  arm  of  the  musician  moved  slowly  and  despondingly.  In  tbe 
window  recess,  half  asleep,  the  yelping  Mops  on  her  lap,  and  her 
large  blonde  cap  adorned  with  colossal  bows  of  ribbon,  sunk  upon  ber 
bosom,  sat  tbe  learned  Madame  Malbouquet,  the  bonne  and  companion  of 
the  young  countesses. 

"  *  Ah,  my  gracious  Frauleint*  exclaimed  the  young  man,  '  what 
would  1  not  give  for  the  power  of  Merlin,  who  turned  a  withered  stump 
into  B  flowering  tree.    So  would  I  soon  transform  this  my  ponderopa 
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friend  into  tbe  neatest  edition  of  our  divioe  poeU  Alas!  fairest  countess, 
iiHMt  gracions  patroness  of  the  muses^  this  evening  we  shall  admire  no 
^airc,  no  Alerope,  no  Mahomet  / 

."  '  You  jesv  said  Clarissa,  (the  harpist).  '  We  are  to  begin  Tancride 
this  eTeoing,  and  I  have  all  day  been  looking  forward  to  this  hour.' 

^  ** '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  black  monster  ?'  asked  Leopol* 
dine  (the  damsel  on  the  floor).  The  bonne  took  pinch  after  piocn  of 
snuff,  looking  uneasily  and  suspiciously  around ;  and  now,  as  the  book 
was  opened,  exclaimed,  '  Ah  del!  The  atrocious  odeur  comes  ^m 
that  thing.     Ft  done !     Away  with  it!' 

"  *  Away,  away !'  exclaimed  Polly — alias  Leopoldine— curling  up  her 
nose.  Clarissa  turned  dissatisfied  away.  Lessing  took  refuge  in  a  dis- 
taDI  corner,  whence,  with  flashing  eyes,  he  proclaimed  the  value  of  his 
treasure-trove. 

**  '  It  is  the  Thtuerdtrnky  said  be,  *  the  most  admirable  old  poem  we 
pQMVSas — a  delicious,  romantic  legend,  io  which  the  magic  tints  of  ge- 
Duipe  poetry  play  in  living  light  through  each  other.'  *  *  * 

"  *  A  German  author  then  V  drawled  Leojpoldine.  '  A  Germaa 
author  assuredly,'  returned  Lessing,  in  accents  ot  pride.  '  Then  he  must 
not  be  read^'  said  the  beauty  pointedly  and  authoritatively.  '  It  were 
contrary  to  all  good  taste  to  read  a  German  book.' 

"  '  But  we  have  nothing  else,'  observed  the  youth,  somewhat  sensi- 

tlirelyi     '  The  illness  of  the  post  messenger' '  Well,  well !     Then 

we  can  read  some  of  the  little  Chansons  from  this  year's  Miroir  des 

Dames  l*^ *  Such  trash  !'  exclaimed  Lessing.    *  I  can  never  form  my 

lipa.io*  them !'  '  French  trash,'  rejoined  Polly  angrily,  '  is  at  any  rate 
cleiiierer  than  a  whole  library  of  German  poets  and  philosophers  i' 

<*  Clarissa  laughingly  interfered.  '  Do  not  let  m  begin  the  old  dls^ 
pute  afresh.     Explain  to  us^  Mr.  Efifaraim,  what  your  book  is.'  *  *  * 

"  Lessing  now  read,  and,  familiar  with  the  poem,  his  sonorous  voice 
gave  the  verses  in  their  beautiful  rhythm.  His  eye  sparkled,  his  ehcek  nd* 
dened  :  he  interrupted  himself  to  explain,  then  read  on — and  the  longer 
be  read  the  richer,  the  more  varied  in  colour,  did  the  flower  of  poetry 
unfold.  •  ♦  *  Clarissa  had  at  first  heard  inattentively,  she  now  bent 
towards  the  volume.  Polly  forgot  to  stir  the  fire,  and,  leaning  back  her 
bead,  gazed  inquisitively  and  eagerly  at  the  reader,  who,  with  the  volume 
upon  his  knees,  now  read  from  the  mouldy  yellow  pages, — now,  with 
minstrel  inspiration,  completed  and  expounded  the  poem.  Many  chap- 
ters 'were  thus  gone  through  ;  and  Lessing,  closing  the  book,  sank  back 
in  his  chair.  The  clock  struck  eleven  ;  profound  silence  prevailed,  in* 
terrupted  only  by  the  deep  breathing  of  the  bonne,  who  had  fallen  asleen 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the,  to  her  unintelligible,  German  read- 
mg. 

The  ladies  and  their  reader  now  severally  repair  to  Berlin ; 
and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  striking  features  of  tlie  state  of 
society  in  Grermany  during  the  last  century,  that  the  son  of  their 
pariah  priest  cannot,  in  the  capital,  vnit  the  young  countesses-*- 
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indeedi  bis  adminion  to  read  to  them  in  the  couulrj  is  rei^resepted 
as  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  condescension  on  their  part  This 
exclusion  from  their  society,  it  should  seeoi»  reduces  Lessing, 
who  is  desperately  in  love  with  Clarissa,  to  the  ne<W8sity  of  re- 
newing a  former  liaison  with  Sabina,  a  yonng  actress,  who  k 
nearly  as  much  in  love  with  him.  We  pass  over  scenes  of  his- 
trionic orgieSf  and  scenes  of  vulgar  sectarian  fanaticism,  charac- 
teristic but  disagreeablcj  and  the  originality  of  which  could  be 
made  effective  only  by  long  extracts,  to  ^ive  the  young  poet*s  feel- 
ings during  the  first  representation  of  his  first  tragedy,  Jfiss  Sara 
Sampson:  for  various  reasons,  he  absents  himself  frooi  the 
theatre. 

**  Lessing  returned  early  to  bis  solitary  room,  and  took  up  his-mam- 
script.  As  the  hour  at  wbich  the  play  nsaaHy  begins  strack,  be  mw 
masses  of  pedestrians  moving  towards  the  theatre,  and  said  to  bimsflf, 

*  They  go  to  see  my  piece.  The  cherished  ideas  and  images  oter  "tMtk 
I  have  so  long  brooded,  the  fair  seed  that  in  silent  hoars  has  for  me  so 
hopefully  germinated,  they  go  to  harvest  them.  The  ingrates,  not  a 
glance  do  they  cast  upon  him  who  gives  them  what  he  best  loves  !*  He 
could  have  been  angrv  when  he  saw  a  carriage  containing  a  merry  patty 
drive  out  of  town.  •  •  •  •  But  no  doubt/  thought  be,  *  they  are  stupid 
creatures,  who  would  have  seen  nothing  on  the  stage  but  their  own  dal- 
ness.'  He  now  saw  another  carriage,  that  was  detained  for  a  momeiK 
by  the  crowd.  A  lady  impatient  of  the  delay  looked  out,  and  Lessfaig 
beheld  Clarissa.     His  heart  throbbed  joyously,  his  anxieties  vanished. 

*  Thank  Heaven  V  he  exclaimed.   '  My  darling  child  will  not  then  come 

a  stranger  before  mere  strangers.     She  is  there  ;  no  noble  expKssioo>  no 

-beautiful  allusion  wtll  escape  her  delicate  ear,  her  quick  eye.     Oh  cooid 

she  feel  that  it  was  her  spirit  which  hovered  round  me  as  I  conceivfd 

Sara's  noble  feminineness!'     He  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  drama. 

-*  Now/  thought  he,  *  the  exposition  is  over ;  now  the  scene  with  old 

Sampson  $  now  Sara*s  appearance  is  looked  for.    That  little  Sabina  will 

spoil  the  part.     She  knows  nothiug  of  a  tenderness  that  blends  nobleness 

with  depth  ;  she  has  no  conception  of  a  colouring  of  the  sool,  Wbich, 

playing  through  all  the  hues  of  passion,  assumes  none  decidedly.    She 

will  think  all  effected  with  a  thorough  common-place  nnhappioess.* 
•  •  •  »  0  •      ^'^m 

**  He  flung  aside  the  papers,  and  went  ont.  The  frfay  wasover^sod  a 
ilood  of  spectators,  pouring  though  the  open  doors  of  the  theatre,  Mit  tbs 
lonely  wanderer.  Eagerly  he  listened  for  an  opiniont  a  judgOMnt,  but 
the  rew  words  he  caught  provoked  him ;  for  he  heard  questions  as  to 
what  tavern  it  were  ^st  to  sup  in.  He  shrank  towanls  the  wall  to 
avoid  the  stream.  There,  by  a  basket  of  fruit,  sat  a  little  girl,  who  re- 
fused  to  sell  to  him  until  her  grandmother  should  come  out  of  the 
theatre.  The  old  woman  appeared  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 
"  '  What  18  the  matter?  inquired  Lessing.  Why  do  yon  cry >** 
"•*Lord  have  mercy,*  answered  the  crone,  *  why  over  the  sad  staff 
they  have  been  acting.     When  the  grand  folks  were  dl  overset^  hsw 
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•hmdd'soch  m  tu  ke€)>  back  tbeir  tearfe  7    So  AeM  faaTe  I  keen  crying 
my  old  eyts  oot  for  coin|Muiy.' 

" '  Tell  n«  Uieu>  Goodv,  tell  ui,  what  was  it  about  V 
'* '  In  a  word,  miserable/  replied  the  old  fruitseUen  *  but  so  fine,  and 
so  virtuous^  as  I  never  saw  any  thing.  I  have  had  misfortunes  enough 
with  the  mea»  but  so  abominable  a  lover  as  him  in  the  play  I  never  met 
with  >  ]f  I  bad,  Td  have  dealt  with  him  after  another  guess  fashion  than 
that  sweet  little  creature  does/ 

"  This  simple  critique  enraptured  the  poeu'* 

We  almost  fear  the  reader  may  suspect  that,  unconsciously 
swayed  by  the  habitual  feelings  of  professional  literatii  we  select 
only  what  accords  with  our  own  tastes  and  pursuits.  But  not 
tbua  are  we  biassed.  In  the  first  place*  did  we  select  otherwise, 
we  should  oot  give  a  just  idea  of  these  NovelleHf  and  in  the  next 
place,  tbeir  literary  portion,  especially  Lessing^s  literary  entbu-* 
sHtsm^  is  very  decidedly  the  best  and  most  agreeable.  We  will, 
however,  state  in  a  few  words  something  of  the  other  parts  of 
this  volume. 

In  honour  of  the  success  of  his  play,  Lessing  is  invited  to  a 
soiree  by  Count  Felix.  At  this  soirte  we  have,  firsts  a  long  disqui- 
sition upon  the  drama,  the  whole  company  asserting  the  exclusive 
^l^cellence  of  the  French  theatre,  upon  which.  Count  Felix  urges 
ibe  successful  dramatist  to  model  his  future  tragedies,  and  Lea* 
aiog  advancing  the  antagonist  opinions,  that  are  so  ably  maintained 
in  his  writings.  The  evening  closes  with  a  supper,  and  a  display 
of  the  French  philosophy  then  fashionable,  well  done,  but  cer- 
tainly not  desirable  to  extract.  Then  comes  an  alarm  lest 
Countess  Leopoldine  shoold  be  betrayed,  not  altogether  against 
her  will^  into  an  illicit  connexion  with  a  prince ;  which  evil 
Countess  Clarissa  endeavours  to  avert  by  a  plot,  neither  very  iuteU 
ligible,  nor,  to  our  mind,  very  heroinish,  but  which  occasions  a 
reuewal  of  her  intercourse  with  Lessing.  We  think  we  speak 
very  impartially  when  we  say  that  to  all  the  unliterary  part  of  this^ 
the  literary  is  far  preferable,  and  we  mean  boldly  to  give  another 
literary  scene  and  incident,  introducing  it  by  a  political  conversa* 
fion  and  statement  relative  to  the  social  condition  of  Prussia^ 
which,  we  must  however  confess,  would  have  been  more  appro* 
priately  given  to  an  older  speaker. 

During  the  seven  years'  war,  Clarissa,  having  happily  and 
honourably  disposed  of  her  sister  in  marriage,  is  travdiing  home- 
wards, chaperoned  by  her  old  bonne,  and  escorted,  we  must  say 
very  insufficiently,  considering  the  state  of  the  country,  only  by 
Lessing  and  an  old  Gelehrte,  man  of  letters,  in  addition  to  her  owo 
servants.  Madame  Malbouquetiusually  sleeps  and theothera  philo* 
aophiae.   In  tha  course  of  conveiaation^  the  Oekhrtt  expressed  Us 
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fears  for  tfte  morah  of  a  popM,  who  htld  jort  been  reimivcd  fnm 
his  takion  and  sent  to  Pans.  Clarissa  observes  that  the  jou«g 
man  could  not  remain  for  ever  under  his  guardianship,  to  xtMA 
he  replies  by  asking,-^ 

"  *  But  is  it  tlien  actually  indispensable  to  have  seen  Paris  V 

*'  Certainly/  exclaimed  Clarissa^  with  vivacity.  '  Whoever  vronlil  ndl 
live  a  corse  in  corse-like  times^  must  see  this  maricet-place  of  modem 
life,  this  metropolis  of  civilization,  and  school  of  social  morals.  It  Is  not 
long  since  our  country  was  a  neglected  waste.  Even  within  oar  own 
tiaie,  have  we  not  seen  die  yomig  nobles  upon  their  estates  scarcely  man 
enligiitened  than  their  peasants,  scarcely  more  moral  than  their  mentabk 
and  ruder  than  the  rndest  stable-boy.  Nothing  could  be  aia«ie  of  snefa 
men,  and  not  only  social  lifis,  the  church  and  state  likewise  snlfeted  mn 
speakabiy.  But  when  our  pccseot  kiqg  aaeesded  the  tlirone«  •  aie«r 
spirit  took  possession  of  the  whole  sluggish  machine.  A  lively  impoiie 
set  all  the  wheels  in  motk>n»  and  behold,  ihe  face  of  things  is  rhu^grd* 
flc^  the  unweariedly  active^  enduwd  no  ioactioi^  and  the  most  diatafs|( 
parts  of  the  realm  felt  the  pulsation  of  new  Kfe.  Above  alU  he  lexciled 
a  love  of  travel.  •  *  *  Fathers  of  families,  who  would  formerly 
not  have  set  out  for  Berlin  or  Konigsberg  without  having  the  prayers 
for  travellers  by  laud  and  by  water  put  up  in  the  church,  now  sent  their 
sons  to  Paris,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  when,  a  couple  of  years 
afterwards,  instead  of  awkward  boys,  they  embraced  polished  amiable 
youths,  with  mind  and  activity  beBtting  the  heirs  of  old  names  and  h&gt 
estates.  For  them  a  new  worid  is  conquered,  and  our  great  and  litod 
monarch  has  conferred  a  truly  royal  gif^  upon  his  sut^ects/  :  . 

*' '  A  gift/  observed  our  poet* '  of  wbicn  folurity  alone  can  show  the 
fall  vahie«  *  *  *  His  victorious  sword  here  wins  intellectnal  pi9r 
Yinces  from  8upeFstition«  from  despotism  j  with  a  dear  open  brow,hc 
buldly  confronts  the  horrors  of  darker  ages,  and  in  this  war  the  most 
precious  hopes  of  knowledge  and  of  faith  entwine  around  the  name  of 
fVederie/ 

"  The  Gtkhrtt  smiled.  '  While  fiery  young  hearts/  said  he) '  abani^vd 
themselves  blindly  to  enthusiastic  hopes,  we  old  men  must  be  panloiied 
•ome  doubts.  I  cmifess  I  am  alarmed  when  I  see  my  boriaon  thus  tm- 
measurably  extended.  Have  humility,  moderation,  and  a  contented 
apirii  ceased  to  be  virtues  ?  A  ^ood  man  needs  after  all  but  a  %^iaSli 
sphere  wherein  to  do  good*  VVitbin  his  narrow  booods  he  is  hafifd^ 
and  this  tendency  towards  the  infinite  bewilders  the  eye,  and  distresses 
a  heart  conscious  of  its  weakness.  Is  it  not  one  fruit  of  this  travelling 
that  nothing  is  venerable  or  holy  to  our  present  youth  T* 

The  conversation  soon  turns  npon  toleration,  and  Clarissa  re* 
lates  the  most  impressive  lessons  she  had  ever  received,  which^ 
being  too  long  to  extract,  we  must  compress.  Her  mother  had 
Mroro  a  ring,  an  old  heir-loom,  traditionally  reported  to  make  fiie 
ivearer  beloved.  Upon  her  deathbed*  she  gave  each  of  her 
damghtersi  separately,  a  ringy  aeemingiy  tbia  ring ;  and  each,  sap* 


fKwing  she  had  reoehred  thie  iil«atiiiifible  jewei»  was  aagry  when 
^le  sftw  her  sisters  sraiHarly  gifted.  The  young  ladies  quarreiJed» 
aod  appealed  to  their  lather  to  know  which  had  the  true  ring; 
and  be  quietly  said,  that  would  be  ascertained  when  it  should  ap^ 
pear  which,  being  the  most  amiable,  was  the  most  beloved.  Our 
|iarty  discuss  the  applicability  of  such  a  test  to  different  creeds, 
whilst  driving  tlirough  a  thick  and  somewhat  suspicious-lookiffig 
wraod. 

I  ^<  Suddenly  a  thnndering  *  Hale  V  stopped  the  eatriage,  and  the  eon-' 
t«rsat!on  simaltaneously.  The  bonne,  who,  being  nost  dispowd  to 
Micate  her  attenlioo  to  eatemal  objects,*  bad  npeatedly  put;  fwib 
U6r  blonde  cap  to  look  aboni  her,  bow  sank  back  in  her  eomer  witba 
hmd  shriek.  The  carriage  door  was  iastaaftly  torn  open;  soldiers  on 
iMteback-and  on  fool  Mirfoiomled  the  equipage  ;  everywhere  were  seen 
bearded  losolenl  faces )  whilst  shoatSi  trampling  of  horses,  questions 
aild  laughter,  mingled  together.  A  man  on  horseback  now  rode  ciose 
n^  to  tl^  open  door,  and,  bending  down  to  look  into  the  carriage,  rudely 
and  imperiously  asked  '  What  luggage  }  Where  it  the  baggage  going  } 
I 'ten  let  none  pass.    Oot  of  the  coach.    To  the  gnard<>hoose  with 

'  The  interference  of  the  old  servant  only  provokes  ridicule  of 
bis  ineflSciency.  Lessing^s  declaration  that  they  have  passports 
lis  scoffed  at,  and  his  utmost  efforts  can  barely  protect  tne  young 
countess  from  personal  insult;  whilst  the  GeiehrieM  quietly  lookipg 
out  the  proper  papers,  asks  for  the  officer  on  duty. 
'  ■''  A  voice  exclaimed,  *  There  he  is  V  and  a  young  manof  commanding 
afr  came  forwsrd.  He  glanced  inquisltoriaily  at  the  carriage  and  tt£ 
cidnipanv  ;  then  fixed  his  eye,  with  a  look  of  annoyance,  upon  the  papers^ 
ne  soldiers  and  the  ImpeHlled  travellers  were  grouped  around  him 
iff  silence.      Suddenly  bis  gloomy  expression  changed  into  one  of 

tleasorable  surprise  $  again  be  surveyed  the  travellers,  and  then  raising 
is  voice,  asked,  'Gentlemen,  which  oi  yon  is  Professor  Gelfertr 
**  *  I  am,*  replied  the  Oeiekrtc. 

**  The  officer's  colonr  deepened,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  $  be  respectinUy 
apprbaehed  the  old  man,  and,  with  a  military  obeisance,  said,  ^  8iri  onr 
omn  are  that  you  and  yotir  company  pass  free.  It  was  known  that  yon 
were  travelling  this  way,  and  1  wodd  rather  expose  myself 'to  any  dan* 
gtr^  than  occasion  the  least  inconvenience  to  a  man  whom  every  one 
so  esteems  and  honours.  Get  into  your  carriage.  Sir,  and  I  wish  yon  a 
prosperous  journey.' 

../'The officer. withdrew,  and  the  soldiers,  falling  back,  stood  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  coach,  looking  earnestly  and  wonderingly  at  the 

*■■»■  f  -   ■' -— — ^ ■'■"■■'■■■'■"' 

<*  Indifference  to  external  nature  mi^ht  leem  oddly  made  characteristic  of  a  poet^ 
even  in  company  with  the  object  of  his  lore,  fint  oor  baron  has  judged  well,  foi 
Lesting  was»  tn  truth,  ftir  mmt  of  a  criUc  and  a  meta^hysidan  than  of  a  poet,  andwoald* 
w#«  «oQceivc,  even  b  Uit  abseace  of  CovalCM  Ckrii#a»  hftve  proferrea  disMi^g  with 
the  GiUhrU  to  looking  at  trees. 
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man  who  bid  cMised  to  sudden  ft  diftnge  of  scene,  and  who  i 
somewhat  confused  by  the  general  attention  which  he  bad  ntlraeted* 
A  bearded  veteran  now  advaooed  to  Gelleilf  fuid^  with  an  awkward 
bow,  said,  '  With  our  officer  s  leave,  we  wboold  fain  beg  of  you,  Mr. 
Professor,  to  repeat  one  of  your  fables  to  us.  It  is  jast  that  sacfa  as  we, 
when  we  get  home  to  wife  and  children,  may  have  to  sav,  I've  seen  the 
dear,  good|  famous  Leipzig  Professor,  and  he  repeated  a  fable  to  lis.  No 
offence  your  honour.' 

*'GeUert  smiled. 
-  '^'Yes,  yes,*  exclaimed  the  horseman,  *  repeat^  or  w<^n  keep  you 
pnsoner. 

'^'I  must  then,'  said  the  Fiibulist.  And,  standing  before  the  open 
ooaefa-door,  snrmunded  by  an  attentive  circle  of  peasants  and  of  aoldiers, 
who,  leaning  upon  their  maskets,  gazed  Intently  at  the  pale  little  man, 
with  a  smiling  countenance  and  clear  voice,  Gellert  repeated  one  of  his 
best-known  ftibles.     It  was  that  whieh  begins, 

'  Phylax,  who  over  house  and  yftrdi 
Had  many  a  night  kept  faithful  guard,  kt* 

*'  As  he  ended,  his  hearers,  in  various  ways,  expressed  their  aynpathy 
and  admiration.  The  old  soldiers  looked  down  in  silenoe  ;  the  girls  and 
women,  who  stood  behind  them,  wiped  their  eyes  with  their  aprons; 
and  some  peasants  looked  devoutly  up  to  heaven,  thinking  they  had  heard  a 
sermon.  Lastly,  as  the  professor  was  stepping  into  the  carriage,  e 
young  recruit  came  blubbering  up  to  him,  and  said:*-' Good  bye  fj^e^ 
Phylax.'     Officers  and  soldiers  laughed. 

"The  carriage  drove  on  unhindered.  •  ♦  •  All  thanked  the  pro- 
feasor  for  their  safety,  and  the  bonne  was  profuse  in  praises  and  learned 
allusions,  calling  him  a  new  Orpheus,  who  had  tamed  the  wild  beasts  of 
Ae  forest  with  his  lyre. 

•  '*  <  I  mustat  least  rejoice,*  returned  the  kindly  man,  in  his  sofl  pleasant 
way,  *  at  having  contributed  my  mite  towards  the  enlightening  and  ho* 
manizing  process/ 

"  *  And  you  have  chosen  the  more  pacific  course/  said  Clarisaa.* 
The  object  that  our  great  king  pursues  by  the  thunder  of  cannon  and 
the  light  of  devastation,  you  attain  by  a  playful  narrative/ 

'*Bnt  the  young  poet  sat  thoughtful  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage» 
Only  the  eye  of  her  he  loved,  which  dwelt  interrogatively  upon  him, 
eottid  recall  his  spirit  from  the  happy  distant  realms  of  Imagination.  To 
her  questions  he  replied,  <  I  cannot  deny  that  I  am  engrossed  by  our  late 
eonversatlon^  The  subject  should  be  wrought  into  a  poem,  a  tale,  or, 
best  of  all,  a  play/ 

'  *<  Yon  would  not  bring  me  and  my  lesson  upon  the  stage,'  exdaimed 
Clarissa. 

"  But  the  poet  went  on  as  if  inspired.  '  If  one  could  create  a  poem, 
of  whieh  that  deeply^meaning  parable  of  the  three  rings  should  be  the 
•entre  !  Might  not  Christian,  Jew,  and  Moslem,  come  forward  dis- 
puting, and  this  beautiful  Image  appease  their  dispute  ?  What  groupes  of 
noble  forms  1  See,  In  my  mind's  eye,  assembled  round  the  old  dark  riddK 
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0i  baamiity  i  and,  when  none  can  read  il,  peaceably  joimng  hands  07er 
the  scene  of  so  much  misery,  over  the  grave  of  slanghteicd  generations. 
I  see  the  noble  beings  before  me  3  one»  the  noblest,  who  first  frankly 
proffers  conciliation.  An  old  man,  most  be  be,  an  old  man  with  the 
overflowing  heart  of  youth,  at  once  wise  and  fiery.'  .  . 

*'  Gellert  and  the  countess  loolied  at  each  other,  surprised  and  smiling* 
*  How  strange  the  poet's  head  i'  said  the  former. 

*'  The  yoath  dreamed  on.  *  Plan  and  development,  simple^  yet  dignin 
fied.  No  paltry  intrigue  where  such  questions  are  resdved.  Men  treat 
of  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  their  bosoms,  men  tried  by  life  and  ap- 
proved. The  Christian,  rude,  haughty — he  may  be  the  youngest,  Tne 
Kf  oslenii  haughty,  but  noble,  not  yet  rendered  effeminate  in  his  rigid 
creed  by  the  arts  of  the  seraglio ;  and  then  the  Jew,— soft^  grave,  affect 
tionaitey  wise.  From  afar  a  love,  unimportant  bat  noble,  might  glean^ 
as  though  to  cast  a  flitting  glow  upon  the  unveiled  mountain*colassas«' 

[Can  it  be  necessary  to  tell  any  reader  that  Lessing's  most  admire^ 
and  most  remarkable  production,  Natkan,  is  that  of  which  the  conception 
is  here  developed  ?] 

*'  *  Obf  complete  it  V  exclaimed  Clarissa.  'Work  out  these  ideas,'  so 
bold  and  magnificent.  So  may  I  claim  the  merit  of  first  originating  th^ 
poem.' 

"  The  enraptured  youth  forgot  himself  and  all  around  him.  Passion- 
ately he  grasped  her  hand,  and,  while  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  exclaim^ 
ed,  *  Have  I  aught,  in  mind  or  heart,  but  what  you,  Clarissa^  have  called 
into  existence !  I  am  yours,  your  creature !  Oh,  why  must  such  severing 
iafluences  intmde  between  ns !  *  '^ 

Baron  Sternberg's  heroines  are  all  too  self-possessed  to  be' 
much  embarrassea  even  by  such  bursts  of  poetical  love-making; 
but,  having  given  Lessing's  impassioned  although  hopeless  word^ 
of  wooing,  we  feel  called  upon  to  add  his  fair  mistress's  views  of 
marriage,  which  we  should  term  original,  had  not  Madame  de  Genlis 
years  ago  professed,  although  less  metaphysically,  her  objection 
to  any  conjunction  of  Cupid  and  Hymen.  The  conversation 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extract  concludes  this  Novelle, 
Countess  Clarissa  has  announced  her  intention'  of  giving  Count 
Felix  her  hand,  and  one  evening  says  to  Lessing,--^ 

**  And  why  should  I  withdraw  myself  from  the  sphere  of  activilf 
•flSered  to  me  ?  Dearest  friend,  let  us  introduce  no  sicklv  sensibility  iati^ 
real  life.  Least  of  all  can  the  times  to  which  we  belong  admit  of  it, 
*  *  *  He  to'  whom  I  shall  bind  myself  is  a  noble  creature,  and,  at 
his  side  1  can,  in  my  own  way,  be  useAil.  I  consider  marriage  as  the 
means  of  taking  a  decided  position  in  the  worid.  Never  would  I  p9t 
myself  to  an  unworthy  man,  but  as  little  to  one  to  whom  a  yonthfni 
inclination  attached  me.  The  civil  relatbns  of  life,  and  the  emotkma 
of  a  yonng  enthusiastic  facart»  are  in  too  glaring  contrast  to  affiofd  a 
foundation  for  lasting  happiness.  And  so,  my  beloved  friend,  let  m 
each  tread  pur  separate  path,,  each  assured  that  we  can  never  Iok  sigfaf 
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of  one  aQOtber ;  tbftt  each  commands  the  other's  wvtnest^-  inmost  sfn- 
patby.  Forget  not  yon  the  Clarissa,  who,  as  a  young  entlmsiaatic  girl, 
pUced  the  wreath  of  consecration  on  your  brow;  and  never  shall  I  for- 
get the  man,  from  whom  I  have  respectfully  kept  myself  apait,  lest 
warmer  feelings  than  respect  and  admiration  might  bring  me  too  near 
him/ 

*'  At  these  last  words  she  blushed  j  a  pause  ensued^— Clarissa  rose, 
inprinked  a  kiss  upon  the  poet's  brow,  and  vanished.  The  happy  yoath 
remained  sunk  in  dreams  of  exquisite  bliss.*' 

We  now  come  to  two  volumes  of  short  tales,  which,  as  we 
read  them,  we  took  to  be  a  fourth  volume,  in  two  parts,  of  a  col* 
lection  of  Noveileii,  or  tales,  of  which  the  first  three  volumes  iiad« 
by  some  odd  accident,  been  left  out  of  our  parcel.  But,  upon  refe* 
rence  to  a  table  of  contents,  attached  to  a  subsequent  work,  Ga^ 
lathee,  we  find  that  the  three  Navelten  we  have  just  reviewed, 
actually  constitute  these  said  first,  second,  and  third  volumes 
of  the  collection  of  Novellen,  and  that  the  only  omission  is  that  of 
any  intimation  of  this  their  collective  character,  upon  the  title- 
pages  of  Die  Zerrissenen,  Eduard,  and  Lessing.  The  thing  is 
no  otherwise  material  than  as  it  is  unusual,  and  calculated  to  per- 
plex purchasers  of  Sternberg's  Novelleii,  who,  till  Galathec  and 
tbe  table  of  contents  appeared  this  year,  must  have  wondered 
why  they  could  never  get  the  first  three  voluntes  of  the  NoveUem^ 

These  short  Novellen  are  more  in  the  nature  of  common  talea» 
wrought  of  startling,  curiosity-awakening  inddents,  natural  and 
supernatural ;  and  of  them  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  they  prove 
the  author's  iust  appreciation  of  his  own  talent  in  preferring  the 
dissertating  riovelle.  The  incidents  are  not,  we  think,  happily 
managed,  or  curiosity,  when  excited,  duly  satisfied.  One  Novelie 
in  these  volumes,  however,  is  more  nearly  related  in  character  to 
Lessiug,  and  further  claims  our  notice,  as  offering  specimens  of 
the  auttior's  powers  in  a  somewhat  different  style  from  those  we 
have  hitherto  given.  It  is  called  Coperuicua,  and  narrates  the 
risk  which  the  great  astronomer  ran  at  Bologna,  of  falling  into 
the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition,  on  account  of  his  heterodox  opi- 
nion of  tbe  earth's  revolving  round  the  sun.  We  extratt  parts  of 
a  scene  in  which  the  loquacious  vanity  of  his  German  attendant 
gives  birth  to  suspicions  of  this  pernicious  heresy. 

''  *  Weloome,  Seppe !'  exclaimed  tbe  fat,  good*humoured  landlofd.*-* 
'  Call  me  not  Seppe,  nor  yet  Giuseppe,*  said  the  person  addressed. — *  I 
cannot  bear  the  toreign  jangling  name ;  and  I  have  often  told  you,  that  1 
am  called  Peter  John  Fear-God  Joseph  Bartel,  and  am  a  native  of  the  noble 
Magdeburg,  where  dwell  the  omst  virtuous  women  and  the  handsooMst 
men.'—'  Humph  !  of  that  we  have  a  proof,*  said  the  landlord,  with  a 
good-humoured  laughing  glance  at  the  short  deformed  .figure,  and  broad 
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po^-piifted  face  before  him.  ^  Bot^  Seppe,  or  Joseph  of  Magdeburg, 
what  ba?e  you  been  doing  up  yonder,  with  the  gay  frippery  on  your 
arm  ?  Ha?e  you  been  acting  a  holy  comedy  V — *  A  holy  comedy^  in- 
deed !'  retorted  Joseph,  erecting  himself.  '  Do  yon  think  the  master 
could  take  pleasure  in  such  stuff?  Our  taste  is  refined  ;  and  we  have 
performed  an  astrologico-tellurico-astral  tragedy.* 

*'  Many  of  the  guests  expressed  unbounded  astonishment  at  these 
ivords  ;  others  inquisitively  asked  whet  that  might  be.  Joseph  assumed 
an  important  mien,  laid  his  finger  upon  his  lips,  and  roUed  bis  small 
sharp  eyes  round  the  company.  He  at  length  said — '  I  must  betray 
nothing ;  bnt  so  much  I  may  tell  you,  as  a  cure  for  yonr  monstrous 
Jgtsorance  in  such  matters.  Our  tragedy  proved  nothing  less  than  tbat* 
the  earth  tnrns  about  like  a  ball,  and  has  so  turned  from  the  beginning 
of  the  worid.* — '  Oho,  Joseph  of  Magdeburg  !'  exclaimed  the  landlord. 
'  .What !  the  earth  turn  V — *  Just  so ;'  resumed  Joseph.  '  This  queer 
old  eartb,  that  we  sit  so  comfortably  upon,  turns  about  with  us,  and 
moreover  runs  round  the  sun  with  us.' — '  Explain  that  to  us,  Seppe,' 
said  a  broad-shouldered  armourer,  with  a  threatening  aspect.  *  By  St. 
Peter,  I  will  not  believe  that  you  are  making  game  of  us  !  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  earth's  turning  about  ?* 

"*  Listen  attentively  then,  good  folks, '  said  the  little  man,  with  the 
itfoBt  consequential  official  mien  that  he  could  put  on.  *  Let  us  suppose 
tlmt  any  one  could  rise  up  into  the  air,  and  so  look  down  npon  the  city  of 
Rome,  as  the  cranes,  storks,  swallows,  and  other  irrational  creatures  do 
eveiy  day,  without  being  the  wiser  for  it  ;  now,  if  he  could  manage  to 
stay  up  there  for  a  few  hours,  while  he  was  most  earnestly  looking' at 
Rome,  with  her  towers,  and  her  churches,  and  her  gardens,  he  would 
•ee,  queerly  enough,  the  towers  and  all  the  rest  walk  away  from  beneath 
him^  till^  at  last^  the  whole  populous  city  would  vanish  away  jike  a  . 
dream>  and  other  towns  would  come  in  its  stead,  ay,  and  rivers  and 
landscapes,  and  the  seaj  which  must  be  very  amusing  to  watch.'  *  ♦  ♦ 

*'  '  You  are  a  jester ;'  said  the  armourer,  '  such  as  I  never  before 
met  with.  The  earth  turn  about  indeed  !  Why,  look  you  here.  What 
is  trti  my  hand,  remains  there  while  I  bold  my  hand  stilf  j  bnt  I  turn  ray 
hand  about,  and  down  it  goes.  Now,  I  dont  see,  Master  Joseph  of 
Magdeburg,  that  any  of  us  fall  off  the  earth.'  This  acnte  remark  struck 
the  audience,  and  all  eyes  turned  inquisitively  upon  the  lecturer ;  who, 
however,  maintained  his  full  superiority,  exclaiming,  with  aU  the  pride  of 
science,  '  Hey  day.  Master  Giottino,  you  who  are  so  clever,  cannot  you 
explain  that  for  yourself?  How  happens  it,  that  by  night  most  people  and 
most  things  disappear,  so  that  one  cannot  conceive  what  has  become  of 
them?  Why  does  the  Pofi^r^/^  always  double  the  watch  by  night,  to 
keep  people  in  doors  ?  And  with  all  that,  how  long  is  it  since  half  a 
dozen  thieves,  who  had  broken  into  the  palace,  and  whom  justice  had 
caught,  disappeared  ?  Disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace.  There  is 
your  explanation ;  they  have  fallen  off;  and  indeed,  I  do  not  wonder 
at  juch  things  happening,  upon  any  uncommonly  sharp  turn.'  " 

This  explanation  proves  very  satisfactory  to  those  who  have 
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seen  the  roofs  of  their  houses  thus  jerked  off,  and  such  like  acci- 
dents.    It  peculiarly  convinces  a  tailor  : 

**  whose  red  nose  showed  the  quantity  of  country- wine  be  had  enjofwl, 
and  the  measure  of  his  credulity.  '  Yes,  yes,'  said  he>  '  I  clearly  per- 
ceive that  the  learned  foreigner  may  be  in  the  right ;  why,  I  do  not  feel 
▼ery  steady  even  on  the  bench  I  sit  on.  Who  would  have  suspected  old 
mother  esrth  of  such  tricks !'  *  *  *  *  Come  to  Germany,  fmod,'  said 
Joseph.  '  There  youli  have  to  open  a  dozen  earsi  and  yet  will  not  gather 
all  the  new  and  admirable  discoveries  that  meet  us  daily  in  the  strwti.* 
— ^  From  Germany  came  heresy/  murmured  a  dull  voice  ia  a  oomcr  of 
the  room,  where  a  pale,  lean  monk  had  seated  himself/' 

Upon  this  monk's  report,  Copernicus  is,  of  course,  arrested. 
His  examination  is  good,  and,  although  too  long  to  be  extracted,  a 
few  passages  will,  imperfectly,  give  its  character.  We  say  imper* 
fectly,  because  in  Germany  the  day  of  bold  strokes  is  gone  by, 
and  all  the  new  writers  work  out  their  effect  by  minute  touches, 
most  unfavourable  to  extracts  and  abridgments^  The  aoene  of 
the  examination  is  laid  in  the  ducal  palace ;  the  exauiioer  ia  a 
monk,  private  secretary  to  the  duke;  behind  his  chair  atanda  a 
young  Jesuit,  a  disciple  and  secret  friend  of  the  accused;  tmo 
courtiers  appear  at  a  door  communicating  with  the  duke's  cabs- 
net.     After  a  few  insignificant  questions,  the  monk  asks, 

"  '  Why  did  you  leave  your  country  to  come  here  V — *  The  fame  of 
the  Italian  men  of  science,  and  especially  of  the  Bolognese.  attracted 
me.'— The  monk  moved  heavily  in  bis  seat,  murmuring  to  himself, 
*  The  blessed  Virgin  keep  you  at  home  next  time  !'  Then,  turning  to 
the  clerk,  he  said,  '  Mind  you  what  I  shall  ask  now.  Nicholans  Coper^ 
nicns,  it  is  reported  that,  during  thy  residence  here,  thou  hast  prosecuted 
great  inquiries,  and  hast  discovered  a  secret  of  Nature,  of  which  do  one 
has  any  suspicion.  Is  this  so  V  The  two  gentlemen  at  the  door  whis- 
pered and  giggled  3  the  Pater,  with  a  threatening  look,  enjoined  silence. 
'Yes;*  replied  the  philosopher,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  Mt  is  so,  reve- 
rend father.  There  are,  indeed,  in  some  ancient  authors,  hints  that  indi- 
cate an  obscure  knowledge  of  it  3  yet  1  may  nevertheless  say,  that,  with 
the  help  of  ray  friends,  I  have  made  an  entirely  new  discovery.' — '  And 
what  is  it  ?'  questioned  the  corpulent  secretary,  after  a  pause.  Again 
the  groupe  at  the  door  whispered ;  the  voung  Jesuit  raised  himself  up 
higher  behind  the  monk*s  chair;  and,  whilst  the  astronomer  considered 
that  upon  the  next  word  he  should  speak  bung  the  weal  or  woe  of  his 
future  lot,  the  door  opened,  and  a  head  with  red  hair,  a  hooked  nosCj  and 
a  pair  of  dim  eyes,  was  protruded  into  the  room,  looking  at  the  astronomer 
with  an  expression  of  fun  and  curiosity.  Copernicus  recognized  the 
duke,  and,  in  his  confusion,  was  about  to  bow;  a  wink  from  the  Pater 
prevented  him,  and  the  head  remained  watching  between  the  leaves  of 
the  double  dour.  During  the  silence  that  prevailed,  whilst  the  master 
reflected,  the  words,  •  What  will  he  say  ?    What  shall  we  hear  V  sounded 
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ftoB  the  nest  room.  •  *  *  The  aBtronomer  at  length,  hesitetingly^ 
aaid,  '  I  have  discovered  a  new  planet.' — '  So/  exclaimed  the  Pater ; 
'  What  »  it  ¥ — '  It  is  well  known  to  you,  pious  father/  During  the 
pause  that  ensued,  the  Jesuit  behind  the  chair  put  his  hand  into  a  flower- 
pot in  the  window,  and  sufTcred  the  earth,  sticking  to  his  fingers,  to  drop 
lightly  upon  the  cowled  secretary's  paper.  Copernicus  involuntarily 
smiled :  out  the  P/i/er,  carefully  hlowing  away  the  hlack  particles, 
said,  sullenly,  '  I  know  it  >  You  mistake,  master ;  how  should  I  know. 
the  thing  that  glitters  and  revolves  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  milesr 
above  my  head  ?  I  cannot  spend  my  nights  in  such  meagre  pastime  at 
yoo.  Once  more,  what  do  yon  call  the  thing  V — '  But,  good  father,' 
lejoined  the  astronomer,  '  you  surely  know  your  own  room,  in  which  you 
tnuitact  your  business  by  day —your  bed,  on  which  you  lie  down  at  night?* 
-— *  To  be  sure  -,  and  what  of  that  ?' — '  Then  you  know  my  planet ;  be- 
lieve  me,  it  is  no  further  off  than  the  little  jump  from  that  window  into 
the  ducal  garden.' — *  By  St.  Jerome,'  ejaculated  the  Patera  '  I  believe 
yon  presume  to  make  game  of  me  in  the  very  presence  of  these  worthy 
gentlemen.*  A  horse-laugh  rang  from  the  cabinet.  *  •  •  *  Let  us 
see,'  cried  the  annoyed  monk,  '  whether,  if  you  will  not  confess,  your 
servant's  tongue  be  not  more  easily  untied. '  And  the  amazed  Copernicus 
beheld  the  deadly  pale,  distorted  face  of  his  poor  servant,  who,  led  in  by 
the  guard,  cast  a  shy  look  at  his  master.  #  •  «  <  Now,  chatterer,' 
said  the  monk,  ^  confess,  what  thou  hast  already  reported,  before  witnesses^ 
of  thy  master's  secrets/  ♦  ♦  •  <  Your  reverence  has  rightly  termed 
ipe,'  said  poor  Joseph.  '  I  am  an  old  chatterer,  who,  with  a  grey  beard, 
have  not  outgrown  my  baby  shoes,  and  whose  word  is  worth  nothing  at 
alL" 

This  indiscreet  but  oiost  loyal  of  servants,  now,  after  chatter- 
ing through  two  or  three  pages,  claims  his  master's  great  dis« 
cotFery  as  his  own ;  and  the  Jesuit's  signs  induce  Copernicus  re- 
luctantly to  confirm  the  falsehood.  He  is,  in  consequence,  saved^ 
and  returns  to  Germany,  and,  we  grieve  for  the  philosopher  whilst 
we  say  that  the  poor,  prating,  faithful  Joseph  suffers  in  his  stead. 

We  now  come  to  Galatheej  the  last  of  Baron  Sternberg's  pub- 
lications, and,  of  those  we  have  seen,  in  some  respects  the  best, 
though  certainly  not  that  which  we  prefer.  It  is  much  the  most 
of  a  work  of  art — therefore,  perhaps,  calling  itself  a  i2oma^/  (novel), 
in  lieu  of  the  anomalous  NoveUe — as  being  a  whole,  in  which 
•  apecific  and  decided  object  is  constantly  kept  in  view ;  namely, 
the  conversion  to  Catholicism  of  the  Protestant  Comte  de  St.Cyr. 
By  the  way,  the  proselytizing  zeal  of  the  Catholics  seems  just 
now  a  favourite  topic  with  German  novelists.  Many  of  the 
characters  in  Galathee  are  boldly  conceived  and  well  sustained^ 
especially  the  Markgriifin  and  her  jesnit  confessor,  who  are 
nevertheless  skilfully  withheld  from  prominence.  But,  to  our 
i,  the  moral  imbecility  of  the  hero  destroys  all  interest  in  bis 
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fortunes,  almost  in  Galatbee's  love  for  him.  We  feel  that  die 
never  could  have  been  happy  with  him,  and  is  better  dead.  It 
is,  by  the  by,  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  Baron  Sternberg's 
heroes  are  weak,  whilst  all  his  heroines  are  strong-minded ;  so  that 
one  might  fancy  one  was  reading  the  conception  of  a  womaa 
rather  than  of  a  man.     The  very  disagreeable  story  is  this : — 

The  Comte  de  St.  Cyr,  attending  a  prince^  of  whose  house- 
hold he  forms  part,  to  the  court  of  a  Dowager  Markgrqfin^ 
whose  daughter  tlie  said  prince  is  to  marry,  falls  in  love  with  one 
of  the  Markgr'dfins  maids  of  honour,  the  pure,  high-principled, 
and  self-possessed  Galathee  de  St.  Cyr — we  presume  a  distant 
relation, — who  early  tells  him  that  she  is  affianced  to  a  vei^  respect- 
able, absent,  and  elderly  diphmate.  Neither  Galathee's  prin- 
ciples, nor  even  her  self-possession,  to  which  in  an  English  novcjl 
we  should  have  implicitly  trusted,  save  her  from  the  usual  frailty 
of  German  heroines;  but,  after  her  fall,  these  qualities  enable 
her  to  devise  a  deliberate  and  very  rational  plan  of  conduct, 
for  remedying,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  evil.  The  prince's  mar- 
riage will  presently  separate  the  two  courts,  and,  during  the 
separation,  she  proposes  gradually  to  break  off  her  existing  en- 
gagement; M'hen,  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  free,  St.  Cyr  may  pub* 
licly  pay,  and  she  accept,  his  addresses.  But  for  all  thia  the 
lover  has  not  patience ;  and,  as  the  diplomatic  bridegroom,  whoa 
he  detests  for  having  once  been  accepted,  arrives,  be  forthwith 
challenges  and  kills  him.  He  must  now  fly  for  his  life,  and,  by 
having  slain  her  affianced  husband,  seems  for  ever  parted  6bm 
Galathee. 

The  prince's  favour  is,  however,  all-powerful  over  impedi- 
ments ;  and  Galathee  piously  accepts  the  unavoidable  delay  of 
her  nuptials  as  a  happy  interval  for  purification  from  the  pollution 
of  past  frailty.  Her  lover  uses  it  differently.  After  a  short  exile, 
the  prince  hides  his  favourite  for  the  winter  in  a  country*palace» 
where  the  beautiful  Melicerte,  a  married  lady,  and  bis  favourite 
after  another  fashion,  is,  under  the  guidance  of  a  zealous  jesvil 
and  a  fanatic  monk,  doing  penance  for — ^professedly — ^levity  of 
manners  and  conduct.  This  captivating  woman,  whom  he  all 
but  positively  knows  to  have  been  the  prince's  mistress,  com- 
pletely wins  St.  Cyr  a  unstable  affections  from  Galathee,  wbose 
self-possession  he  chooses  to  consider  as  cold-heartedness. 
When,  in  the  spring,  the  court  returns  to  the  country-palace^ 
and  Galathee  arrives  with  the  Markgriifi/t,  as  the  acknowledged 
bride  of  St.  Cyr,  he  gives  her  back  her  plighted  word,  pubbcly 
recants  his  religion  to  embrace  Catholicism,  and  marries  Meli- 
certe, who,  her  husband  being  a  Protestant,  is  amicably  divorced 
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according  to  the  law  of  Protestant  Germany,  without  injury  to 
her  reputation.  Galathee  dies;  and  St,  Cyr,  discovering  that 
Melicerte  had  continued  to  intrigue  with  the  prince,  as  also  with 
a  young  page,  even  whilst,— as  a  religious  duty,  and  part  of  her 
penance, — making  love  to  him,  repents  of  his  inconstancy,  parts 
from  his  wife,  and  turns  monk. 

Tliis  volume,  as  more  of  an  ordinary  novel,  ofTers  us  less  temp- 
tation than  the  others  to  make  long  extracts ;  added  to  which 
Galathee's  self-possession  is  inimical  to  striking  scenes,  whilst 
those  iu  which  Melicerte  figures  are  repugnant  to  our  British 
taste.  We  will,  however,  select  an  extract  or  two,  and,  that  they 
may  the  more  differ  from  their  predecessors,  they  shall  be  sketches 
of  characters,  addressed,  by  the  hero,  to  an  absent  friend.  The 
Markgrajin,  evidently,  though  not  professedly,  the  prime  mover 
of  the  converting  manoeuvres,  is  thus  described  : — 

**  The  Markgrqfin  is  at  once  commanding  and  courteous;  whenever,- 
which  is  bat  seldom,  the  barriers  of  her  rigid  etiquette  give  way,  she 
shows  herself  both  frank  and  amiable.  Her  face  and  form  still  attest 
her  youtb*8  celebrated  beauty.  Her  former  life,  replete  with  political 
intrigoc  and  intellectual  amours,  now  weighs  upon  her  conscience,  a 
bca\-y  burden,  which  she  endeavours  to  lighten  by  penances  and  devo- 
tional exercises.  She  is  a  complete  bigot,  though  not  austere.  Witty 
impromptus,  genuine  French,  light,  yet  envenomed  jests  occasionally  flash 
through  the  clouds  of  her  penitential  gloom — then  one  loves  the  intel- 
leotual  and  still  beantifal  woman,  whom  one  caa  hardly  conceive .  to 
be  the  same  one  sees  nightly  stealing  through  the  castle  galleries, 
in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  and  followed  by  her  evil  genius,  the  Jesuit 
Jei^ome*  *  *  *  I  must  describe  to  you  some  really  frightful 
moments  that  I  have  endured  in  the  Markgr'dfin%  privy  chamber,  where 
she  receives  the  discipline.  Only  conceive,  Arthur,  that  this  woman 
atones  for  every  smile,  every  jest,  with  which  she  delights  and  dazzles 
us,  by  immediately  and  invariably  scourging  herself!  that  the  splen- 
dour and  dignity  which  her  station  obliges  her  to  display  in  her  druwing- 
room,  are  almost  within  the  hour  expiated  in  hair-cloth  !  At  what  a 
piioe  are  the  smiles  of  those  yet  fine  eyes  purchased  !'* 

The  MarJcgriifin's  brother-in-law,  the  dying  roue,  who  had  ex- 
hausted his  constitution  by  excess  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens, 
is  boldly  conceived,  though  his  life,  as  he  relates  it,  is  not  always 
consistent  with  the  original  character.  We  give  his  first  intro-^ 
duction,  including  the  dawn  of  the  hero's  intercourse  with  Ga- 
lathee, who  is  here  not  quite  self-possessed,  and  with  this  extract 
shall  conclude  our  notice  of  the  clever,  if  not  always  judicious, 
Freiherm  von  Sternberg. 

''  The  figure  in  the  picture  that  most  strongly  attracts  my  attention  is 
the  old  prince.     As  he  never  quits  his  room,  but  receives  visiters,  he 
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often  detains  ine  by  his  side,  and  relates  to  me  iragnieiitt  of  hk  life. 
This  talies  a  tolerably  episodical  and  rhapsodical  form ;  ttie  laogoage 
stumbling  through  scraps  of  French,  mixed  up  with  lulf  luiiaii  tod 
German,  whence  the  reflexions  here  and  there  introduced  appear  in  a 
true  harlequin's  jacket,  patched  together  from  all  posaible  syslcBt  of 
philosophy  and  morality;  and  in  this  ludicrous  garb  bis  soul  seems 
quite  at  ease      *      *      *      So  extraordinary  a  roui  I  never  before  met 
with.     He  has  seen  every  thing,  tasted  every  thing,  and  now,  wbeo  one 
should  expect  to  find  him  oppressed  with  satiety,  be  makes  sport  of 
every  thing,  even  whilst  enduring  the  most  excrnciating  pains  or  •  de- 
stroyed body.     For  months  has  he  been  bargaining  with  bis  phyaidan 
for  bis  last  breath— has  had  the  cup  of  death  ever  at  bis  lipa,  and  ever 
bas  he  managed  to  put  it  aside,  and  make  room  for  a  gay  coooeit.     Ex- 
ternal nature  is  nothing  to  him,  is  shut  out  by  the  always  eloeed  green 
curtains  of  bis  windows;    bat  human   relations  and  conditionsp  and 
amongst  these  again  the  most  comical  and  slippery  adventures,  inces- 
santly A  warm  around  him  in  his  darkened  room ;  and  he  seizes  tbem, 
keeping  them  stationary  before  him,  when  be  has  a  mind  to  fasten  bis 
philosophic  maxims  upon  them.     His  religion,  if  one  may  give  sBcb  a 
name  to  a  mass  of  serious  and  droll  ideas  indiscriminatelv  bnncDed  op 
together,  rests  upon  the  necessity  of  knowing  every  thing  by  experienee, 
and  of  rejecting  nothing,  since  some  where  or  other  a  nock  will  be 
found,  into  which  even  what  seems  most  useless,  most  disgosting,  will 
fit.     As  for  myself,  I  am  so  established  in  his  favour,  that,  when  I  have 
for  a  while  been  reasonably  complaisant,  I  can  even  venture  to  oppose 
bfm.     Thus  did  I  the  other  day  extricate  the  Hof-Fraulan  (maid  of 
honour)  St.  Cyr,   from    painful  embarrassment.      The  beautifiil  gni 
bad  attended  the  princess  to  visit  him,  and,  as  she  was  retiring,  the  in- 
valid prince  desired  her  to  hand  him  a  newly-arrived  book.     She  did 
so,  when  the  old  faun,  leering  roguishly  at  his  victim,  opened  it,  and 
begged  her  to  read  to  him  some  verses  which  he  pointed  out.    I  stepped 
forward  to  offer  my  services,  which  were  laconically  rejected.     I  saw 
the  Frduldn  hesitate  in  confusion,  whilst  a  bewitching  blush  dyed  her 
cheek,  on  which  the  hoary  libertine  gloated.    This  martyrdom  became 
insupportable  to  me ;  without  further  ceremony  I  took  the  book  fimm 
her  hand,  and,  turning  the  page  calmly,  read  an  insignificant  stanza. 
The  Frdulein  escaped  from  the  hateful  room,  and  I  had  to  bear  a  few 
sneers,  such  as, — '  You  fancy  now  that  she  is  very  grateful  to  yon  for 
your  chivalry  !  I  tell  you  that  In  her  heart  she  is  angry  that  yon  have 
hindered  her  from  being  compelled  to  acquire  valuable  knowledge.'" 
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Art.  VIII. — Noiicis  Historicas  y  De»cnpiiva$  sobre  el  gran 
Pais  del  Chaeo  y  Rio  Bermejo,  con  observaciones  relativas  a 
un  jalan  de  Navegacion  y  Colonisacion  que  se  propone  por 
Jose  Arenale9j  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Geogra** 
phical  Society  of  London.     8vo.  Buenos-Ayres,  1835. 

Th£  continent  of  South  America  opens  so  wide  a  field  to  our 
view,  and  by  its  vastness^  numerous  population,  uncultivated 
Btale,  and  natural  productions,  offers  so  large  a  range  for  philo- 
sophical inquiry  and  commercial  enterprize;  adding  to  these  so 
strong  a  farther  inducement  in  the  wrecks  it  still  preserves  of  a 
once  civilized^  peaceful,  and  flourishing  empire,  whose  extent 
rivalled  the  gigantic  sway  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere;  that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  any  attempt  to  con- 
centrate information  upon  various,  if  not  all,  pf  these  points  will 
prove  interesting,  useful,  and  perhaps  popular  with  the  public  at 
large.  So  frequent,  in  truth,  have  been  the  changes  incessantly 
of  late  years  occurring  in  these  realms,  and  so  remote  and  imper* 
ceptible  both  the  causes  and  consequences  of  revolutions  that 
have  repeatedly  altered  the  whole  face  of  government  and  society, 
that  Europe,  at  first  attracted  and  incited  to  speculation  by 
novelty,  has  long  settled  down  to  something  like  indifference 
respecting  states  that  seemed  born  only  to  expire.  The  unfor- 
tunate termination  too  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  monetary  world, 
which,  like  the  fabled  Seventh  Circle  of  the  East,  is  the  latest 
formed,  and  embraces  and  regulates  the  rest,  have  led  us  to  turn 
away  from  a  land  that  has  done  so  little  to  repay  the  confidence 
placed  in  its  faith  and  honesty.  The  unfortunate  precipitation 
that  hurried,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  countries  so  soon  as  they  had  shaken  off  the  maternal 
yoke,  and  before  they  had  evinced  the  capacity  for  governing 
themselves,  or  even  for  regulating  their  domestic  arrangements ; 
however  just  such  a  principle  might  be  in  the  abstract,  and  how- 
ever necessary  the  step  might  become  in  a  subsequent  stage,  was 
pregnant  at  the  time  with  injury  to  both  parties,  and  evinced  in 
the  bitterest  form  the  moral  and  political  lessons  that  forbearance 
of  our  passions,  and  even  interests,  towards  a  sister  state  in  her 
moments  of  difficulty,  is  a  mercy,  blessing  him  that  gives  as  much 
as  him  that  receives  it;  and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
statesmen  to  disregard  and  control  popular  clamour  upon  points 
of  which  they  themselves  are  doubtful,  and  the  nation  they  govern 
ignorantly  impatient. 

If,  however,  the  calamities  and  ruin  of  the  year  1823  have  so 
strongly  branded  this  truth   upon  the  English  and   European 
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world,  the  tiMue»  on  the  other  hand,  of  discord,  turbulence,  d«il 
war,  and  anarchy^  that  has  laid  so  large  a  portion  of  Soothem 
America  in  desolation,  is  no  less  decisive  ptxiof  of  the  fatal  coiise* 
quinces  of  baste.  The  errors  of  their  old  sysletn  v^ere  too 
deeply  interwoven  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, to  render  the  sudden  change  in  their  polity  anything  but 
superficial;  and  thus  the  whole  web  has  been  rent  ia  drawing 
them  out.  A  government  without  a  basis  of  sober  habits  and 
fixed  institutions  was  but  a  fallacious  mockery;  and  where  the 
elements  of  solidity  were  wanting,  and  no  time  afforded  to  create 
them,  the  name  of  independence  was  but  an  igtiis-fatiws  of  the 
bogs. 

The  first  movements  of  national  enterprize  are  eager  and  8bi»- 
guine;  a  phrenesy  of  iiuagination  rather  than  a  hope;  '^  signs  of  true 
genius"  less  than  "  of  eaipty  pockets.''  The  consequent  disap* 
pointuieut  brings  the  recoil  of  mortification  to  the  former,  and 
misery  and  despair  to  the  last*  The  fatal  lesson  of  the  dark 
period  alluded  to  has  sunk  too  deeply  on  the  English  mind  to  be 
easily  eradicated,  and  the  convulsions  and  exhaustion  of  that  pre- 
mature pailuritiou  that  boasted  to  have  awakened  a  new  world 
into  existence  have  justly  confirmed  the  impression.  We  look 
for  nations,  and  behold  but  wastes ;  for  governments,  and  find 
but  wrecks;  turbulence  has  trampled  down  order — intrigues  sajM 
the  roots  of  prosperity — ^selfishoeds  spurns  at  public  faiths — and 
independence  is  the  veil  of  au  empty  sanctuary. 

VVith^uch  ample  grounds  for  repulsion  it  can  scarcely  be  woii<^ 
dered  at,  that  the  feeling  we  indulge  errs  in  its  excess.  The  El 
Dorado  of  early  adventure  and  later  speculations  is,  it  is  true, 
only  earth;  but  it  is  earth  that  teems  with  riches,  on  its  surface 
and  in  its  womb.  The  dreams  of  past  history  and  the  narratives 
of  present  disappointment  and  desolation  are  both  grounded  in 
fact;  but  if  we  would  wish  to  restore  the  first,  we  must  begin  by 
rectifying  the  latter,  and  wjater  the  long- neglected  stem  before  the 
tree  can  re-produce  its  former  fruits.  A  long  course  of  peace- 
ful habits  bad  enriched  Peru  to  a  state  almost  beyond  credence; 
a  long  reign  of  misrule  and  disorder  has  reduced  her  to  an  almost 
equally  incredible  desolation;  but  the  sources  of  prosperity  though 
choked  are  not  dried  up,  and  even  now,  in  some  places,  repay  die 
care  of  cultivation. 

Where,  as  in  South  America,  the  boldest  features  of  nature 
prevail,  man  seems  to  shrink  into  unusual  insignificance,  as  if  he 
felt  himself  nothing  amidst  the  giant  wonders  of  creation.  The 
eternal  mountain-range,  the  gulf-like  rivers  and  oceanic  lakes, 
the  boundless  plains,  and  woods  whose  summits  fatigue  the  tracing 
eye,  at  first  confine  hu  labours  to  a  bare  existence  and  a  contem* 
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plalion  of  iminensities  which  ask  ages  to  rival  or  control.  But 
there  the  soil  itself  supplies  the  very  means  for  this  purpose,  in 
the  mineral*  the  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms;  the  means  and 
the  reward  of  adventure ;  the  sustentation,  or  objects,  of  commer« 
cial  life ;  and  the  instruments  of  transport  and  communication — ^a 
QOiintry  penetrated  by  rivers  traversing  its  interior  in  every  direc- 
tion ^  confining  perhaps,  like  the  mountains,  the  rude  and  timid 
natives  within  their  boundary  lines,  but  opening  their  bosoms  to 
the  bolder  band  of  European  enterprize,  and  affording  every  faci* 
lily  for  trade  and  enrichment,  by  creating  civilization  through  the 
creation  of  artificial  wants  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

The  work  that  claims  our  attention  on  this  subject  is  that  of 
lieut.  Col.  D.  Jos^  Arenales,  engineer  of  the  topographical  depart- 
Qieut  .at  Buenos  Ayres.  It  contains  two  interesting  Memoirs,  the 
first  and  most  ample  compiled  by  himself  upon  the  vast  countiy 
of  Chaco  and  the  Bermejo  river ;  the  second  by  an  able  German 
naturalist,  l'ad€o  Haenkiy  on  the  navigable  streams  that  flow  into 
the  A/arii7iofi  from  the  Cordillera  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Both 
these  authorities  tend  to  establish  the  long  doubted  fact  of  an  easy 
means  of  access  and  communication  with  Peru  by  means  of  the 
Bermejo  and  Maranon,  or  great  river  of  the  Amazons.  Both  these 
rivei^  originate  in  the  Bolivian  territory ;  and  as  this  republic  ac- 
tually possesses  the  elements  of  riches  and  commerce,  and  has 
creditably  distinguished  herself  from  the  general  category  which 
we  have  referred  to,  by  attention  to  the  real  sources  of  prosperity, 
CQtnimerce,  and  peace;  before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the 
work  itself,  it  may  be  proper  to  describe  that  country,  and,  though 
incidentally  only  at  present,  the  state  or  states  with  which  she  is 
now  confederated. 

Bolivia  and  Upper  and  Lower  Peru,  or,  according  to  their  recent 
organisation,  the  three  confederate  republics  of  Bolivia,  consist  of 
the  latter  and  the  states  of  North  and  South  Peru,  and  are  com- 
IMrised  between  the  fourth  and  twenty-second  degrees  of  south  la- 
titude. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  new  state  of  Columbia  or 
the  Equator ;  to  the  east  by  the  empire  of  Brazil ;  to  the  south  and 
south  west  by  Buenos  Ayres  and  Paraguay ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  whole  country  is  divided  from  north  to 
south  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  or  rather  Antiti  the  native 
term  for  copper,  from  the  abundance  of  which  the  region  derives 
its  name,  according  to  modern  authorities,  but  which  we  must  be 
permitted  to  doubt.  Of  the  three  ranges  of  these  mountains  the 
noblest  is  the  third,  which,  formed  by  the  snowy  crests  of  Cocha- 
bamba  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  joining  the  cluster  or  knot,  (as  we 
would  render  the  word  nudo^  divides  the  waters  of  the  Plate  and 
Amazon  rivers.    The   Cacbimayo  and  Pilcomayo,  rising  hence 
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between  Potosi,  Talavera,  and  Chuqnisaca,  flow  sonth^eaat,  while 
the  Parapiti  and  Guapei  roll  northward  into  the  Mamor£.  TUs 
range  disappears  about  the  sixty-sixth  degree  of  longitude. 

The  Western  Cordillera  of  Chili  and  Upper  Peru  first 
branches  forth  boldly  at  the  knot  of  Porco :  and  the  two  ranges 
embrace  the  high  table-land  extending  from  Carangas  to  Lampa; 
i.e.  from  nearly  the  10th  to  the  15th  degree  of  latitude;  in- 
cluding the  small  Alpine  lake  of  Paria,  the  river  Desaguadero* 
and  the  great  Titicaca  lake«  Of  the  features  of  the  country, 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  this  territory 
exceeds  16,000  square  geographical  miles;  that  the  lake  itself  is 
nearly  4000,  or  about  twenty  times  the  extent  of  that  of  Ge- 
neva; and  that  it  lies  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Pacific,  and  consequently  higher  than  the  Pyrenees.  In 
this  neighbourhood,  the  cradle  of  the  Inca  race,  ruins  are  found 
attesting  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  attributed  by  Uie  Peruvians 
to  Mango  Capac ;  though  this  is  probably  their  own  error.  The 
Eastern  and  Western  Cordilleras  unite  near  Cuzco,  between  the 
parallels  of  14  and  15;  the  former  including  Ancouma  and  lUi* 
mam,  the  highest  of  peaks  except  the  Himmalayah.  The  atmos- 
phere of  this  lofty  table-land  is  so  charged  with  electricity,  that  it 
deserves  its  title  of  the  region  of  the  Thunderbolt :  the  habitable 
portion  is  called  Punas ;  and  here,  the  Titicaca  is  formed  by  the 
streams  from  the  mountains,  and  loses  itself,  by  a  solitary  outlet, 
in  the  plains  of  Oruro ;  so  that  not  a  drop  of  water  escapes  but 
by  evaporation ;  in  which  singularity  it  is  said  to  resemble  the 
lunar  mountain-lakes.  This  is  the  native  country  of  the  llama, 
the  guanaco,  and  the  vicuna,  —  animals  indigenous  to  Upper 
Peru. 

The  sea  coast  of  Peru,  extending  above  500  leagues  along  the 
Pacific,  is  so  uniform  in  its  climate,  that  tempests  are  totally 
unknown  there.  The  fields  are  fertilized  by  dews,  and  produce 
in  exuberance  vines,  olives,  and  wheat ;  all  of  extraordinary  size* 
But  the  portion  immediately  on  the  sea,  consisting  wholly  of  sand, 
is  necessarily  destitute  of  vegetation,  by  natural  means,  at  oresent. 

The  immense  extent  of  country  eastward  of  the  Oriental 
chain  is  a  gradually  sloping  ground,  watered  by  the  rivers  Beni 
and  Ucayali;  which,  uniting,  form  the  Amazon,  l^is  whole 
region  is  however  little  known,  and  may  be  considered  as  limiting 
the  countries  that  boast  European  civilization.  The  Jesuits 
were  the  first  that  adventured  upon  the  soil,  and  formed  establish- 
ments at  the  heads  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  reducing  the 
natives  into  regular  and  domesticated  settlements.  These  tribes 
were  easily  initiated  in  European  civilization,  and  taught  to  em- 
brace Christiaaity.     They  are  called  Moxos  and  Chiquitos, 
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inhabit  the  baukd  of  the  Mamor^  and  Reyes  rivers ;  and  bold  a 
frequent  communication  with  the  missions  of  Paraguay,  as  well 
as  with  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  the  interior,  towards  Mato* 
grosflo.  Since  the  expulsioni  however,  of  these  Holy  Fathers  from 
Spain  or  Spanish  territory  under  Charles  the  Third,  those  esta- 
blishments devolved  to  the  secular  clergy  and  the  civil  authority: 
but  this  was  a  fatal  step  for  their  future  progress  in  civiUaation ; 
and  they  have  scarcely  preserved  what  they  learned  under  the 
sway  of  the  Jesuits.  The  whole  of  this  tract  also  belongs  to 
Bolivia. 

The  immense  range  of  country  inhabited  by  the  old  Peruvians, 
and  which  is  included  in  the  divisions  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Peru,  affords  to  the  historian  monuments  of  an  extraordinary 
state  of  former  civilization,  and  even  of  its  political  history. 
Science  and  the  arts  were  omitted  altogether  in  the  accounts 
written  by  the  Spaniards  of  this  ancient  race,  and  of  the  infor- 
mation they  possessed.  But  a  candid  philosophy  would  pity 
rather  than  censure  the  blindness  of  the  conquerors  in  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  political,  civile  and  religious  institutions  of 
the  Peruvians.  Europe  itself  was  but  just  emerging  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  middle  ages,  and  under  the  domination  of  a 
bigoted  frenzy  not  merely  regarded  with  horror  any,  the  slightest, 
deviation  from  the  abstract  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  was 
rapidly  proceeding  in  the  course  of  extermination  of  all  who 
were  in  fact  only  following  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and 
almost  utterly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  other  creeds. 

This  religionary,  rather  than  religious,  frenzy,  originally  engen- 
dered at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  was  at  the  full  height  of  its  de- 
velopment in  Spain,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  heroic,  but 
fanatical  Isabella.  The  propagation  of  Christianity  and  the  con- 
version of  all  infidels  and  sinful  heretics  was  the  most  powerful  of 
the  feelings  that  stimulated  her  haughty  and  ardent  mind  to  pa- 
tronize and  assist  the  immortal  enterprize  of  Columbus.  The 
desire  of  extending  his  creed  was  also  the  object  alleged,  if  not 
seriously  intended,  by  the  Genoese  discoverer,  as  the  motive  for 
undertaking  so  important  and  vast  an  aim,  and  for  facing  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  his  lon^  navigation.  A  religion  that  pre- 
cluded examination;  an  authority  that  could  recognize  no  law  but 
force;  what  wonder  was  it  that  these  should  see  in  the  Peruvians  a 
mere  crowd  of  animals  only,  or,  at  best,  men  little  above  that 
standard,  devoid  of  intellectual  cultivation,  ignorant  of  the  social 
arts,  and  destitute  of  the  knowledge  most  familiar  to  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  Of  all  the  conquerors  that  overran  and  devastated 
the  new-found  world,  those  of  Peru  were  the  most  heartless  and 
ignorant*     Pizarro,  as  well  as  Almagto^  bad  neither  the  elevated 
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spirit,  the  generous  courage^  nor  the  sagacity  and  talent  of  Corte$ : 
— Q  mere  brutal  speculater,  an  untutored  savage,  a  relentless 
enemy  and  a  ferocious  conqueror,  he  did  not  even  possess  the 
mental  qualities  or  ability  that  enlightened  in  Cortes  the  dark  and 
stumberin^  spirit  of  investigation,  and  relieved  the  tragic  horrors 
of  his  achievements.  Pizarro  could  give  no  account  of  tberealo) 
he  had  subjected,  nor  of  the  marvels  of  Us  civilized  and  even  ef- 
feminate  race :  his  violent  and  early  death  released  humanity  from 
one  of  its  meanest  disgraces,  but  did  not  deprive  the  world  of  one 
particle  of  information,  however  dearly  purchased,  at  the  cost 
of  so  many  crimes.  The  imperfect  notices,  therefore,  that  wc 
possess,  give  us  but  a  feeble  clue  to  the  political  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  empire  of  the  Incas. 

»  To  form,  then,  any  just  idea  of  the  degree  of  civilization  tbej 
had  attained,  we  have  only  the  data  supplied  by  the  ruins  of  their 
labours ;  their  language;  and  the  present  state  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants, as  contrasted  with  tliat  of  the  wandering  tribes  existiw 
and  scattered  through  the  greater  part  of  that  wide-spread  region 
situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Andes.  All  traditions  agrei^ 
that  the  Peruvian  sovereigns  extended  their  dominions  by  con; 
Quest  over  the  neighbouring  countries,  diverging  from  Cuzco  as 
from  a  common  centre ;  that  their  conquests  southward  reached 
the  table-land,  or  plateau,  of  Bolivia,  without,  however,  penetrating 
the  country  east  of  the  Andes ;  that  northward  they  extended  to 
Quito ;  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  the  valleys  of  Faucarfambo; 
and  westward,  to  the  coast  of  the  sea.  These,  like  the  four  car- 
dinal points  of  the  mariner's  compass,  were  designated  by  the  epir 
thet  of  Tahuantin  Suyo,  literally,  the  four  departments  ;  or,  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  country.  In  this  progress  of  their 
empire,  the  first  care  of  the  Incas  was  to  employ  the  efforts  of 
persuasion  before  recurring  to  arms :  the  advantages  of  receiving 
a  new  dynasty  were  explained  and  enlarged  upon ;  and  such  was 
the  simplicity  of  the  nations  they  addressed,  or  so  obvious  the  su- 
periority of  the  pretenders  in  power,  and  probably  in  civilization 
also,  that  many  tribes  cheerfully  submitted  to  their  rule,  and  were 
rewarded  by  the  introduction  of  the  useful  arts;  taught  to  sew, 
to  weave,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth. 

Such  were  the  first  steps  of  improvement;  the  only  ones  per- 
haps of  which  wandering  tribes  are  capable;  and  it  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  policy  of  the  Incas,  that  when  civilization  had  made 
some  progress,  the  chiefs  and  most  enlightened  of  the  several 
tribes  should  proceed  to  their  court,  where  the  display  of  arts  and 
manufactures  in  their  existing  perfection  awakened  the  taste  for 
luxury,  and  the  desire  of  ameliorating  their  condition  at  home,  bjf 
the  introduction  of  the  enjpyments  of  life.    The  government  of 
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the  metropolis  took  no  steps  to  induce  them  to  discard  their 
national  or  peculiar  dresses  and  customs,  or  to  settle  their  litiga- 
tions by  any  save  the  proper  judges  of  their  respective  lauds,  out 
this  respect  for  their  original  institutions  did  not,  in  the  case  of  an 
unsatisfactory  decision,  preclude  the  party  aggrieved  from  applying 
for  redress  at  a  superior  tribunal.  A  prince  of  the  blood  of  the 
Incas,  necessarily  beyond  suspicion  of  partiality,  repaired  in  such 
cases  to  the  place,  and  determined  the  controversy  without  appeal; 
for  the  high  character  of  this  judge  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
his  justice.  The  decisions  were  preserved,  as  well  as  the  facts  of 
public  history,  by  a  society  instituted  by  die  government.  Theses 
were  the  quipocamayoi,  or  keepers  of  the  quipos,  educated  from 
their  infancy  in  the  art  of  thus  recording  events,  and  the  oral  re« 
petition  of  their  histories — a  process  not  dissimilar  to  the  counting 
of  beads  in  the  rosary. 

In  this  manner  was  preserved  the  earliest  history  of  Peru ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  the  simple  and  mechanical  addition  of  the 
Quipo  knots,  as  a  sort  of  ground-work  and  assistance  or  regulator 
to  the  natural  memory  rather  than  the  modern  creation  of  an  arti- 
ficial one,  materially  contributed  to  the  preservation.  In  the 
north  of  Europe^  in  Arabia^  in  Tatary,  wherever  this  tangible, 
and,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  numerical  system  was  wanting,  the 
chain  of  events  was  finally  broken  up,  in  spite  of  superior  hciVu 
ties  for  conservation  in  other  shapes,  by  the  separation,  displace* 
ment|  and  consequent  confusion,  leading  to  total  loss,  of  the  con* 
necting  links.  In  the  case  before  us,  it  was  otherwise :  and  the 
unbroken  series  fell  fortunately  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruvian 
Herodotus,  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Descended  by  his 
mother's  side  from  the  original  sovereigns,  and  on  his  father's 
from  the  conquerors,  the  historian  felt  doubly  called  upon  to  em- 
body the  existing  traditions,  and  with  pious  care  he  cherished  the 
details  given  him  by  his  maternal  progenitors  of  the  genius  and 
power  of  his  ancestors.  While  those  surviving  relics  of  the  an- 
cient stem  of  royalty,  in  secret  and  under  the  safe  sanctuary  of* 
the  night,  bewailed  and  breathed  vengeance  over  the  persecutions 
of  Spain  and  the  decay  of  their  ancient  imperial  patrimony,  the 
youthful  descendant  and  embryo  historian  assisted  at  their  con- 
ferences, and  heard,  and  treasured  in  his  native  tongue  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  and  the  genius  of  the  Inca  race.  So  strongly,  in 
truth,  had  the  remembrance  impressed  him,  that  when  in  Spain  he 
composed  the  •'  Comentarios  Reales/'  he  did  not  even  affect  to 
conceal  from  her  jealous  government  the  sense  of  injury  and  the 
resentment  he  cherished  towards  the  oppressors  of  the  Incas. 

Yet  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  strongly  the  fierce  bigotry  of 
bis  age  and  paternal  race  tinctured  the  spirit  of  him  who  abhorred 
their  intolerance.    Perhaps  the  bitterness  of  religious  feeling  was 
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ttcerfoatfid  by  that  early  and  loog-cberitheii  sense  of  wrong.  Tke 
rationaU  and  for  that  age  phiiosophict  historian,  though  dntming 
immunity  for  his  ancestors,  could  show  none  himself  towards 
those  who  might  hold  a  different  opinion  on  the  Divine  Cre^or*a 
mode  of  action.  **  Although/'  he  observes,  *'  we  use  the  tenns 
old  world  and  new  world,  this  is  owing  to  our  recent  discovery  of 
the  latter,  and  not  to  the  existence  of  two  worlds,  since  both  are 
one.  To  those  who  fancy  that  there  are  several,  there  is  no 
answering  but  by  leaving  them  to  their  heretical  imaginings 
until  they  are  cured  of  them  in  hell.'*  A  mode  of  argument  that 
robs  of  originality  Lord  Peter's  demonstration  of  bread  is  mat- 
ton,  and  which  has  had,  if  not  advocates,  at  least  followers, 
amongst  some  anti*geological  religionists  even  of  our  own  days* 

We  must  throw  a  veil  over  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  which  this 
unfortunate  soil  became  the  theatre,  and  con6ne  ourselves  lo 
gathering,  from  existing  evidence,  some  indications  of  the  state 
and  culture  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  To  this  subject,  and  to 
the  examination  of  their  architectural,  monumental,  historical,  and 
other  records,  in  comparison  with  those  of  various  tribes  and 
races,  we  shall  probably  turn  hereafter — but  their  moral  precepts* 
comprehended  in  three  brief  apophthegms,  condense  the  wisdom 
of  nations  against  the  three  vices  of  society  that  open  a  door  for 
all  evil :  j^ma  sua;  ama  llulla ;  ama  quella.  Thou  shalt  not  lie; 
thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not  be  idle. 

When  adoration  had  ceased  for  the  lucas,  who  were  known 
only  by  their  good  actions,  and  whose  government,  if  we  may 
credit  the  historian,  realized  the  paternal  system  so  vaunted  and 
so  abused  by  China,  the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards;  but,  ignorant  of  the  language,  these  cobWI  not 
understand  the  philosophy  of  their  religion  nor  the  spirit  of  their 
laws.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  our  own  Robertson,  whom 
we  should  be  inclined  to  style  less  an  historian  than  an  historical 
writer,  has  fallen  into  the  vulgar  Spanish  error  of  asserting  that 
the  Peruvian  language  was  destitute  of  a  word  expressive  of  the 
Deity.  The  Quichua  tongue,  farther,  is  only  partially  devoid  of 
terms  to  designate  abstract  ideas;  but  the  native  word  Paehaeamac 
precisely  indicates  the  Supreme  Power,  the  force  tliat  upholds  the 
universe.  It  is  strange  that  Robertson  should  have  falkn  into 
these,  amongst  the  frequent  errors  and  misrepresentations  of  his 
work,  as  he  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  the  authorities 
he  consulted  :  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  Inca  Garcilaso  had 
carefully  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  mistake. 

In  the  same  misapprehensive  spirit,  and  doubtless  from  the 
same  causes,  the  Peruvians  were  charged  with  idolatry,  as  erecting 
temples  to  the  Sun.  Yet  it  is  unquestionable,  that  the  «*orship,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  adoration,  of  this  planet,  was  simply 
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secondary,  and  in  bis  capacity  of  the  orb  of  light;  a  beneficent 
star,  whose  influence  induced  vegetation,  and  whose  power  con-' 
trolled  the  staity  stations  and  the  seasons  of  the  year ;  a  singular 
coToctdence»  the  reader  will  observe,  with  the  Eastern  theories  as 
given  in  our  last  and  present  Numbers.  As  provident  legisla** 
tors,  the  Incas  united  religion  with  utility  and  te.mporal  weal:  thus 
agriculture  flourished,  and  surveying  and  irrigation  were  regulated 
under  the  control  of  the  Incas.  To  their  watchful  solicitude  was 
due  the  perfection  attained  in  this  latter  branch.  The  tropical 
heats  rendered  fresh  water  scarce,  especially  near  the  coast ;  and, 
to  provide  the  public  with  this  first  necessary  of  existence,  they 
constructed  stupendous  aqueducts  with  the  nicest  precision  and 
forethought,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  levels 
ling.  A  few  particulars  on  this  head,  furnished  by  a  friend,  may 
not  be  unacceptable. 

The  rivers  that  descend  firom  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  in 
Lower  Peru  southward  to  the  sea,  run  in  a  direct  course,  and 
parallel  to,  the  ramifications  branching  out  from  the  Cordillera. 
As  the  soil,  from  the  want  of  streams,  is  arid  and  dry,  at  even  a 
few  leagues'  distance  from  the  base  of  the  Grand  Cordillera  to- 
wards the  coasty  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  neces- 
sitated to  form  laree  canals  or  reservoirs  to  fertilize  the  land  on 
either  side  of  the  channels  of  the  rivers  down  almost  to  the  sea; 
creating  thus  an  immense  vegetation,  and  inducing  a  large  number 
of  inhabitants  to  settle  in  towns  and  districts.  The  ruins  of  thdse 
are  now  visible  in  the  midst  of  apparent  deserts ;  for,  with  the  neglect 
and  decay  of  these  constructions^  vegetation  has  entirely  ceased. 

The  most  striking  circumstance  connected  with  these  works  is 
the  exactness  with  which  the  natires  were  able  to  follow  the  levels 
of  the  water,  and  avail  themselves  of  every  spot  beneath  its  plane ; 
while  traversing  mountains  and  valleys,  and  following  their  breaks 
and  sinuosities.  Besides  the  admiration  excited  by  their  extraordi- 
nary magnitude,  the  proofs  of  the  builders' skill  and  forethought  are 
evident,  since  these  canals  are  double  and  equidistant,  that  is, 
they  form  parallels  at  a  short  distance  apart.  The  larger  of  these 
paralleis  was  for  general  use ;  the  otheri  and  smaller,  to  supply 
the  inhabitants  and  water  the  lands  while  the  first  was  cleansing, 
which  would  be  necessary  from  the  sediment  deposited  from  time 
to  time,  more  especially  in  the  rainy  season,  and  by  torrents.  I 
have  had  various  opportunities  of  closely  examining  one  of  these 
canals,  which  is  formed  at  the  source  of  the  river  Sana,  on  the 
right  bank,  and  extends  along  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  with- 
out reckoning  simiosiiies,  and  which,  consequently,  supplied  a 
vast  population ;  particularly  one  city,  whose  ruins  still  remain, 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  farm  now  called  CnjaL    The  city  of  SaBa, 
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which  gave  name  to  the  river»  is  situated  on  its  bank^  betmieii 
Lambayeque  and  Pacaoiaj^o,  and  was  destroyed  bj  Admtrml 
Anson,  so  that  at  present  its  population  is  scanty,  but  its  former 
grandeur  is  attested  hy  the  vast  number  of  ruiued  temples,  Sic^ 
that  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Besides  ruins  of  the  nature  here  described  to  us  by  aa  intelU« 
geut  observer,  there  is  in  Cuzco  a  fountain  that  supplies  the 
Hospital  de  Naturales,  so  singularly  constructed  that  every  en- 
deavour to  trace  its  course  is  fruitless,  as  it  sinks  into  the  groanil 
to  an  unknown  depth.  The  cisterns  too  that  it  fills  are  formed 
of  a  compost  of  lime  and  sand,  equally  solid  and  impenetrable. 
Another  evidence  of  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  ancient  iaha- 
bitants  is  the  facilitating  communication  by  roads,  or  ways»of  4O0 
or  500  leagues  in  length,  carried  over  mountains  and  other  obstacke* 

The  history  of  Peru  offers  little  that  is  interesting  since  iu 
occupation  by  the  Spaniards.  Besides  the  general  laws  of  tbe 
Peninsula,  there  was  an  especial  code,  entitled  The  Laws  of  the 
Indies :  aod  another  for  mining,  which,  as  the  most  important  mmd 
cherished  branch  of  industry,  had  its  own  legislation,  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  brevity  of  its  proceedings ;  thus  affording  ao 
room  for  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  advocates.  This  code  was 
framed  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  Toledo,  a  man  of  such  reputed 
talents  as  to  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Solon  of  Pesm* 
His  great  qualities  were  however  tarnished  by  his  perfidious  coo* 
duct  to  the  Incai  Sayri  Tupac,  whom  he  commanded  to  be  pmi 
to  deaths  after  having  in  the  strongest  manner  guaranteed  bia 
safety*  For  this,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  bitterly  re* 
proacbed  by  his  own  sovereign,  and  died  in  disgrace^ 

The  passive  obedience  shown  to  Spanish  domination,  led  to  an 
abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  holding  the  royal 
authority.  These  soon  degenerated  into  a  commercial  and 
trading  magistracy,  wlio  had  magazines  of  goods,  which  tbey 
compelled  the  Indians  and  other  inhabitants  to  purchase,  at  |)ricea 
fixed  by  themselves:  spectacles,  playing-cards,  and  miuuAe 
needles,  such  as  are  used  in  only  the  most  delicate  work, 
were  sold  by  compulsion  to  those  who  knew  not  their  very 
names.  This  was  styled  RepartimientQ.  A  system  however 
that  left  no  choice  to  the  purchaser  ws|s  too  serious  an 
encroachment  on  private  right;  and,  like  all  tyranny,  which,  how- 
ever grievous  to  the  public,  is  never  resisted  till  it  invades  tbe 
homes  of  individuals,  it  was  found  too  oppressive  even  for  tbe 
native  patience.  The  whole  population  rose  against  the  authori- 
ties, and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  celebrated  Tupac  Amaru.  It  was  quelled  only  by  shedding 
torrents  of  bloody  and  disgraced  by  executions  as  unheard  of  as 
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tbey  were  barbarous :  acts  of  horror^  that  can  but  in  horror  be 
recorded,  the  more  striking  since  they  date  but  to  the  year  1781. 
The  rebellion  of  Tupac  Amafii  roused  the  Spanish  goVern- 
went  from  its  long  lethargy*  and  occasioned  a  chaiige  in  its 
colonial  policy.  For  the  transmarine  provinces  a  new  code  was 
formed  by  Gaivez^  and  entitled  Ordenavza  delntetidetites,  Movmg 
greater  freedom  to  the  trade  between  the  colonies  and  their  mother 
country.  To  that  time  it  had  been  carried  on  in  the  gateotn  which 
sailed  at  stated  periods  to  certain  ports  of  America  ;  the  rest  of 
the  country  being,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  hermetically  sefaled 
toall  European  commerce. 

I'his  slight  relaxation  of  the  old  system,  and  which  was  limited 
to  Cadiz,  produced  nevertheless  a  kind  of  revolution  in  the  habits 
and  administration  of  the  rising  countries.  I'he  class  of  Corre^ 
guiijres,  the  merchant-magistrates  we  have  alluded  to,  was  extin- 
guished :  the  vexations  to  which  the  natives  and  the  Creoles  had; 
been  subjected  in  a  great  degree  disappeared,  while  the  supreme; 
jiiMliciary  tribunals,  styled  Audieiicim  Reales,  which  had  been* 
mahiplied  for  the  express  object,  considerably  modified  and 
diminished  the  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  diffei^nt  provincial 
gonrernors.  The  tribunals  or  Audiencias  were  established  at 
Co2co  and  Buenos-Ayres ;  as  the  inhabitants  there  had  previously 
suSered  most  severely  from  the  effects  of  maladministration,  and 
the  deleterious  influences  of  private  interests  and  favouritism: 
and,  since  the  autliorities  could  no  longer  interfere  with  the 
departments  of  the  treasury  and  finances,  they  had  no  material  ' 
inducements  to  swerve  from  justice,  but  executed  their  functions 
^ith  integrity  and  independence. 

This  display  of  care  in  the  mother  counti7  for  the  private  rights 
and  the  interests  of  individuals  in  the  colonies ;  and  the  freedom  ■ 
enjoyed  by  the  latter  from  those  contributions  and  personal  ser- 
vices to  which  native  Spaniards  were  subjected  in  the  parent- 
land,  afforded  guarantee  sufficient  for  the  future  welfare  of  fhe 
American  provinces.  Content  with  this,  though  not  free  to  choose 
their  own  governors,  a  general  revolution  would  probably  have 
been  avoided  there,  but  for  the  catastrophe  of  that  lawless  and 
unprovoked  aggression  which  in  1808  deprived  the  Spanish  nation^ 
of  its  sovereign.  The  moral,  like  the  phpical,  body  must  suffer 
and  sympathise  with  the  injuries  of  its  bead.  The  important  in* 
telligence  that,  iu  the  Congress  of  Bayonne,  the  kings  of  Spain 
had  abdicated  the  crown  of  the  two  worlds,  was  the  spark  of  com- 
bustion that  at  once  set  the  Spanish-American  continent  in  a 
flame.  From  the  centre  to  the  extremities  a  revolution  of  ideas 
and  feelings  spread  like  the  electric  fluid  descending  from  the 
height  of  their  own  Cordilleras;    As  if  in  concordance  with  their 
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geographical  position,  the  most  nearly  approximated  to  those 
steepy  summits,  and  certainly  confident  in  that  mountain-barrier 
which  everywhere  forms  the  early  cradle  of  freedom,  Quito  and 
La  Paz  broke  forth  into  revolution  immediately.  In  the  latter 
of  these  cities  the  year  I8()9  witnessed  the  formation  of  the  first 
popular  Junta,  headed  by  Sagarnaga,  Lanza,  &c.«  and  which, 
entitling  itself  the  Junta  Tuitiva,  or  protectory,  proceeded  to 
depose  the  authority  of  the  kings  who  had  in  the  first  inatance 
abandoned  them. 

This  revolutionary  movement  however,  the  earliest  declaration  of 
American  independence  of  Spain,  was  put  down  by  force  of  arms 
and  severest  punishments.  A  military  expedition  marched  under 
the  command  of  Nieto  from  Buenos-Ayres,  and  another  from 
Lima  was  led  by  Goyeneche,  a  native  of  Arequipa,  and  whom 
his  countrymen  detested,  not  less  Yor  the  share  he  took  in  this 
transaction,  than  for  his  having  previously  become  an  emissaiy 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  amongst  them.  To  this  latter  leader  may 
be  attributed  the  inhuman  slaughters  that  followed  at  La  Paz : 
but  scarcely  had  he  quitted  that  suffering  city,  when  Buenos* 
Ay  res  effected  a  revolution  (1810) ;  the  sequel  and  consequence 
undoubtedly  of  the  insurrection  of  Paz,  which  had  been  followed 
by  Quito  on  the  HJth  August,  1809. 

From  that  time  the  history  of  the  revolution  that  ensued  at 
Rio  la  Plata,  in  Peru,  and  Chili,  is  familiar  to  all  readers.  Tlie 
alternate  changes  of  fortune  and  vicissitudes  consequent  on  this 
state  of  things  were,  after  many  years,  terminated  by  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  At/acucho,  on  the  Qth  December,  1824,  which 
totally  extinguished  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  all  the 
southern  states  of  America.  Upper  Peru,  which  up  to  this  time 
had  been  the  seat  of  war  and  successively  invaded  and  overrun  by 
royalists  and  independents,  had  suffered  unspeakable  evils ;  for 
the  contest  was  carried  on  with  the  wildest  ferocity  whilst  it 
lasted,  by  the  leaders  of  irregular  bands  that  sprang  up  and 
showed  themselves  in  every  quarter.  The  fruits  of  that  decisive 
day,  so  glorious  for  liberty,  was  the  formation  of  a  political  society 
composed  of  those  who  had  confronted  and  survived  'the  violence 
of  those  sanguinary  struggles.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
government  of  Upper  Peru,  which,  in  honour  of  the  great  leader 
who  had  marched  from  the  Orinoco  to  plant  the  standard  of  in- 
dependence on  the  silver  mountains  of  Potosi,  adopted  his  name 
for  itself.  Bolivia ^  or  the  Bolivian  Republic,  separating  itself 
from  Buenos-Ayres  in  1825,  was  declared  in  the  first  General 
Assembly  an  independent  and  sovereign  state. 

But  the  establishment  of  independence  by  no  means  necessarily 
included  the  establishment  of  social  order  and  deference  for  the 
laws.    A  country  run  to  anarchy  for  so  many  years  cannot  at  once 
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return  t^  hshits  of  tranquiUity,  of  dispense  at  will  with  the  seeds 
of  disordtQr  so  lon^  nourished,  and  bringing  forth  their  fatal  fruit - 
in  ber  tM>soDi.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  internal  revolutions, 
effected  by  intrigues  of  the  factions  of  all  classes,  continually  as- 
sailed the  public  peace,  and  barred  the  progress  of  improvement. 
A  spirit  of  violence,  excited  to  the  utmost  during  the  war,  was  not 
allayed  by  the  name  of  freedom  and  independence :  each  leader 
of  a  party,  whether  civil  or  military,  during  the  contest,  had  too 
freely  mingled  bis  own  with  the  public  interest  to  forego  the 
former  now  for  the  sake  of  the  last ;  they  had  tasted  the  sweets  of 
power,  of  influence,  and  of  plunder,  and  would  not  and  could  not 
live  without  them.  The  war  had  destroyed  their  estates  and 
taught  them  to  banish  all  nicer  scruples  for  the  sake  of  the  para- 
mount advantage ;  they  now  consequently  struggled  as  eagerly,  if 
not  as  fiercely,  for  predominance  as  they  had  previously  for  vic- 
tory, and  transferred  their  passions  and  hatreds  from  their  recent 
enemies  to  their  actual  rivals.  There,  as  elsewhere,  a  scene  en- 
sued eyincing  that,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  the  swell 
of  the  ocean  when  the  storm  is  passed  is  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  tempest  that  engendered  it. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Sucre  appeared  on  the  political 
stage ;  and,  fortunately  for  his  country,  as  one  of  the  principal 
actors.  His  military  talents  had  already  honourably  distinguished 
htm  above  his  cotemporaries,  and  he  gave  early  and  satisfactory 
proofs  of  political  ability  also.  To  him  the  republic  owed  the 
first  adoption  of  those  sound  principles  which  have  since  raised 
her  above  her  rivals,  but  his  power  and  influence  were  of  short 
duration ;  the  intrigues  of  jealous  aspirants,  and  some  errors, 
however  slight  and  unavoidable  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country,  forced  him  into  banishment,  and  faction  once  more  as- 
sumed the  sway. 

But,  as  the  author  of  the  Memorias  Historicas  has  justly  re- 
marked, societies  seem  to  follow  the  course  of  individuals,  and  as 
the  accidental  injuries  suflered  by  the  latter  in  infancy  tend  in 
general  to  strengthen  and  indurate  their  feeble  limbs  for  after 
exertion,  so  societies  in  their  origin  undergo  vicissitudes  and  evils 
that  teach  caution,  prudence,  and  fortitude  to  those  who  aspire  to 
govern  the  remainder.  The  arm  he  alludes  to  as  requisite  to 
support  the  first  tottering  efforts  of  the  young  republic  was  fortu-. 
nately  found  in  the  president  Santa  Cruz ;  and  since  the  progress 
made  in  social  order  and  institutions,  as  specified  in  the  above 
volume,  are  fairly  the  work  of  this  one  man,  we  may  compare  the 
statement  of  the  Memorias  Historicas  with  the  fects  wc  have  our- 
selves gathered  from  different  sources,  to  elicit  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  present  head  of  the  Bolivian  state. 
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"  To  give/'  says  the  volume  referred  to,  "  a  just  idea  of  llic 
'*  advance  made  by  the  new  republic  during  the  short  period  of 
'^  its  natural  existence,  a  multitude  of  facts  start  forward  wfaicb  il 
"  is  difficult  to  scan  without  perceiving  the  fitness  of  fbe  persons 
^*  composing  the  national  administration  for  their  task,  aod  ad^ 
"  miring  the  principle  of  the  executive.  Bolivia  is,  doabtless,  as 
^'  her  president  has  declared,  a  republic  that  knows  the  vvihie  of 
"  peace  in  promoting  and  confirming  public  prosperity/' 

We  proceed  to  give  from  our  own  sources  a  slight  sketch  of  tb^ 
president's  career  so  far  as  connected  with  the  office  he  holds,  and 
which  we  consider  fully  bears  out  the  panegyric  of  his  adftiirer, 
for  such  the  author  we  have  just  quoted  undoubtedly  is,  if  we  n^ 
judge  by  his  writings. 

General  Santa  Cruz  displayed  his  capacity  for  the  high  stalkm 
to  which  he  has  subsequently  been  called,  from  the  time  that  bo 
became  a  member  of  the  Peruvian  government  cooBcil;  aod  it  was 
no  small  proof  of  his  talents  and  integrity  that  this  post  was  be*' 
stowed  on  him  by  Bolivar  himself.  From  hence  he  was  appoitfted 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Chili,  where  his  conduct  gained  hini  tk^e 
applause  and  esteem  of  both  governments,  and  where  he  remained 
till,  on  the  expulsion  of  General  Sucre  from  the  presidency^  lie 
was  selected  by  his  countrymen  as  the  fittest  person  to  role  the 
state,  assailed  as  it  was  by  the  turbulence  of  parties  and  the  in- 
trigues of  Gamarra.  The  new  president  at  once  felt  and  acted 
upon  the  necessity  of  creating  a  fresh  element  in  the  social  system 
of  Upper  Peru :  to  depress  the  ambitious  and  shield  the  helpless 
against  the  excesses  of  tumultuary  violence,  he  did  not  recur  to 
force,  but  adopted  the  slower  and  more  effective  expedient  of 
framing  laws  and  establishing  regulations  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  tribunals.  To  give  permanence  to  tbfese 
changes  the  support  of  an  armed  force  might  become  needfbl, 
either  against  foreign  or  domestic  enemies.  He  placed,  therefore, 
the  military  on  a  footing  of  the  strictest  discipline,  well  knowing 
that  the  best  auxiliary  would,  without  subordination,  be  only  the 
most  formidable  foe  of  his  system.  His  arrangements  for  the  itt* 
terior  administration,  to  ensure  private  security,  and  his  regulations 
for  the  mines,  the  principal  source  of  Peruvian  riches^  have  had 
the  effect  of  introducing  confidence  and  capital;  and  it  is  by  these 
Insults  that  we,  as  strangers,  can  alone  decide  on  the  propriety  aod 
wisdom  of  acts  that  otherwise  require  more  local  and  intioarlrto 
knowledge  than  can  be  expected  in  a  distant  land,  of  the  getiitis 
and  wants  of  a  people.  By  the  direction  and  under  the  eye  of 
Santa  Cruz  himself,  a  code  has  been  framed,  embracing  the  civil, 
criminal  and  mining  departments^  as  well  as  the  comnerce  of  the 
country.    Great  as  was  the  task,  it  has  beeii  conapletedj  and  stands 
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«  lasting  monument  of  the  author's  wisdom  and  integrity  of  pur* 
pose;  while  the  corrections  and  alterations  suggested  by  expe- 
rience evince  that  not  vanity,  but  public  M^eal,  was  the  source  of 
die  undertaking*  The  Bolivian  code  therefore  justly  bears  the 
name  of  the  regenerator,  Santa  Cruz* 

His  foreign  policy  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice,  as  manifesting  a 
fltaperiority  of  views  far  in  advance  of  his  country.  In  spite  of 
the  prejudices,  moral  and  religious,  entertained  by  the  native 
Spanish  descendants  against  foreigners,  and  the  reluctance  eveiy 
nrhere,  and  not  always  unreasonably,  felt  against  throwing  open 
the  trade  of  nations;  for  where  commerce  has  long  flowed  in  par* 
licular  channels,  the  first  and  unrestricted  introduction  of  a  dif* 
ferent  and  opposite  system  must  induce  serious  injury  and  losses 
U^  individuals  : — in  spite  of  such  and  similar  prepossessions  and 
prejudices,  the  Bolivian  president  has  invited  strangers  to  locate 
on  tbe  soil,  by  placing  and  recognizing  all  men  alike  under  the 
pixytection  of  the  laws;  and  given  unqualified  freedom  to  trade 
K^  the  formation  of  free  ports  in  his  dominions :  nor  are  the  Spa* 
nitrds  excluded  from  these  arrangements. 

•Tbe  restoration  of  public  credit  and  financial  order ;  the  equita- 
ble system  of  contributions,  the  preservation  of  peace  abroad, 
together  with  the  less  obvious  but  not  less  necessary  cultivation 
oflbe  general  mind  at  home,  by  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
Qistitutions  for  arts,  manufactures,  and  sciences;  and  the  proofs 
of  all  this  in  the  moderate  expenses  of  the  government,  which  fall 
short  of  the  receipts;  and  in  the  anomaly  of  a  state  not  indebted  at 
ail,  amongst  a  brotherhood,  in  both  worlds,  so  hopelessly  involved 
aa  to  argue  that  tbe  public  burden  is  a  public  convenience ;  all 
these,  which  have  been  publicly  boasted,  and  which,  since  suffered 
to  pass  without  contradiction,  we  may  fairly  conclude  to  be  un- 
deniable facts,  attest  a  course  of  policy  so  sound  and  so  deter- 
mined as  to  induce  us  to  augur  well  for  the  future  of  Bolivia. 
Her  existence  in  the  time  of  Bolivar  depended  on  one  man,  but 
tbe  unity  of  her  present  government  affords  the  best  ground  for 
triisting  that  her  welfare  hereafter  is  assured  by  her  own  wisdom. 

•We  cannot  part  with  the  author  of  the  work  we  have  just  cited 
without  again  expressing*  our  satisfaction  at  the  soundness  and 
moderation  of  his  views;  so  utterly  unlike  the  generality  of  crude 
and  partial  theories  that  continually  mislead  us  in  regard  to  South 
America,  and  make  us  undervalue  her  judgment.  The  union  of 
sagacity  with  patriotism  (and  something  must  be  allowed  for  na- 
tional predilections)  which  we  find  in  the  book,  have  doubtless 

'^  See  the  notice  of  the  Mmoriat  HttfomM,  by  D.  Vkente  Ptios,  in  our  iianber 
fbf  Deceabcr,  1834,  page  465. 
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recomniended  the  writer  to  the  Bolivian  Presideot**  wnwci  < 
panegyrist,  perhaps,  but  certainly  a  just  one;  and  we  hope  ^m  are 
not  mistaken  in  believing  him  to  hare  been  at  length  revanU 
by  his  country  with  the  post  of  her  diplomatic  agent  to  Sof^ml; 
for  which,  as  is  evident  from  his  Volume,  bis  sound  knowledge  af 
European  governments  and  their  relation  with  his  natm  kod 
establishes  his  superior  fitness.  The  ei»rtton  he-^for  we  tuppose 
it  must  be  the  same  person— formerly  made,  and  aocceisfriljr, 
to  obtain  respect  and  recognition  for  his  native  govenuDeat  fieai 
the  United  States,  are  found  in  the  State-papers,  and  that  iiseM 
record,  L'Art  de  verifier  ies  Dates J^  We  tniat  the  ezaa^iteof 
Bolivia  will  be  followed  by  her  sister  republics,  both  in  rewaiding 
eeal  and  controlling  faction  and  disordei*. 

The  recent  junction  of  the  two  states  of  Peru  wkh  Bolivia, 
and  their  voluntary  subordination  to  her  president,  recall  iditt 
we  have  previously  stated  of  the  Inca  system  and  swaj,  spreadiag 
and  adopted  by  the  influence  of  a  good  and  beneficial  esanpte, 
in  fact,  by  the  progress  of  reason.  The  three  states  were  iNit 
inconvenient  neighbours,  too  closely  connected  by  position  mmI 
interest  to  remain  asunder  without  injury  to  all.  Tq  Boli^a»  it 
seems,  this  was  particularly  injurious,  as  she  posaested  no  fnarkiet 
for  her  produce  in  the  hostility  of  Peru;  and  a  narrow  strip  md 
single  port  on  the  sea  coast,  though  rendered  free,  was  a  very  insafr 
cient  outlet  for  a  country  teeming  with  the  most  valuable  prodao 
tions  for  foreign  commerce.  Thus  surrounded  and  confined,  or 
in  the  happy  phrase  of  diplomacy,  enclavee^  by  her  rival,  (he 
utmost  of  her  efforts  must  have  been  slow  and  imperfect,  and  the 
cultivation  of  her  eastern  territory,  its  fertile  soil,  and  trade- 
inviting  streams,  must  have  been  the  sole  channel  of  her  wealth: 
but  this  is,  fortunately  for  her,  no  longer  an  obstacle;  and  the 
power  of  her  neighbour,  instead  of  creating  jealousy,  is  oaly  t 
source  of  triumph  and  gratulation,  for  it  is  now  ber  owa.  Coif^t 
JricUf  Arequipa,  Lima,  and  all  the  sea^coast  thrown  open,  the 
three  kingdoms  now  join  to  flourish  in  union — 

"  Alike,  though  various,  and  though  many,  one.** 

The  Bolivian  army  consists  of  about  5000  effective  infantry 
and  800  cavalry.  Peru  has  already  a  marine  department ;  9Xiif 
however  trifling  its  naval  force  may  seem  to  European  maritifli^ 
powers,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  her  flag  respected^  and  to  protect 
her  commerce. 

This  trade  is  chiefly  coasting,  and  carried  on  southwards,  from 
Lima  to  Chili,  &c.  in  the  schooners,  which  are  very  numerous, 

*  Vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
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ttad  IB  ^neral  (rf about  100  tons  burthen.  Formerly  large  vessels 
were  employed ;  and  some  few  of  from  400  to  GOO  tons.  Gua- 
yaquil in  Columbia  is  the  place  where  her  vessels  are  principally 
bttilty  as  the  timber  there  is  excellent ;  mostly  of  the  palo-mariap 
«  wood  so  durable,  that  a  vessel  constructed  of  it  is  now  lying  at 
Saataader,  in  Spain,  more  than  30  years  old. 

The  Indians,  however,  carry  on  a  trade  from  Lambeyaque  to 
Gaayaqail^a  distance  of  about  100  leagues,  in  rafts  with  three  or 
tour  men.  They  are  constructed  of  two  or  more  layers  of  tim* 
ber,  gradually  receding  in  dimensious  to  the  top,  on  which  the 
oargo  is  deposited,  the  lowest  range  projecting  considerably 
liejwid  Ibe  others, and  in  this  is  fixed  the  rudder  ;  the  steersman 
oonseqaently  is  freely  exposed  to  the  washing  of  the  waves. 

They  bear  a  mast  with  a  single  sail;  and  are  laden  with  sugar^ 
brandies^  rioe,  strawhaU,  sweetmeats,  fruity  &c.  to  the  quantity 
of  from  SOO  to  500  quintals — ^and  make  the  voyage^  with  the  cur- 
nsoti  in  4  or  5  days.  But  these  ocean  cmrents  set  only  one 
way,  and  to  return,  hie  ktbor^  hoc  vpus,  against  their  course,  takes 
aearly  two  nMMiths. 

The  Indians  of  Arica  avoid  this  difficulty  by  rafts  or  floats  of 
inflated  seal-«kin,  which  carry  from  4  to  6  persons  besides  the 
cargo.  When  these  are  discharged,  the  skins  are  emptied  of  air, 
Mded  up,  and  carried  over  laad« 

Bat  wa  must  devote  a  few  words  to  the  subject  of  the  com- 
aoeice,  present  and  future,  of  the  country  we  have  been  exa- 
mining ;  its  produoe,  and  the  exploration  of  those  giant  streams 
that  till  lately  have  been  an  opprobrium  to  our  geographical  and 
kistorical  knowledge,  and  which  the  recent^  though  imperfect^ 
investigations  of  English  travellers  and  native  missionaries  are 
bringing  ^kingly  before  our  eyes,  too  long  accustomed  to  turn 
away  from  them;  or,  if  to  regard  them  at  all,  to  regard  them  only 
as  impracticable  and  hopeless  coutrses,  pregnant  with  destruction 
to  their  expiorers. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  subject,  however,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  notice  the  singular  omission  in  the  map  (published  by  the 
Geographical  Society  in  their  fifth  volume,)  of  the  Bolivian  Andes. 
FnMn  an  Awociataon,  naturally  supposed  by  the  public  throughout 
Earope  and  America  to  combine  all  the  knowledge  existing  in 
Greet  Bfitata  on  the  exfwess  subject  of  their  researches,  we  should 
have  expected  greater  nicety  of  examination,  and  even,  if  neces- 
saiy,  comections  of  sketches  submitted  to  them  by  scientific  tra- 
vfMcn  to  iUttstrate  their  own  remarks.  Though  these  might  omit 
featares  of  the  country  not  absolutely  required  for  their  imme- 
diate obaorvations,  yet  we  should  imagine  a  scientific  society 
akaoat  bovad  to  supply  such  oversights*  since  they  give  a  false 
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idea  of  the  country  at  large.  We  shall  •  bereafiftr^  and  we  grioe 
to  say  it,  have  occaaioii  to  refer  to  this  topic  io  more  than  one 
imtaiice,  besides  the  case  at  present  under  our  consideration.  la 
this,  the  eastern  rauge  of  the  Cordillera  boiindary  of  Bolim  is 
made  to  descend  to^iards  Oritro,  to  where  the  Taliay  of  the  Qae- 
toto  divides  it  from  the  range  of  Cochabambai  running  east  and 
west  in  the  17th  degree  of  south  latitude;  but  no  notice  svbat-^ 
ever,  nor  indication^  is  given  of  the  southaro  boondarf  of  the 
plateau^  which^  joining  tbe  western  Cordillera  about  tlie  .Kne-  of 
Tarapaca,  runs  in  a  north-east  direction  towards  Paria^  ■ear.d^> 
19th  degree,  and  approaching  the  range  of  mouiiCaios  twest  of 
Oruro.  This  is  surely  a  singular,  and*  not  very  neoeasary^ 
omission  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geografibiciil  Society  of 
London. 

The  two  journeys  of  Mawt  and  Smffthe  into  the  interior  of  tba* 
South  American  continent  have  brought  much  ioforoiatiofi.li^* 
fore  our  eyes;  and  the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Pentland,  on  Ihe 
Eastern  or  Bolivian  Aades^  abounds  with  interest  These  re* 
searches  have,  amongst  other  points*  brought  to  our  knowled^ 
the  high  peaks  of  IlHmuni  and  SomtUf  or,  as  it  is  called  in  die 
Qakhua  language,  onco*ffma, -the  winttf  or  hoarffp  keadz  butbeK* 
ceeding  the  vaunted  height  of  Chiniborazo,  and  really  rivalliap 
the  uew»-fouDd  giants  of  the  Himmalayah  range  in  Uindostaii^ 
We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Pentland  has  been  misltd 
in  his  derivation  of  tbe  first  of  these  names ;  since  tbe  Aytaaaa 
lauguag4  (and  it  is  not  a  dialed,)  gives  the  term  kano  for  s/ioio,  and 
not  iUi,  which  signifies  a  thunder-*bolt ;  main  is  a  seat  or  plaoe^ 
so  that  the  compound  term  gives  us,  in  lUiimmi,  the  "  realm  of 
the  thunder-bolt."  Another  pardonable  error,  from  the  Aymara 
also,  is  found  at  page  79  of  tite  same  memoir ;  Ckuyuaiga  is  the 
modern  and.  unmesning  corruption  of  Ckuqueofo,  which  i&jmt. 
by  any  means  entitled  to  the  lofty  appellation  of  field  of  gaUi 
Its  far  more  unpoetical  designation  is  simply  CAii^iif-tfpo,  the 
pUatoe-fatm  or  field;  a  derivation  from  any  thing  ImaI  the  Tree 
Sublime,  unless  of  tbe  Utilitarians. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  the  commercial  views  that  haile 
been  the  principal  inducement  in  our  review  of  D*  Jos^  Arenaks' 
work ;  since,  according  to  General  Miller,  the  time  appears  nov!  - 
arrived,  when  tbe  solution  of  the  question  touching  the  counse  .9f  • 
the  great  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  tbe  Amazons  may  Jm. 
expected;  and  that  be '' anticipates,  with  confidence,  tbe  notice, 
of  the  patriotic  government  of  Bolivia,  and  of  its  kigbly-gifted^ 
presideat,  Santa  Cruz,"  to  be  drawn  to  this  development  {Journal 
of  Ike  Geograg^kal  Soeieiy,  vol.  vi.  p.  186).  We  consider  it 
high  time  to  point  also  the  attention  of  our  enterpriziag  couatr7«« 
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men  to  this  question ;  the  more,  as  it  caimot  be  doubted  that  by 
tracinf  those  aqueous  aoria,  in  their  communication  with  the 
inferior  veins  and  currents  of  the  American  geographical  system, 
and  their  intimate  connection  with  its  heerti  we  shall  add  largely 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  as  well  as  commercial  advantage  ) 
and  remove  much  of  the  ignorance  that  has  hitherto  prevented  any 
(}«re  of  the  evils  of  its  body  politic* 

We  dwell  the  more  upon  these  considerations  because  we  ob« 
serve  with  pleasure  the  wise  policy  of  our  Foreign  department,  in 
a|ipointing,  at  this  juncture,  a  consul-general  to  Bolivia;  and  it 
ia  stngular,  that  the  individual  nominated  (Mr.  Pentland),  is  also 
i|  writer  to  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  with  praise  in 
the  present  article.  Great  Britain  and  Bolivia,  therefore,  have 
evinced  an  honourable  reciprocity  of  emulation,  in  selecting  for 
tbeir  mutual  functionaries  men  of  distinguished  judgment,  attain* 
ments,  and  literary  talent.  We  trust  sympathy  on  these  points 
will  produce  it  in  others. 

The  question  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  twa 
countries  is,  in  truth,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both  parties. 
If  Bolivia  finds  in  it  a  powerful  stay  of  her  political  existence, 
England,  too,  will  obtain  on  iier  part  a  market  for  her  products, 
awl  a  supply  for  her  manufactures.  We  well  remember  the 
eagerness  which  stocked  the  warehouses  of  Calcutta  and  the  East, 
and  glutted  the  almacenes  of  Buenos  Ayres,  some  ^ears  ago. 
Those  bright  anticipations  failed  at  the  time ;  but  individual  in- 
jury has  wrought  out,  so  far  as  has  been  permitted,  national 
advantage.  By  the  depreciation  consequent  on  overstocked 
narkets,  a  taste  for  British  products  has  spread,  though  slowly, 
IB  both  regions :  cottons  and  printed  goods  are  now  freely  sought 
for  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  English  woollens  are  preferred 
to  fur  amongst  the  mandarins  of  China ;  though  the  paiernal  care 
of  the  last  government  dispenses  for  its  subjects  with  all  induU 
gencies  of  choice  in  the  article  of  dress. 

In  this  state  of  growing  wants,  and  readiness  for  mutual  reia* 
tions,  the  appointments  we  refer  to  are  necessary  and  wise ;  and  it 
is  highly  satisfactory,  as  an  antepast  and  pledge  of  future  confi- 
dence, to  behold  our  Foreign  Department  avoiding  a  predecessor's 
errors;  by  disregarding  the  vulgar  censure  of  dilatoriness  and 
neglect,  and  calmly  waiting  the  proper  time  for  a  measure  tliM: 
involves  so  many  interests  and  creates  bo  much  eager  anticipation* 
The  slightest  previous  encouragement  on  this  head  might  have 
opened  the  door  once  again  to  ill-timed  speculations,  and  to 
those  fatal  consequences  from  which  wisdom  would  vainly  dis- 
suade, and  which  humanity  must  shrink  to  contemplate.  But  a 
minister  to  those  countries  now  is  indispensable,  to  gather  the  ray9 
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of  comiHerciBl  inforonitioii  and  conc«ntraU  them  iato  an  oflkial 
focus ;  to  point  out  for  this  nation  die  properest  <AanBcU  of 
enierprize,  and  regulate  the  coarse  of  those  who  embark  in  tbem. 

Yet  we  ourselves  can  scarcely  become  chargeable  with  pre- 
sumption for  attempting  to  draw  to  this  subject  die  mind  of  the 
public  at  large.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  pnbiic  rmct  is 
called  upon  to  manifest  the  public  feeling,  since  nnmiEiiid  in 
general  are  not  in  the  Messed  category  of  diplomacry,  on  which 
speech  was  bestowed,  by  heaven,  (?)  only  to  conceal  its  thoughts. 
A  wise  government  will  hear  and  distinguish  the  popahn*  voice ; 
a  weak  and  frantic  one  only  will  obey  the  national  dainour. 

Of  the  t\^<o  great  streams  of  South  America  so  little  has  been 
known,  and  diat  little,  till  lately,  so  incorrect,  that  some  short 
notice  of  them  will  be  necessary  to  onr  subject.  The  soalhem 
river  takes  it  source  in  the  mountains  of  La  PaE,  near  the  foot  of 
both  Ancouma  and  Illimani ;  whence  the  Ghuqueapo,  descending 
till  it  almost  impinges  the  17th  degree  of  latitnde,  bends  northward 
here,  and  nntting  successively  with  the  Qoetoto,  Bogpi,  CfaaHana, 
Tipoani,  Mapiri,  and  odier  streams  that  water  the  eastward  slope 
of  the  Cordillera,  forms  the  great  river  of  the  Beni.  This,  after  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  the  Itenez  and  Mamor^,  assumes,  about  hkVt- 
tude  9,  the  name  of  Madera — or  the  Wooded: — and  joitis  its  stream 
in  the  5th  degree  of  latitude,  longitude  59,  tothe  celebrated  Mara- 
ik>n  or  Amazons,  in  a  general  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  latter  river 
therefore  is,  with  its  tribntaries,  Peruvian;  the  former  Bolivian  in 
its  origin :  but  their  junction  takes  place  at  Tatalega,  far  within 
the  Brazilian  territory,  which,  descending  in  the  section  of  nlmost 
a  square  or  right  angle,  inclndes  tlie  Amazons  near  the  3M  de- 
gree of  west  longitude,  and  the  Beni  in  south  latitude  S%.  It 
wiH  be  dierefore  obvious,  that,  however  necessary  for  the  coimner- 
cial  existence  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  the  larger  and  more  important 
portions  of  the  two  great  streams  are  the  property  of  Brazil,  from 
Tabatinga  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  prosecution  of  his  efforts  for  unrestricted  trade,  the  Bolrrian 
president  sent  an  envoy  (General  Armasa)  to  Brazil  about  two 
years  since  to  throw  open  the  navigation  of  both  rivers  to  tbe  sea, 
along  the  whole  of  their  course  through  the  different  territories ; 
but  the  Brazilian  government,  considering  their  right  and  possi- 
bly their  safety,  compromised  by  the  concession,  after  many  de- 
lays rejected  the  treaty,  and  Armasa  consequently  retired.  Since 
then  the  Brazilian  'government  has  granted  tbe  privilege  of  navi* 
gation  lo  private  companies,  after  the  exploded  system  of  the 
£astem  hemisphere.  The  former  Peruvian  president,  OH^egoso, 
had  previously  made  a  fflmilar  attempt  for  opening  the  Marafion 
as  tmsuccessfully. 
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We  need  nol  eater  here  iato  auy  prolonged  discussion  on  the 
abstract  rights  of  nations  to  their  internal  waters ;  the  less,  since 
M  is  clearly  Che  interest  of  cooioieroe  that  these  should  be  navi- 
^ted  freely:  and  enlightened  goveroaients  have  ever  encouraged 
•  system  that  enriches  thcmsrives  no  less  than  tlieir  rivab^  and 
that,  by  promoting  the  relations  of  countries,  unites  their  interests 
A>r  the  preservation  of  fieace.  Thus  Spain,  in  her  recent  treaty 
m(  reciprocal  oomwerce  with  Portugal,  has,  by  the  first  article  of 
Ant  convention,  declared  the  Douro  free  to  its  source  ;  and  Por- 
tegal  has  opened  it  to  the  sea.  It  is  aingular  that  the  descendants 
of  these  respective  countries  have  exchanged  their  relative  posi^ 
tions  and  pretensions  in  the  new  world;  Portugal  conceding  the 
•igbt  wbich  Brazil  has  refused  to  yield  to  die  proposition  ci  the 
Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Spaniards, 

The  question  is  most  uiateriai  for  the  prosperity  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru ;  it  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  to  European  trade : 
for  the  closing  of  half  a  continent  thus  hermetically  deprives  the 
republic  of  half  her  existence.  The  doubtful  project  of  the  Dariea 
canal,  and  the  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  navigation  by  Cape 
Horn,  are  the  only  two  alternatives  left  for  the  new  state,  and 
these  can  offer  but  a  partial  relief.  The  long  line  of  the  Cordil- 
lera opposes,  as  we  have  seen,  freedom  of  communication  across 
the  country ;  and  thus  the  richest  plains  and  the  most  lavish  pro- 
ductions of  the  southern  continent  must  be  doomed  to  neglect,  or 
at  least,  to  the  influence  of  every  obstacle  that  can  impede  the 
progress  of  agricultural  cultivation  and  moral  improvement.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opening  of  the  two  principal  rivers  to  the  east 
would,  in  the  present  advancing  state  of  navigation,  bring  all 
those  southern  republics,  to  say  nothing  of  Brazil  herself,  into 
immediate  contact  witli  Europe:  Great  Britain,  therefore,  is 
especially  interested  in  the  question  ;  and  if  with  her  actual  influ- 
ence through  all  that  southern  hemisphere  she  would  interfere  to 
this  effect,  her  political  as  well  as  commercial  relations  would  be 
without  a  rival ;  not  from  gratitude,  for  nations  have  not,  nor 
ought  to  have,  political  gratitude ;  but  because  the  necessity  of 
having  at  hand  a  powerful  and  impartial  mediator  would  neces- 
sitate a  closer  cultivation  of  her  amity.  We  would  even  suggest 
to  our  government  the  establishment  of  a  Commission  of  Arbitra- 
tion in  some  one  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ama2K)ns,  to 
facilitate  the  arrangement  of  any  disputed  points  that  may  arise. 
A  toll,  such  as  that  at  the  Baltic,  might,,  if  agreed  on  in  the  first 
instance,  obviate  disputes  like  those  which  Holland  so  long  and 
so  obstinately  persisted  in  constructing,  on  die  slender  basis  of 
ihejusqud  lamer.  1^  rights  of  the  case  in  the  present  instance 
differ  little  kom  these  of  tbe  Scheldt,  when  oatioos,  like  school- 
hoy^  were  half  emkroiled  fiora  ttmdk  ■dictio«My> 
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We  .need  not  wonder  at  the  anmty  of  the  BcdiyriMi  pimimt 
cm  this  point,  since  it  iBrolites  all  odiera  for  bis'O^uati^;  aim}  ifof 
we  presume,  is  tbe  cause  of  his  liberal  oAer  of  QQfiOO  doUars  for 
the- first  steam^boat  diat  jreaches  ibe  republic  though  eitber  river. 
The  superiority  of  many  of  the  nurtural  productions  of  his  coaoti^ 
--K:offee  for  instance — to.  any  others  naturally  increases. bia.rwifPL 
to  bring  them  iiiAo  fair  competitioo  with  rival  ^rovi*lha.: — and  it 
requires  little  sagacity  to  foresee  that,  if  the  botanical  reaenrckea  ^t 
Haenhe  are  not  strangely  exaggeraledi  the  openiog  of  ibe  Ama- 
aw  and  Beai  would  produce  a  change  in.  the  course  of  trade  ^B 
giieat  nearly  as  that  indnoed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Gape  of  GoeA 
Hope.  .  '       :  .  ' 

llie  following  is  a  list  of  the  natural  pi^uctions  of  the.  Boliwian 
republic  and  Pent.  -        »:- 

Mineral  Subsiame$. 

Alum,  (three  kinds,)  epsom  salts,  gtauber  salts,  nitre,  or  saTf"* 
petre,  soda,  native  verdigris,  orpiment  of  Peru,  salt,  blue  vitijlbf 
(sulphate  of  copper),  vitriolated  tartar  (sulphate  of  potash),  vailg-^ 
nesio;  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Native  Alum.  There  arc  three  kinds  of  native  alum  foundMr 
this  country,  and  which  are  called  cachina  blanca,  or  white  cachioi^ 
uiillo,  and  colquenillo,  or  yellow  cachina* 

Green  Vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron).  This  substance  i^  fo^iid 
in  the  greatest  abuudance  in  the  town  of  Tarapaca»  in  the 
province  of  Carangas.  It  is  found  in  its  native  state  in  the  dry 
season.  ,  • 

Epsom  Salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia).  These  salts  are  foiina 
in  great  quantities  in  their  native  state  iu  masses  of  slate,  and 
sometimes  united  with  millo.  1 

Glauba*  Saks  (sulphate  of  soda)«  This  substance  is  found, 
in  the  dry  season  along  the  road  from  Cuzco  to  Potosi  and  Jujlii^ 
and  in  Tarapaca. 

Pure  Nitre  and  Nitrate  of  Soda.  The  vast  abundance^iu 
whidh  this  valuable  substance  is  found  in  Peru  is  truly  astoutsh^ 
ing.  It  occurs  in  its  native  pure  state  ;  and  is  fit  for  cottimeros 
without  the  aid  of  any  diemical  process.  It  abounds  on  tbe  t0ps 
and  sides  of  the  hills ;  and  besides,  there  are  many  plants  whi^^ 
yield  it  abundantly  by  lixiviatimi. 

Native  soda,  native  verdigris  (sub-acetate  of  copper),  orpimeqt 
of  Peru  (a  sulphuret  of  arsenic),  and  common  salt 

All  the  foregoing  substances  are  produced  ready  formed  to 
hand  without  the  aid  of  art. 

Vegetable  Substances, 
L   Medicinal.  Gum  arabic,  camphor^  hamahama  (a  species 
of  valerian),  tanitani^  arnica  of  the  Andes,  gnachanca  (titfajmalus 
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luberosa   radke :  the  favourite  drastic  medicioe  of  tbe  natives), 
quinqUifia  (Peravian  bark)^  j«iap»  rkubarb,  sarsapariiia ;   gums 
eopal,  storaxi  tragacaotk,  myrrh,  guiacum  and  benzoin^  frankin- 
cense,  balsams  of  copaWa,  Pero^  and  tolu,  gentiani  aloes,  oiillen 
tororalen     grandulosa),    catagoala    (polipodium    canceoIatum)» 
^Rchalagua  (a  species  of  gentian),  vtra-vira  (grapbalum   vira- 
iira)»  cfaamico^  azragnero,  ipeoacuariha,  oinnamoo,  aad  a  variety 
M  bitumeDs  and  resins. 
"  II.   Economical.    Tar,  yellow  wood  of  Santa  Criiz^  oh»ftsiqui» 
ftfotte  and  tola/cbapi;  rocon>  or  Brazil  wood,  atrampo,  indigo^ 
^6coa,'c?oea,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  potatoe,  batfana,  oka^oniis 
tuberosa),  quinoa  (Peruvian  rice  or  millet),  agi  (Guinea  pepper), 
Ifgave  (fx)rming  a  light  cider),  vanilla,  allspice,  wax,  chonta,  maho- 
gany, lucma,  ginger,  olives,  grapes,  palms,  tamarinds.  > 

Many  of  these  substances  are  dye  stuifs,  such  as  the  yellow 
y^^od  of  Santa  Cruz,  chapi,  and  airampo  U  cactus  on  which  the 
^pqhineal  feeds) ;  the  former  for  dyeing  yellow,  and  the  two  latter 

Lucma  and  chonta,  fine  woods  used  in  cabinet  work.  The 
lujcma  yield?  a  delicious  fruit,-  and  the  chonta  is  equal  in  colour, 
ia  fineness  of  texture^  and  solidity,  to  ebony. 

Ammal  Substances, 

'Sal  ammoniac,  wool,  cochineal»  furs,  plumage.  The  fur  of  the 
chinchilla  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  martm;  the  furs  also  of 
the  zorillo  and  the  bullin,  an  amphibious  animal,  are  very  valuable* 
The  ostrich  inhabits  the  Cordilleras. 

MM  Wheat, 

The  mean  produce  of  wheat  in  Peru,  compared  to  that  of 
other  countries,  is  truly  astonishing.  It  is  computed  by  Hum- 
bbldt  that  the  produce  of  wheat  in  the  plains  of  Caxamarca;  in 
Lower  Peru,  is  from  18  to  20  for  1,  while  that  of  France  is  from 
5^  to  6  for  1,  and  that  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  is 
4' for  I.  From  these  data,  we  may  estimate  the  average  produce 
of' wheat  in  Caxamarca  to  be  from  60  to  70  bushels  an  acre. 
"iMaiae,  rice,  ibe  sugar-caoe,  fruit  (native  and  all  European 
kittds) ;  homed  cattle;  sheep,  four  kinds ;  the  llama ;  the  alpacba 
and  vicuna,  both  valuable  for  fine  wool :  and  the  latter  producing 
tho'best  be2oar-Btone« 
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Art.  IX. — Hisiorisches  Taschmhuchy  henmsgegebfn  van  FViedHel  t<m 
Kaumer,  Siehenter  Jahrgang.  (Historical  Pocket-book,  e<lited  by  Fre- 
deric von  Ranmer.  Seventh  Year's  Produce.)    12mo.     Leipzig,  IS36. 

We  long  since  made  our  readers  acquunted*  with  Herr  von  Raainer\ 
strange  whim  of  publishing  beforehand  a  portion  of  the  appendix  pro- 
per to  a  work  in  contemplation  or  in  progve&s^  as  abo  with  the  manner  of 
its  execution.  Having  done  so^  we  feel  under  no  necessity  of  revieivii^ 
bis  repetition  of  this  ncw^oan  we  call  itorigioan— deviee  in  the  craft, 
or  mystery,  of  bookmaking,  u  e.  his  recent  publication  of  materials  cd<^ 
lected  in  London,  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  State  Paper  Office  -, 
especially  as,  whatever  remarks  we  may  wish  to  make  upon  the  docu- 
ments themselves,  or  their  subject  matter,  will  find  a  natural  place  in 
the  critique,  that  we  hope  ere  long  to  offer,  of  the  great  work  upoii 
which  the  Berlin  professor  is  now  engaged,  namely,  his  History  of 
Europe  aince  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  But  we  must  meanwhile 
call  the  attention  of  the  British  public  to  another  historical  enterprize  of 
this  indefatigable  literatorff.  which  we  have  too  long  neglected  3  we  si- 
lude  to  the  Historical  Taschenhuch,  of  which  he  has  now  been  seveu 
years  the  editor  and  one  of  the  writers. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  we  believe,  that  a  German  Ta^/okenbuck  bears 
DO  analogy  to  the  small  almanac  with  blank  leaves  for  memorandums, 
that  the  sound  of  the  word  pocket-book  conjures  up  to  our  mind's  eye. 
Perhaps  the  title  of  the  work  now  before  us  might  best  be  translated 
Historical  Pocket- volume ;  but  ev^n  this  might  mislead  the  Englisli 
reader — not  indeed  the  primitive  student,  the  hook-worm  regardless  of 
appearances — but  of  that  race,  so  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  face  of 
this  island,  if  not  of  the  earth,  how  many,  we  snould  ask  how  few,  spe- 
cimens remain  ?  and  we  suspect  that  the  dandy  scholar  or  critic,  who 
should  venture  forth  with  a  Tcuckenbuch  of  the  bulk  of  from  500  to 
600  pages  in  his  pocket,  would  grievously  rue  the  detriment  occasioned 
to  that  portion  of  his  reputation  which  depends  upon  the  name  and  skill  of 
his  tailor  j  whilst  we  are  convinced  that  no  living  blue-stocking  sports  a 
reticule  capacious  enough  to  contain  so  cumbrous  a  volume. 

But  enough  of  the  title  and  outward  form.  We  proceed  to  the  pro- 
per province  of  the  critic,  the  nature  of  Raumer*s  Historisckes  Tatcken^ 
hucn,  which,  if  no  pocket-companion,  will  be  found  a  useful  and  agree* 
able  drawing- room  or  library  guest,  instructive,  aud  often  entertaining. 

The  book  u  in  fact  an  historical  miscellany,  coualsting  of  deUcbed 
pieces  of  history,  top  detailed  for  general  history,  yet  too  short,  or  re- 
lating to  events  of  importance  too  limitedi  to  form  a  separate  work ;  of 
essays  upon  historical  antiquities ;  of  inquiries  into  single,  curious,  or' 
obscure  points,  or  facts ;  of  philosophic  views  of  periods  of  history  \  of 

•  See  F.  Q.  R.  vol.  xi.  p.  452. 

f  This  word  is  used  by  Burkf*,  and  jus%,  according  tu  its  Latiu  meaning,  for  s 
petty  schoolmaster ;  but,  as  tlie  English  language  really  wants  a  singular  of  the  femilbr 
plural  literati,  (man  of  letters  is  heavy,)  \«e  hove  ventured  (o  follow  the  continentai 
fashion  of  the  day,  in  asaigning  new  significations  to  old  words,  aud  thus  use  lUentar 
in  the  sense  of  the  corresponding  French  term  liltiratcwr. 
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eollectioin  of  facts,  or  what  the  Genoans  call  contribntions  {Beytrage) 
relative  to  particular  subjects,  and  the  like,  by  dirers  authors,  mostly 
historians  c*  German,  if  not  European,  celebrity.  Thus,  though  there 
are  few  persons  who  would  or  could  read  through  all  the  seven  volumes 
tbat  have  now  appeared,  there  are  probably  still  fewer  who  would  not, 
upon  dipping  into  them,  find  profitable  amusement  or  desirable  informa- 
llon. 

A  detailed  account — an  analysis  would  be  impossible — of  the  whole 
unconnected,  though  not  heterogeneous,  mass  is  out  of  the  question. 
Bat  we  will,  as  explanatory  of  the  editor's  plan,  state  the  contents  of 
tbe  last  two  volumes,  and  add  an  extract  or  two  from  one  of  the  most 
amusing  articles. 

The  ToMchenhuch  for  1635,  though  of  considerable  thickness,  contains 
coly  three  papers.    The  first  o^  these  is  entitled,  Jurgen  Wuilermeber  Von- 
Luieck,  oder  die  Burgermeister-Fehdtj  (George  Wullenweber  of  Lubeck,' 
or  the  Mayor's  Feud,)  and  is  a  circumstantial  narrative,  by  F.  W.  Bar- 
thold,  of  one  of  the  manypopular  rebellions  to  which,  in  Germany,  thr 
Reformation  gave  rise.     The  peculiarities  attracting  the  historian's  notice 
to  this  individual  civil  war  are,  that,  breaking  out  in  the  Free  Imperial 
Hanse  town,Lubeck,  the  flames  caught  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, -^  that,- 
originating  in  the  Hanse  town,  in  the  resistance  of  a  Protestant  demo- 
cracy to  the  intolerance  of  a  Catholic  priesthood,  it  produced,  in  the 
monarchy,  municipal  resistance  to  a  Protestant  king,  and  a  passionate 
popular  deshv  for  the  restoration  of  a  Catholic  sovereign,  whose  name  is* 
usually  associated  with  ideas  of  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  bloodshed,  but* 
whom  we  find  sumamed  the  People's  Frietid ;  a  designation  under  which 
it  is  difficult  to  recognize  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  best  known  as  the 
usurper  of  Sweden,  and  the  enemy  of  Gustavus  Vasa.     The  second  pa- 
per is  an  essay,  by  J.  Voigt,  illustrated  by  facts,  extracts,  and  original- 
letters,  upon  the  mode  of  life  and  habits  of  princes  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, invaluable  to  the  writer  of  historic  novels;   and  the  third  is  a 
similar  essay,  similarly  illustrated,  or  nearly  so,  upon  the  mode  of  life 
and  social  condition  of  heathen  Iceland,  by  Dr.  H.  Leo,  an  eminent 
historian. 

The  Taschenbuch  for  1836  divides  a  smaller  number  of  pages  amongst 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects.     The  first  article  is  entitled.  Die  Schlacht 
von  Deutsch'fFagram,  (The  Battle  of  Wagram) ;  and  is  an  account  of  that 
great  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  with  its  immediate  antecedents,  by  K.  A. ' 
Vamhagen  von  Ense,  a  northern  German,  it  should  seem,  who,  excited 
by  the  victory  of  Aspern,  hastened  to  obey  the  imperial  summons  to  take 
part  in  the  contest  of  the  German  empire  against  French  thirst  of  con-' 
quest.     It  is  scarcely  worth  adding  that  the  description  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness gives  interesting  details,  rather  than  the  enlarged  views  of  an  en-' 
lightened  strategist  or  statesman. 

The  second.  The  Marriage  of  William  of  Orange  with  Anne  of  Sax- 
ony, by  K.  W.  Bottiger,  Is  a  dissertation  on  the  conjugal  dissensions 
of  this  high-bom  pair.     It  gives  some  amusing  particulars  preceding  the 
union  of  the  Dutch  prince  with  the  wealthy  Saxon  princess,  but  leaves  * 
unsolved  the  main  question,  that  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of- 
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William's  conduct,  tbougb  admiUing  the  vices  to  which  Anne  in  her 
Ibrlorniiess  and  distress  finally  abandoned  herself.  The  most  rcaMk- 
ahle  points  brought  forward  are,  that  all  the  obstacles  to  the  maniage 
turned  upon  the  Catholicism  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  wise  aod 
steady  antagonist  of  Philip  the  Second's  bigotry,  and  the  fears  of  Aaae's 
relations  lest  he  should  lure  her  from  the  Protestant  faith  ;  that  when 
the  Electress  of  Saxony  requested  him  not  to  interfere  with  her  niecet 
religious  opinions,  he,  William  the  Taciturn,  of  whom  we  think  only  as 
the  grave  statesman  and  warrior,  absorbed  in  an  arduous  struggle  ibr 
political  and  reltgious  liberty,  answered,  that  "  he  should  not  tionhfe 
her  with  such  melancholy  things,  but  would  have  her  read,  instead  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  the  like  entertaining  books 
that  treat  de  amove;  and,  instead  of  her  knitting  and  sewing*  learo  to 
dance  a  galliard  and  the  like  courtlinesses,  such  as  were  usual  in  the 
country,  (meaning  of  course  the  court  at  Brussels,)  and  seemly,^ 
Thirdly,  that  when  William  had  become  the  great  champion  of  Pro- 
testantism, his  Protestant  wife  turned  Catholic ;  and  finally*  that  this 
champion,  this  martyr  of  a  strict  religious  creed,  besides  annoying  his 
princess  with  a  few  paramours,  married  a  third  wife  during  the  life  of 
Ano^  from  whom  he  separated  himself,  hot  never  was  divorced. 

The  third  paper,  by  oar  Lubeck  acquaintance  Barthold,  depicU  the 
court  and  cabinet  of  Anna  Ivanowna^or  loanowna  as  he  writes  it--of 
Russia,  and  of  this,  intending  to  take  our  extracts  horn  it,  we  shall  say 
no  more  till  we  shall  have  despatched  the  three  remaining  papers.  Tbevaie 
a  comparative  statement,  by  F*  von  Raumer  himself,  of  the  financial  admi* 
nistra^ipn  of  Prussia  under  Frederic  William  I.,  Frederic  II.,  and  Fredene 
William  II. ;  a  narrative  by  H.  Roepell,  of  the  first  war  between  the 
French  and  English  in  the  £ast  Inmes,  clearly  showing  that  our  im- 
mense Indian  empire  was  actually  forced  upon  us  by  French  ambition ; 
and  lastly,  an  abstract,  again  by  Haumer,  of  a  Venetian  Envoy's  report 
of  the  negotiations  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  carried  on  at  Nice 
under  the  mediation  of  Pope  Paul  III, 

We  return  to  the  Czarina.  This  paper  is  not  a  master-piece,  and,  in- 
stead of  bringing  out  its  grotesque  figures,  its  glaring  oontrasta,  in  hold 
relief,.. goes  somewhat  long-windedly  about  their  delineation.  But  it  is 
well  conceived,  and  in  the  true  German  spirit  of  nationality,  as  a  por- 
traitiive  of  the  struggle  between  Germanism,— -we  should  probably  have 
said  European  civilization ,-^and  Russian  nationality.  This  is  the  light 
in  which  it  is  most  interesting ;  and,  although  the  contrast  between  Anae*s 
neglected  youth  and  her  subsequent  exaltation  to  theempire  be  impressive; 
though  the  obscurity  sbrowdi ng  herconnexion  with  herfavouriteBiron,— to 
whom  she  married  a  lady  of  her  household,  and  of  whose  reputed  legiti- 
mate children  it  has  been  doubted  whether  his  wife,  or  she,  his  impe- 
rial mistress,  were  the  mother,— is  provocative  oi  curiosity,  it  is  Ibe 
seeming  contradiction  of  virulent  rivalry  amongst  themselves,  blending 
with  a  cordial  coalition  against  the  native  Russians,  of  the  basest  self- 
interestedness  combining  with  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their  adopted 
country,  of  her  foreign  ministers,  genecalsi  and  favourites,  that  forcibly 
arrests  onr  attention  in  this  sketch.    We  should  like  to  extract  the  ac- 
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ccsatit  df  tb'e  arts  of  the  German,  chancellor,  Ostermaun»  wbo^  avoiding 
collfsioTi  with  the  omnipotent  favourite  by  pretending  illness,  retained 
his  office  and  bis  influence^  without  crossing  nis  own  threshold^  and  sent 
bis  decisions  upon  important  state  affairs  from  bis  pseudo-sick-room  5  to 
exhibit  Miinnich  despotically  and  successfully  conducting  two  wars, 
whilst  apparently  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  from  Biron's  enmity;  and  display 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  upstart  favourite  himself,  more  resemblingad- 
vetitures  in  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments,  than  the  sober  incidents 
of  European  life.  But  our  limits  render  this*  which  would  require  long 
extracts,  impossible  3  and  we  will  therefore  take  a  shorter  subject  from 
tWs  picture  of  the  court  and  cabinet  of  Petersburg  -,  to  wit,  the  in- 
ttt^ues  that' surrounded  the  death -bed  of  Anna  Ivanowna.  She  was  a 
childless  widow,  and  in  her  selection  of  a  successor  had  passed  by  her 
lateral  heiress,  her  niece  Anne,  the  only  child  of  her  elder  sister,  to  fix 
upOD  that  niece's  new-born  son ;  and  the  intrigues  in  question  regarded 
the  nomination  of  a  regent  during  the  infant  autocrat's  long  minority. 
When  the  Czarina  was  suddenly  seized  with  her  last .  illness,  we  ar^ 
td!*  that— 

^  Biron,  fearing  the  worst,  a  prey  to  stormy  anxietias,  qnittad  the  inner  apart* 
mems,  and  sent  his  son  with  tne  threatening  intelligence  to  the  Princess  Anne^ 
who,  being  ■  herself  unwell  and  verv  capricious,  referred  him  to  her  lady  of 
honour  and  confidante,  the  Fr'dulem  (unmarried  noble  lady)  von  Mengdeu., 
B&cm  next  summoned  the  two  cabinet  ministers,  Czerkaskoi  and  Bestuchew, 
the^raad  Marichalde  la  Cour,*  Lbwenwolde,  together  with  JVliinixich,  wbo^ 
since  bis  retam  from  the  Turkish  war  had,  better  than  before,  concealed  his  obsti- 
nata  self-will  imder  a  show  of  flattering  attention  to  the  favourite.*  *  *  To  the  two 
la^tinainedy  Biron»  wkh  tears  and  lamentations,' revealed  the  dangerotis  slate  of 
the  Empress,  and  his  fears  for  the  future.***  He  observed  that  it  waa  essen* 
tially  important  to  entrust  the,  government  to  experienced,  strong,  and  Molitce 
hands;  that  the  character  of  the  Princess  Anne  was  unobjectionable;  but  that, 
as  regent,  she  would,  from  natural  afiection>  invite  her  father  to  Russia  ;  who, 
whfmsieal  and  obstinate  and  at  variance  with  his  own  subjects,  would  most 
injuriously  mislead  his  daughter :  whilst,  if  the  regency  were  committed  to 
tlre-l^rincess's  husband,  the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  the  noxious  influence  of  the 
Gowt  of  Vienna  was  unavoidable.  •  •  • 

^  Czerkaskoi,  entering  into  the  secret  wishes  of  the  duke,  (Anna  had  miide 
Birpp  duke  of  C^rland),  declared  that  no  one  was  so  wortliy  of  the  regency 
as  h^, who  had  so  long  governed  the  empire  with  e«|ual  zeal  and  reputation, 
and  whose  interest,  as  Duke  of  Courland,*  were  so  intimately  connected  with 
the' weal  of  Russia.  Bestuchew  chimed  in,  in  the  same  key;  and  Minmiohf 
impelled,  it  is  said,  by  the  immediate  danger  of  making  objections,  thought  it 
advisable  to  assent.  •  •  •'  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Miinnich 
matt  zealously  prorhoted  Biron^s  nomination  as  regent.  He  hoped,  once  at  the 
head  of  the  milHary  force  of  Riissta,  to  find  Biron  more  manageable  than  an- 
otharyespeoialiy.tfaao  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  as  the  ladder  for  his  climbing 
ambition ;  he  hoped  perhaps,  acoonlmg  to  Biron's  repeated  promises,  to  be 
hetman  of  Little  Russia.  Besides>  the  maioteMnce  of  the  existing  Anti-Rus- 
sian system,  and  the  common  iaterest  of  tile  foreign  authorities,  whose  very 

*  W«  hardly  know.havr  «otrtnti«U  this  title  further  than  4<ito  Fr^nth;  tlie  Ocrfnan 
it  Oberhofmarschall,    The  mention  of  the  court  inplies  loo  much  of  ahsiiscliaU  <  '^ 
to  answer  to  our  carl  marshal,  and  Biron  himself  was  lord  high  chamberlain. 
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Uvea  were  threatened  upon  every  change  of  government,  required  tlMt  te  dike 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire.  Shooid  the 
change  of  reign  burst  a  single  link  of  the  chain  that  held  down  the  RnamnV 
hatred  of  foreigners,  they  must  all  perish.  •  •  ♦ 

**  Count  Lowenwolde  hastened  to  Ostcrmann,  who  for  five  yean  had  not  ap- 
peared at  court.  Biron  repaired  to  the  sick-room  of  the  empress.  (He  or  his 
wife  remained  constantly  on  guard  there.)  *  *  *  Ostermann  was  startled  whea 
Lowenwolde  acquainted  him  with  the  instant  urgency  of  afiairs ;  but,  upon  the 
same  grounds  with  Miinnich,  assented  to  Biron's  appointment  as  regent.*' 

Biron  now  affected  a  modest  reluctance,  which  was  of  ooone  over- 
ruled without  much  real  difficulty. 

''  Early  next  morning,  Miinnich  and  the  rest  entered  Biron's  chamber,  de- 
manding an  audience  of  the  empress.  The  lord  high  chamberlain  (Biron)  an- 
nounced them,  and  discreetly  witlidrew  to  the  ante-chamber.  After  doly  ex- 
pressing their  grief  at  the  condition  of  the  imperial  invalid,  thev  read  ber  tie 
manifesto  they  had  prepared  respecting  the  announcement  of  Ivati  (the  new- 
born babe)  as  heir,  ana  presented  it  for  her  signature ;  whereupon  MuoDich 
entreated  the  empress  to  name  Biron  regent  The  invalid  gave  no  answer, 
but  seemed  exhausted  and  depressed,  when  the  lord  high  chamberiain  lenen- 
tered  the  room.  She  said  '  I  have  signed  that  oath  with  a  trembling  hand ;  I 
did  not  so  subscribe  the  declaration  of  war  against  the  Porte.'  She  observed 
that  she  had  inadeauately  rewarded  the  long  services  of  her  friend,  and  inti- 
mated that  Miinnicn  had  recalled  a  thought  that  had  been  in  her  raind  daring 
the  past  night.  •  •  ♦ 

<<  Two  days  after  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  infant  Grand-Dnke  had  been 
taken,  the  aged  and  infirm  Ostermann  was  carried  in  an  armchair  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  empress,  whose  face  he  had  not  seen  for  five  years.  He  drew  eat 
a  paper,  and  asked  if  he  might  read  to  her  her  last  will;  Anna,  who  still  woald 
not  near  of  impending  death,  who  had  reluctantly  yielded  even  so  Car  as  to  ad- 
mit the  chancellor,  that  monitor  of  life's  transitoriness,  who  had  already  stood 
beside  the  deathbed  of  three  sovereigns,*  reioined  disturbedly, '  Who  hasdiawn 
up  my  last  will?'  when  Ostermann,  raising  himself  up  in  his  armchair,  an- 
swered in  Russian,  with  a  low  bow,  <  I,  your  faithful  slave.'  Then  soodiing 
the  agitated  empress  with  explanations,  he  read  his  paper.  When  he  came  to 
the  article  that  said,  <  The  Duke  of  Courland  shall  be  regent  during  the  sixteen 
years  of  the  emperor's  minority ;'  she,  in  Russian,  and  in  seeming  surprise, 
asked  Biron,  who  was  then  entering  the  room,  '  Needst  thoa  that!'  and  took 
the  paper  in  her  hand,  as  if  to  sign  it.  Upon  his  imploring  her  to  spate  her- 
self and  him  the  pain  of  signing  her  last  will,  she  placed  the  docoment  nnder 
her  pillow,  and  dismissed  the  assembly  in  uncertainty  as  to  her  determination.'' 

Biron  next  endeavoured  to  gain  the  slighted  mother  of  the  baby-heir 
to  his  interest. 

<'  She  evaded  his  request  to  interfere,  by  the  vague  assurance  that  she  would 
conform  to  the  empress's  pleasure,  but  not  disturb  the  invalid  by  again  le- 
minding  her  of  death.  *  *  *  Despairing  of  the  princess's  co-operation,  fiirao 
urged  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  signed  by  the  most  considerable  membeR 
of  the  cabinet.  Upon  receiving  it,  the  empress,  clearly  foreboding  that  Biron 
was  preparing  his  own  overthrow,  summoned  the  chancellor  to  court  Not 
until  the  second  invitation,  did  Ostermann  re-appear  in  his  armchair.  Anna 
drew  the  paper  from  under  her  pillow,  signed  it,  and  bade  Ostermann  inform  the 
petitioners  tnat  their  request  was  granted.  The  clmncellor  then  enclosed  the 
document  in  a  cover,  and  sealed  it  up  beside  the  bed  of  the  dying  autocmtrii ; 

•  Peter  l.,  Catherine  I.,  «nd  Peter  II. 
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^lid  handed  it  to  the  Isdy  rtm  Uschakow,  to  be  by  her  locked  up  in  the  ioi- 
penal  jewel-cheat,  that  stood  at  the  bed's  head." 

And  thus  was  the  low-born  Biron,  not  content  with  his  duchy  of 
Courland,  made  regent  of  all  the  Russias,  until  he  was,  more  cleverly 
than  honourably,  ousted  by  Miinnich,  who  transferred  the  regency  to  the 
princess  Anne  and  her  husband,  in  order  to  be  viceroy  over  them  ;  but, 
ere  long,  to  be  in  his  turn  ousted,  together  with  the  inftint  Czar  Ivan, 
Lis  parents,  and  the  whole  of  that  branch  of  the  imperial  bouse  of  Ro- 
manow,  by  the  Conspiracy  that  suddenly  elevated  Elizabeth  Petrowna  to 
the  throne  of  her  father,  Peter  the  Great. 


Awr.  X.-^liKMUiofu  de$  Smmtuu  en  France,  et  de  France  en  SavaiCf  en 
FiSmani  ei  dans  la  Suisse,  par  M.  Reinaad,  Membre  de  llnstitut,  &e. 
8vo.     Paris,  1836. 

Ths  wars  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Franks  in  the  West  form  an 
extremely  interesting  chapter  of  middle-age  history,  and  one  which 
hitherto  has  been  but  imperfectly  known.  Those  invasions,  indeed,  took 
place  at  a  period  which,  in  the  annals  that  remain,  is  wrapped  up  In 
great  obscurity ;  it  was  a  period  of  revolution,  a  period  sometimes  of 
anarchy,  and  always  of  violence ;  but  it  was  the  period  when  were  laid 
the  foundations  or  most  of  the  institutions  of  the  western  part  of  the 
continent,  the  ground-work  of  its  political  divisions,  and  or  its  science 
and  its  literature  for  some  ages  after.  It  was  an  age  which  in  after- 
timts  gained  a  larger  place  in  the  pages  of  the  poet  than  in  those  of  the 
biatorian,  and  to  it  we  owe  the  plot  of  the  romance  of  the  Lorrains,  and 
of  the  vastly  extensive  Carlovingian  cycle.  M.  Reinaud  has  sought  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Christian  historians  of  this  period,  by  con- 
fronting them  with  the  writings  of  the  Arabians ;  and,  aided  in  the  re- 
search by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  Manuscripts  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
be  has  certainly  made  a  very  curious  and  interesting  volume,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  historian  for  the  light  which  it  throws  oA 
tbe  dark  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  to  the  lover  of 
middle-age  literature,  as  an  invaluable  companion  to  the  eariier  romances 
which  were  founded  upon  the  invasions  of  the  Westeni  Saracens  in 
France. 

The  turbulent  state,  and  consequent  helplessness,  in  which  France 
f«mid  itself  at  the  commeooement  and  during  much  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Hispflno*Arabian  invasions,  has  been  vividly  pictured  to  us  in  the 
romance  of  Garin  as  edited  by  M.  Paulin  Paris,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  abstract  in  a  former  volume.*  It  was  early  inthe  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  the  dynasty  of  Clovis  was  falling  beneath  the  vigorous  usur- 
pation of  the  maires  of  the  palace,  that  the  Arabs,  who  had  made  them- 
selfes  masters  of  Spain  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  were  first 
pereeived  on  the  borders  of  France.     The  part  which  was  first  exposed 

•  Vol.  x?i.  p.  113. 
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to  tbeir  attacks  (LanguedoC  and  PrbTence)  was  gofverned' by  Slides, 
Duke  of  Aqaitaioe,  who,  bimself  allied  to  the  blood  of  Clovis,  looked 
wUb  suspicioD  and  jealousy  on  tbe  rising  power  of  the  ustiq)ing  family, 
and  ivat  himself  as  fearful  of  seeking  tbe  assistance  of  the  tben  nuer  of  the 
Franks,  as  the  latter  was  backward  in  aiding  one  whom  be  knew  to  be 
opposed  to  bis  power.  Tbe  Saracens^  whose  horses  gave  ibem  an  ad- 
vantage sinnlar  to  that  which  tbe  Dases,  in  their  predatory  invasions  of 
Engfand,  derived  from  their  ships,  spread  fear  and  constemaiion  by  tbe 
quickness  and  suddenness  of  their  motions ;  but,  in  fair  battle,  they  gme^ 
rally  yielded  to  tbe  heavy  firmness  of  their  opponents :  and  Che  Christians, 
though  terribly  harassed  by  the  cruel  devastations  of  tbe  infidels,  were 
from  time  to  time  saved  from  entire  subjugation  by  an  opportune,  and,  lior 
tbe  time,  decisive  victory.  It  was  thus  that,  in  721,  the  expeditioD  of 
Alsamab,  who  bad  formed  tbe  project  of  marching  vicforioofily  through 
Europe  to  Constantinople,  was  disconcerted  before  Touloosa  by  the  anas 
of  Eudes. 

In  724,  a  new  Invasion,  much  more  terrible  and  destructive  than  any 
which  bad  preceded  it,  was  conducted  by  Ambissa,  tbe  govertMr  €if 
Spain.  This  chieftain  was  slain,  and  the  invasion  withheld  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  new  bands  of  Arabs  arrived  to  restore  courage  to  tbeir  coni- 
paniona;  the  whole  of  tbe  country  as  far  as  tbe  Rb6ne  was  overrun;  tbe 
barbarians  penetrated  into  Daupbincand  Bui^undy;  and  Vienne,  Lyons, 
M&^on,  Ch^ons,  Beaune,  Antun,  and  other  important  towns,  experiencsed 
the  extremity  of  tbeir  ferocity.  Their  depredations  continued  for  ^oom 
years  almost  undisturbed  till  about  the  spring  of  732,  when  Abd-alralmiM 
arrived  with  a  new  army  from  Spain,  resolved  upon  the  entire  conqaeit  of 
tbe  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and  destroying  every  thing  on  bis  route.  Bor- 
deaux and  Poitiers  were  sacked  by  tbe  Infidels,  and  tbey  were  on  tbe 
point  of  subjecting  Tours  to  a  similar  fate,  when  Charles  Martel,  i^bo, 
at  the  aolicttatbn  of  Eudes  liad  withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  shores  of 
tbe  Danube,  tbe  Elbe^  and  the  Ocean,  made  bis  appearance  on  tbe  banks 
of  tbe  Loire.  Eight  days  after  was  foogbt  the  memorable  bailie  wlucb 
decided  the  fate  of  Christianity  in  tbe  Wett,  and  which  gainml  for  tbe 
pon(]ueror  the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known. 

''An  Arabian  author  tells  us  that,  at  the  approach  of  Charles,  Abd-alrabman 
was  alarmed  at  the  looseness  of  discipline  wnich,  in  consequence  of  th^  im- 
mense riches  that  bi»  soldiers  draggea  after  them,  had  crept  ibto  thair  ranks, 
and  that  for  an  instant  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  iuducic^r  them  to  abandoi 
a  part  of  tbeir  booty.  He  feared  lest,  in  the  moment  of  action,  the  goods 
which  tkey  had  acquired  by  so  many  Cutigues  and  by  so  much  excess  would 
be  an  impediment;  but  still  he  was  unwilling,  in  so  critical  a  moment,  to  raise 
discontent  amongst  his  troops,  and  he  rested  his  hopes  on  their  biaveCT  iai4 
on  bis  own  good  fortune*  This  weaknass,  adds  the  author,  was  soon  foUowed 
by  the  most  fatal  results. 

*'  The  same  author  relates  that,  in  tlie  very  presence  of  Charles,  the  Bfiassut- 
mans  threw  themselves  upon  the  city  of  I'ours,  and  that,  like  raging  ti^rs, 
they  glutted  themselves  with  blood  and  pillage ;  which  doubtless,  be  adds, 
irritated  Cod  against  them,  and  occasioned  the  disaster  which  fbUowed.-  (Tlit 
Christian  wrirers,  whose  relation,  it  is  true,  is  very  defective,  make  no  sneoliM 
of  the  taking  of  Tours,  and  suppose  that  the  treasure  of  St.  Martin  rem^aaed 
aatiioclked ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  suburbs  alone  were  for  %  mo* 
neut  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians. 
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**  At  length,  aAer  eight  days  passed  in  mutual  observation,  and  after  some 
cJigbt  skirmishes,  the  two  armies  prepared  for  a  general  action.  X^e  Arabian 
account  already  cited  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  battle  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tours,  and  this  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Roderic  XimeheSi 
^o  follows  generally  the  relations  of  the  Arabians.  On  the  other  hand,  niost 
of  the  French  chronicles,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Abbey  of  Moissac,  which 
ii  a  contemporary  compilation,  affirm  that  it  was  fought  near  Poitiers,  or  even 
k)  a  suburb  of  that  city.  We  may  reconcile  the  two  statements  by  supposing 
ibat  the  first  encounter  of  the  two  armies  occurred  at  the  gates  of  Tours,  whose 
s«l>iKh8  had  been  already  plundered ;  and  that  during  the  engagement  the 
Saracens  lost  grouod,  so  that  their  ruin  was  completed  under  the  walls  of 
Ppitienu 

'^*  It  was  then,  according  to  some  authors,  the  month  of  October,  of  the  year 
.752.  The  Saracens  began  the  battle  by  a  chargp  of  their  whole  cavaliy.  The 
French  were  supported  by  the  memory  of  their  former  victories,  and  by  the 
pt«sence  of  Charles  Martel,  who  was  himself  on  the  spot  wherever  the  danger 
•t«IU  most  imminent.  In  vain  the  SareceDS»  by  the  <)uickness  of  their  rootioD% 
tried  to  throw  disorder  into  their  ranks ;  the  Christians,  heavy -armed,  and,  ac- 
coidiug  to  the  expiessiou  of  a  contemporary  writer,  like  a  wall,  or  a  mast  of 
ice  wbaeh  no  effort  can  breaks  saw  their  most  impetuous  attacks  repulsed  by 
tb^  firmness.  The  combat  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  night  aloue  separated 
the^ two  armies.  On  the  morrow,  the  action  recommenced.  The  Mussulman 
warriors,  athirst  for  blood,  and  unaccustomed  to  such  a  resistance,  redoubled 
their  efforts.  Suddenly  their  camp  was  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the  Christ 
6tkis,  led  probably  by  the  duke  of  Aquitaiffb.  At  this  intelligence,!  the  Bktsl* 
Cenii  lefY  their  ranks  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  their  plunder.  In  vain  Abd-alnKli- 
ma  endeavoured  to  establish  order;  his  efforts  were  useless;  he  was  himself 
^iced  by  an  arrow  and  fell.  From  this  moment  the  disorder  was  fearful 
unaong  the  Saracens ;  they  succeeded  in  saving  their  camp,  but  a  great  part 
.of  their  army  was  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

f<  As  it  was  again  night,  Charles  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  combat  On 
the  morrow;  but  the  Saracens,  who  nad  entered  France  with  the  intention  of 
subduing  ity  and  who  now  saw  themselves  entirely  defeated  in  their  obieo^ 
judged  it  useless  to  try  again  tlie  fortune  of  battle.  Taking  advantkge  of  the 
night,  they  sought  in  all  haste  the  road  to  the  Pyrenees;  and  such  was  their 
precipitation,  that  they  waited  neither  to  strike  their  tents  nor  to  secure  their 
booty .  in  the  morning,  Charles  presented  himself  with  his  army  to  renew  the 
combat;  but,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  he  seized  upon  the  ene- 
my's camp,  and  distributed  amongst  his  soldiers  the  riches  which  were  there 
pil^  together.''— pp.  43—47. 

There  can  be  no  doobt  that  this  battle  saved  CbrlstiitDity  ia  the  West. 
f  t^  ilnportancets  acknowledged  equally  by  Christian  and  Ardiiair  writers  i 
the  former  declare  that  three  hutidred  and  seventy-five  thousand  of  the 
Saracens  were  slain  in  the  engagement ;  the  latter  call  the  plac«i  the 

Pa€ementoftheMartyrSy\\iy^£!ii^  ^^i),  and  asseit  that  one  may  siiU 
hear  there  the  noise  which  the  angels  of  heaven  make  in  so  holy  a  pkce» 
to  invite  the  faithful  to  their  prayers. 

Still  the  ambition  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  was  not  broken.  New  inva- 
sions were  planned  and  executed.  A  few  years  afterwards,  before  Nar* 
faoDne,  they  received  another  check  from  the  arms  of  Charles  Mp(i;lely 
wfao'was  now  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Elides.  But  they  long  held 
^oiMission  of  Narboone,  and  were  tbns  virtoally  masters  of  the  sjurroond- 
ing  districts.    The  di? isions  and  dissensions  whkh  broke  (Hit  ammsg  tlm 
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Arabs  themselves  in  Spain,  and  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  remaias  of  die 
Goths,  who  bad  established  themselves  in  the  mountains,  cootribated 
not  a  little  to  the  salvation  of  France.  In  7^9,  Nsrboone  was  recovered 
by  the  Christians^  and  the  kingdom  of  Pepin  was  purged  of  the  barba- 
rians who  had  so  long  harassed  it. 

Under  Charlemagne^  things  took  a  new  turn^  and  the  Franks  became  the 
invaders.  One  party  of  the  Saracens  had  invited  the  emperor  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees  and  aid  them  against  their  opponents.  He  did  so^  bot  foaiid 
by  no  means  the  encouragement  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  He  took 
by  force  Pampeluna,  and  is  said  also  to  have  taken  Saragossa.  Bui  nsvs 
suddenly  arrived,  announcing  the  renewed  hostility  of  the  Saxons. 
Charles  hastened  into  France.  But,  in  passing  the  f^rrenees,  his  fear- 
guard  was  attacked  in  the  valley  of  Roncevaux,  by  the  Christians  of  the 
mountains,  who  looked  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Franks  as  an  attempt 
upon  their  own  liberties  ^  they  were  perhaps  aided  by  the  Saracens^  and 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Prankish  warriors  were  shun. 
Among  them,  we  are  told,  was  Roland.  This  was  that  disastrous  battle 
of  Roncevaux  which  has  been  so  often  sung  by  bards  and  minstrels. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  France  experienoed  a  aew 
and  formidable  incursion  from  the  Arabs  of  the  Peninsula  ;  they  were 
partially  successful,  and  the  rich  spoils  which  they  took  were  employed 
in  finishing  of  a  mosque,  which  now  forms  the  cathedral  of  Cordova.  It 
is  said  by  some  Arabian  writers,  that  the  foundations  of  this  new  part  of 
the  mosque  were  laid  in  earth  which  had  been  brought  from  Galicta 
and  Languedoc,  conquered  territories,  on  the  backs  of  Christian  captives. 

The  Saracens,  however,  made  no  permanent  conquest.  On  the  con* 
trary^  they  were  losing  ground ;  and,  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Franks  besieged  and  took  Barcelona,  which  had  remained  ninety  years 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  But  under  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne, the  Saracens  again  entered  France  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  and 
ended  by  establishing  themselves  in  Provence. 

We  have  thus  reached  the  middle  of  M.  Reinaud*s  history.  In  bis 
'*  third  part,"  he  relates  to  us  how,  after  their  establishment  in  Provence, 
the  Saracens  made  extensive  and  destructive  excursions  into  Savoy,  into 
Piedmont,  and  into  Switzerland.  The  former  of  these  countries  was 
then  called  Maurienne,  and  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  wars  during  this 
latter  occupation  of  France  by  the  Saracens — that  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  earlier  part  of  the  poem  of  *'  Garin  le  Loherain."  About 
960,  the  Mussulmaus  were  driven  from  Mount  St.  Bernard  ;  five  years 
after,  they  were  ejected  from  the  diocese  of  Grenoble  and  the  valley  of 
Graisivaudan.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  century,  we  bear  of 
nothing  but  the  successes  of  the  Christians.  France-was  freed  from  the 
Saracens  who  had  so  long  ravaged  its  fairest  provinces,  and  the  divisions 
among  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and  the  continued  success  which  crowned 
the  e^orts  of  the  remains  of  the  older  population  of  the  Peninsula,  de- 
livered it  from  the  fear  of  future  invasions. 

The  fourth  part  of  M.  Reinaud  s  book,  on  which  we  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent enter,  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  chafacter  of  the 
Saracen  invasions,  and  iji  their  influence  on  the  mannersi  coaditioB»  aad 
literature  of  the  Franks, 
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NETHERLANDS. 

A  COMMENCEMENT  has  been  made  of  a  Collection  of  inedited  Belgian  Chro-' 
nides,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  governinent.  l^be  first  voimiie,  which  has 
appeared,  contains  the  Chronicle  in  verse  of  Jean  van  Heein,  or  Narrative  of 
the  Battle  of  Woeringen,  edited  by  J.  F.  WiiiemSy  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels. 
It  forms  a  4to.  volume  of  86  sheets. 


There  has  also  appeared  at  Brussels  ^'Le  livre  de  Baudoyn,  Conte  d0 
Flandre ;  suivi  de  fragments  du  roman  de  Transignyes,"  edited  by  C.  P.  Ser- 
rure  and  A.  Voisin,  an  8vo.  volume,  with  20  wood-cuts. 

At  Ghent  has  lieen  printed  **  Theophilus,  gedicbt  der  14e  eeuw,  gevolgd 
d<i6r  drie  andere  gedichten  van  het  zelfde  tydvak,"  8vo. 


FRANCE. 


M.  Henri  Ternaux,  whose  collections  concerning  and  knowledge  of  the  early 
history  and  literature  of  Spain  and  America  are  well  knowu,  and  who  has  lately 

Sublished  a  bibliographical  catalogue  of  works  relating  to  America,  from  its 
rst  discovery  to  the  year  1700,  is  now  publishing  a  series  of  French  transla- 
tions of  the  earlier  works  on  America.  Three  volumes  are  just  published,  con- 
taining the  Narration  of  Nicholas  Federmann  of  Ulm,  from  the  edition  of 
%t97;  the  history  of  the  province  of  Santa-Cruz  (Brasil)  by  Pedro  de  I^a- 
ffalhanes  de  Gandavo,  from  the  Lisbon  edition  of  1576;  and  the  relation  of 
Hans  Stadea,  of  Homburg  in  Hesse,  from  the  German  edition  of  1557.  Three 
other  volumes  are  in  the  press,  which  will  contain  the  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru  and  Cuzco,  by  F.  Xeres,  the  Secretary  of  Pizarro;  the  Voyage 
of  Ulrich  Schmidel  of  Straubing  to  Brasil  and  the  llio  de  la  Plata;  and  the 
Expedition  of  Don  Alvar  Nunez  Cabe9a  de  Vaca,  from  the  edition  of  1555, 
printed  at  Valladolid. 

A  new  daily  newspaper  has  been  lately  established  at  Paris,  entitled  Le 
Monde,  whose  professed  object  is  to  unite  the  literature  and  politics  of  all 
countries,  and  accordingly  the  scholars  and  yioliticians  of  difierent  countries 
have  been  invited  to  contribute  to  iu  columns.  It  has  obtained  the  uamee  of 
r  very  dntiogotshed  German  scholars. 


HI.  Paulki  Paris  has  published,  in  8vo.,  the  first  volume  of  his  Catalogue 
of  the  French  M auuscripts  of  the  Bibliutb^que  du  Koi.  It  includes  the  MSS. 
in  large  folio,  and  contains  a  very  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the 
history  and  contents  of  each  volume. 

M.  Silvestre  has  in  the  press  a  volume  of  collections  on  the  curious  legen- 
dary voyage  of  St.  Brandan.      It  wiU  contain  very  early  Latin  and  English 
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poems  on  the  adventures  of  the  Sulnr,  eilited  b^  Mr.  Thoii»9  Wrigfat,  an 
Anglo-Nornmn  jfotm,  edited  hy  M.  Francisque  Michd,  and  two  early  poent 
OA  the  soipe  subject  in  different  GermtifTi  dialects,  edited  by  Dr.  Haopt. 

M.  Uaoul-Rochette  is  eno;aeed  upon  "Hecherches  sur  la  Peiutore  des  Grea 
et  des  Komains/'  which  will  be  illustrated  >vith  coloured  plates. 

The  6r8t  two  volumes  of  ''  Ul^mpire,  en  dfx  Ans  sonsITapoleoh,  par  on 
ancien  Chanibellaii,*^  c^re  just  published.  'Two  more  wiTI  complete?  tfie  iforb, 
which  is  intended  by  the  author  rather  to  present  a  faithful  picture  of  Mcicty 
and  the  court  under  the  imperial  goveromenti  and  of  the  manners  of  the  re- 
markable epoch  from  1804  to  1814,  than  to  produce  a  political  book,  or  to 
relbte  what  has  been  Already  to  often  relaied. 

M.  Merle  d^Aebigny  hai  produced  tibe  ftrit  volaroe  of  a  weU-wrkten  *^  UU- 
toire  de  ia Reibrmation  aa  16me Si^de*"  Jtis chiefly ocoapied.wiUb  a  biogm- 
pby  of  Ltttber,  which  is  braifgbc  doivn  to  the  year  1518. 

A  work  has  been  commenced  wtth  the  title  of  **  Histoire  et  Description  des 
prtncipales  VUles  de  t'Etirope,*^  edited  by  Nisard^  and  nrfttCM  k^  Cbaipau- 
brinnd,  Villemain,8t.  Marc  Girardiu,  Avg.and  Am.  Thierry,  Nodier,Le€roi|i9r» 
Delecluse,  Pichot,  Chosles,  ftc.  This  «aric«  elegantW  printed  and  accooipaaisd 
ivith  steel-engravings  and  wedd*cat8^  will  be  pubtiabed  in  2M>  nuaitcrv  foron 
ing  12  vols.  4to,  •  .  . 

Madame  Dudevant,  one  of  the  mostemineut^  if  not.  the  roost  Inorat  of  t^ 
present  French  novelists,  has  obtained  a  divorce  frdm  her  husband,  to  wb6m, 
nowever,  she  is  obliged  to  pfiy  an  annuity  of  5000  francs;  and  she  is  auihorised 
to  educate  her  children  herself.  She  will  now  probably  cease  to  write  against 
marriage* 

At  the  public  meeting  hi  August  last  of  the  Royal  Acadeny  of  Inseriptiobt 
and  Literature^  in  Paris,  the  annual  niimisinatic  prize  founds  bV  M.  AMtr 
d'Hautero^j^he,  was  adjudged  to  M.  Streber,  keeper  of  the  cabinet 'tff  cbine^of 
the  King  of  Biivaria.  Then  followed  the 'first  abjudication  of  the  three  hono- 
rary niedals^  of  the  value  of  500  francs  each;  given  by  ttie  government  fordls- 
tinguished  performances  relative  to  domestic  antiquities.  They  we)«' awwded 
to  M.  Saulez  for  his  Numismatic  History  of  Met«;  to  M.  Ptteot  fbr  a  deterip- 
tion  of  the  Roman  monuments  in  the  now  French  portion  oC  N^tli  AMca; 
and  to  M.  de  la  Saussf ye  for  his  ^  Histoire  de  la  Sologne  Blessoise,  k  Tepoque 
de  la  domination  romaine.'^ 


Paul  de  Kock,  a  French  novdist>  to  whom  criticism  adjudges  a  very  Sub- 
ordinate rank  in  his  own  country,,  and  whose  works  are  chiefly  read  by  shop- 
men and  kdic»'  maidsy  has  late^  been  broucbt  into  a  court  of  jo&tice  by^  Barba, 
tk^  bookseUec^  who  liad  purchased  o(  him  the  cpi^yright  of  his  detached  wurks» 
faecauae  he  had  sold  to  anotlier  bookseller  the  right  to  publish  them  oSttec- 
tfvelyi  The  couct  o«varded 30,000  francs  damages  to  Barba.  A  Count  d'Orsay, 
wiw  is  w^  kootf^n  in  the  fashiouahie  circles  of  London,  has  thought  fit  to  ap- 
peal to  tkte  British  public  in  behalf  of  M.  deKock,  whom  be  is  plea«>ed  to  style 
the  Freaeh  Smollett, .in  apparent  expectation  that  its  liberality  will  bear  him 
harmleae  fbr  tliit  jSegront  breadi  of  common  honesty  ? 
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We  have  mentipiied'in  a  former  number  that  M.  de  Chateaebriartd  has  sold 
to  a  jointpstock  society  the  copyright,  not  only  of  bis  collective  works  wlrich 
have  already  been  published,  but  of  all  that  he  shall  hereafter  write.  These 
consist  of  his  Memoirs,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  deposited  with  M.Galioue), 
floury  of  the  society,  and  which  will  form  10  or  13  vols.  8vo.;  but  ipay 
be  extended  by  supplementary  matter,  which  the  author  intends  addine, 
to  from  16  to  20.  These  Memoirs  are  not  to  be  made  public  dorini;  the  fif3- 
lifnepf  the  author,  without  his  consent.  He  has  also  engaged  to  furnish  an 
bietorical  work  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  conMcerning  the  epoch  of  the  congress  of  Verbua, 
aod  the  Spanish  war  in  1823,  which  he  is  to  deliver  not  later  than  the  year 
1840,  to  be  then  published. 

It  has  l)een  calculated  that  no  less  a  sum  than  five  iniUions  of  francs  have 
been  lost  in  Paris  since  1830,  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  periodical 
%vorks.  As  the  booksellers  have  learned  prudence  rrom  etperience,  tliey  sel- 
dom have  any  concern  in  such  undertaKYngs;.so  that  ibia  low  has  mostly 
fallen  upon  shareholders,  thou|h  it  is  true  that  many  an  author,  who  hoped  to 
secure  the  editorship,  has  sacrificed  the  whole  of  his  little  property  in  ttiero. 

'  The  year  1885  gave  birth  to  177  new  novels  in  Francei  and  only  XI  of  these 
were  translations.  The  number  of  authors  in  this  line  amounted  to  t44 ;  ef 
ifti^se  40  were  debutants;  S7  were  feinales-^being  about  on^fifth  pf  the 
^hole.  The  most  celebrated  nemes  hi  the  list  were  Alfred  de  Vigny,  BaJzac, 
and  George  Sand.  The  same  year  brought  forth  399poetica{  works,  among 
which  Victor  Hugo's  deserved  particular  distinction.    The  drama  was  not  less 

Srtile,  as  151  new  pieces  were  represented.    Eugene  Scrilie  continued  to  be 
e  most  prolific  tvriter  in  this  department. 

M.  Gasparin,  minister  of  the  interior,  has  written  to  Count  Philip  de  Segur, 
announcing  the  intentions  of  the  government  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  what  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  legislattf^  enact- 
ments relative  to  copy-right,  as  many  artists,  authors,  and  literary  men,  have 
aulicited  a  prolongation  of  the  icrm  fi&cd  by  the  existing  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  their  families.  Count  de  Segur  is  appointed  president  of  this  commission, 
t»  which  are  also  nominated  several  ol  the  most  eminent  writers  of  France, 
and  among  others,  Villemain,  Jay,  Lamartine,  Viennet,  Renounrd,  Victor  Hugo, 
Casimir  Delavigne,  Scribe,  Auber.  M.  Roger  Collnrd,  director  of  rhe  depart- 
laeot  for  the  soienoes  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  M.  Cavd, 
director  of  the  department  for  the  fine  arts  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  will 
likewise  take  part  in  this  commission. 

■■   ■    I' 

M.  Ancillon,  the  Prussian  minister,  has  written  to  Count  Mol^,  as$uring 
him  that  Prussia  will  second  the  e&rts  of  the  French  ministry  to  prevent  the 
piracy  of  the  productions  of  the  French  press.  This  communication  has  pro« 
duced  a  very  agreeable  impression  at  Paris. 

Died  in  Paris,  at  the  end  of  October,  M.  Raynouard,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  French  Academy.  The  following  e&tmct' front  the  speech  of  M;  Hiase, 
president  of  the  Academy  bf  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Litres^  delivered  at  his 
funeral,  enumerates  the  principal  of  his  works :  **  Nominated  a  meml)er  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptiohs  in  1816,  the  author  of  the  'TempNers'  and  the 
*  Etats  de  Blois'  [dramatic  pieces]  has  shown  us  how  a  superior  mind  can 
combine  the  mOst  opposite  ncquiremetits.  Whilst  Prance  numbered  him  with 
pride  among  her  dramatic  poets,  his  name,  In  what^V^r  ^rt  of  Sitrope  it  was 
uttered,  was  a  sufficient  eulogy.     A  scholar,  an  historian,  a  philologist,  an 
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arehaBobgbt,  h«  was  utid«o«t  m  oolleciiap  mnA  ftiraojijpg  tJtm  «Ale«Mt  of  ll^ 
BGMBce  whioh  be  cultivated.  Hia  *  Hiatmre  du  Droit  Buaicip^l  eo  Fxaaoe' 
may  aerve  aa  a  pattern  for  compaHtiooa  of  ibe  tame  kiaii.  lo  hja  <  Cboix  dea 
Poesies  originaleadeaTnHibadottffs'  /iro  sea,  parhaps  baiter  than  in  oar  aoosb, 
the  naannersy  tbe  opioioos,  the  customs  of  tbo  old  tioiCB;  iounenaft^raadMi^  a 
profound  knowledge  of  all  the  idioms  of  Latin  Europe^  are  evinced  io  his 
*  Leaiooe  romance'  a  work  imfortanatelv  left  iiiODiiipleier7*  work  wihicb  ap- 
pcarad  too  vast  for  the  strepglk  a»d  taieni  of  a  sio§la  individaal,  bai  whiat^ 
had  he  been  spared  a  few  years  longer,  tbcM  was  ovary  pcoapect  of  ins  iwk- 
ing.  Lastly,  in  composing  bis  '  Grammaire  romane'  be  conceived  that  he  bad 
discovered  fixed  forms,  a  complete  mechanism,  consoaol^  siosplSy  aod  ii^ieaioas 
principles,  in  the  langoage  cultivated  of  ..old  by  tbe  IroubadourM  and  dbe 
trout^res.**  We  may  add  to  this  notice  that  M.  Rayoouard  has  left  autobio- 
grai^ieal  memoirs,  which  are  expected  to  be  published  forthwith* 


DENMARK. 


hf  a  publicadae  entitled  **  Lasdael&-Sag^  siveHiatoiia  de  rebes  geaus  In- 
dbelensium/'  tbe  learned  Finn  Maguussen  has  just  presented  ua  with  one  of 
the  most  important  portions  of  those  northern  Sag^  which  form  the  ood- 
necting  link  between  tbe  m;^ thic  and  tbe  historic  agfs^  and  which  refer  to  tbe 
events  and  tbe  peculiar  relations  of  the  Icelandic  re|Miblic  from  its  foundatk)» 
till  its  decline  under  the  dominion  of  tbe  Norwegian  kings. 


Pastor  S.  S.  Blicher  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Eckbohm  have  annoenoed  from  Copen- 
hagen and  Gothenburg  the  publication  of  a  poetic  Union  Calendar  for  the 
three  northern  kingdoms,  which,  among  other  things,  is  to  cootarn  an  anneal 
survey  of  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
and  is  to  appear  alternately  at  Copenhagen  and  Gothenburg. 


GERMANY. 


The  first  volume  of  a  History  of  tbe  Couau  of  Eberstein  in  Swabia,  whose 
possessions  now  belong  to  tbe  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  compiled  bj  cem* 
mond  of  tbe  grand-duke  Leopold  by  Captain  G.  U.  Krieg  von  Hochfelden,  has 
just  appeared.  The  work  is  elegantly  printed,  and  accompanied  with  steel- 
plates  and  lithographs,  showing  that  its  illustrious  patron  spares  no  expcose 
Io  erect  a  worth^f  monument  to  ancestors  and  possessors  of  the  castle  of  £ben> 
stein,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  present  owner. 


Wigand  of  Leipzig  has  commenced  an  illustrated  work  in  parts,  bjf  tbe  tide 
of  <*  Das  maleriscbe  and  romantische  Deutschland.*'  It  will  consist  of  tan 
divisions,  comprising  260  engravings  on  steel :  1.  Saxon  Switzerland,  by  A.  veo 
Tromlitz;  2.  Swabia,  by  Gusuv  Schwab;  3.  Franconia,  by  G.  von  Heeringen; 
.4,  Thuringias  by  L..Bechstein;  5,  The  Harz,  by  W.  Blumenbagen;  6.  The 
Giant  Mountains,  by  E.  Raupach;  7.  Styria  and  Tyrol,  by  E.  Herlossobn;  8. 
Tbe  Danube,  by  £d.*Dulier;  9.  The  Rhine,  by  C.  Simrock;  10.  The  Baltic  sod 
German  Ocean,  by  Mobnike  and  Starkloff. 
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The  tliivd  voiume  of  Fr.  TMtBwnn's  PbysMlogy  •£  Man  bM  mMk  il»  «p- 
pe^mnce  uiider  the  litie  of  *'  UDter«uclMiiifs»n  iiber  das  NahrongsbtdiirfMMy 
den  Wabrungstrieb,  und  diaNakruoKsauilal  dei  Meiucben.^'  The  first  voiaina 
of  this  Mrork  was  piiblisbed  in  1830»  and  the  second,  which  will  complete  it,  is 
expeeced  speedtky  to  folkw  the  third. 

Breitkopf  and  Hiirtei  have  oonmeiiced  with  the  present  year  (,iB9§)  the 
IMiblication  of  a  Polish  Anaaal  entitled  ''  Mihtele^"  edited  by  A.  jL  Odyni^e^ 
ancl  embeltished  with  six  eograt inga  on  stael. 

In  the  several  provincial  towna  of  Bohemia  there  are  14  and  in  Prague  9 
print! ng-'offices,  the  mast  coniidereble  of  which  is  that  of  Messrs.  Haase  and 
Son.  It  eoiploys  4  machioes,  one  of  which  produces  2400  impressions  in  an 
hour,  1^  stanhope  and  X4  ordinary  presses,  and  124  hands,  to  which  must  be 
added  about  80  belonging  to  the  type  and  stereotype  foundry  connected  with 
the  establishment. 


The  celebrated  poet  Ludwig  Uhkuid  has  commenced  a  series  illustrative  of 
the  northern  traditions,  by  the  title  of  **  Sagenforschungen,"  The  first  volume^ 
ocMBpreheodiag  ^  Der  Mytbus  von  Thdr,  nach  oordischen  QuaUen,"  has  just 
appeared  in  an  8vo.  volume. 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Fallmerayer's  **  Gescbiehte  der  Halbkisel 
Morea,  wahrend  des  Mittelalters/*  which  has  just  appeared,  brings  down  the 
history  of  what  constitutes  modern  Greece  from  the  year  1950  to  1500. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  biography  of  Schiller  has  been  published 
with  the  title  of  '*  Schiller's  Flncht  von  Stuttgart  und  Aufenthalt  in  Mannheim 
voo  1782  bis  1785,"  from  the  pen  of  the  late  M.  Streicher,  teacher  of  Music 
at  Vienna,  a  native  of  Stuttgart,  and  a  partner  in  the  adventures  which  he 
describes.  The  work  is  published  by  his  children  just  as  it  was  found  among 
his  papers,  and  the  produce  is  destined  for  the  subscription  to  the  monument 
preparing  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Schiller. 

M.  Fried r.  Karl  von  Strombeck  has  published  the  first  and  second  volaoset 
of  **  Darstellungen  aus  einer  Reise  derch  Deutscbland  und  Italian  ira  Jahre 
1835." 


A  continuation  of  Prince  Piickler-Muskau^s  Travels  has  just  appeared,  with 
the  title  of  ^  Semilasso  in  Africa,^'  in  5  vols.,  with  an  atlas  containing  seven 
plates.    It  is  wholly  occupied  with  Algiers  and  Tunis. 

M.  Kleinschrod,  ministerial  councillor  in  the  department  of  finances  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  bos  produced  a  compilation  which,  if  executed  with  care  and 
accuracy,  would  excite,  we  think,  considerable  interest  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  volume  entitled :  ''  Grossbritanniens  Gesetzgebung  iiber  Gewerbe,  Handel, 
und  iunere  Communicationsmittel,  statisiisch  und  staaiswirthschaftlich  erl'au- 
tart." 


A  translation  of  Longhi*s  Art  of  Copperplate  Engraving,  by  K.  Barth,  will 
speedily  be  published  by  Kesselring  ot  Uilburghaosen.  The  second  volume 
will  comprehend  the  translator's  own  views  and  observations,  especially  upon 
engraving  on  steel. 


40ft  Mi$c$ilam(ms\ljitmuif/iMQii€€K 

A  lAew  vw^k  hy  Bah)»  vqii  ilfatoifQeff*tHirpit«llv  «iiUlM  ?<  Bifi«r«phisdie  pad 
GcmaMa-SflgU  ddr  morg«iilaiHlisolieOefokiicbt«,*  in  »is  Tolufsc^.  ititt  jbe  |Nib- 
iished  ei^ljr  iii  1637  by  Lwka  of  Leifoig  md  Darauudt. 

The  people  of  OBnabiiick  kasa  ereeted  by  Mbforipuoo  a  liatoe  to  ibetr  ptr 
triotio  coontryinao  Jufitus  Moser^ 'the  oeiebmced  German  writerl  It  wa^ 
opeAed  to  the  public  od  ibe  iSibof  SeptMlb«r- witb  due  solemD^ty.  Th^ 
•tattle,  ofl)nMlB€^  eifaibiltnfB «  0trikiiij^  hk«ie9»-of  Moier  ia  bi#  best  Tears, 
was  executed  by  Friedrick  I>ffmke^  K  yoniig  pu(»il  of  Raudi'a.  It  sCaads  OD.ii 
pedestal  of  wbit»  ■andstene. 

'"  ■ ' ' 

Dr.  Cbfistlnn  Ladwi^  Stieglitz,  who  died  on  tbe  9tt\\  of  July,  1851,  in  bis 
80ih  year,— having  been  born  December  l^tb*  1T56,— A^as  one  o^  tlioae 
writers  who,  although  not  folfowing  architecture  tis  a  Wofessfoh,  haire  leiwIuidJ 
it  essential  service  by  their  studies.'    During  th^  Course  of  avery  long  lil^ 
those  of  Stiegtitz  were  mainly  directed  to  this  art,  t^ontfiboting  now  towanlt 
its  hiitory,  now  towards  its  criticistn.    Many  of  bis  earKer  and  shorter  essays 
on   the  subiect  appeared  in  the   ^  N«oe  fiibliothek  6t^  schmien  Wm 
scliaf\en,''  the  '**  Journal  des  Luxtis,"  and  other  journais  of-tteat  dai 
sides  a  lew  papers  of  lute  years;  in  tke  Kunstbrait.    6«me  «f  lli» 
inny  still  be  read  with  Interest, due  allowance  being  matfe'fbr  the  ptriod  sifeB 
they  were  oomposed,  architecture  beint;  then  at  a  Yery  tow  ebb  lo-Getnunyi 
In  1792  he  publi^cd  his  ^  History  bf  the  Avcbiieetare  of  the^  Andeoii/ 
wherein  he  treftts,  not  only  of  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  #f  tke  Bar 
byionians,  Assyrians,  Phcsntcians^  and  other  nations,  as  he  has  likewise  doda 
in  a  second  work  of  somewhat  similar  title,  (Gesclikhte  der  Baukuost  vom 
friihesten  Alterthume;  QVo.,  1827,)  therein  be  has  taken  a  more  exieosiae 
view  of  the  subject,  pursuing  the  history  of  the  art  through  its  vk:isaitudas 
during  the  Middle  Ages ;  nor  is  this  portion  of  the  work  tlia  less  intefestiD|; 
because  confined  chiefly  to  the  Gothic  style  of  Germany.    As  far  as  it  goes, 
it  aflR)rds  some  valuable  inforiaaSJuaJaiLJiist  subject;  but  then  it  is  only  a 
rapid  sketch  wherein  comparatively  few  buildings  are  mentioned,  and  still 
fewer  are  spoken  of  at  aU  in  .<i^%il;  lyhi^li  is  the  more  matter  for  regret, 
because  what  is  said  is  of  a  kindf  to  increase  T>ur  desire  to  learn  more.    Of 
#vmowhat. earlier  date  tbaoi  th^  volume  ^ve  have  ju^t  h^^  speakings  of,  i^im- 
odier  work  b>  Imoa  ^xpr«s^  xm  tUe  subject  of  Gvtliic  arcliitecture^  entiqed 
**  Alt>deutsche  Baukunst,**  accompanied  with  a  separate  fiilio  f>f  platen.    A^ 
.ihougk  nut  9f  fiqiud  calebrity  witU  jUoliec^A.work  on  the  Qotbic  architecnire 
of  Germaayi—^aod,  indeed^  hardly  known  at  all  in  this  country, — Stieglltz's'ts 
one  from  which  miicb  iuformntioa  and  iust ruction  may  be  deriv^;  .^^.^^ 
same  time  it  must  be  adiMowtedged  that,  tlie  labours  of  both  are' very  limifkfl 
in  proportion,  to  tlie  extensive  field  Qt'  research  they  have  entered  ujfpif. 
Stieglitz  was  also  anthor  of  an  "  EncyclopsBdia  of  Civil  Architecture^"*  ui$ 
volumes ;  beskles  whidi,  he  edited  a  collection  of  Desigtis  under  the  title '6f 
**  Zeichnungsn  am  dew  $chda€n  Baukunit/*  1805 ;  but  the  choice  he  has  fam 
shown,  does  nqt  apeak  very,  favourably  for  his  taste,  hardly  any  one  uf  im 
subjects  displaying  the  least  originality,  and  many  of  theui  being  even  bel6w 
mediocrity  in  every  respect.    That  this  should  be  the  case  is  ttie  more  ^ii* 
traordinary,  because  in  some  parts  of  his  writings  his  judgment  appears  to  be 
severe,  and  inclined  to  scan  architecture  with  the  precision  of  a  mathema- 
tician. 


A  iwelvQu^onth  i^  we  recorded  the  loss  of  a  v'erv  eminent  .aix:h:eoIogi&t, 
one  whose  general  attainments  ^viA  Jiardly  have  failed  to  earn '  for  him  di^ 


tiiictlonV  hod  he  not  'obtained  pennnoom  celebrity  i»  dtiU  cepaci^.    To  the 
name  of  Bottiger,  Riav  now  be  added  that  of  Friedriok  CatI  Ludvrig  Sackler^' 
who  died   nt  Iiildborgnaii«eii|  on  the  8ih  of  August,  1836^  in  hi|  68d  year« 
With  Bottiger  he  may,  in  fact,  bealbwed  to  claim  a  close  degree  of  literary 
relationship,  since  it  was  from  Mm  that  he  firtteaeght  his  passion  of  qntiqua- 
Vian  pursDits.    In  eafty  lii^,  an  offlsr  made  to  him  by  Baron  Witbelra  I'oii 
TlumlKsldc  enabled  him  to  vi»itltmty  in  the  suite  of  that  minister,  witbirhom 
he  remained  six  years,  under  ctfcufflst»f»ces  peculiarly  ramuraMe  to  his  stu- 
dies, and  of  which  be  did  not  ftiH  CO  avail  t|b«self  so  the  utmost.    He  after* 
wards  passed  some  time  at  Naples,  where  he  greatly  ioierested  himself  cen» 
cerning  the  Herculaneum  papyri,  and  was  exceedingly  sanguine  in  anticipating 
die  impcicrnnt  literary  .discavf^rl/es  to  wbidi  ihej^  ^oM  le^d:  Uerein  be.Ufed 
t»  be  ciuuippointed ;  but  was  nevertheless  invited  to  this  country  in  1817,,  fof 
1^  purfKMeof  uncoiling  the  Uecculaneum  manuscripts  which  had  been  brought 
mer  here,  aoeordioe  to  th^  process  employed  at  Naples.    The  result,  however, 
«^ns  totsiyy  ensatistactory.    His  literary  labours  were  more  suocessful :  one  oi 
tbs  cftriiest  «f  tbem  was  au  Historical  Memoir  relative  to  llie  various  works  ot 
est  winch  bad  been  carried  Ojw^y  from  Italy  by  ttie  French.     His  Almanack 
mtM  Jtea contains  mucli  leariM^  and  interesting  research  relative  to  the  district 
ofi  ucienfc  Wiuin»  and  similar  tppogfaphioar  study  is  s^iown  in  his  work  en- 
taMked  Umgt^und  von  Ham,  18^3.    Of  earlier  date  t)ma  this  last  is  his  celcr 


conuoveisy  with  Millii)  "  Sur  T^poque  ma  Constructions  Cyclopienn^ 
aad  Ukevise  "  Die  Hleiroglypheu  in  dem.M^tbus  des  Aesculapius/^  wherein 
Miauemated  to  ei^plasiii  i^he  me^oglyplnc  wnti/ig^  of  tlie  Egyptians.  Besides 
^heie  and  <Mhec  worksprotesaedly  arcbeolo^c^l,  he  pubHshed  Vomer's  Hymn 
in  Cereoy  And  soae  otiier  philoloj^ica)  pieces,  Like  bottiger,  too,  he  wrote  a 
awoDber  of  dis#entttiQDS,  chiefly  on  autiquariaii  tonics,  which  arc  scattered 
tiri^uiqgli  various  jouraals — such  as  the  Deutsche  Mercur,  the  Journal  des 
:^xti9,  the  Curiositaten,  and  the  Xsis. 


..;  HUNGARY. 

'  Professor  Dankowski,  of  the  university  of  Presbtirg,  has  published  n  ^Cri- 
tipo-etymological  Dictlonarv  of  the  Magyvir  Langnage,'^  the  last  ftttl  of  which 
has  recently  appeared. — ^Ine  account  oF  the  propoftiOftof  the  families  of 
words  derived  from  Asia  to  the  foreign  words  now  neturaftzed  in  tiie  Magyar 
);i^uage  is  curious.  Hie  author  has  reckoned  up  only  966  native  Magyar 
fanniriei^  of  words,  partly  rehired  to  the  Turkish,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  1898 
Sclavonian,  889  Greek,  834  Latin,  $88  German,  ^6  Italian,  95^  French,  and 
4  tiebrew.  According  to  this  statement  no  more  than  aliout  one^fuortb  of  the 
XaniiHes  of  words  are  Magyar,  and  the  language  is  essentially  Sclavonian. 
.  A  sitnilar  work  by  Professor  Stephen  Sebestyeirof  Papa  is  now  printing  at 
the  expense  of  the  Magyar  Society,  by  the  title  of  '<  Hebraizalo  £tymologus," 
in  which  the  proportion  of  tlie  Oriental,  and  espedafly  tite  Hebrew,  is  more 
precisely  stated. 


RUSSIA. 

^  A  new  popular  poet,  named  Kolzow,  has  made  his  appearance  in  Russia:  he 
Vs  the  son  ot  a  cattle-dealer  at  Woronesch,  and  no«v  twenty-sii  years  old.  His 
poetic  talent,  which  be  everywhere  displayed  in  the  steppes  and  in  the  markets, 
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Wtf  developed  in  consequenoe  of  DmitrijelF's  Poems  haTing  aocidentftllT  faBm 
into  his  hands.    A  sirniH  volume  of  Kolsow's  Pbems  wat  published  at  Mo  ' 
about  the  end  of  1835. 


Daring  the  past  year  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Manlchoo 
language,  made  for  the  British  Bible  Society,  has  been  printed  at  St.  Peten- 
burg.  It  is  considered  as  one  of  tlie  most  elegant  Oriental  works  printed  in 
Europe  I  the  China-paper  was  made  expressly  for  it.  liposoff,  the  traoslator, 
resided  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  the  East,  especially  in  Pektn. 


We  are  informed  that  the  Russian  Conversatioiit-Leiioon  ottmbers  700O 
lubsoriberi. 


A  History  of  the  Campaigns  in  Asiatic  Turkey  in  1B28  and  18^9  it  pub- 
lishing at  St.  Petersburg.  The  author  is  Colonel  Uschakoffy  who  waa  with  the 
army  as  aide*de-camp  to  Prince  Paskewitsch. 


The  number  of  acadenrical  institutions  in  Russia,  which  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  ministry  for  public  instructltin,  amounted  in  April  last  to  1663 : 
of  these  400  have  been  founded  by  the  present  emperor  since  hiv  accession  le 
thfc  throne.  In  the  yean  1838—1895, 919  were  etuMished,  aiid  ammif  tktm 
the  Wladimir  university  at  Kiew.  The  number  of  scholars  at  the  public  schools 
increases  at  the  rate  of  tbout  6000  annually. 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Caucasus,  Georgia,  and 
the  Transcaocasian  provinces,  the  emperor  has  approved  of  the  esubhshmcnt 
of  a  printing-office  at  Ttflis,  and  the  publication  of  a  journHl  with  the  tide  of 
"  Transcaucasian  Newspaper," 


GREECE. 


Severd  of  the  civil  officers  at  Athens  are  delivering  voluntary  lecioreios 
various  subjects,  which,  by  the  numerous  attendance  of  young  and  old,  prore 
the  desire  of  information  prerailing  among  the  Greeks.  Great  activity  is  sbo 
displayed  in  It teratu re,-- hitherto,  indeed,  chieflv  in  translations.  Thai  s 
translation  has  appeared  of  Theopliilos  by  Rhallt%  secretary  of  state;  sad 
one  of  Grosses  Law  of  Nature  by  Polizoides,  councrllor  of  cassatitni.  Tnms^ 
lations  of  Schlegel's  History  of  Literature,  and  of  Mackeldey,  are  announced. 
The  Medical  Society  publishes  a  periodical  in  the  Greek  language;  an^  a 
German  work  on  the  Epidemic  Disease  of  1035,  by  Dr.  Hothlauf,  will  sooii 
leave  the  press.  During  the  present  year  (1836)  56  works,  great  and  small, 
have  appeared,  whereas  in  the  preceding  year  scarcely  bix  were  published.  At 
that  time  there  were  only  4  newspapers;  their  number  bus  now  riseu  to  19, 
with  the  promise  of  further  increase. 
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A. 

AjncQ  North,  geography  of,  249. 

Aiibert,  account  of  a  lecture  delivered  bj 
him,  313,  314. 

Amaxans,  river  of,  remarlts  on  tlie  im- 
portance of  the  free  navigation  of,  474, 
475. 

America,  how  peopled  originally,  54 — 56, 

Amerling  (  M.),  hi^  ponrait  of  the  late  em- 
peror of  AuMria,  268,  nott. 

Anger,  its  effect  on  the  body,  217. 

Anna  Ivanowna,  Empress  of  Russia,  pic- 
ture of  her  couit  and  cabinet,  480 — 
intrigues  that  surrounded  her  death- 
bed, 481. 

Antiquilit  Mesicainet,  31, 

Arabians,  Muhommedaii,  their  intolerance 
to  Persian  literature,  136. 

Architecture,  civil  war  on  the  subject  of, 
159 — 162— remarks  on  the  possibility 
of  successful  originality  in,  162, 163 — 
•  professional  antipathy  towards  amateurs 
ID,  164 — 167 — simplicity  of  the  Grecian 
extolled,  168— its  decorations  height- 
ened by  painting,  169 — instances  ofpo- 
lycbroroe  buildings  adduced,  171 — 174. 

Arenalet,  Jem,  Noticis  Historicos  y  Des- 
criptivas  sobre  el  gran  Pais  del  Cbaco  y 
Rio  Bermejo,  455—477. 

Athem,  polychrome  decoration  of  buihl- 
ings  at,  171 — 173 — architectural  dis- 
coveries at,  176 ->  177— new  palace 
erecting  at,  177. 

Auitria,  her  conduct  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  her  Polish  provinces,  423  — 
her  occupation  of  the  republic  of  Cra* 
cow,  425— 432. 

Auttrian  Empire,  elements  of  which  it  is 
VOL.  XVTII. 


composed,  239 — policy  of  its  late  go- 
vernors, 259,  260 — hostility  of  its  go- 
vernment to  popular  movements,  265 
— its  interference  on  occasion  of  the 
Neapolitan  revolution  in  1820,  265, 
!t66 — decision  of  its  measures  since 
1830,  267 — its  ascendency  in  Ger- 
many, 268,  269 — its  occupation  of  the 
republic  of  Cracow,  270,  272 — its  con- 
duct towards  Turkey,  272— and  to  the 
Swisi  confederation,  273, 274— popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  276— its  Uermaa 
inhabitants,  276,  277 — its  Sclavonic  in- 
habitantH,  278,  282— its  inhabitants  of 
Tatar  descent,  283— 285— population 
of  its  Italian  provinces,  285— means 
employed  by  «the  government  to  pre- 
serve Its  influence — prodigious  number, 
of  official  persons,  286 — system  of  mo- 
nopoly in  trade,  287 — extensive  pa- 
tronage of  the  church,  289*-the  nobilitr 
possess  less  influence  than  is  imagined^ 
S90— 293— military  establishment  and 
its  administration,  295—298 — public 
revenues,  298 — taxes  which  pit>duce 
them,  298 — 300 — produce  of  mines, 
301 — precarious  state  of  public  credit, 
and  causes  of  it,  302,  303— system,  of 
education,  304 

Avemut,  caves  of,  239 

Aztequa,  distinction  between  them  and 
the  Tultrques,  53— inquiry  who  they 
were  and  whence  they  came,  56« 

B. 

Baillit  (Dr.),  his  work  on  morbid  atm- 
toroy,  308. 
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Btkanntmachungen  det  Omtmrnefuichtn 
GtneraU  Kaufmann,  Oberhefeklthaher 
dtr  zu  Bttetxung  det  Frti'SttuUi  Krokau 
he$timmten  Trupptn,  418. 

Bichat,  hUanatoinical  researches,  S09, 309. 

Binder  (Dt.  W.),  Furst  CUmtfU  von  Met^ 
terniek  und  tein  ZeitalUr,  f  57. 

Bohtmia,  nianu  facta  ring  and  agricultoral 
produce  of,  279,  280— its  pHoputdlioo, 
and  number  of  civil  and  miiitarj  em> 
ploy 6s  in,  t£94. 

Bmier^e  (Messrs.)f  historj  of  the  col- 
lection of  paintings  formed  bjr  them, 
1 14— 117. 

Bolivia,  confederate  republics  of,  situation 
and  extent,  457 — mountains,  458— na- 
ture of  the  country,  ih, — civilization  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Peruvian 
provinces,  459 — 464~  history  of,  since 
the  Spanish  conquest,  464—466 — esta- 
blishment of  independence  in,  467  ; 
sketch  of  the  career  of  its  president, 
General  Santa  Cruz,  468,  4«i9— com- 
mercial resources  and  natural  produc- 
tions  of,  473—477. 

Botzen,  and  its  inhabitants,  325. 

BotiUlaud  (J.)>  £<sat  sur  'a  PhilasophU 
midicaUt  304—316. 

Bracebridge  (Mr.),  on  painted  architec- 
tural remains  at  Athens^  177, 

Bullock  (Mr.),  his  exhibition  of  Mexican 
antiquities,  33, 

Byron  (Lord),  Gbthe's  opinion  respecting 
him,  13 — 17 — judgment  passed  on  him 
by  Chateaubriand,  415—417. 


Cmpe  of  Good  Hope,  examination  of  the 
route  by,  for  steam  communication  with 
India,  345. 

Carlyle,  Gothe's  opinion  of,  27* 

Cavernt,  ancient,  their  uses,  239. 

Chateaubriand  (M.  de),  Euai  tur  la  Liite- 
raiure  Anglaiie,  392— character  of  the 
author,  ib, — his  qualifications  for  the 
historian  of  the  French  revolution,  394 
—particulars  of  his  life,  395—399— 
character  of  his  present  work,  399, 400 
—extracts  from,  and  remarks  on  it> 
401—418. 

Chinete  language  and  characters,  remarks 
on,  142, 143. 

Cimitili  (Prince),  his  interview  with 
prince  Mettemich,  265. 

CoiUccion  de  Uu  Autiquedadet  Mexieanae, 
31. 

CoTviiort,  )iis  researches  relative  to  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  309, 


Cracow,  repoblic  of,  its  occnpfttioii  by 
Austria,  270—272,  425—433. 

Cuvier,  his  labours  in  comparative  ana- 
tomy, 310,  311. 


Dalmatia,  anecdote  of  the  people  of,  261. 
nole, 

Danube,  particvlars  cenctming  the  atewa 
navigation,  377 — 379. 

D'Aveuu  cM.),  Etudes  de  GeograpkU  cri- 
tique tur  line  Partie  de  I'Afnfue  wepUn- 
trionale,  242. 

Davidi  (Arthur  Lumley),  Graasmairs 
Turhe,  translated  from  the  EngUsh  by 
his  mother,  226 — literary  character  of 
the  author,  228,  229— remarks  on  some 
opinions  expressed  in  his  preliminary 
discourse,  229, 230. 

Del  Bio,  his  description  of  an  ancient  dty 
in  Guatemala,  33. 

Denmark,  literary  notices  from,  490. 

DeniU,  origin  of  the  popular  notions  of 
them  and  their  works,  200,  201. 

Diet  of  Frankfort,  its  resolutions  of  June, 
1832,  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
states-general,  268 — ^anecdote  relative 
to  those  proceedings,  269,  note^ 

DitkmaracJi,  struggles  of  its  inhabitanUfor 
tlie  preservation  of  their  independence, 
219 — their  resistance  to  the  invasion  of 
Count  Gerhard  of  Holstein,  219,  220 
—and  to  John,  Kuigof  Sweden,  220 — 
225. 

Dupaix  (M.),  Relation  de  trots  Expeditions 
(to  Mexico),  31 — character  of  the  work, 
34. 


E. 


Eekmrmann  (J.  P.),  Gisproc^i  aiil  GotAe, 
1 — biographical  particulars  of,  2 — 4 — 
eifect  of  Gbthe's  works  on  him,  5. 

Egyptf  steam  commnnicatien  with  India 
by,  344 — investigation  of  the  route 
through,  345— road  from  Cosseir  to  the 
Nile,  847— ship  canal  from  Sues  to 
Cairo,  349— accounts  of  it  by  ancient 
writers.  349'-352-^its  present  sUte,  as 
described  by  FrcncH  engincera,  352 — 
361— their  suggeations  for  its  re-esta- 
blishment, 361— estimated  expense  of 
the  work,  367. 

Elves,  popular  notioos.respecting,  ISO- 
origin  of  tlie  stories  concerning  them, 
1 81— stories  of  among  pnonkish  legends, 
181K— 186—- frequent   occurrence    of 
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ttiem  in  the  ancient  chroniclers,  187, 
1 88— superseded  hjr  the  fairiea,  189 
Endlieher  (Or.).  Caialcgut  Codkum  ma- 
mvteriptorum  BibtiathtttB  PtitatimR  Viu- 
dtbofunau,  241. 
Knthutiasm,  true,  character  of,  f06 
JEtrurian  language,  renarki  on,  1 45 
Wjtaehihal,  the,  m  Tyrol,  334--castles  of. 
336— lif  ing  and  diversions  of  the  peo- 
ple of,  337.  338. 
£iip^tes,  investigation  of  the  practica- 
biiity  of  e>Ubli»bing  a  steam  commani. 
cation  with  Indiu  by  thnt  river,  379 — 
386 — comparison  of  that  line  with  tiie 
Egyptian.  387—399. 


ftfirtcf,  succeeded  the  elves  in  the  popu- 
lar superstitions,  189. 

^aiut.  CothiM,  remarks  on,  {6. 

Ftr lings,  the,  express  the  state  of  the  mo- 
ral impulses,  S06. 

Fhre-wor^ip,  origin  of,  131 — 137. 

FolUtt,  or  elvei,  notions  relative  to,  187. 

Frag^burg,  castle  of,  336. 

France,  miscellaneovs  literary  notices  from, 
f44— «46.  487—490. 

Francis  !.(  Emperor  of  Austria),  biography 
of,  ib6 — state  of  the  empire  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  ?59 — his  notions 
respecting  unlimited  power  and  efforts 
to  attain  it,  {60— }69— gloom  of  his 
Utcr  years,  t6f ,  263— portrait  of  him. 
t63,  note, 

French,  their  assiduity  in  the  cultivation 
of  medicine,  305. 308—31 1 — their  hos- 

.  pitals,  312 — tlieir  medical  officers  ap- 
pointed solely  on  the  ground  of  supe- 
rior qualifications,  315. 
^undelkind  (Heinrich),  his  successful  ef- 
forts to  found  the  first  institution  for 
rescuing  travellers  lost  in  the  uiow,  340, 
341. 

O. 

Gartner  (Professor),  his  designs  for  the 
new  palace  at  Athens,  177. 

jalindo  (Colonrl),  his  supposed  discovery 
of  the  ruins  of  Palenque.  35. 

GalUeia,  severity  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment towards  it,  281— projected  rail- 
way between  that  province  and  Vienna, 
293. 

Varda,  Lake  of,  remarkable  storm  on  the, 
351-333. 

C^rhard  (Count  of  Holstein).  his  nn* 
successful  invasion  of  Ditlimarsch,  219, 


Germany,  miscellaneous  literary  notices 
from,246— 248.  490— 493 

Germany,  history  of  modern  painting  in» 
112—118. 

Gervmse  of  Tilbury » his  account  of  the  elvei 
called  follets,  187. 

ClraUus  Cumbrensii,  his  stories  of  domes- 
tic elves,  187. 

Gothe,  conversations  with,  1— his  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  character,  5 — 9 
— his  opinion  of  Schiller,  10—12 — on 
the  character  and  genius  of  Lord  Byron, 
13 — 17 — his  opinion  of  Shakspeaie,  16 
of  Heine,  17 — of  Tieck,  18— his  advice 
to  young  poets,  19 — his  sentiments  re- 
specting Tiedge  and  his  "  Urania,** 
21,  22— on  Schubart,  23 — on  Lavater, 
23,  24— on  Kotaebue,  24 — on  the  value 
of  literary  character,  24 — 26— on  his 
own  *•  Faust,"  26— on  Carlyle,  27— 
on  his  own  popularity,  28 — on  the  in- 
congruity of  politics  and  poetry,  29,30. 

Grecian  Architecture,  unjustly  extolled 
for  simplicity,  168— its  effect  heighten- 
ed by  polychrome  embellishment,  169 
— licentious  toste  in  the  polychrome 
buildings  of  the  Greeks.  170— the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at 
Athens  adduced  as  examples  of  this 
mode  of  decoration,  l7l — 173 — archi- 
tectural taste  of  the  Greeks  called  in 
question,  175,  176. 

Greece,  literary  notices  from,  494. 

Grodeu,  in  Tyrol,  road  to  it,  326— aspect 
of  the  place,  ib. — manufacture  of 
carved  toys  carried  on  there.  327 — pre- 
sents expected  from  suitors,  328 — pe- 
culiar language  spoken  there,  ik. 


H. 


Hagen  (Aagast),  Gothe*s  opinion  of  him, 
19, 20.  4 

Hammer  (Joseph  Von),  Wumik  nnd  Aerut 
119 — 158 — account  of  the  work,  119% 
121 — Oniar*s  sentence  upon  it,  137, 
137— its  history,  148.  150— 152— ex- 
tracts from  it,  152--158. 

Hanover,  importance  of  establishing  a  con- 
stitutional representation  in,  4S2 

Hamson  (J.  and  H.  Wolf),  Chrmik  det 
Landes  Dithmartclten,  219. 

Hehl  (Johann),  Der  Begleiter  auf  der 
DanauJ'ahrt  van  Wiem  bi$  turn  schwanen 
Meere,  342. 

Heine,  Gothe's  opinion  concerning  bin* 
17. 

Hemmingstedt,  battle  of,  222—225. 

Hennofuin  {yicXor),  Voyage  philaeepkique 
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tn  AngUUrre  et  fn  Eeoue,  tS2 — nii»- 
cunceptions  of,  253— remarks  ou  and 
extracts  from  his  work,  354— 2S8. 

Hofer  (Andreas),  particulars  concerning, 
538,  339. 

Houn-aggltr,  a  Tyrolese  dance,  SS3. 

Hungary,  character  of  its  population,  283 
— 285— literary  notices  from,  493. 

Ideler  (Dr.K.  W.),  Grundrutrd  SteUn- 
hiilkunde,  t03— 218. 


Kat^mann  (General),  extract  fr(»m  his  pro- 
clamation ou  the  occupation  of  Cracow, 
4t5. 

Ketel,  legendary  tales  concerning,  184, 
18.i. 

Kingshorough  (Lord),  his  work  on 
Mexican  Antiquities,  34. 

Kleinmann  (Joseph),  bis  expertoess  in 
carving,  320. 

Kottcbue,  Gothe's  opinion  of  him,  24. 


Impulut,  moral,  constitute  tlie  foundation 
of  cliaracter,  203— but  little  swayed  by 
reason,  204~-capable  of  unlimited  de- 
velopment, 205 — misfortune  of  having 
strong  impulses  with  a  weak  undtrr- 
staitding,  16 — their  slate  expressed  by 
the  feelings,  206— mischief  uf  develop- 
ing them  for  the  sake  of  the  feelings 
which  they  produce,  20ft — effects  of 
their  excitement  and  depression,  216, 

Sir. 

India,  steam  navigation  to,  342 — preli- 
minary remarks,  343, 344—  route  by  the 
Cape  ofGood  Hope, 345 — route  through 
Egypt,  345 — 371 — consideration  of  the 
voyage  from  Bombay  to  Sues,  371 — 376 
—estimated  expense  of  the  voyage  from 
Bombay  to  England  through  Egypt,  376, 
377 — route  by  the  Euphrates,  379 — 
366 — advantages  of  the  Egyptian  line, 
compared  with  that  of  the  Euphrates, 
387—392. 

Juntfimek,  improvements  in,  319 — Hofer's 
monument,  ib. — the  national  museum  or 
Ferdinandeum,  320. 

JrritabilUy,  how  affected  by  the  mental 
phenomena,  216,  217. 

Itebrand  (Wolf),  his  bravery  in  defence  of 
the  country  of  Dithmar^tch,  222—225 

Italy,  miscelUneuus  literary  notices  from, 
248,  249— ruins  of  subterraneous  cities 
in,  239. 


J. 


John  <f  Brampton,  his  sinry  of  an  elf,  185. 
John  (King  of  Sweden),  his  unsuccessful 

invasion  of  Diihmarsch,  220—225. 
Jonet  (Morgan),  his  adventure  with  the 

devil,  201,  202. 
Joseph  i/.,  spirit  of  his  pn>jected  iroprove- 

raems,  259,260. 

K. 

Kant  (LnmanaeO,  effects  of  his  "  Criti- 
eism  of  Pure  Reason,*'  1. 


Laenfise,  hxB  work  on  mediate  auscultjt- 
tion,  310. 

Ijtnguago,  inquiry  concemiog  the  pri- 
meval, 123  —  130— iu  three  great  di- 
visions, the  Semitic,  the  Arabic,  aad 
the  Zend,  146. 

iMoater,  Gothe's  account  of  him,  23,  24. 

Lewald  (August),  Tyrol,  vom  Glockntr 
turn  OrteUs,  und  vum  Carda  sum  Bo- 
dsnsM,  517—341. 

Literary  notices,  miscellaneoas,  244 — 
251 ;  487—494. 


M. 

Magi,  the,  their  antipathy  to  fire-wonhip, 
154,  135— their  language  conjectured 
to  be  Zend,  138. 

Majenditf  his  labours  in  physiological 
science,  315. 

Medicine,  merits  of  the  French  school  of, 
305 — importance  of  the  classification 
of  diseases,  305, 306— necessity  for  an 
acquaintance  with  the  pathology  of 
diseases,  306— principal  medical  dis- 
coveries of  the  British  school,  307  — 
assiduous  cultivation  of  pathology  by 
the  French,  308—  their  superiority  in 
comparative  anatomy,  310  ~  facilities 
afforded  in  England  for  extending  the 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy, 
31 1—  hospital  practice  a  source  of  in- 
formation, 311,  315- merits  of  tlie 
French  pathological  school,  3 14— pro- 
minent cultivators  of  human  physiolo- 
gy, 315 — management  of  hospitals  in 
France,  315 — medical  literature  at  a 
low  ebb  in  England,  316. 

Meran,  in  Tyrol,  described,  334. 

Metternieh,  prince,  biography  of,  256 — 
his  interview  with  prince  Cimitili, 
265,  266. 

Meiico,  Antiquities  of,  31 — their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  35t- 
38 — the  older  monuments  of  fiUsico 
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not  properly  Mexican,  but  Tultecan, 
S8 — their  affinity  with  the  Cyclopean 
architecture,  39 — Literary  notice  from, 
tbO,  «5l. 

ynert  (Herrmann),  Franz  der  Ente, 
Kaiser  von  Oetterreich  und  $ein  Zeital' 

er,  257. 

net  of  Austria,  produce  of  the,  30] . 

rabeau,  picture  of  him  by  Chateau- 

>riand,  414,  415. 


N. 

9Ust  caverns  in,  their  uses,  940. 

ooleon,  the  emperor,  character  of,  396 

-398. 

•«£    (C.)i    Voyage    pUtoresque  et  ar- 

hAflogiquB  dans  la  Mexiquit,  31. 

kertands,  literary  notices  from   the, 

87. 

I,  Val  di,  in  Tyrol,  iU  fertility  and 

opalation,  333. 


O. 

.  erreiehische  National    Encyelopgdie, 

yr. 

'nworden,  battle  of,  91 9. 

ntal  Literaturt,  notices  of,  249. 

•  the  Great,  succeeds  liis  father  as 
^tiperorof  Germany,  103  ~hia  expe- 

tioos  against  the  dukes  of  Bohemia 
id  Bavaria,  102— quells  the  rebellion 

*  his  brothers,  103 — delivers  and 
arries  queen  Adelheid,  103,  104 — 
8  victory  over  the  Hungarians,   105 

107— crowned  king  of  Lombardy, 
7,  108. 

hour,  remarks  on  its  resemblance  to 
t  Zend,  U9,  230. 


P. 

huber,  a  Tyrolese  peasant,  beautiful 
a  made  by  him,  320. 
\ivg,  history  of,  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
9>_ll«_iii  Germany.  112—118. 
,  distinct  hospitals  established  there 

peculiar  diseases,  313. 

enoti,    the,   coated    with   colours, 

*  I." 

tferthal,    in   Tyrol,   iohabitanU   of, 

•  i. 

MS,  nature  of  the,  210— religious 

T    ision  the  most  terrible  of  all,  211-^ 

effects,  212 — treatment  and  cure 

the  pa»tdons,  213,  21 4^  their  mis- 


chievous effects  on  the  body  when  too 
powerful,  218. 

Persia,  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  an- 
cient language  of.  122 — 130 — charac- 
ter of  the  poetry,  149. 

Poggio  Bracciolini,  Letters  of,  89 — 96 — 
remarks  on  his  character.  96.  97. 

Poles,  measures  pursued  by  A.ustria  to 
crush  their  national  spirit,  270 — 272. 
281,282. 

Polychrome  buildings  of  the  Greeks, 
169— 173— effect  of  that  kind  of  em- 
bellishment, 173 — a  trial  of  it  recom- 
mended, 174, 175. 

Prussia,  king  of,  his  violation  of  the 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  re- 
specting representative  national  as- 
semblies, 419— conduct  of  his  govern- 
ment towards  his  Polish  subjects,  423 
—425. 

Psychology,  system  of,  203 — impulses  of 
our  moral  nature,  203 — 206 — the  feel- 
ings. 206 — difference  between  the  man 
of  feeling  and  the  man  of  action,  207, 
208 — pernicious  effects  arising  from 
the  development  of  impulses  for  the 
sake  of  the  feelings  which  they  pro- 
duce, 208 — modifications  of  the  moral 
nature  owing  to  sex,  209,  210— nature 
of  the  passions,  210 — 213 — treatment 
and  cure  of  the  passions,  213 — ^relation 
of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  modifica- 
tions which  the  former  is  capable  of 
effecting  in  the  latter,  214— effects  of 
irritability  over-excited  or  depressed, 
216—218. 

Pii^'n  (Mr.  Welbj),  remarks  on  his 
work  on  architecture,  159,  note. 


Quttst  (A.  F.  von),  Mittheilungen  uber 
Alt  und  Neu  Athen,  159 — his  remarks 
on  the  polychrome  embellishmentB  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  173. 


R. 

Raetynski  (Comte  A.de),  De  I* Art  mo- 
derne  en  AlUmagne  Die  neuere  Deutsehe 
Kunst,  109—118. 

Ralf  of  Coggeshale,  legend  of  an  elf  re- 
lated by  him,  188. 

Baumer  (Friedrich  von),  Uistorisches 
Taschenhueh,  character  of,  and  extracU 
from,  478—488. 

Reinaud  (M.),  Invasions  des  Sarratins  en 
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fVafi««».cliaxacter  of,  and  extracts  from, 
483—486. 

Hemortg,  how  prodaced,  t06. 

RettKh  (Moritz),  Vmriue,  6S*-88'-^re- 
marks  on  his  works  in  eenenil,  63,  64 
— his  illastratioBs  of  uothe's  Faost, 
64,  65— of  Schiller's  Fridolin,  66— of 
Schiller's  Combat  with  the  Dragon, 
66— 68— of  Schiller's  Pegasus  in  Har- 
ness, 68 — 70— of  Schiller's  Song  of 
the  Bell,  70-74— of  Shakspeare's 
Hamlet,  76— 78— of  Macbeth,  79— 8« 
— of  Romeo  and  Jaliet,  8f  —  85 — par- 
ticulars concerning  bis  person  and  cha- 
racter, 86 — his  chess-players,  87,  88. 

Ricktrand,  his  labours  as  a  physiologist, 
315. 

JRtra,  in  Tyrol,  description  of,  330 — re- 
markable storm  at,  331 — 333. 

Bobtriton  (  Dr.),  his  misrepresentations  re- 
specting Mexican  antiquities,  32. 

Robin  Goodfeltow,  adventures  and  pranks 
of,  189. 197— «00. 

Rothtehild  (Mr.  S.  N.),  his  plan  of  an 
iron  railway  between  Vienna  and  the 
provioce  of  Gallicia,  293. 

Rnih,  PrisTf  outline  of  Uie  German  le- 
gend of,  190— 199— conjectures  on  its 
origin  and  locality,  199 — supposed  to 
be  a  general  and  not  a  particular  cha- 
racter in  the  popular  mythology,  193 
—additions  in  the  English  story  of  him, 
194— 196— proof  of  his  identity  with 
Robin  Goodfellow,  197. 

Huwa,  literary  notices  from,  493,  494. 

Ruuia,  emperor  of,  his  principle  of  govern- 
ment, 4?1,  4Sf. 


Sabaiim,  on  its  origin  and  prevalence, 

131—134 — swept  away  by  the  Magi, 

134. 
St,  Godrle,  legendary  stories  of,  18S — 

184. 
St,  Vigiliut,  festival  of,  at  Trent,  329, 330. 
Sttitehei,  Ciuteppe,  La  Campania  iottera- 

nea,  S58— 241— character  of  the  work, 

241. 
San  Gallen,  the  monk  of,  his  story  of  an 

elf,  186. 
Schaubirt  (M.),  on  the  polychrome  em- 
bellishment of  Greek  temples,  171. 
Schitler,  Goihe's  sentiments  respecting 

him,  10—12. 
Sehinful  (Professor),  his  designs  for  a 

palace  at  Athens,  177,  178. 
Seholt  (Dr.),  Novum  TcOamentum,  Grteee, 

completion  of,  251. 


Sekubart,  G8the*s  remarks  on  hiui.  t3. 

Sclavanian  provinces  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, 277 — the  northern  provinces,  978 
— ^population  of  the  southern  states, 
282. 

Semper  (M.),  on  the  painting  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Theseus  at  Athens,  172. 

Sex,  modifications  of  the  moral  Datura 
arising  from  it,  209,  210. 

Spain t  literary  notices  from,  249. 

Soliy  (Mr.),  collection  of  paintings  formed 
by  him,  117. 

Staatt  uudGelehrte-Zeitung  det  Hamburger 
unparteiitehen  Corrt^pondenten,  418. 

Stainer  (Jacob),  his  excellence  as  a  violin 
maker,  321. 

Steam  Navigaticm  to  India,  Report  from 
the  Select  Committee  on,  342. 

Sternberg  (Freiberr  von).  Die  Zerriuenen, 
Eduard,  Letting,  Noeeiien;  Galathie, 
ein  Roman,  43^->general  character  of 
the  author's  works,  434— outline  of 
Die  Zerriuenen,  435— account  of  and 
extracts  from  Eduard,  436—440 — ana- 
lysis of  Lessing,  440 — 448— character 
of  and  extract  from  the  Novetien,  448 — 
451 — character  of  and  extracts  from 
GatathSe,  451—454. 

Swiu  confederation,  relations  between  it 
and  Austria,  273,  274. 

Siecteny  (Count  Stephan),  his  efforts  to 
introduce  steam  navigation  on  the  Da- 
nube, 284. 


T. 

Thetem,  temple  of,  at  Athens,  coated  with 
colours,  172. 

Tkoms  (Mr.),  his  discovery  of  a  German 
poem  on  Friar  Rush,  190. 

Tieck,  Gothe's  opinion  concerning  liim, 
18. 

Tiedge,  Gothe's  opinion  concembg  him 
and  hii"  Urania,"  21.  22. 

ToneUis  (Thomas  de),  Poggii  £ptrtok,  89 
—97. 

Trent,  celebration  of  the  festival  of  St. 
Vigilius  at,  3?9,  330. 

Taehugmali,  a  peasant  of  Tyrol,  his  ex- 
cellence as  a  maker  of  automata,  321. 

Tultecant,  ancient  inhubiunts  of  Mexico, 
38— characteristics  of  their  person  and 
physiognomy  as  preserved  in  the  sculp- 
tures attributed  to  them,  41— their  cos- 
tume, 42 — 44— their  religion  and  reli- 
gious rites,  44—50 — supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  great  Cyclopean  family, 
50 — their  hieroglyphic  language,  51, 
52— conjecture  respecting  theirJ  twish 
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rigin  refated,  US,  54--8Qppo8e<l  to 
BTebeen  Canaanites,  57— traditions 
nd  facts  confirmatory  of  this  sapposi- 
on,  60 — 63. 

9l,  towns  in,  dl7.  341 --character  of 

je  country,  318— Innsbnick,  319 — 

lechanical  ingenuity  of  the  Tyrolese, 

20, 321— the  Zillerthal,  manners  and 

haracter  of  its  inhabitants,  3S2— 324 

-aspect  of   Southern  Tyrol,  394 — 

lotcen,  395— absence  of  mirth  in  the 

'inc  districts,  «6.— journey  to  Groden, 

,  96— manufacture  of  carved  toys  there, 

'^7— peculiar  language  spoken  there, 

98— Trent,  festival  of   St.  Vigilius, 

<  <98— 330— Riva,  and  storm  on  the 

^keof  Garda.S30— 333— Val  diNon, 

S3— the  £tscbthal,334— Mrran,  i6«— 

•markable    castles,  335  —  castle   of 

ragtburg,  336,  337— living  and  di- 

trsions  of  the  peasanu  of  the  Ecsch- 

al,  337,  338— Passeyerthal,  inhabi- 

nta  of,  398— particulars  respecting 

ofer,  338,  339 — military  road  into 

e  Valteline,  339 — Mais,  singular  ma- 

evres  of  the  national  guard  of,  340 

•origin  of  the  first  hospital  for  the 

icue  of  travellers  lost  in  the  snow, 

0,341. 


treaty  of,  guarantees  a  representative 
government  in  the  states  of  central 
Europe,  418— violation  of  that  clause 
by  Austria  and  Prussia,  419— conse- 

2oent  diffusion  of  levelling  opinions  in 
lermany,  491. 


W. 

WieUgUnttki  (M.),  president  of  the  se- 
nate of  Cracow,  letter  from  him  to 
Prince  Mettemich,  498—431. 

WiUdnt  (Mr.),  discrepancy  in  the  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  National  Gallery, 
168,  note— remark  on  his  portico  to 
that  building,  179. 

William  of  Nwbury,  legendary  tales  coo- 
ceming  Ketel  related  by  him,  184, 
185. 

Woy  (F.  &  S.  Endlicher),  Vm  Bruadtr 
Kautehmi,  180—909. 

WordMworth  (Rev.  C),  extract  from  his 
"  Athens  and  Attica,"  177. 

Workt,  new,  published  on  the  Continent, 
from  July  to  September,  1836,  959— 
956— from  October  to  December,  495 
—500. 


e*(I>r.),  Kaiier  Otto  der  Groue  unduin 
ntalter,  97— 109  —  objecU  of  his 
3rk,  101— remarks  on  his  style,  108, 
19. 

na,  imperial  library  at,  catalogue  of 
atin  manuscripts  in,  941 — tranquil- 
ly of  that  capiul,  988  —  anecdote 
incemiug  the  butchers  of,  988, 989— 


Zell,  in  Tyro),  public  festival  at,  3t9. 

Zend,  the  language  of  the  Magi,  138— 
supposed  to  be  identical  in  origin  with 
Greek,  139 — remarks  on  the  resem- 
blance to  the  Oulghour,  999,  930. 

Zillerthal,  people  of,  reputed  the  hand- 
somest in  Tyrol,  391— singular  dance 
of,  399 — extraordinary  pugilistic  com- 
bat of,  393— ram-fights,  394. 
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